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SIXTY-SEVENTH    SEASON 

1947-1948 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


Bach,  C.  P.  E Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5 

Suite  Nos.  2  and  3 

Beethoven    Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz    . . Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 

Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto    (Heifetz) 
Copland   '.'.  "El  Sal6n  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring,"  "A  Lin- 
coln Portrait."  (Speaker:  Melvyn  Douglas) 

Debussy   "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 

"La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure    "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote    Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel   Larghetto    (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Harris    Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Khatchatourian Piano  Concerto    ( Soloist :   William  Kapell) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt     .  .  . Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 
Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  E-flat  (184)  ;  C  major 

(388),  Air  of  Pamina,  from   "The  Magic  Flute" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Piston   .  .  . Prelude  and  Allegro  for  Organ  and  Strings  (E.  Power 

Biggs) 
Prokofieff     Classical  Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ; 

"Lieutenant  Kije,"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" ;  "Romeo 

and  Juliet,"  Suite ;   Symphony  No.  5 

Rachmaninoff "Isle  of  the  Dead"  ;  "Vocalise" 

Havel    "Daphnis  and  ChloS,"  Suite  No.  2    (new  recording), 

Pavane 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz"  ;  Dubinushka 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  9 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new     recording)  ;    "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's   Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with  Roses" 
Strauss,  J.  ....  ....  Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky Capriccio    (Sanroma)  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bargemen 

(arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky Symphonies    Nos.     4,     5,     6:     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi   Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 


Carnegie  Hall,   New  York 
Sixty-second  Season  in  New  York 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,  1947-1948 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
First  Concert 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  November   12 

AND    THE 

First  Matinee 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  15 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .         President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Francis  W.  Hatch 

John  Nicholas  Brown  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Roger  I.  Lee 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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More  Permo  Needles  sold  than  all  other 

longlife  needles  combined 


Carnegie  Hall 

Sixty-second  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FIRST  EVENING  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY,  November  12 


Program 


Bruckner Symphony  No.   8  in  C  minor 

I.    Allegro  moderato 
II.     Scherzo 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Feierlich    (nicht  schnell) 

INTERMISSION 

Ravel "Ma  Mere  l'Oye"    ("Mother  Goose") , 

Five  Children's  Pieces 
I.     Pavane  de  la  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant 
(Pavane  of  Sleeping  Beauty) 
II.     Petit  Poucet 

(Hop  o'  My  Thumb) 

III.  Laideronette,  Imp£ratrice  des  Pagodes 

(Laideronette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas) 

IV.  Les  Entretiens  de  la  Belle  et  de  la  Bete 

(Beauty  and  the  Beast  Converse) 
V.     Le  Jardin  Feerique 

(The   Fairy   Garden) 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Suite  No.  2 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  Generale 


BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 


The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  will  be  broadcast   (9:30  —  10:30) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company,    (WJZ)  . 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  8  in  C  minor 
By  Anton  Bruckner 

Born  at  Ansfelden,  in  Upper  Austria,  September  4,  1825;  died  at  Vienna, 

October  11,  1896 


This  symphony,  begun  in  1884  and  finished  in  revision  in  1890,  was  first  per- 
formed by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Vienna,  December  18,  1892,  Hans  Richter 
conducting.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  in  this  country  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Max  Fiedler  conductor,  March  12,  1909.  There  was  a  second 
performance  "by  request"  in  the  following  month  (April  24) .  The  symphony  was 
revived  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  on  March  22,  1929  and  repeated  April  22,  1932, 
April   16,  1937,  February  3,  1939,  and  October  11,  1946. 

It  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  three  oboes,  three  clarinets,  three  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  eight  horns  (four  interchangeable  with  tenor  and  bass  tubas) ,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  contrabass  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  three  harps 
and  strings. 

The  symphony  is  dedicated  to  "His  imperial  and  royal  apostolic  Majesty  Francis 
Joseph  I,  Emperor  of  Austria  and  apostolic  King  of  Hungary." 

When  he  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  Anton  Bruckner's  seven  sym- 
phonies, into  which  he  had  put  the  heart's  blood  of  a  lifetime, 
had  had  scant  attention  —  scant  performance  or  none  at  all.  At  the 
end  of  1884  (December  30),  the  Seventh  Symphony  was  brought  out 
by  Arthur  Nikisch  at  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus.  The  symphony  made  a 
sensation,  was  performed  in  German  and  Austrian  cities,  and  further 
afield.  At  last  Bruckner  found  himself  famous.  The  Brahms  camp, 
which  had  heretofore  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  the  satellite  of  Wag- 
ner who  presumed  to  write  symphonies  of  Wagnerian  lengths,  now 
honored  Bruckner  with  their  open  hostility. 

In  the  same  year  of  the  success  of  the  Seventh  (1885) ,  Bruckner  was 
at  work  upon  his  Eighth  (which  occupied  him  in  the  years  1884-86) . 
He  rewrote  it  in  the  winter  of  1889-90  The  Eighth  Symphony  had 
its  first  performance  in  Vienna,  December  18,  1892,  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  which,  until  the  advent  of  the  Seventh  Symphony, 
had  carefully  excluded  Bruckner  from  its  programs.  Hans  Richter 
conducted.  The  success  of  the  symphony  was  such,  even  in  this  Brahms 
stronghold,  that  even  the  ferocious  Edouard  Hanslick,  while  denounc- 
ing the  music  in  the  terms  fully  expected  of  him,  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  it  a  popular  triumph.  "How  was  the  symphony  received? 
Boisterous  rejoicing,  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  those  standing, 
innumerable  recalls,  laurel  wreaths,  etc."  Hanslick  pointedly  strode 
from  the  hall  before  the  Finale.  Another  critic  called  it  "The  master- 
piece of  the  Bruckner  style."  Hugo  Wolf  wrote:  "The  work  renders 
all  criticism  futile;  the  Adagio  is  absolutely  incomparable."  And  Kal- 
beck  of   the   opposite   clan,   henchman   and  destined  biographer  of 
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It's  Worth  Ten  Dollars . . . 

even  if  you  never  use  it 

It's  our  Family  Liability  Insurance  Policy.  Costs  only  $10.00 
a  year . . .  but  covers  your  financial  responsibility  for  practically 
every  type  of  accident,  other  than  automobile,  caused  by  any 
member  of  your  family,  even  including  your  pets. 

Suppose  you  are  never  faced  with  damage  suits  resulting 
from  such  accidents,  isn't  it  worth  $10.00  a  year  to  have  such 
a  policy  and  be  free  from  worry  over  financial  losses? 

Ask  your  Employers'  Group  agent  to  give  you  this  protec- 
tion today. 


THE    EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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Brahms,  was  forced  to  admit  Bruckner  "a  master  of  instrumentation" 
whose  symphony  was  "worthy  of  its  sole  position  on  the  program." 

The  following  description  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  written  by 
Alfred  H.  Meyer  for  the  Boston  Transcript: 

"Bruckner  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  formlessness.  In  reality  no 
criticism  could  be  wider  of  the  mark.  His  handling  of  form  is  merely 
different  from  that  of  symphonists  like  Beethoven.  Witness  the  course 
of  this  Symphony  in  C  minor.  A  single  note,  sustained  through  several 
measures,  serves  as  introduction.  Basses  sing  the  first  theme.  It  comes 
in  low  register,  at  first  hesitatingly,  then  in  full  melodic  contour.  It  is 
gloomy,  forbidding,  of  the  essence  of  tragedy.  There  are  several  repe- 
titions, there  is  some  development.  Then  the  second  theme  emerges. 
It  is  in  G  major,  a  typically  Brucknerian  theme.  Its  first  motif  com- 
prises two  quarter-notes  followed  by  a  triplet  of  three  quarters,  a 
formula  which  Bruckner  especially  liked.  This  theme  is  the  brightest 
in  the  symphony  —  a  theme  of  cheerfulness  tinged  with  sentiment. 
Bruckner  uses  it  persistently  in  this  first  movement,  often  in  inversion. 
That  is,  in  descending  form,  whereas  originally  it  is  chiefly  ascending. 
An  important  subdivision  of  the  theme  occurs  considerably  later  in 
horns  followed  by  wood  winds  over  a  pizzicato  bass  in  triplets.  Cheer- 
fulness has  now  gone  out  of  the  mood,  which  is  one  of  quiet  solemnity. 
The  development  treats  these  themes  by  every  known  contrapuntal 
and  rhythmical  device,  mainly  in  the  order  in  which  they  originally 
occur,  with  a  repetition  of  suggestions  of  the  first  theme  near  the  end, 
to  lead  into  the  recapitulation.  The  recapitulation  is  much  less  a 
direct  repetition  of  themes  than  is  the  custom  of  the  classical  com- 
posers. The  first  theme  is  now  introduced  in  high  wood  winds,  where 
at  first  it  entered  in  low  basses.  Not  only  is  the  register  changed,  but 
it  is  now  heard  also  in  inversion.  And  it  comes  not  in  the  direct  forth- 
right form  of  the  beginning,  but  in  a  more  developed  state.  Further, 
there  is  less  obvious  preparation  for  the  second  theme,  which  enters 
in  a  solo  trumpet,  ' ausdrucksvolV  (expressively) . 

"In  the  symphonies  before  the  Eighth,  Bruckner  followed  his  first 
movement  with  an  Adagio.  In  the  Eighth  and  the  Ninth  a  Scherzo 
succeeds.  The  gloom  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement  is  too  deep  to 
permit  a  slow  movement  to  come  next.  Rightly  or  wrongly  the  appella- 
tion 'Der  deutsche  Michel'  has  come  to  be  associated  with  this 
Scherzo.*  To  translate  the  phrase  into  'The  German  Michael'  is  to 
lose  all  its  significance.  It  represents  the  naive  stupidity,  the  ponderous 
and  thick-headed  humor  which  one  associates  with  country  bumpkins. 
The  theme  of  the  principal  division  of  the  Scherzo  well  deserves  the 

*  Among  the  many  "interpretations"  laid  upon  the  symphony  by  the  analysts,  with  references 
to  "The  .dSschylean  Prometheus,"  "The  all-loving  Father  of  mankind,"  etc.,  was  the  charac- 
terization of  the  Scherzo  as  typical  of  "The  German  Michael."  "Der  deutsche  Michel"  is  the 
plain,  honest,  lumbering  peasant  type  of  Germany.  Hanslick  saw  a  breach  here  in  the  armor 
of  Brucknerian  enthusiasm  and  wrote :  "If  a  critic  had  spoken  this  blasphemy,  he  would 
probably  have  been  stoned  to  death  by  Bruckner's  disciples ;  but  the  composer  himself  gave 
this  name,  the  German  Michael,  to  the  Scherzo,  as  may  be  read  in  black  and  white  in  the 
program."  These  were  unfair'  tactics.  Bruckner  gave  no  clue  whatsoever  in  his  published 
score.   (  Ed.  ) 
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label,  'Der  deutsche  Michel,'  for  its  blunt,  awkward,  square-toed,  or 
better,  square-headedness.  But  it  is  cast  against  a  background  of  fan- 
tastic and  almost  fairy-like  delicacy.  It  receives  due  portion  of  repe- 
tition and  development.  Of  the  Trio  Bruckner  is  reported  to  have 
said,  'Der  deutsche  Michel  traumt  ins  Land  hinaus'  —  'The  German 
Michael  dreams  (or  would  it  be  better  under  the  circumstances  to 
translate  "traumt"  by  "stumbles"?)  his  way  into  the  country.'  The 
theme,  at  first  in  the  strings,  is  beautifully  lyrical.  The  Scherzo  is  then 
literally  repeated. 

"The  Adagio  is  one  of  the  longest  slow  movements  in  existence, 
and  one  of  the  most  lovely.  One  can  best  understand  it  by  remem- 
bering that  it  consists  of  three  separate  developments,  each  more  ex- 
tended and  more  climactic  than  the  preceding,  of  the  two  themes  of 
the  movement.  The  first  theme  is  of  exceedingly  long  breath,  haunt- 
ing, pleading,  in  character.  It  is  introduced  by  the  first  violins.  The 
second  theme  is  sung  by  'cellos,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  pleading  of  the 
first.  It  too  is  wondrously  lyric.  Near  the  height  of  the  third  develop- 
ment, brasses  intone  the  'Siegfried  motiv*  from  Wagner's  'Ring.'  The 
coda  is  given  to  the  first  theme. 

"The  Finale  is  grandiose,  a  culmination  in  the  truest  sense.  The 
figure  with  which  it  begins  (suggestive  of  galloping  horses)  continues 
throughout  the  long,  warlike  first  theme.  A  second  theme  is  in  part 
lyric,  in  part  choral-like  and  churchly  in  mood.  The  development  is 
exceedingly  complex  contrapuntally,  with  the  choral  motiv  frequently 
heard  throughout.  The  recapitulation  makes  a  powerful  entry  with 
the  first  theme,  while  the  second  enters  as  a  fugato.  The  main  climax 
of  the  whole  work  comes  in  the  coda,  which  is  begun  by  trombones 
proclaiming  the  first  theme  of  the  Symphony  against  the  trumpets 
with  the  theme  of  the  Scherzo,  and  ends  at  the  last  with  a  combination 
of  the  main  themes  of  the  four  different  movements  in  a  triumphal 
C  major." 
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"MA  M£RE  L'OYE,"  5  PIECES  ENFANTINES 

("Mother  Goose,"  Five  Children's  Pieces) 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Giboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


This  suite,  in  its  orchestral  form,  was  first  performed  at  the  Theatre  des  Arts, 
in  Paris,  on  January  28,  1912. 

The  first  performance  of  the  orchestral  suite  in  this  country  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  Walter  Damrosch,  conductor,  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
New  York,  November  8,  1912.  The  first  performance  at  these  concerts  was  on 
December  26,  1913    (Dr.  Muck,  conductor)  . 

The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  two  horns,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  jeu  de  timbres  (a  clavier) ,  xylophone,  celesta,  harp,  and 
strings. 

The  French  conception  of  "Mother  Goose,"  as  this  suite  attests,  has 
nothing  in  common  with  Anglo-Saxon  associations  of  childhood 
jingles.  Ravel  may  never  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Goose  of  Boston,  Mass., 
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or  of  the  blithe  verses  which  she  sang  to  her  small  grandson,  and 
which  her  son-in-law,  Thomas  Fleet  (as  gossips  have  said,  in  despera- 
tion of  her  constant,  raucous  chanting)  published  as  "Songs  for  the 
Nursery,  or  Mother  Goose's  Melodies  for  Children:  printed  by  T. 
Fleet  at  his  Printing  House,  Pudding  Lane,  1719,  Price,  two  coppers." 
Ravel's  direct  and  acknowledged  source  is  Charles  Perrault,  who  pub- 
lished his  "Contes  de  ma  mere  I'oye"*  in  1697,  under  the  name  of  his 
infant  son,  Perrault  d'Armandcourt.  These  tales  of  "My  Mother,  the 
Goose"  are  eighteen  in  number,  most  of  them  of  still  earlier  origin, 
and  otherwise  familiar  as  "Cinderelle,"  "Red  Riding  Hood,"  "Puss  in 
Boots,"  etc. 

Ravel  first  wrote  these  little  pieces  in  1908,  as  a  suite  for  piano  duet, 
for  his  small  friends  Mimie  and  Jean  Godebski,  to  whom  they  were 
duly  dedicated  on  publication  in  1910.  They  were  publicly  performed 
on  April  20  of  that  year  at  a  concert  of  the  Sociite'  Musicale  Inde- 
pendante,  at  the  Salle  Gaveau,  Paris.  The  pianists  were  Christine 
Verger,  aged  six,  and  Germaine  Durany,  aged  ten  —  one  may  assume, 
in  proper  pigtails  and  pinafores. 

The  composer  made  a  little  ballet  out  of  the  suite  for  performance 
at  the  Theatre  des  Arts,  Paris,  January  28,  1912.  In  addition  to  the 
movements  of  the  present  suite,  there  was  an  introductory  "Danse 
rouet,  et  scene."  Following  the  five  tableaux  there  came,  as  an  apoth- 
eosis, "Le  Jar  din  Feerique."  The  printed  cast  included,  besides  the 
characters  named  in  the  titles,  a  Prince  Charming,  Countess  d'Aulnoy's 
"Green  Serpent"  in  person,  various  royal  attendants,  six  brothers  of 
Tom  Thumb,  three  birds,  three  little  Negroes,  and  Love. 

The  following  description  of  the  pieces  was  written  by  Philip  Hale: 

I.  Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  Lent,  A  minor,  4-4.  This  move- 
ment is  only  twenty  measures  long.  It  is  based  on  the  opening  phrase 
for  flute,  horns,  and  violas. 

II.  "Hop  o'  my  Thumb/'  Ravel  has  quoted  in  the  score  this  pas- 
sage from  Perrault's  tale:  "He  believed  that  he  would  easily  find  his 
path  by  the  means  of  his  bread  crumbs  which  he  had  scattered  wher- 
ever he  had  passed;  but  he  was  very  much  surprised  when  he  could 
not  find  a  single  crumb;  the  birds  had  come  and  eaten  everything  up." 

III.  "Laideronnette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas."  The  French  give 
the  name  "pagode"  to  a  little  grotesque  figure  with  a  movable  head, 
and  thus  extend  the  meaning,  which  was  also  found  in  English  for 
pagoda,  "an  idol  or  image."  This  latter  use  of  the  word  is  now  obso- 
lete in  the  English  language.  A  "laideron"  is  an  ugly  young  girl  or 
young  woman.  There  is  this  quotation  from  "Serpentin  Vert"  by  the 


*  "The  name  was  quoted  by  the  satirist  Regnier,  more  than  a  century  before,"  says  the 
Century  Dictionary.  "Queen  Goosefoot  (Reine  P6dance),  or  Bertha  with  the  great  foot,  or 
goose-foot,  appears  as  synonymous  with  Mother  Goose  in  French  tales.  The  second  day  of  the 
year  is  her  festival,  and  is  kept  as  a  children's  holiday." 
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Countess  Marie  Catherine  d'Aulnoy  (about  1655-1705)  who  wrote 
romances  and  also  fairy  tales  in  imitation  of  Perrault.  "She  undressed 
herself  and  went  into  the  bath.  The  pagodes  and  pagodines  began  to 
sing  and  play  on  instruments;  some  had  the  oboes  made  of  walnut 
shells;  some  had  violas  made  of  almond  shells;  for  they  were  obliged  to 
proportion  the  instruments  to  their  figure."  Laideronnette  in  the  story, 
the  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen,  was  cursed  in  her  cradle  by  Mago- 
tine,  a  wicked  fairy,  with  the  curse  of  the  most  horrible  ugliness. 
When  the  princess  grew  up,  she  asked  that  she  might  dwell  far  away 
in  a  castle  where  no  one  could  see  her.  In  the  forest  near  by  she  met 
a  huge  green  serpent,  who  told  her  that  he  was  once  handsomer  than 
she  was.  Laideronnette  had  many  adventures.  In  a  little  boat,  guarded 
by  the  serpent,  she  went  out  to  sea,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
a  land  inhabited  by  pagodes,  a  little  folk  whose  bodies  were  formed 
from  porcelain,  crystal,  diamonds,  emeralds,  etc.  The  ruler  was  an  un- 
seen monarch,  —  the  green  snake  who  also  had  been  enchanted  by 
Magotine.  Finally,  he  was  changed  into  human  shape,  and  he  married 
Laideronnette,  whose  beauty  was  restored. 

IV.  "The  Conversations  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast."  Quotations  from 
Mme.  Leprince  de  Beaumont  are  given; 

"When  I  think  how  good-hearted  you  are,  you  do  not  seem  to  me  so  ugly." 

"Yes,  I  have,  indeed,  a  kind  heart;  but  I  am  a  monster!" 

"There  are  many  men  more  monstrous  than  you." 

"If  I  had  wit,  I  would  invent  a  fine  compliment  to  thank  you,  but  I  am  only  a 
beast." 

"Beauty,  will  you  be  my  wife?" 

"No,  Beast!" 

"I  die  content  since  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again." 

"No,  my  dear  Beast,  you  shall  not  die;  you  shall  live  to  be  my  husband!" 

The  Beast  had  disappeared,  and  she  saw  at  her  feet  only  a  prince 
more  beautiful  than  Love,  who  thanked  her  for  having  broken  his 
enchantment. 

Mouvement  de  Valse  tres  modere,  F  major,  3-4.  This  movement 
is  based  chiefly  on  a  melody  for  the  clarinet,  which  begins  in  the 
second  measure.  There  is  a  middle  section  with  a  subject  suggesting 
the  Beast  and  given  to  the  double  bassoon.  The  two  subjects  are  com- 
bined. At  the  end,  a  solo  violin  plays  the  theme  of  the  middle  section. 

V.  "The  Fairy  Garden."  Lent  et  grave,  C  major,  3-4.  The  move- 
ment is  based  on  the  opening  theme  for  strings. 

[copyrighted] 
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"DAPHN1S  ET   CHLOt"  -  Ballet  in   One  Act  -   Orchestral 

Fragments 
Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  completed  in  1912*,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.   Karl   Muck   conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings.  A  wordless  mixed  chorus  is  written 
in  the  score,  but  is  optional  and  can  be  replaced  by  instruments. 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  "Daphnis 
et  Chloe"  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commis- 
sioned from  me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe: 
M.  Serge  de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time 
choreographer  of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was 
to  compose  a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than 
faithful  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough 
to  what  French  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined 
and  depicted. 

"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal 
plan  by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves 
a  symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

"Sketched  in  1907,  'Daphnis'  was  several  times  subjected  to  revision 
—notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  1907I  is  indeed  correct, 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed 
have  many  times  been  "remis  surle  metier"  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before 
the  perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release 
it  for  dancing  and  for  printing. 

Diaghileff,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel. 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  pro- 
duction. The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and 
costumes  was  Leon  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  at- 
tributable in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet 
Russe  at  the  time.  Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  prob- 

*  This  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  who  was  a  dancer  in  the  Ballet  Russe  at  that  time  and 
who  states  that  "Daphnis  et  Chlo4"  was  not  put  on  in  1911,  "because  Ravel  was  not  yet 
ready.  At  last,  in  1912  he  sent  the  orchestral  score  to  Diaghileff." — "La  Revue  Musicale," 
December,  1938. 
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lem  of  a  danced  presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient  Greece.  Nijinski, 
even  while  miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  accord- 
ing to  novel  ideas  of  his  own,  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  It  can  be 
well  imagined  that,  in  the  presentation  of  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  Nijinski 
and  Fokine  found  it  hard  to  work  together.  One  can  further  surmise, 
from  Ravel's  later  allusion  to  "the  Greece  of  his  dreams,"  a  "late 
eighteenth  century"  Greece  would  not  have  contributed  toward  single- 
mindedness  in  the  rehearsals  of  "Daphnis."  Those  rehearsals  were 
many  and  extended  to  the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They 
took  place,  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps 
de  ballet  ran  afoul  of  the  5-4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out 
by  repeating  the  syllables  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff/  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-lefF." 
When  the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness 
in  the  theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  a  sophist,  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury a.d.  It  is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  anc" 
final  union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of 
"Daphnis  and  Chloe"  to  appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by 
Amyot,  which  was  printed  in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was 
made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation  by  George  Thorn- 
ley  (1657)  is  in  current  print.  Thornley  in  a  preface  "to  the  criticall 
reader,"  commends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and  pleasant  writer," 
and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetual  Oblation  to  Love;  An  Everlasting  Ana- 
thema, Sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs;  and,  A  Delightful  Possession 
even  for  all." 


T  The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghileff 's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in  1909 ;  1909,  and 
sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  in  which  Ravel  began  "Daphnis  et  Chloe."  Roland-Manuel 
thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  "mistake  of  two  years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising, 
since  Roland-Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation.  In 
190?  Diaghileff  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for  a 
ballet  season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe""  were  purely  symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  piece  in  the  theatre. 
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FIRST  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,   November   15 

Program 

William  Schuman Symphony  No.  3 

(In  two  parts,  and  four  movements) 

I.  a.  Passacaglia  b.  Fugue 

II.  c.  Chorale  d.  Toccata 

Mendelssohn Concerto  No.  i,  in  G  minor  for 

piano  and  orchestra,  Op.  25 
Molto  allegro  con  fuoco 
Andante 
Presto:  Molto  allegro  e  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante    moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 
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The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  will  be  broadcast   (9:30  —  10:30) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company,    (WJZ) . 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
By  William  Howard  Schuman 
Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  January,  1941,  and  first  performed  at  these 
concerts  on  October  17  of  that  year.  On  the  title  page  is  inscribed,  "This  work  is 
for  Serge  Koussevitzky."  4 

The  Third  Symphony  took  the  first  award  of  the  Critics'  Circle  of  New  York  for 
1942.  The  Symphony  has  since  been  performed  by  the  orchestras  of  Detroit  (under 
Karl  Krueger) ,  San  Francisco  (Pierre  Monteux) ,  New  York  City  Symphony 
(Leonard  Bernstein) ,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  (Alfred  Wallenstein) ,  Janssen 
Symphony  (Werner  Janssen) ,  the  London  BBC  (Sir  Adrian  Boult) .  Paul  Kletzki 
presented  it  in  Copenhagen  and  Paris.  There  has  been  a  recent  performance  in 
Berlin. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn, 
E-flat  clarinet,  two  B-flat  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  four 
trumpets,  four  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
xylophone,  and  strings.  Additional  instruments  are  listed  as  optional  but  not 
obligatory:  "To  obtain  the  best  results,  they  are  most  desirable."  They  are  a  third 
flute  and  second  piccolo,  a  third  oboe,  a  third  bassoon  and  contra-bassoon,  a  quartet 
of  horns,  and  a  piano. 

William  Schuman's  First  Symphony,  for  chamber  orchestra,  was 
composed  in  1935.  His  Second  Symphony,  in  one  movement, 
was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  February  17,  1939. 
He  completed  his  Fourth  Symphony  in  1942.  The  Symphony  for 
Strings,  which  bears  no  number,  had  its  first  performance  by  this 
orchestra  November  12,  1943.  The  Symphony  No.  3  is  in  two  parts, 
with  two  connected  movements  in  each. 

Part  1.  The  Passacaglia  theme  (in  triple  beat)  is  given  by  the 
violas,  followed  in  turn  on  rising  semi-tones  by  the  string  sections  and 
then  the  winds.  This  development  is  in  strict  four-part  canon.  As  the 
strings  complete  the  canonic  line,  they  reinforce  (pizzicato)  the  wind 
instruments.  The  variation  which  follows  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  theme 
by  trumpets  and  trombones  against  a  string  background  of  consistent 
harmonic  and  rhythmic  texture.  A  transition,  whose  melodic  material 
refers  to  the  theme,  leads  to  the  next  variation.  Here  the  wood  winds 
have  melodic  variations  against  a  harmonic  background  with  rhythms 
related  to  a  fragment  of  the  theme.  Another  transition  leads  to  the 
final  two  variations.  The  first  of  these  is  a  long  melodic  version  of  the 
theme  (violins)  which  continues  with  the  canonic  material  of  the  first 
part  of  the  movement.  The  background  consists  of  flowing  figures  in 
the  lower  strings.  The  dynamics  are  at  first  soft  and  the  note  durations 
long.  As  the  dynamics  increase,  the  note  durations  become  faster  and 
an  agitated  section  is  reached.  A  climax  leads  to  the  final  variation. 
Here  the  strings  set  a  characteristic  harmonic  and  rhythmic  back- 
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ground.  The  four  trombones  give  the  final  summary  of  the  Passacaglia 
theme.  This  leads  without  pause  into  the  Fugue. 

The  subject  (Vigor oso  —  in  common  time)  is  related  in  pitch  design 
to  the  Passacaglia  theme,  but  is  of  a  very  different  rhythmic  nature.  It 
is  stated  in  turn  by  the  horns   (supported  pizzicato  by  the  violas  and 
'cellos) ,  violins,  violas  and  'cellos,  tuba  and  basses,  wood  winds,  trom- 
bones, and  finally  trumpets.  Save  for  the  horns  there  is  a  three  and 
one-half  bar  codetta  after  each  entrance.  The  opening  section  of  the 
Fugue  relates  to  the  same  section  of  the  Passacaglia.  The  entrances  are 
on  rising  semi- tones  from  B-flat  through  E;  the  Passacaglia  entrances 
were  from  E  through  B-flat.  The  development  is  also  canonic  and  in 
the  Fugue  runs  into  seven  parts.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  section,  the 
four  trumpets  have  an  extended  episode  leading  to  a  transition  in  the 
wood  winds  and  horns  to  the  first  variation  on  the  Fugue  subject.  This 
is  stated  by  the  English  horn  unaccompanied.  The  extended  develop- 
ments which  follow  are  for  wood  winds  and  strings  only.  A  climax  is 
reached  with  the  entrance  of  the  timpani  soon  joined  by  the  strings 
in  setting  a  characteristic  rhythmic  background  against  the  second 
variation  of  the  Fugue  subject.  After  development  of  this  variation, 
the  final  section  begins.  In  it  there  are  three  elements:  an  organ  point 
around  E-flat  (related  to  the  preceding  variation) ,  a  third  variation  of 
the  subject  in  dialogue  form  between  wood  winds  and  strings,  and  a 
melodic  dialogue   between   trombones   and  horns.   There  is  a  coda 
wherein  the  Fugue  subject  in  an  altered  augmentation  is  set  against 
the  first  variation.  Continuation  of  these  lines  and  the  introduction  of 
related  materials  brings  Part  One  to  a  close. 

Part  2.  The  Chorale  (Andantino  —  in  common  time)  opens  with 
an  introduction  in  the  violas  and  'cellos  divided.  The  Chorale  melody 
is  then  given  by  the  solo  trumpet.  It  is  a  variation  of  the  Passacaglia 
theme.  The  movement  is  concerned  with  various  treatments  and  ex- 
tensions of  this  Chorale.  The  last  movement  follows  without  pause. 

The  Toccata,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  display  piece.  The  rhythm 
for  the  principal  theme  is  first  given  by  the  snare  drum.  The  opening 
developments,  as  in  Part  One,  are  canonic.  A  transition  leads  into 
a  cadenza-like  section  for  all  the  strings.  The  closing  sections  of  the 
work  include  a  rhythmic  treatment  of  the  Chorale,  developments  of 
the  Toccata  theme  and  new  material. 

The  composer  attended  the  public  schools  in  New  York,  and  gradu- 
ated with  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Arts  degrees  from 
Columbia  University.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony,  of 
Charles  Haubiel  in  counterpoint,  and  studied  composition  in  a  more 
general  sense  with  Roy  Harris.  He  attended  the  Mozarteum  Academy, 
in  Salzburg,  Austria.  He  taught  for  several  years  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
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College,  in  Bronxville,  New  York,  and  is  interested  in  problems  of 
progressive  education  in  relation  to  the  arts.  He  held  a  Guggenheim 
fellowship    (1939-40,   1940-41) . 

He  has  served  as  editor  for  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  and  in  1945  became 
President  of  the  Julliard  School  of  Music. 

Schuman's  American  Festival  Overture,  composed  in  the  summer 
of  1939  for  special  concerts  of  American  music  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  was  first  performed  at  one  of  these  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  October  6,  1939.  The  music  of  William  Schuman 
was  first  performed  by  a  major  orchestra  when  his  Second  Symphony 
was  introduced  in  Boston. 

His  "Prayer  in  Time  of  War"  was  first  performed  by  this  orchestra 
October  6,  1944,  and  his  Symphony  for  Strings  November  12,  1943. 
Mr.  Schuman  has  also  composed  a  William  Billings  Overture  (1943) , 
"Side  Show  for  Orchestra"  (1944),  and  a  Violin  Concerto  (1946). 
His  Secular  Cantata  No.  2,  "A  Free  Song,"  for  chorus  and  orchestra 
(which  took  the  First  Pulitzer  Music  Prize  for  1943),  a  setting  of 
Walt  Whitman,  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  on  March  26,  1943. 
He  has  also  written  for  chorus  with  orchestra  the  First  Secular  Cantata, 
"This  is  Our  Time,"  and  a  Prologue;  choral  music  a  cappella  —  a 
Choral  £tude,  Prelude,  and  "Truth  Shall  Deliver  —  A  Ballad  of  Good 
Advice";  for  chorus  with  piano  accompaniment  —  "Requiescat,"  and 
"Holiday  Song."  The  Ballet  "Undertow"  was  produced  by  the  Ballet 
Theatre  in  1945. 

Chamber  music  in  addition  to  the  First  Symphony  mentioned  above, 
insludes  a  Concerto  for  Piano  and  small  orchestra,  a  quartetino  for 
Four  Bassoons,  and  three  string  quartets. 

Paul  Rosenfeld  wrote  of  William  Schuman  for  The  Musical 
Quarterly  in  July,  1939,  on  the  basis  of  the  music  he  had  heard:  "A 
previous  season  had  brought  to  light  his  very  shapely  Second  String 
Quartet  and  revealed  among  other  facts  the  modernity  of  his  style. 
It  is  entirely  a  melodic  one.  The  harmonic  consistency  is  unusually 
distinguished;  the  counterpoint  is  very  openly  spaced.  The  Quartet's 
melodic  lines  were  noticeably  long:  the  middle  movement  indeed  is  a 
piece  of  beautifully  sustained  song  pervaded  by  a  sensuousness  not  in- 
variably to  be  found  in  modern  music.  The  sonorities  are  fresh  and 
singularly  crystalline.  Schuman  once  had  frequented  Tin-Pan  Alley; 
there,  perhaps,  he  had  developed  the  virtuosity  apparent  in  his  in- 
strumental style.  Later  he  began  loathing  what  he  was  doing  there, 
loathing  what  the  others  were  doing,  the  others  he  was  obliged  contin- 
ually to  meet.  Then  he  heard  'Till  EulenspiegeF  and  the  Symphony 
of  Franck.  Besides,  novel  sounds  haunting  his  imagination  were 
prompting  him  to  serious  work.  And  Tin-Pan  Alley  suddenly  became 
a  thing  of  the  past. 
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"In  the  Second  Symphony  his  structural  style  has  energy  and  gran- 
deur. The  effects  are  large  and  ample,  the  feeling  is  elevated.  Again 
the  instrumentation  is  strikingly  fresh,  plainly  that  of  a  musician  with 
a  new  sonority.  The  raucous  and  sensuous  sound  reflects  the  world  of 
mechanism  and  industrial  techniques;  its  closer  parallels  are  in  Varese 
and  Chavez;  but  it  is  clear  and  firm  in  its  own  way.  One  hears  it  in 
the  lowing,  groaning  ox-horn-like  onset  of  the  piece  and  the  jagged 
principal  subject.  The  Symphony  testifies  to  the  presence  of  some- 
thing primitive  in  the  composer's  feeling,  a  fierceness  and  an  earthi- 
ness.  Indeed,  a  fixed  and  almost  murderous  vehemence  seems  to  ex- 
press itself  in  the  ostinato  of  the  initial  movement.  And  the  feeling 
plainly  is  unified.  .  .  .  While  the  ostinato  of  the  opening  movement  has 
an  almost  painful  insistence,  it  differs  thoroughly  from  that  of  Rovel's 
Bolero;  there  is  continual  melodic  contrast  and  development.  The 
warm,  very  slow  second  movement  again  has  the  unmistakable  accent 
of  passion  and  achieves  a  small  climax.  And  while  there  seem  to  be  a 
couple  of  repetitious  measures  in  the  finale,  the  movement  builds  up 
strongly  to  the  end.  One  has  the  sense  of  some  force,  originally  fixed 
and  deadly,  which  is  subjected  to  a  new  incarnation,  and  finally  moves 
joyously  unified  and  with  a  gesture  of  embrace  out  towards  life." 
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CONCERTO  NO.   1,  in  G  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  25 
By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  in  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Completed  in  1831,  this  Concerto  was  first  performed  at  the  Odeonsaal  in  Munich, 
October  17,  1831,  when  the  composer  was  the  soloist.  He  also  played  the  solo  part 
in  Paris,  April  27,  1832,  and  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London  May  28  of 
the  same  year.  The  Concerto  had  what  was  probably  its  first  performance  in 
America  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  January  17,  1846  (soloist, 
H.  C.  Timm) .  The  first  Boston  performance  was  by  the  Boston  Musical  Fund 
Society,  December  9,  1848  (soloist,  J.  L.  Hatton)  .  The  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  in  Milwaukee,  May  5,  1887,  Wilhelm  Gericke 
conducting,  and  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe  performing  as  soloist.  The  only  Boston  per- 
formances by  this  orchestra  were  on  February  14-15,  1913,  Karl  Muck  conducting 
and  Max  Pauer  playing  the  solo  part.  The  Concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings, 
and  is  dedicated  to  Delphine  von  Schauroth. 

Mendelssohn,  to  whom,  as  a  pianist  in  high  demand,  concertos  of 
his  own  were  continually  called  for,  wrote  two  of  them,  the 
First  in  1830-1831,  the  productive  period  of  the  Hebrides  Overture 
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and  the  Italian  Symphony;  the  Second  (in  D  minor)  in  1837.  The 
first  sketches  for  the  G  minor  Concerto  were  made  in  Rome,  in  1830, 
where  Mendelssohn  was  seeing  the  sights,  playing,  and  leading  a 
social  life.  In  that  year,  his  twenty-first,  he  met  Delphine  von 
Schauroth,  who,  at  sixteen,  was  outgrowing  the  status  of  an  infant 
prodigy.  It  was  said  that  Mendelssohn's  admiration  of  her  was  more 
than  musical.  In  any  case,  he  dedicated  his  First  Concerto  to  her. 

The  opening  movement,  closer  than  its  successors  to  orthodox  form, 
leads,  with  a  solo  recitative,  into  the  Andante,  in  E  major,  based 
upon  a  single  subject.  The  final  presto  is  a  rondo  which  does  not 
follow  the  prescribed  rules  as  to  episodes  and  a  second  theme,  but 
maintains  its  character  by  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  principal 
subject. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  98 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Completed  in  1885,  the  fourth  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle  and  strings. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  announced  for  its  first  performance  in 
America  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  26,  1886. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  duly  conducted  the  symphony  on  Friday,  November 
25,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  performance,  and  withdrew  the 
score  for  further  preparation,  substituting  the  First  Symphony  by 
Robert  Schumann.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  considered  a 
"public  rehearsal,"  although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Mr. 
Gericke  did  not  at  any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called 
a  "first  performance,"  and  the  honor  went  to  the  Symphony  Society 
of  New  York  on  December  11,  Walter  Damrosch  conducting.  The 
Boston  performance  took  place  on  December  23. 

Other  orchestras,  first  taking  this  symphony  in  hand,  seem  to  have 
had  trouble  with  it.  Brahms  anticipated  this,  and  he  welcomed  the 
opportunity  of  a  first  performance  at  Meiningen,  where  with  the 
Duke's  Orchestra  the  piece  could  be  rehearsed  repeatedly  and  at 
leisure  under  the  composer's  own  appraising  eye.  He  wrote  to  Hans 
von  Biilow,  who  was  the  conductor  of  the  Meiningen  Hofkapelle: 
"I  have  often,  while  writing,  had  a  pleasing  vision  of  rehearsing  it 
with  you  in  a  nice  leisurely  way  —  a  vision  that  I  still  have,  although 
I  wonder  if  it  will  ever  have  any  other  audience!  I  rather  fear  it  has 
been  influenced  by  this  climate,  where  the  cherries  never  ripen.  You 
would  never  touch  them."* 

This  remark  reflects  a  doubt  about  what  effect  the  new  symphony 
might  have  upon  the  musical  world.  There  had  been  a  trial  perform- 
ance in  a  two  piano  arrangement  before  a  gathering  of  the  inner 
circle  (Ignaz  Briill,  who  played  the  duet  arrangement  with  the  com- 
poser, Hanslick,  Dr.  Billroth,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  Gustav 
Dompke,  Max  Kalbeck) .  Some  of  these  had  been  reticent,  some  had 
shaken  their  heads  sadly  over  it.  "If  persons  like  Billroth,  Hanslick, 
and  you,  do  not  like  my  music,"  Brahms  wrote  to  Kalbeck,  "whom 
will  it  please?"  There  were  his  usual  deprecatory  jokes  which  always 
accompanied  the  announcement  of  a  new  score  to  his  friends.  He 

*  The  symphony  was  composed  at  Miirzzuschlag  in  the  Styrian  Alps.  Brahms  also  wrote  to 
Frau  von  Herzogenberg :  "You  would  be  able  to  listen  to  the  first  movement  with  the  utmost 
serenity,  I  am  sure.  But  I  hate  to  think  of  doing  it  anywhere  else,  where  I  could  not  have 
these  informal,  special  rehearsals,  but  hurried  ones  instead,  with  the  performance  forced  on 
me  before  the  orchestra  had  a  notion  of  the  piece." 
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called  it  "a  couple  of  entr'actes,"  and  "a  choral  work  without  text." 
His  misgivings  were  justified  in  this  case.  It  is  true  that  Clara  Schu- 
mann and  Elizabet  von  Herzogenberg,  who  had  been  favored  with 
an  advance  view  of  the  score,  had  responded  glowingly.  But  the 
musical  public  was  neither  so  partial,  nor  so  discerning  as  the  ador- 
ing Clara  and  Lisl.  The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  first  with 
a  certain  frigidity  which  can  be  put  down  only  as  noncomprehension. 
The  composer  was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony 
was  praised  —  with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at 
Leipzig,  where  there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on 
February  18,  1886.  In  Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by 
the  Philharmonic  under  Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different. 
"Though  the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public,"  writes  Florence 
May,  "and  praised  by  all  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the 
press,  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same 
unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which 
had  made  a  more  striking  impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria 
than  the  First  Symphony  in  C  minor"  (apparently  Vienna  preferred 
major  symphonies!) . 

Miss  May  further  relates  that  at  the  first  performance  at  Meiningen 
the  symphony  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  that  the  audience 
attempted  to  "obtain  a  repetition  of  the  third  movement."  But  the 
report  of  another  witness,  the  pianist  Frederic  Lamond,  contradicts 
this.  He  has  told  us  that  the  concert  began  at  five  o'clock  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  that  the  symphony  was  preceded  by  the  Academic 
Festival  Overture  and  the  Violin  Concerto,  Adolf  Brodsky  appearing 
as  soloist.  The  composer  conducted.  "The  Symphony,"  writes  Lamond, 
"brought  little  applause."  And  he  goes  on  to  relate  an  interesting 
postlude  to  this  occasion: 

"The  theater  emptied  itself;  I  went  to  my  dressing  room  behind  the 
stage,  and  was  about  to  go  home.The  members  of  the  orchestra  were 
putting  their  instruments  away  and  some  had  already  left  when 
young  Richard  Strauss  [then  twenty],  the  second  Kapellmeister  in 
Meiningen,  came  running  up  and  called  to  me:  'Lamond,  help  me 
bring  the  orchestra  players  together;  the  Duke  wishes  to  have  the 
symphony  played  again  for  himself  alone.'  I  got  hold  of  the  second 
horn  player,  while  Strauss  mustered  one  player  after  another.  The 
theater  was  dimly  lighted  and  no  one  had  permission  to  enter  the 
auditorium.  I  slipped  out  on  the  stage.  Through  the  peek  hole  in  the 
curtain  I  could  see  the  silhouette  of  Brahms  at  the  conductor's  desk, 
and  about  him  the  intent,  deeply  absorbed  faces  of  the  orchestra 
players,  who  looked  ghostly  in  the  dim  light.  The  loge  in  which  the 
Duke  sat  was  also  in  semi-darkness;  and  now  there  began  for  the 
second  time  a  performance  of  the  Fourth  Symphony!" 

"The  performance  stays  vividly  in  my  mind.  I  have  heard  con- 
summate performances  in  later  years,  but  never  has  the  overpower- 
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ing  and  masterly  finale  sounded  with  such  conviction  as  in  the  dark- 
ened empty  theater  where  Brahms,  like  a  mighty  conjuror,  played 
with  the  assembled  group  of  musicians  for  the  listening  Duke  of 
Meiningen." 

All  was  not  serene  between  Brahms  and  Biilow  on  this  memorable 
Sunday,  a  circumstance  which  Lamond  has  not  mentioned.  Although 
Biilow  had  rehearsed  the  symphony,  Brahms  took  over  the  baton  for 
the  performance.  Biilow,  whose  outstanding  qualities  as  a  conductor 
were  in  complete  contrast  with  ithe  clumsiness  of  the  composer,  con- 
sidered his  abilities  slighted,  and  shortly  resigned  from  his  post  as 
Hojkapellmeister  at  Meiningen.  The  incident  proves  the  tactlessness 
of  Brahms  and  the  touchiness  of  Biilow.  Yet  Biilow  carried  the  sym- 
phony, in  that  same  season,  through  a  "crusading"  tour  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland. 

Florence  May  has  remembered  and  described  another  notable  per- 
formance of  this  symphony,  a  decade  later,  in  Vienna,  on  March  7, 
1897,  at  a  Philharmonic  concert.  Brahms  was  then  a  sick  man;  he  had 
less  than  a  month  to  live: 

"The  fourth  symphony  had  never  become  a  favorite  work  in  Vienna. 
Received  with  reserve  on  its  first  performance,  it  had  not  since  gained 
much  more  from  the  general  public  of  the  city  than  the  respect  sure 
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to  be  accorded  there  to  an  important  work  by  Brahms.  Today,  how- 
ever, a  storm  of  applause  broke  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement, 
not  to  be  quieted  until  the  composer,  coming  to  the  front  of  the 
artist's  box  in  which  he  was  seated,  showed  himself  to  the  audience. 
The  demonstration  was  renewed  after  the  second  and  the  third  move- 
ments, and  an  extraordinary  scene  followed  the  conclusion  of  the 
work.  The  applauding,  shouting  house,  its  gaze  riveted  on  the  figure 
standing  in  the  balcony,  so  familiar  and  yet  in  present  aspect  so 
strange,  seemed  unable  to  let  him  go.  Tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as 
he  stood  there,  shrunken  in  form,  with  lined  countenance,  strained 
expression,  white  hair  hanging  lank;  and  through  the  audience  there 
was  a  feeling  as  of  a  stifled  sob,  for  each  knew  that  they  were  saying 
farewell.  Another  outburst  of  applause  and  yet  another;  one  more 
acknowledgment  from  the  master;  and  Brahms  and  his  Vienna  had 
parted  forever." 

Still  another  interesting  tale  is  told  by  Miss  May  about  the  Fourth 
Symphony,  and  this  refers  to  the  summer  of  1885,  at  Miirzzuschlag, 
when  it  was  nearing  completion:  "Returning  one  afternoon  from  a 
walk,  he  [Brahms]  found  that  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  had 
caught  fire,  and  that  his  friends  were  busily  engaged  in  bringing  his 
papers,  and  amongst  ithem  the  nearly  finished  manuscript  of  the  new 
symphony,  into  the  garden.  He  immediately  set  to  work  to  help  in 
getting  the  fire  under,  whilst  Frau  Fellinger  sat  out  of  doors  with 
either  arm  outspread  on  the  precious  papers  piled  on  each  side  of  her." 

There  was  another  moment  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  when 
the  score  might  conceivably  have  been  lost.  Brahms  dispatched  the 
manuscript  to  Meiningen  in  September,  1885,  a  few  days  before  his 
own  arrival  there.  "I  remember,"  so  Frederic  Lamond  has  written, 
"how  Biilow  reproached  Brahms  about  it,  protesting  that  so  valuable 
a  manuscript  as  the  symphony  had  been  sent  to  Meiningen  by  simple 
post  without  registration! 

"  'What  would  have  happened  if  the  package  had  been  lost?'  asked 
Biilow. 

"  'Well.  I  should  have  had  to  compose  the  symphony  again'  ('Na, 
dann  hdtte  ich  die  Sinfonie  half  noch  einmal  komponieren  miissen') , 
was  Brahms'  gruff  answer." 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
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Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 
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Eastern   Headquarters:  —  20   EAST  54TH   STREET,   NEW  YORK  CITY 
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This  Settles  It 


Once  you  have  an  Employers'  Group  Plan  .  .  .  and  have  an 
Employers'  Group  agent  keep  it  up  to  date  .  .  .  you  never  have 
to  worry  about  your  fire  and  casualty  insurance.  You  have  no 
doubts  as  to  whether  you  have  too  much  or  too  little  insurance 
...  or  whether  or  not  you  have  the  newest  types  of  coverage  .  .  . 
or  if  you've  overlooked  and  omitted  protection  you  need  and 
want  to  have. 

Our  plan  settles  these  questions  once  and  for  all.  Based  on  a 
complete  analysis  of  all  your  needs,  this  plan  outlines  in  detail 
the  protection  program  best  suited  to  you.  Ask  your  Employers' 
Group  agent  about  it  today. 

THE   EMPLOYERS'   GROUP 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
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Carnegie  Hall 

Sixty-second  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


SECOND  EVENING  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY,  January  14 


Program 


Prokofieff "Classical"   Symphony,   Op.   25 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotte:  non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Molto  vivace 

Hindemith Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler" 

("Matthias  the  Painter") 
Angelic  Concert 
Entombment 
Temptation  of  St.  Anthony 


INTERMISSION 


Tchaikovsky.  ....  .Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Path^tique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  are  broadcast  (9:30  —  10:30  EST) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company.      (WJZ) . 
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"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,   Op.   25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical 
subjects  whose  pen  name  is  "Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique'1  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  eleven  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY,    "MATHIS    DER    MALER"     ("MATTHIAS    THE 

PAINTER") 

By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born  at  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895 


Hindemith 's  "Symphony,"  three  orchestral  excerpts  from  his  then  unperformed 
opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  was  first  played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin 
under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  March  12,  1934.  Otto  Klemperer  introduced  it  to  this 
country  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New  York, 
October  4,  1934.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  December  7  of  the  same  season,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 

The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percus- 
sion, and  strings. 

The  opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  after  lying  unplayed  for  years,  was  at  last  brought 
to  the  stage  of  the  Stadttheater  in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Denzler, 
May  28,  1938.  There  was  a  concert  performance  of  the  opera  by  the  B.  B.  C.  Or- 
chestra in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  Clarence  Raybould,  conductor,  March   15,  1939. 

Before  Hindemith's  "Mathis  der  Maler"  was  made  known  as  a  stage 
piece,  those  who  examined  and  described  the  "Symphony"  which 
the  composer  drew  from  it  were  content  to  compare  the  three  move- 
ments with  three  famous  paintings  of  the  Isenheim  Altar  piece  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Colmar,  Alsace,  the  eloquent  handiwork 
of  Matthias  Griinewald,  the  sixteenth-century  German  painter  who 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  composer  identifies  the 
three  movements  specifically  enough  with  the  three  fine  panel  groups 
of  Griinewald.  The  identification  still  holds  when  the  opera  is  con- 
sidered, for  although  the  orchestral  excerpts  figure  importantly  in 
the  opera,  and  are  lifted  bodily  from  it,  the  Isenheim  Altar  pieces 
too,  with  their  devotional  spirit,  pervade  the  opera  and  there 
take  on  a  special  symbolism  connected  with  the  dramatic  action. 
For  example,  the  third  movement,  "The  Temptation  of  Saint 
Anthony,"  becomes,  in  the  sixth  scene,  the  temptation  of  the  painter 
himself,  drawn  into  the  bitter  birth  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  dis- 
tracted for  the  moment  from  his  entire  devotion  to  his  art. 

"The  Angelic  Concert"  is  the  overture  to  the  opera.  Its  principal 
melody,  "Es  sungen  drei  Engel,"  appears  frequently  in  the  opera 
itself,  and  is  sometimes  varied.  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony," 
to  be  found  intact  in  the  sixth  scene,  is  there  given  an  added  effect 
by  choral  treatment.*  "The  Entombment"  becomes  the  intermezzo 
in  the  final  scene,  and  also  accompanies  the  final  withdrawal  of  the 
central  figure  from  the  world  of  strife. 


*  The  omission  of  the  chorus  in  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony"  does  not  alter  the  in- 
strumental score,  in  which  the  parts  are  doubled.  The  concert  excerpt  is  not  taken  "intact" 
from  the  opera,  but  has  some  excisions  and  additions  —  J.  N.  B. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC,"  Op.  74 

By  Peter  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Bom  at  Votkinsk   in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following,  Emil  Paur  con- 
ducting. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tarn  tam  and  strings. 

Talking  with  his  brother  Modeste  on  the  day  after  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the 
problem  of  a  title,  for  he  was  about  to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher. 
He  had  thought  of  calling  it  "A  Programme  Symphony"  and  had 
written  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  Davidoff,  of  this  intention,  adding, 
"This  programme  is  penetrated  by  subjective  sentiment.  .  .  .  The 
programme  is  of  a  kind  which  remains  an  enigma  to  all  —  let  them 
guess  it  who  can."  And  he  said  to  Modeste  when  the  question  of  a 
title  was  under  discussion,  "What  does  'programme  symphony'  mean 
when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?"  In  other  words,  he  foresaw  that 
to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the  same  time  explain  nothing  and 
invite  from  every  side  a  question  which  he  could  not  answer.  He  ac- 
cepted Modeste's  suggestion  of  "Pathetique"  but  thought  better  of 
it  after  the  score  had  been  shipped  to  Jurgenson,  and  wrote  his 
preference  for  the  number  and  nothing  else.  But  the  symphony  was 
published  as  the  "Pathetique";  Jurgenson  had  evidently  insisted  upon 
what  was  a  good  selling  title.  We  can  only  conclude  from  these  cir- 
cumstances that  there  was  some  sort  of  programme  in  Tchaikovsky's 
mind  but  that  the  "subjective"  sentiment  of  which  he  spoke  was  more 
than  he  could  explain.  Plainly,  too,  the  word  "Pathetique,"  while 
giving  the  general  character  of  the  music,  fell  short  of  conveying  the 
programme. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  Dean 

New  appointments  for  1947-1948: 

Richard  Burgin,  Violin  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Chorus 

Willis  W.  Fay,  Pianoforte  Walter   Piston,  Composition  Seminar 

Ernst  Possony,  Voice  and  Opera  Felix  Wolfes,  Repertoire   (coaching) 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Dean 

290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Modeste's  title  "Pathetique"  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an 
apt  one,  because  the  symphony  has  all  the  habiliments  of  melan- 
choly —  the  stressing  of  the  minor  mood,  the  sinking  chromatic 
melodies,  the  poignant  dissonances,  the  exploration  of  the  darkest 
depths  and  coloring  of  the  orchestra,  the  upsweeping  attack  upon  a 
theme,  the  outbursts  of  defiance.  But  these  are  not  mere  devices,  as 
Tchaikovsky  used  them.  If  they  were,  the  symphony  would  be  no 
better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre  music  in  the  affecting  style  then  being 
written.  They  were  externals  useful  to  his  expressive  purpose,  but 
no  more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm  which  is  the  outward  sign  of 
an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a  deeper  motivation  to  the  symphony 
—  a  motivation  which  is  eloquent  and  unmistakable  in  the  music 
itself  and  which  the  word  "Pathetique"  serves  only  vaguely  to  indicate. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melan- 
choly music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal 
troubles,  as  if  music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narra- 
tive arts,  a  structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The  symphony,  of  course, 
is  colored  by  the  character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mir- 
ror the  Tchaikovsky  one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic 
fears,  the  mental  and  physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have 
simply  nothing  to  do  with  musical  matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky 
were  pure  sensuous  delight,  his  salvation  when  life  threatened  to 
become  insupportable.  And  he  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  re- 
sort to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's  most  affecting  and  luxuriant 
expression.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to  periodical  depressions  and 
elations  (he  showed  every  sign  of  elation  while  at  work  upon  the 
symphony)  may  well  have  attuned  him  to  nostalgic  music  moods. 
But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his  time  certainly  had  a  good  deal 
more  to  do  with  it.  His  generation  revelled  in  the  depiction  of 
sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin  actually  moved 
Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most  dramatic  music.  But 
Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to  tears  —  as 
did  his  admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down.  "While  composing 
the  [sixth]  symphony  in  my  mind,"  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to  his 
nephew,  "I  frequently  shed  tears." 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the 
"Pathetique"  must  have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost 
nature  of  its  composer.  But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's 
emotional  nature,  conditioned  by  his  experience,  is  transformed  into 
the  realm  of  tone  patterns  is  a  process  too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived, 
and  it  will  be  understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchaikov- 
sky, addicted  like  other  Russians  to  self-examination,  sometimes  tried 
to  explain  his  deeper  feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music, 
but  invariably  he  found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high- 
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sounding  but  inadequate  generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  him- 
self of  "insincerity";  perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing 
to  cover  his  own  vague  understanding.  Only  his  music  was  "sincere" 
—  that  is,  when  he  was  at  his  best  and  satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the 
"Pathetique."  He  wrote  to  Davidoff,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the 
symphony,  "I  certainly  regard  it  as  quite  the  best  —  and  especially 
the  most  sincere  —  of  all  my  works.  I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any 
one  of  my  musical  offspring  before."  Here  is  a  case  where  the  artist 
can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot;  more  clearly  even  than 
he  consciously  knows  himself. 

The  final  impression  of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  when  it  is  listened 
to  without  preconceptions  is  anything  but  pessimistic.  The  first  move- 
ment and  the  last,  which  are  the  key  movements  of  the  symphony, 
are  very  similar  in  plan.  The  duality  in  each  case  consists  of  a  spare 
and  desolate  theme  and  another  of  sorrowful  cast  which  is  neverthe- 
less calm  and  assuaging.  Each  theme  is  developed  independently  in 
separate  alternating  sections,  each  working  up  into  an  agitated  form. 
But  the  second  theme  has  always  the  final  answer.  Each  movement 
ends  gently  with  a  gradual  and  peaceful  subsidence. 

The  bassoon  softly  sets  forth  the  first  theme,  Adagio,  in  rising 
sequences  accentuating  the  minor.  The  violas  carry  it  down  again 
into  the  depths,  and  after  a  suspensive  pause  the  theme  becomes 
vigorous  and  rhythmic  in  an  Allegro  non  troppo  as  it  is  developed 
stormily  over  a  constant  agitation  of  string  figures.  The  figure 
melts  away  and  after  another  pause  the  second  theme,  tranquil 
and  singing  in  a  clear  D  major,  spreads  its  consolation.  "Tenera- 
mente,  molto  cantabile,  con  espansione,"  reads  the  direction  over  it. 
The  theme  is  developed  over  a  springy  rhythm  in  the  strings  and 
then,  in  an  Andante  episode,  is  sung  without  mutes  and  passion- 
ately, the  violins  sweeping  up  to  attack  the  note  at  its  peak.  This 
theme  dies  away  in  another  long  descent  into  the  depths  of  the  bas- 
soon. And  now  the  first  theme  returns  in  its  agitated  rhythmic  form 
and  works  up  at  length  to  violent  and  frenzied  utterance.  Another 
tense  pause  (these  pauses  are  very  characteristic  of  this  dramatic 
symphony)  and  the  second  theme  returns,  in  a  passionate  outpour- 
ing from  the  violins.  Its  message  is  conclusive,  and  at  last  passion  is 
dispersed  as  the  strings  give  out  soft  descending  pizzicato  scales  of 
B  major.  The  strife  of  this  movement,  with  its  questionings  and  its 
outbreaks,  is  at  last  resolved. 

The  second  movement,  an  Allegro  con  grazia  in  5/4  rhythm  through- 
out, has  relics  of  the  traditional  scherzo  in  its  repeats,  trio  and  da 
capo,  but  there  is  nothing  scherzo-like  in  its  mood.  It  moves  at  a 
steady,  even  pace,  gracefully  melodic,  a  foil  to  the  great  variety  of 
tempo  and  the  extreme  contrasts  of  the  movement  before.  The  main 
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section  offers  a  relief  from  melancholy,  and  only  the  trio,  with  its 
constant  descent  and  its  reiteration  of  drumbeats,  throws  a  light 
cloud  over  the  whole.  Here  there  is  another  verbal  clue:  "Sweetly  and 
softly"    ("Con  dolcezza  e  flebile") . 

After  the  placidity  of  this  movement,  the  third  bursts  upon  the 
scene  with  shattering  effect.  It  seems  to  pick  up  the  fitful  storminess 
of  the  first  movement  and  gather  it  up  into  a  steady  frenzy.  Again 
the  strings  keep  up  a  constant  agitation  as  the  brass  strides  through 
fragments  of  a  martial  theme.  Pomp  is  here,  with  clashing  cymbals. 
But  when  with  a  final  abrupt  outburst  the  movement  has  ended,  the 
frenzies  of  defiance  (if  such  it  is)  are  completely  spent. 

Again  the  complete  contrast  of  a  dark  lamentation  in  the  strings, 
as  the  last  movement  begins.  With  its  melodic  descent,  its  dissonant 
chords,  the  symphony  here  reaches  its  darkest  moments.  Then  comes 
the  answering  theme  in  a  gentle  and  luminous  D  major.  "Con  lenezza 
e  devozione,"  the  composer  directs,  lest  we  miss  its  character  of  "gen- 
tleness and  devotion."  The  theme  is  sung  by  the  strings  over  soft  pul- 
sations from  the  horns.  The  anguished  opening  theme  returns  in  more 
impassioned  voice  than  before.  But  when  this  voice  has  lapsed  into 
silence  in  the  dramatic  way  which  by  this  time  has  become  inevitable, 
there  comes  a  chain  of  soft  trombone  chords  that  might  well  have 
been  labelled  "con  devozione,"  and  once  more  there  is  heard  the  quiet 
descending  scale  theme  by  the  muted  strings.  Now  passion  is  gone  as 
well  as  violence,  as  the  melody  descends  into  the  deepest  register  of 
the  'cellos  and  melts  into  silence.  If  the  composer  ends  darkly,  he  is  at 
least  at  peace  with  himself.  Resignation  is  a  strange  word  to  use  for 
Tchaikovsky,  but  it  seems  to  fit  here. 

[copyrighted] 
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PUSHKIN 
By  Ernest  J.  Simmons 


The  following  biographical  sketch  of  Alexander  Pushkin  was  kindly  contributed 
to  this  publication  on  the  occasion  of  a  concert  commemorating  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth  by  Dr.  Simmons  of  the  English  Department  at  Harvard 
University,  the  author  of  the  first  full  length  biography  in  English  of  the  famous 
Russian  poet    ('Pushkin''  by  Ernest  ].  Simmons,  Harvard  University  Press) . 

Alexander  Sergeievich  Pushkin  was  born  in  Moscow,  May  26,  1799 
JTjl  (New  Style,  June  6) .  His  maternal  great-grandfather  was  the  son 
of  an  Abyssinian  prince  and  was  brought  to  Russia  at  the  behest  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Pushkin's  swarthy  complexion,  thick,  full  lips,  and 
somewhat  flat  nose  betrayed  his  Abyssinian  ancestry.  On  his  father's 
side  he  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  Russian  family,  the 
members  of  which  had  frequently  filled  high  offices  in  the  government. 

Pushkin  was  an  awkward,  unloved  child  in  the  household,  much 
neglected  by  carefree  parents,  and  comforted  only  by  his  grandmother 
and  peasant  nurse,  Arina  Rodionovna,  whose  bedtime  stories  first 
nourished  in  him  a  love  for  the  charming  folklore  of  Russia.  He  re- 
ceived little  formal  education  as  a  child,  but  in  his  father's  large 
library  he  read  omnivorously.  In  the  literary  atmosphere  of  the  Push- 
kin household  poetry  came  to  him  as  easily  as  leaves  to  the  trees,  and 
at  the  age  of  eight  he  began  to  compose  verse. 

On  October  19,  1811,  Pushkin  entered  the  newly  established  Lyceum 
of  Tsarskoe  Selo,  where  he  remained  as  a  student  for  six  years.  The 
education  he  obtained  there  was  not  very  thorough,  but  these  six 
years  had  a  great  influence  on  him  as  a  man  and  a  poet.  He  graduated 
from  the  Lyceum  on  June  9,  1817,  with  the  rank  of  collegiate  secretary 
and  with  the  reward  of  a  minor  position  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

With  the  exception  of  several  visits  to  his  mother's  estate,  Pushkin 
spent  the  next  three  years  in  St.  Petersburg.  At  eighteen  the  essential 
traits  of  his  nature  had  attained  well-defined  characteristics.  He  was 
short,  muscular,  and  anything  but  attractive.  But  his  face  was  un- 
usually expressive,  animated  by  brilliant  eyes  that  suggested  a  world 
of  contemplation  and  poetic  beauty.  Vivacity  was  his  most  distinctive 
personal  trait.  It  was  a  period  for  sowing  wild  oats,  and  in  the  capital 
Pushkin  soon  revolved  in  a  glittering  circle  of  worldly  youths  and 
aristocratic  guardsmen.  For  a  time  his  days  and  nights  were  occupied 
with  the  theatre  and  pretty  actresses,  carefree  bottle-companions, 
gambling,  and  duels.  Yet  he  did  not  forget  his  muse,  and  by  1820  he 
had  finished  his  first  long  poem,  Russian  and  Ludmilla.  In  a  most 
emphatic  manner  this  work  heralded  the  advent  of  Russia's  greatest 
poet.  Before  it  was  published,  however,  he  was  forced  to  leave  St. 
Petersburg.    Contacts   with   members    of   the   growing  revolutionary 
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movement,  scurrilous  epigrams  on  reactionary  officials,  and  a  series  of 
daring  radical  poems  brought  Pushkin  to  the  attention  of  the  police. 
The  intercession  of  friends  saved  him  from  Siberia,  but  Alexander  I 
ordered  him  to  southern  Russia. 

On  May  6,  1820,  Pushkin  set  out  for  Ekaterinoslav.  The  next  four 
years  were  spent  in  wandering  through  the  Caucasus  and  the  Crimea, 
and  in  residence  in  Kishinev  (1820-23)  and  Odessa  (1823-24) .  It  was 
a  period  of  wide  experience  and  disillusionment.  The  expected  recall 
from  exile  never  came,  and  Pushkin  sought  to  escape  his  despair  in 
dissipation.  During  these  years  he  fell  much  under  the  dominating 
influence  of  Byron,  and  wrote  a  series  of  exotic  verse  tales  (The  Pris- 
oner of  the  Caucasus,  The  Robber-Brothers,  The  Bakhchisarai  Foun- 
tain, and  The  Gypsies)  which  were  inspired  by  Byron's  Oriental  tales. 
And  in  Kishinev,  in  1823,  he  began  his  great  masterpiece,  Eugene 
Oniegin,  which  was  to  take  him  eight  years  to  complete.  A  letter  with 
irreligious  remarks,  and  the  complaints  of  his  superior  in  Odessa, 
eventually  resulted  in  the  further  displeasure  of  the  government.  He 
was  ordered  to  retire  to  his  mother's  estate  at  Mikhailovskoe  in  the 
province  of  Pskov  in  1824.  These  four  years  in  the  south,  however, 
had  been  fruitful;  he  had  come  of  age  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man. 

For  the  next  two  years  (1824-26)  Pushkin  remained  cooped  up  in 
the  village  of  Mikhailovskoe,  continually  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
authorities.  It  was  a  period  of  splendid  literary  accomplishment.  He 
now  threw  off  Childe  Harold's  cloak  and  entered  upon  the  path  of 
his  natural  artistic  development  —  objective  realism.  Besides  a  number 
of  beautiful  lyrics,  he  finished  six  chapters  of  Eugene  Oniegin,  and 
wrote,  after  the  fashion  of  Shakespeare,  the  historical  drama,  Boris 
Godunov.  Despite  his  activity,  he  fretted  under  his  confinement  and 
made  vain  efforts  to  escape.  The  death  of  Alexander  I  gave  him  some 
hope  of  pardon,  but  this  seemed  to  vanish  with  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Decembrist  Revolt  (December  14,  1825),  which  ushered  in  the 
reign  of  Nicholas  I.  Pushkin  had  never  joined  the  political  conspiracy, 
but  his  reputation  was  that  of  a  liberal,  and  he  had  many  close  friends 
among  the  rebels.  Momentarily  expecting  arrest,  he  was  finally  sum- 
moned to  Moscow  by  the  Tsar,  and  arrived  in  the  city  on  September 
8,   1826. 

That  very  day  Pushkin  had  his  famous  audience  with  Nicholas  I. 
With  dignity  he  admitted  to  his  friendship  with  the  Decembrists  and 
to  his  sympathy  for  their  cause.  The  Tsar  gave  him  his  freedom  and 
promised  to  act  as  his  censor.  In  reality,  Pushkin  was  immediately 
placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  secret  police,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  every  move  he  made  was  watched.  The  pardoned 
poet  became  the  darling  of  the  hour,  and  this  occasion  marks  the 
high  point  in  his  popularity.  Moscow  made  a  national  hero  of  him, 
and  his  name  was  on  everybody's  lips. 
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A  period   (1826-31)   of  restless  wandering  between  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  ensued.  There  was  much  dissipation,  quarrels  with  the 
authorities,  financial  difficulties,  and  resentment  against  the  continued 
spying  of  the  police.  More  than  anything  else,  he  felt  the  need  to  settle 
down.  At  a  ball  in  Moscow   (1828)    he  first  saw  and  fell  in  love  with 
sixteen-year-old  Natalya  Goncharova.  The  rejection  of  his  proposal 
helped  to  seal  his  determination  to  go  off  to  the  Caucasus  to  fight  in 
the  war  against  the  Turks.  Upon  his  return  he  proposed  again,  and 
was  accepted.  Shortly  before  his  marriage  he  spent  some  three  months 
at  his  father's  estate  at  Boldino,  where  he  enjoyed  a  remarkable  surge 
of  creative  energy.  Here  he  finished  Eugene  Oniegin,  wrote  his  bril- 
liant Dramatic  Scenes,  The  Tales  of  Belkin,  and  other  pieces.  At  last, 
his  long-delayed  marriage  took  place  in  Moscow  on  February  18,  1831. 
Pushkin  was  deeply  in  love  with  his  wife,  and  during  the  early 
months  of  their  married  life  he  was  serenely  happy.  Although  praised 
as  the  first  beauty  of  her  day,  Natasha  was  in  no  sense  a  suitable  mate 
for  Pushkin.   She  was  a  very  ordinary  young  woman,   entirely  self- 
centered,   and  eager   for   male   attention.   Her   mind   was   extremely 
limited,  and  she  had  no  interest  in  poetry.  Pushkin  treated  her  as  a 
child,  and  she  sought  an  escape  from  her  intellectual  husband  in  the 
pleasures  of  society.  Natasha  was  a  brilliant  success  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg social  world,  and  during  the  next  six  years  Pushkin  strove  against 
mounting  expenses  and  a  growing  family   (four  children  were  born) 
to  maintain  his  position  in  the  extravagant  life  of  the  capital.  He  got 
little  time  or  peace  in  which  to  write.  Adversities  wore  him  down. 
Endless  social  events,  tremendous  debts,  the  hostility  of  the  Tsar,  the 
spying -of  the  police,  the  snobbery  of  Petersburg  aristocrats,  and  his 
inability  to  sever  the  silken  chains  that  bound  him  to  the  throne  —  all 
contrived  to  poison  his  existence.  Then,  finally,  came  an  insulting 
anonymous  letter    (1836),  hinting  at  an  affair  between  his  wife  and 
a  handsome  young  French  officer  in  the  Russian  army,  Baron  George 
d'Anthes.  A  duel  resulted,  and  Pushkin  was  mortally  wounded.  He 
died,  after  two  days  of  agony,  on  January  29,  1837    (new  Style,  Feb- 
ruary 10) ,  and  was  buried  beside  his  mother  in  a  monastery  near  the 
village  of  Mikhailovskoe.   - 
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"THE  RETURN  OF  PUSHKIN,"  Elegy  in  Three  Parts, 
for  High  Voice  and  Orchestra 

By  Nikolai  Nabokov 
Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  April  17,  1903 


Composed  by  commission  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  Inc.,  this  music 
is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mme.  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  The  orchestration  is  as 
follows:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  timpani,  bells,  and  strings.  According  to  a  notation  on  the  manuscript 
score,  the  draft  was  completed  July,  1947,  and  the  orchestration  on  November  30 

It  was  in  1835  that  Alexander  Pushkin  wrote  the  verses  inspired  by 
his  impressions  on  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  exile.  The  poem  is 
here  translated  by  Vladimir  Nabokov:* 

"THE   RETURN   OF   PUSHKIN* 

...  I  have  seen  again 
that  corner  of  the  earth  where  once  I  spent 
in  banishment  two  years  of  time  unnoticed 
Another  ten  have  now  gone  by,  and  many 
have  been  the  turns  and  changes  in  my  life, 
and  I  to  nature's  law  conforming  also 
in  many  ways   have  changed;   but  here  again 
the  past  envelops  me,  so  near  and  vivid 
that  I,  meseems,  but  yesternight  among 
these  groves  have  wandered. 

Modest  house  of  exile! 
'Tis  here  we  dwelt,  my  poor  old  nurse  and  I. 
But  now  she  is  no  more,  and  from  my  chamber 
that  heavy  tread  of  hers  I  hear  no  longer; 
gone  are  her  fussiness  and  supervision, 
and  gone  the  nights,  full  of  the  blizzard's  wailing, 
when  she  would  tell  me  stories  that  since  childhood 
I  knew  by  heart  but  never  tired  of  hearing. 

That  wooded  hilltop  was  the  place  where  often 
I  sat  in  meditation  while  I  gazed 
at  yonder  lake  and  with  nostalgic  sadness 
remembered  other  waves,  another  shoreline  .  .  . 
'Mid  pastures  green  and  cornfields  ripe  and  tawny 
again  the  lake  spreads  wide  and  blue  before  me. 
Across  that  dreamy  wilderness  of  water 
a  fisherman  drifts  by  and  pulls  along 
his  wretched  drag-net.  Upon  the  slopes  around  it 
some  peasant  huts  are  scattered,  and  beyond  them 
awry,  a  wind-mill  stands,  its  vanes  in  motion, 
rotating  with  an  effort  .  .  . 


*Vladimir  Nabokov  is  a  cousin  of  the  composer 
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On  the  border 
of  my  grandfather's  land,  right  near  the  spot 
where,  furrowed  by  the  elements,  the  highway 
goes  toiling  up  the  hill-side,  three  tall  pines 
arise  —  one  at  a  distance,  the  two  others 
set  close  together.  Here,  whenever  by  them 
alone  I  used  to  pass  on  horseback  in  the  moonlight, 
their  friendly  summits  soughing  in  the  wind 
would  greet  me  wistfully.  Now  I  come  riding 
again  along  that  road,  and  there  before  me 
again  I  see  them  loom.  They  have  not  altered, 
they  greet  me  with  the  same  familiar  murmur, 
but  near  the  spread  of  roots  already  rotting 
where  formerly  the  ground  was  bare  and  lifeless, 
there  has  come  forth  a  thriving  youthful  grove, 
a  verdant  progeny.  The  shrubs,  like  children 
about  their  parents  cluster  —  while  apart 
from  them  the  third  tree  stands  like  an  old  bachelor 
in  gloomy  solitude,  and  as  before 
the  soil  is  bare  around  him  .  .  . 

I  salute  you, 

0  young  tribe!  You  are  unknown  to  me.  Not  I 
shall  live  to  see  your  later  years  of  vigor, 
when  having  overtopped  my  three  old  comrades 
their  venerable  summits  you  will  screen 

from  passing  travellers.  But  let  me  hope 
my  grandson  hears  your  gentle  sigh  when  he, 
returning  from  some  friendly  entertainment, 
and  brimming  with  delightful  festive  thoughts 
among  the  shades  of  night  comes  ambling  by  you 
and  thinks  of  me  in  passing  .  .  . 

I  remember 
at  various  times,  Mikhailovskoye,  roaming 
through  your  fair  groves.  The  day  I  made  my  first 
appearance  in  your  midst  I  was  a  youth, 
the  soul  of  merriment.  With  carefree  ardor 

1  had  but  started  on  life's  journey.  Swiftly 
the  seasons  flew,  and  'twas  a  weary  stranger 
that  later  you  befriended.  Youth 

by  me  still  tarried,  but  my  strength  in  fate's 
unequal  strife  already  had  been  wasted. 
Envenomed  was  my  heart.  Morosely  brooding, 
I  often  thought  of  blooming  years  gone  by, 
of  youth  misspent  in  fruitless  tribulations, 
of  censure  well  deserved,  despite  its  harshness, 
of  friends  that  had  repaid  my  trust  by  slighting 
all  that  a  keen  and  tender  soul  could  offer  — 
and  deep  in  me  there  welled  most  bitter  feelings. 
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MARINA  KOSHETZ  is  the  daughter  of  Nina  Koshetz.  Miss  Koshetz 
began  her  career  in  the  films  and  has  appeared  in  radio  programs  on 
a  number  of  occasions.  After  being  specially  trained  by  her  mother, 
she  sang  the  part  of  Tatiana  in  a  Tchaikovsky  Centennial  production 
in  San  Francisco.  She  sang  the  principal  part  in  Moussorgsky's  "Fair 
at  Sorochintzi,"  as  produced  by  the  New  Opera  Company  in  New 
York.  Miss  Koshetz  has  appeared  in  films  under  contract  with  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  ("No  Leave,  No  Love";  "Two  Sisters  from  Boston") , 
and  has  just  completed  "Luxury  Liner"  with  Lauritz  Melchior. 

EUNICE  ALBERTS,  born  in  Boston,  is  the  daughter  of  Adele 
Alberts,  the  soprano  who  has  sung  on  several  occasions  with  this 
orchestra.^  Studying  in  Boston  at  the  Longy  School  and  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Miss  Alberts  later  enrolled  in  the 
Opera  Department  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  She  sang  in  the 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  at  the  Berkshire  Festival, 
August  8,  1946,  in  the  Boston  performances  April  25-26,  1947,  and 
in  the  Festival  performance  August  5,  1947.  She  also  sang  in  Mozart's 
Requiem  November  9,  1947.  She  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  New 
England  Opera  Theatre. 

f  Adele  Alberts  sang  in  Bach's  "Magnificat"  March  26,  1931  ;  Dukelsky's  "Epitaph"  April 
15,  1932 ;  Vaughan  Williams'  Pastoral  Symphony  January  13,  1933,  and  Lambert's  "The 
Rio  Grande"  April   14,   1934.   She  died  October   10  of  that  year. 


"LA  DAMOISELLE  £LUE" 

(After   Dante   Gabriel   Rossetti's   "The   Blessed   Damozel") 
Lyric  Poem  for  Female  Chorus,  Solo  Soprano  and  Contralto 

Voices,  and  Orchestra 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born    at    St.    Germain    (Seine-et-Oise) ,   France,    August    22,    1862;    died    at    Paris, 

March  25,  1918 


Debussy  composed  "La  Damoiselle  tlue"  in  1887.  It  was  first  performed  at  a 
concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale  in  the  Salle  £rard,  Paris,  April  8,  1893.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  in  Boston  with  piano  accompaniment 
on  December  10,  1903,  when  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  sang  the  two  solo  parts.  The  first 
performance  here  with  orchestra  was  by  the  Cecilia  Society  on  April  4,  1905, 
when  Isabelle  Bouton  and  Bertha  Cushing  Child  were  the  solo  singers.  There 
was  a  performance  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on  December  8,  1912,  under  the 
direction  of  Andre  Caplet,  the  soloists  being  Mary  Garden  and  Florence  de  Courcy. 
The  following  performances  have  been  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 
February  27,  1920  (Chorus  trained  by  Stephen  Townsend,  soloists,  Ethel  Frank, 
soprano,  and  Claramond  Thompson,  contralto)  ;  February  14,  1930  (Radcliffe 
Choral  Society,  Mme.  Ritter-Ciampi,  soprano,  and  Jean  Macdonald,  contralto)  ; 
December  11,  1931  (Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  soloists,  Mary  Garden  and  Marie 
Murray)  ;  December  4,  1942  (Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  soloists,  Marcelle  Denya, 
Jennie   Tourel.) 

The  orchestral  part  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  two  harps  and  strings.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Paul  Dukas. 

"La  Damoiselle  tlue"  could  be  called  Debussy's  first  score  con- 
ceived in  a  clear  apprehension  of  its  subject  and  without  obvious 
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indebtedness  to  one  style  or  another.  The  pre-Raphaelites  had  plainly 
influenced  the  "symbolist"  circle  in  Paris,  with  which  the  young 
Debussy  was  closely  allied.  The  naive  religious  fervor  of  Rossetti 
never  found  a  true  response  among  the  pagan  impressionists  in  Paris. 
"The  Blessed  Damozel"  was  one  of  Rossetti's  earliest,  having  been 
written  in  1848  and  published  two  years  later  in  the  pre-Raphaelite 
magazine,  "The  Germ."  Sarrazin's  translation,  in  unmetrical  and  un- 
rhymed  French,  could  not  preserve  Rossetti's  special  antique  simplicity, 
his  manner  of  naivete;  yet  something  of  this  was  caught  by  Debussy 
in  the  pure  and  delicate  colors  of  his  handling  of  the  poem  and  his 
prosody,  adroit  and  just,  was  prophetic  of  the  masterly  conception 
of  the  French  language  in  musical  terms  in  "Pelleas"  to  come. 

Chorus: 

La  demoiselle  elue  s'appuyait 

Sur  la  barriere  d'or  du  Ciel; 
Ses  yeux  etaient  plus  profonds 

Que  l'abime  des  eaux  calmes  au  soir. 
Elle  avait  trois  lys  a  la  main 

Et   sept   etoiles   dans    les   cheveux. 
Sa  robe  flottante  n'etait  point 

Ornee  de  fleurs  brodees, 
Mais    d'une    rose    blanche,    present    de 
Marie 

Pour  le  divin  service  justement  portee; 
Ses  cheveux,  qui  tombaient  le  long  des 
ses  epaules, 

fitaient  jaunes  comme  le  ble  mur. 


The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 

From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven; 
Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 

Of  waters  stilled  at  even; 
She   had   three  lilies  in  her  hand, 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 
Her  robe,  ungirt   from  clasp  to  hem, 

No   wrought   flowers   did   adorn, 
But  a  white  rose  of  Mary's  gift, 

For  service  meetly  worn; 
Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 

Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn. 


The  Narrator: 

Around  her,  lovers,  newly  met 

'Mid  deathless  love's  acclaims, 
Spoke  evermore  among  themselves 

Their  heart-remembered  names; 
And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 

Went  by  her  like  thin  flames. 

And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  stooped 

Out  of  the  circling  charm; 
Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 

The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 
And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 

Along  her  bended  arm. 


The  sun  was  gone  now;  the  curled  moon 

Was  like  a  little  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf;  and  now 

She  spoke  through  the  still  weather. 
Her  voice  was   like   the  voice  the  stars 

Had    when    they    sang    together. 


Autour  d'elle,  des  amants, 

Nouvellement  reunis, 
Repetaient  pour  toujours,  entre  eux, 

Leurs   nouveaux   noms   d'extase; 
Et  les  ames  qui  montaient  a  Dieu, 

Passaient  pres   d'elle   comme  de  fines 
flammes. 

Alors,  elle  s'inclina  de  nouveau, 

Et   se   pencha    en    dehors   du    charme 
encerclant, 
Jusqu'a    ce    que    son    sein    eut    echauffe 
La    barriere    sur    laquelle    elle    s'ap- 
puyait, 
Et   que   les   lys  gisent   comme  endormis 
Le  long  de  son  bras  etendu. 

Le  soleil  avait  disparu,  la  lune  annelee 
£tait  comme  une  petite  plume 

Flottant  au  loin  dans  l'espace; 

Et   voila  qu'elle  parla  a   travers  Fair 
calme. 

Sa  voix  etait  pareille  a  celle  des  etoiles 
Lorsqu'elles  chantent  en  choeur. 
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The  Damozel: 

"I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me, 

For  he  w^ll  come,"  she  said. 
Have  I  not  pray'd  in  Heaven?  —  on  earth 

Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  pray'd? 
Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength? 

And  shall  I  feel  afraid? 


"When    round    his    head    the    aureole 
clings, 

And  he  is  clothed  in  white, 
I'll  take  his  hand  and  go  with  him 

To  the  deep  wells  of  light; 
As  unto  a  stream  we  will  step  down, 

And    bathe    there   in    God's   sight. 


"We  two  will  lie  i'  the  shadow  of 

That  living  mystic  tree 
Within  whose  secret  growth   the  Dove 

Is  sometimes  felt  to  be, 
While  every  leaf  that  His  plumes  touch 

Saith  His  Name  audibly. 


"We    two,"    she    said,    "will    seek    the 
groves 

Where  the  lady  Mary  is, 
With  her  five  handmaidens,  whose  names 

Are  five  sweet  symphonies, 
Cecily,   Gertrude,   Magdalen, 

Margaret  and  Rosalys. 

"He  shall  fear,  haply,  and  be  dumb: 

Then  will  I  lay  my  cheek 
To  his,  and  tell  about  our  love, 

Not  once  abashed  or  weak: 
And  the  dear  Mother  will  approve 

My   pride,   and   let   me   speak. 


"Herself  shall   bring  us,  hand  in  hand, 
To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 

Kneel,     the     clear-ranged     unnumbered 
heads 
Bowed  with  their  aureoles: 

And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 
To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 


"Je  voudrais  qu'il  flit  deja  pres  de  moi, 

Car  il  viendra. 
N'ai-je  pas  prie  dans  le  Ciel?  Sur  terre, 

Seigneur,  Seigneur,  n'a-t-il  pas  prie? 
Deux  prieres  ne  sont-elles  pas  une  force 
parfaite? 

Et   pourquoi  m'effrairais-je? 

"Lorscjii'autour  de  sa   tete  s'attachera 
1'aureole, 
Et  qu'il  aura  revetu  sa  robe  blanche, 
Je  le  prcndrai  par  la  main  et  j'irai  avec 
lui 
Aux  sources  de  lumiere; 
Nous     y     entrerons     comme     dans     un 
courant, 
Et  nous  y  baignerons  a  la  face  de  Dieu. 

"Nous    nous     reposerons     lous    deux    a 
l'ombre 
De  ce  vivant  et   mystique  arbre 
Dans  le  feuillage  secret  duquel  on  sent 
parfois 
La   presence  de  la   colombe, 
Pendant  que  chaque  feuille,  touchee  par 
ses  plumes, 
Dit  son   nom   distinctenient. 

"Tons   deux    nous   chercherons  les   bos- 
quets 

Ou  trone  Dame  Marie 
Avec  ses  cinq   servantes,  dont  les  noms 

Sont  cinq  donees  symphonies: 
Cecile,  Blanchelys,  Madeleine, 

Marguerite  et  Roselys. 

"II   craindra   peut-etre   et   restera   muet; 
Alors,    je    poserai    ma   joue   contre   la 
sienne, 
Et  lui  parlerai  de  notre  amour, 

Sans  confusion    ni  faiblesse, 
Et     la     Chere     Mere     approuvera     mon 
orgueil, 
Et  me  laissera  parler. 
"Elle  meme  nous  amenera  la  main  dans 
la  main 
A     Celui     autour    duquel     toutes    les 
ames  s'agenouillent, 
Les  innombrables  tetes  clair  rangees 

Inclinees,   avec  leurs   aureoles. 
Et    les    anges    venus    a    notre    rencontre 
chanteront, 
S'accompagnant    de    leurs    guitares    et 
de  leurs  citoles. 
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"There  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 
Thus  much  for  him  and  me:  — 

Only  to  live  as  once  on  earth 
With  Love,  only  to  be, 

As  then  awhile,  for  ever  now 
Together,  I  and  he." 


Chorus: 

She  gazed   and   listened  and   then  said, 
Less  sad  of  speech   than  mild,  — 

The  Damozel: 

"All  this  is  when  he  comes." 

Chorus: 

She  ceased. 

The   light   thrilled  towards  her,  fill'd 
With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 

Her  eyes  prayed  and  she  smil'd. 

(I  saw  her  smile.)    But  soon  their  path 
Was  vague  in  distant  spheres: 


"Alors  je  demanderai  au  Christ,  Notre 
Seigneur, 
Cette  grande  faveur,  pour  lui  et  moi, 
Seulement  de  vivre  comme  autrefois  sut 
terre; 
Dans  l'Amour; 
Et   d'etre   pour    toujours,   comme   alon 
pour  un  temps, 
Ensemble,  moi  et  lui." 

Elle  regarda,  preta  l'oreille  et  dit, 
D'une  voix  moins  triste  que  douce: 

"Tout  ceci  sera  quand  il  viendra." 


Elle  se  tut: 

La  lumiere  tressaillit  de  son  cote, 
Remplie  d'un  fort  vol  d'anges  horizontal. 

Ses  yeux  prierent,  elle  sourit; 

Mais   bientot  leur  sentier  devint  vague 
Dans  les  spheres  distantes. 


The  Narrator: 

And  then  she  cast  her  arms  along 

The  golden  barriers, 
And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands, 

And  wept.    (I  heard  her  tears.) 
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Alors,  elle  jeta  ses  bras  le  long 

Des  barrieres  d'or. 
Et  posant  son  visage  entre  ses  mains, 

Pleura. 


LETTER  SCENE    (Air  of  Tatiana)    FROM  THE  OPERA 

"EUGENE  ONIEGIN"    (Act  I) 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  text  of  Tatiana's  letter  is  here  quoted  in  the  translation  of  Babette  Deutsch 
(as  published  in  the  collected  works  of  Pushkin,  edited  by  Yarmolinsky) .  The  pre- 
ceding soliloquy  added  in  the  libretto  is  not  in  Pushkin's  text: 

(Tatiana  remains  for  a  long  time  lost  in  thought;  then  rises  with  emotion, 
wearing  an  expression  of  fixed  resolve)  "Though  I  should  die  for  it,  I've  sworn  to 
live  first  my  heart's  longing.  The  silent  hopes  of  years  are  coming  to  life;  I  hear 
the  voice  of  passion."  (She  goes  to  the  writing  table,  writes,  then  pauses)  "No,  that 
will  not  do.  How  am  I  to  begin?"  (She  writes,  and  stops  to  read  what  she  has 
written)  "I  write  to  you  without  thought.  Punish  me  if  you  will;  I  shall  submit. 
But  if  you  have  a  single  spark  of  pity,  then  you  will  not  abandon  me.  First  I 
resolved  to  keep  my  secret  and  never  give  shape  to  the  words!"  (She  lays  the  letter 
aside)  "In  my  heart  my  love  must  lie  unspoken!  —  No  —  it  cannot  be  so!  Come  what 
will,  I  must  confess!"   (Writes) 
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I  write  you,  and  my  act  is  serving 
As  my  confession.  Why  say  more? 
I  know  of  what  I  am  deserving  — 
That  you  should  scorn  me,  or  ignore. 
But  for  my  wretched  fate  preserving 
A  drop  of  pity,  you'll  forbear 
To  give  me  over  to  despair. 
I  first  resolved  upon  refraining 
From    speech:    you    never    would    have 

learned 
The  secret  shame  with  which  I  burned, 
If  there  had  been  a  hope  remaining 
That  I  should  see  you  once  a  week 
Or  less,  that  I  should  hear  you  speak, 
And  answer  with  the  barest  greeting, 
But    have    one    thing,    when    you    were 

gone, 
One  thing  alone  to  think  upon 
For  days,  until  another  meeting. 
But  you're  unsociable,  they  say, 
The  country,  and  its  dulness,  bore  you; 
We  ...  we  don't  shine  in  any  way, 
But   have   a   warm,   frank   welcome    for 

you. 

Why  did  you   come  to  visit  us? 
Here  in  this  village  unfrequented, 
Not  knowing  you,  I  wrould  not  thus 
Have   learned   how   hearts   can    be   tor- 
mented. 
I  might   (who  knows?)    have  grown  con- 
tented, 
My  girlish   dreams  forever  stilled, 
And  found  a  partner  in  another, 
And  been  a  faithful  wife  and  mother, 
And  loved  the  duties  well  fulfilled. 

Another!   .  .  .  No,  I  could  have  given 

My  heart  to  one,  and  one  alone! 

It  was  decreed  .  .  .  the  will  of  Heaven 

Ordains  it  so:  I  am  your  own. 

All  mv  past  life  has  had  one  meaning  — 

That  I  should  meet  you.  God  on  High 

Has  sent  you,  and  I  shall  be  leaning 

On  your  protection  till  I  die  .  .  . 

You  came  in  dreams:  I  feared  to  waken, 


I  loved  your  image  even  then; 
I  trembled  at  your  glance,  and  when 
You  spoke,  my  very  soul  was  shaken. 
Only  a  dream?  It  could  not  be! 
The  moment  that  I  saw  you  coming, 
I  burned,  my  pulses  started  drumming, 
And  my  heart  whispered:  it  is  he! 
Yes,  deep  within  I  had  the  feeling, 
When  at  my  tasks  of  charity, 
Or  when,  the  world  about  me  reeling, 
I  looked  for  peace  in  prayer,  kneeling, 
That  silently  you  spoke  to  me. 

Just  now,  did  I  not  see  you  flitting 
Through    the    dim    room    where    I    am 

sitting, 
To  stand,  dear  vision,  by  my  bed? 
Was  it  not  you  who  gently  gave  me 
A  word  to  solace  and  to  save  me: 
The  hope  on  which  my  heart  is  fed? 
Are  you  a  guardian  angel  to  me? 
Or  but  a  tempter  to  undo  me? 
Dispel  my  doubts!    My  mind's  awhirl; 
Perhaps  this  is  a  mad  delusion, 
The  folly  of  a  simple  girl: 
Fate  plans  a  different  conclusion  .  .  . 
So  be  it!  Now  my  destiny 
Lies  in  your  hands,  for  you  to  fashion; 
Forgive  the  tears  you  wring  from  me, 
I  throw  myself  on  your  compassion  .  .  . 
Imagine:   here  I   am  alone, 
With  none  to  understand  or  cherish 
Mv  restless  thoughts,  and  I  must  perish, 
Stifled,  in  solitude,  unknown. 
I  wait:  when  once  your  look  has  spoken, 
The   heart  once   more  with   hope   will 

glow, 
Or  a  deserved  reproach  will  show 
The  painful   dream  forever  broken! 

Reread  I  cannot  ...  I  must  end  .  .  . 
The   fear,   the  shame,   are   past   endur- 
ance .  .  . 
Upon  your  honor  I  depend, 
And  lean  upon  it  with  assurance  .  .  . 


The  important  place  which  the  writings  of  Pushkin  have  occupied 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Russian  people  for  a  century  past  is  well 
indicated  by  the  number  of  operas  which  Russian  composers  have 
based  upon  his  works.  Glinka's  opera,  "Russian  and  Ludmilla,"  writ- 
ten just  after  the  poet's  death,  was  the  first  of  them.  This  opera,  to- 
gether with  Dargomijsky's  setting  of  "The  Stone  Guest,"  became 
models  for  the  nationalist  school  at  St.  Petersburg.  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
contrived  operas  out  of  three  of  Pushkin's  poems:  "Mozart  and  Salieri," 
the  "Tsar  Saltan,"  and  "The  Golden  Cock."  Moussorgsky  turned  to 
Pushkin  for  his  "Boris  Godounov"  and  Cesar  Cui  made  a  setting  of 
"The  Captain's  Daughter."  In  Moscow,  Tchaikovsky  found  subjects 
for  four  operas  in  the  texts  of  Pushkin:  "Eugene  Oniegin,"  "Pique 
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Dame"  (from  the  short  story  in  prose) ,  "Mazeppa"  (based  on  Push- 
kin's "Poltava") ,  and  "Voyevode."  Rachmaninoff  made  an  opera  from 
"The  Covetous  Knight,"  and  another,  "Aleko,"  from  the  poem  "The 
Gypsies."  Stravinsky's  opera-bouffe  "Mavra"  is  derived  from  Push- 
kin's novel  in  verse,  "Kolumna's  Little  House." 

[copyrighted] 


"FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI,"  Fantasia,  Op.  32 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka.  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  av 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Tchaikovsky's  Fantasia  on  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  was  completed  in  November, 
1876.  The  first  performance  took  place  on  February  25,  1877,  at  the  tenth  symphony 
concert  of  the  Russian  Music  Society  in  Moscow,  conducted  by  Nicholas  Rubinstein. 

A  performance  of  the  Fantasia  is  on  record  as  having  been  given  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  New  York,  Adolph  Neuendorff  conductor,  December  21,  1878. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Boston. 
Bernard  Listemann  conductor,  December  31,  1891.  The  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  2,  1895. 

The  orchestration  includes  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  harp  and  strings.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Serge  Taneiev. 

Tchaikovsky,  looking  around  for  a  suitable  subject  for  an  opera  in 
the  year  1875,  received  from  K.  T.  Zvantsev  a  libretto  based  on 
the  story  of  "Francesca  da  Rimini."  But  the  composer,  enthusiastic 
over  the  recently  completed  score  of  Bizet's  "Carmen,"  of  which  he 
had  been  sent  a  copy,  had  undergone  a  revulsion  from  the  romantic 
figures  customary  in  operas,  and  a  yearning  for  realism.  Nevertheless 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  love  and  the  eternal  punishment  of 
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Francesca  and  Paolo  as  told  in  Dante's  "Inferno"  seized  upon  his 
imagination.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  Modeste  from  Paris  in  July, 
1876:  "Early  this  morning  I  read  through  the  Fifth  Canto  of  the 
'Inferno,'  and  was  beset  by  the  wish  to  compose  a  symphonic  poem, 
'Francesca  da  Rimini.'  "  On  October  14,  he  wrote  again:  "I  have  just 
finished  the  composition  of  a  new  work,  a  symphonic  fantasia  — 
'Francesca  da  Rimini.'  I  have  worked  at  it  'con  amove/  and  believe 
my  devotion  has  been  successful.  With  regard  to  the  whirlwind,  per- 
haps it  might  correspond  better  to  Dore's  picture.  It  has  not  turned 
out  quite  what  I  wanted.  However,  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  work 
is  impossible  so  long  as  it  is  neither  orchestrated  nor  played."  The 
premiere  at  Moscow  on  February  25  of  the  following  spring  brought 
an  enthusiastic  reception  for  the  piece,  and  two  further  performances 
in  the  following  month.  When  "Francesca"  was  brought  forward  by 
Bilse  in  Berlin  in  the  following  season,  Tchaikovsky,  who  had  been 
for  the  most  part  either  ignored  or  dismissed  in  central  Europe,  was 
honored  by  a  sharp  division  of  criticism,  in  which  Hans  von  Biilow 
and  Moszkowski  were  on  his  side. 

In  his  Fantasia,  Tchaikovsky  depicts  in  the  opening  portion,  "The 
gateway  to  the  Inferno  —  the  tortures  and  agonies  of  the  con- 
demned."* There  are  rushing  scales,  as  of  violent  winds.  Francesca 
and  Paolo,  as  punishment  for  the  guilty  love  in  which  they  died, 
must  be  whirled  about  while  locked  in  each  other's  embrace.  The 
middle  section,  andante  cantabile,  divulges  a  plaintive  clarinet  solo 
over  pizzicato  strings.  "Francesca  tells  the  story  of  her  tragic  love  for 
Paolo."  There  is  a  return  to  the  infernal  orchestral  storm:  "The  tur- 
moil of  Hades.  Conclusion."  The  first  movement,  "Inferno,"  of  Liszt's 
"Dante"  Symphony,  composed  some  twenty  years  earlier,  also  sets 
forth  tempestuous  music,  relieved  by  a  melodic  andante,  in  which  the 
voice  of  the  clarinets  suggests  the  same  piteous  narrative  of  Francesca. 
The  opening  words,  "Nessun  maggior  dolore,"  are  printed  in  Liszt's 
score  at  this  point,  not  to  be  sung,  but  as  an  identification. 

Francesca,  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  Prince  of  the  Italian 
town  of  Rimini,  was  given  in  marriage  by  her  father  to  Giovanni 
Malatesta,  a  respected  military  leader,  who  was  nevertheless  a  cripple 
and  repulsive  in  features.  Giovanni  had  brothers,  of  whom  Paolo, 
known  as  "//  Bello"  on  account  of  his  comeliness,  fell  in  love  with 
his  sister-in-law,  and  was  loved  in  return.  The  husband  found  the 
two  embracing,  and  in  anger  rushed  upon  Paolo.  Francesca  threw 
herself  between  the  two  brothers,  and  her  husband's  dagger  pierced 
her  breast.  "He  withdrew  the  dagger,"  in  the  words  of  Boccaccio, 
"and  again  struck  at  Paolo  and  slew  him;  and  so,  leaving  them  both 
dead,  he  hastily  went  his  way  and  betook  himself  to  his  wonted  affairs; 
and  the  next  morning  the  two  lovers,  with  many  tears,  were  buried 
together  in  one  grave."  Thij>  happened  about  1288,  at  the  time  of 
Dante's  young  manhood.  Boccaccio  in  the  next  century,  writers  and 
painters  of  later  times,  have  made  the  tale  a  subject  for  their  imag- 
ination. 


*The  quoted  phrases  are  those  which  Tchaikovsky  supplied  for  the  printed  programmes  when 
his  music  was  performed  on  various  occasions  in  Russia.  This  information  was  furnished  by 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch.  who  heard  the  work  many  times  there. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


THIRD  EVENING  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY^  February  18 


Program 

RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 

Haydn Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  95 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  vivace 

Stravinsky Symphony  in  Three  Movements 

1.     Allegro 

II.    Andante 

III.     Con  moto 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  allegro  energico 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Finale   (Quasi  una  Fantasia)  :  Andante;  Allegro  molto 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  are  broadcast  (9:30  —  10:30  EST) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company.      (WJZ) . 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  95 
By  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 
Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


This  symphony  was  listed  as  No.  5  in  the  catalogue  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  as  No.  9  in  their  old  numbering  It  is  No.  95 
in  the  new  listing  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  The  symphony  was  composed  in  1791 
and   first  performed  probably  in  that  year  in  London. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

as  the  Fifth  in  order  among  the  twelve  Salomon  symphonies,  the 
XJL  Symphony  in  C  minor  was  among  the  first  set  of  six  which  Haydn 
composed  for  his  first  visit  to  London  in  1791.  Except  for  the  "Clock" 
Symphony,  No.  11,  in  D  minor,  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  in 
a  minor  key.  It  is  also  the  only  "London"  Symphony  which  dispenses 
with  an  introduction.  The  symphony  opens  with  a  theme  concise  and 
dramatic.  After  several  pages  of  expository  development,  a  second 
theme  effectually  dispels  any  ominous  suggestion  in  a  bright  and  lilting 
E-flat  major.  The  tune  might  well  have  dropped  from  an  opera  of 
Mozart,  Haydn's  revered  colleague,  the  news  of  whose  death  was 
destined  to  sadden  him  in  London  before  the  year  had  ended.  The 
working  out  begins  with  a  return  of  the  initial  subject,  passing  through 
several  minor  keys,  but  the  brighter  subject  soon  dominates  the  scene, 
and  the  rather  brief  movement  closes  in  C  major. 

The  slow  movement  is  a  melody  in  E-flat  major,  6-8  time,  with 
variations.  The  strings  give  out  the  simple  theme  and  dominate  until 
the  exceedingly  beautiful  variation  in  E-flat  minor  has  ended.  In  the 
final  variation  the  woodwinds  and  horns  at  last  assert  themselves,  while 
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the  violins  weave  an  ornamental  figure  in  thirty-second  notes.  A  grace- 
ful coda,  almost  Beethovenesque,  ends  the  movement,  which  once 
brought  the  remark  from  H.  T.  Parker  that  here  "sentiment  joins 
fingertips  with  elegance." 

The  minuet,  in  C  minor,  is  brilliant  and  fully  scored.  Its  trio,  in  the 
tonic  major,  presents  a  graceful  and  undulating  discourse  in  running 
eighth  notes  from  the  solo  'cello  over  a  light  accompaniment  of 
plucked  strings. 

The  finale,  vivace,  is  an  engaging  movement  with  contrapuntal 
interplay.  Its  C  major  takes  possession  for  once  and  all  —  indeed,  when 
all  is  said,  the  minor  mode  has  played  no  more  than  an  episodic  part. 
The  symphony  is  more  concise  than  most  of  the  composer's  later  ones. 
"The  total  effect,"  wrote  Tovey,  "is  so  spacious  that  you  would  never 
guess  that  it  is  one  of  Haydn's  tersest  works." 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  IN  THREE  MOVEMENTS 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June   17,  1882 


This  symphony  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society 
of  New  York,  to  which  it  is  dedicated,  on  January  24,  1946.  The  composer  con- 
ducted, and  introduced  it  to  Boston  in  a  program  of  his  own  music  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1946. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  piano,  harp  and  strings. 

While  he  was  studying  with  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  1905-07  Stravin- 
sky wrote  a  Symphony  in  E-flat  major  and  dedicated  it  to  his 
teacher.  Stravinsky's  "Symphonies  pour  Instruments  a  vent"  and  his 
"Symphonie  de  Psaumes/'  despite  their  title,  were  not  symphonies 
in  any  formal  sense  of  the  word.  But  his  Symphony  in  C  major,  com- 
pleted in  1940,  and  performed  at  these  concerts  January  17,  1941, 
and  January  14,  1944,  (the  composer  conducting  in  each  case)  could 
be  called  his  closest  approach  to  the  traditional  symphony.  The  new 
Symphony  in  Three  Movements  is  less  symphonic  in  construction. 
Ingolf  Dahl  described  it  in  the  programmes  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony : 

"The  musical  world,  which  has  hardly  taken  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  in  Stravinsky's  Symphony  in  C  (1940)  it  was  given  a  mas- 
terful example  of  classical  symphonic  procedure,  already  will  have  to 
take  notice  that  with  his  new  Symphony  (1945)  Stravinsky  has  moved 
on    to   the   exact   opposite   of   traditional   symphonic   form.   In   this 
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new  work  there  is  no  sonata  form  to  be  expounded,  there  is  no  'de- 
velopment' of  closely  denned  themes,  which  would  be  stated,  restated, 
interlocked,  combined  and  metamorphosized,  as  symphonic  themes 
are  wont  to  be.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  another  example  of 
that  additive  construction,  for  the  invention  of  which  Stravinsky  is 
justly  famous  and  which  has  proved  so  influential  on  the  younger 
composer.  It  is  a  formal  principle  which  conceives  of  music  as  the 
succession  of  clearly  outlined  blocks,  or  planes,  which  are  unified 
and  related  through  the  continuity  of  a  steadily  and  logically  evolv- 
ing organic  force.  This,  of  course,  is  the  exact  opposite  of  classic 
and  romantic  symphonic  thought,  just  as  the  comparable  additive 
principle  of  romanesque  architecture  is  differentiated  from  the  in- 
terlacing connectivity  of  the  gothic  or  baroque. 

"Harmonically,  too,  the  new  Symphony  speaks  a  language  which 
its  composer  has  not  spoken  for  a  long  time.  His  immediately  pre- 
ceding diatonicism  is  widened  immensely,  and  an  integral  part  is 
played  by  many  of  the  intervals  which  gave  the  period  from  'Sacre' 
to  the  'Symphonies  pour  instruments  a  vent'  its  character. 

"First  Movement:  This  is  the  weightiest  of  the  three,  both 
in  size  and. content.  The  best  name  to  describe  its  form  would  be 
'Toccata,'  but  the  score  indicates  just  the  metronome  marking  of  the 
speed.  The  normal  symphonic  instrumentation  is  enlarged  by  a  piano 
which  plays  an  important  role  in  the  middle  section,  forming  by  itself 
a  'concertino'  against  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

"The  thematic  germs  of  this  movement  are  of  ultimate  condensa- 
tion. They  consist  of  the  interval  of  the  minor  third  (with  its  inver- 
sion, the  major  sixth)  and  an  ascending  scale  fragment  which  forms 
the  background  to  the  piano  solo  of  the  middle  part.  After  an  open- 
ing 'motto'  in  fortissimo  unison,  and  its  extension,  the  horns  state  the 
first  of  these  thematic  nuclei.  This  basic  interval  of  the  minor  third 
then  becomes  the  ostinato  bass  to  a  forward-driving  rhythmical  sec- 
tion and  constitutes  the  backbone,  either  melodically  or  harmonically, 
of  all  of  the  following  short  groups  which  evolve  in  free  toccata-like 
fashion.  The  tone  of  agitated  power  and  the  angular  brilliance  of 
sound  come  to  an  end  when  violas  and  'cellos  state  it  with  short-lived 
tranquillity  to  lead  into  the  central  section  of  the  movement.  Here 
the  solo  piano  takes  over,  and  the  orchestral  tutti  is  reduced  both  in 
sound  and  size.  With  utmost  inventiveness  the  thematic  germs  and 
constantly  new  a-thematic.  material  are  woven  into  a  web  of  increas- 
ingly polyphonic  texture.  A  trio  of  two  oboes  and  flute  opens  a  soft 
codetta  which  makes  use  of  intervals  of  high  tension,  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  a  repetition  of  the  driving  rhythmical  ostinato  from  the 
first  part.  A  recapitulation  in  reverse  order  follows,  so  that  the  motto 
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of  the  opening  is  reached  at  the  end,  and  with  the  extension  of  this 
motto  transformed  into  elegiac  chords,  the  brass  instruments  bring  the 
movement  to  a  soft  close. 

"Second  Movement,  Andante:  Between  the  expansive  orchestral 
forces  of  the  outer  movements  this  delicate,  intermezzo  is  written 
without  trumpets,  trombones  and  percussion.  The  concertino  is 
formed  by  harp  and  flute.  An  opening  string  motif  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  both  Mozart's  and  Rossini's  barber  reaffirms  Stravinsky's 
affinity  to  the  classic  style,  and  it  accompanies  the  halting  lyricism  of 
these  two  solo  instruments.  Even  the  tender  grace  of  this  music  bears 
the  markings  of  the  heaviness  of  this  world  and  many  of  its  passages 
continue  the  mourning  song  of  the  composer's  recent  'Ode.'  The 
dialogue  of  flute  and  harp  is  joined  by  strings  and  woodwinds  alter- 
nately and  in  a  modified  three-part  form  the  beginning, is  recapitu- 
lated. A  short  transitional  bridge  leads  without  interruption  into  the 

"Third  Movement,  Con  moto:  The  full  orchestra  opens  with  an 
introduction  of  psalmic  elevation.  It  sets  the  scene  for  three  dis- 
tinct sections  which  could  be  classified  as  either  'variations,'  as  this 
term  is  understood  in  the  ballet,  or  as  preludes  to  the  final  fugue. 
The  first  of  these  sections,  opening  with  a  duet  for  two  bassoons, 
contains  already  the  hidden  fugue  theme;  the  second  is  based  on  a 
major-minor  arpeggio  figure  which  weaves  around  in  strings  and 
woodwinds;  the  third  elaborates  the  material  of  the  introduction  of 
this  movement.  The  subsequent  fugal  section  opens  with  the  theme 
stated  by  the  trombone  and  piano.  Its  development  is  of  the  highest 
ingenuity  and  intricacy  and  it  shows  again  how  Stravinsky  makes  this 
prescribed  form  serve  his  stylistic  intentions  without  becoming  its 
slave.  The  fugal  form  does  never  become  an  end  in  itself,  the  com- 
poser even  takes  pains  to  disguise  it  in  order  not  to  obscure  with  any 
obviousness  of  procedures  the  free  expressivity  of  the  music.  The 
driving  impulse  of  a  tutti  coda,  that  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
metrical  spacing,  creating  a  rhythm  of  silences  within  the  rhythms  of 
sound,  leads  the  symphony  to  a  sonorous  ending." 

The  composer  himself  was  quoted  in  the  New  York  programme 
to  this  effect: 

"This  Symphony  has  no  program,  nor  is  it  a  specific  expression  of 
any  given  occasion;  it  would  be  futile  to  seek  these  in  my  work.  But 
during  the  process  of  creation  in  this  our  arduous  time  of  sharp  and 
shifting  events,  of  despair  and  hope,  of  continual  torments,  of  ten- 
sion and,  at  last,  cessation  and  relief,  it  may  be  that  all  those  repercus- 
sions have  left  traces  in  this  Symphony.  It  is  not  I  to  judge."  Mr.  Dahl 
adds  to  this  his  opinion  that  "one  day  it  will  be  universally  recog- 
nized that  the  white  house  in  the  Hollywood  hills,  in  which  this 
Symphony  was  written  and  which  was  regarded  by  some  as  an  ivory 
tower,  was  just  as  close  to  the  core  of  a  world  at  war  as  the  place 
where  Picasso  painted  'Guernica.' 

"This  simile  is  naturally  not  accidental.  Again  the  styles  of  these 
two  masters  appear  as  parallels:  The  construction  in  large  asym- 
metrical planes  separated  by  distinct  contours,  the  absence  of  mixed 
colors,  the  stark  power  of  outlines  reduced  to  their  essentials,  the 
clash  of  transections  —  by  all  of  these  and  many  other  elements  do 
the  styles  of  the  composer  and  the  paiifter  meet  again,  after  many 
years  of  diverging  paths." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  39 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865 


Sibelius  wrote  his  First  Symphony  in  1899,  and  conducted  its  first  performance  at 
Helsinki  on  April  26  of  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  of  the  work  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  January  5,  1907,  by  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  the 
only  music  of  Sibelius  which  had  previously  been  heard  here  having  been  the 
Second  Symphony,  which  Wilhelm  Gericke  made  known  March  12.  1904. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  piccolos,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp  and  strings. 

When  the  music  of  Sibelius  was  a  new  and  strange  voice  in  the 
world,  many  curious  things  were  written  about  his  First  Sym- 
phony. Paul  Rosenfeld  found  the  last  measures  of  the  slow  movement 
"something  like  a  memory  of  a  girl  sitting  amid  the  simple  flowers  in 
the  white  northern  sunshine."  Arthur  Shepherd,  describing  the  chro- 
matic scales  in  contrary  motion  in  the  development  of  the  first  move- 
ment, wrote  of  "scudding  clouds  in  a  wind-swept  sky,  with  screaming 
gulls  rudely  tossed  from  their  course,"  while  the  more  moderate  Rosa 
Newmarch  was  reminded  by  the  score  of  "the  melancholy  grandeur  of 
some  masterpiece  by  Ruysdael."  Such  word  images  are  entirely  natural, 
for  there  never  was  a  symphony  more  suited  to  arouse  the  story-telling 
instincts  in  a  sympathetic  listener.  It  is  a  highly  dramatic  score,  with 
the  colorful  orchestration  of  the  earlier  tone  poems,  an  impassioned 
melodic  utterance  which  seems  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  words, 
possessed  by  a  dark,  yet  exulting  mood  which  at  once  invites  and 
defies  description. 

It  was  also  once  claimed  that  the  Symphony  derived  from  Finnish 
folk  song  (necessarily  by  those  who  did  not  know  Finnish  folk  song), 
and  that  it  owed  a  good  deal  to  Tchaikovsky.  These  misapprehen- 
sions vanished  as  people  became  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Sibelius  as  a  musical  personality.  It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that 
the  first  symphony  of  a  composer  in  Finland  (however  talented)  should 
in  some  degree  reflect  the  constructive  methods  and  romantic  ardors 
then  in  vogue  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  That  the  eloquent  voice 
of  this  symphony  is  the  distinct  and  unmistakable  voice  of  Sibelius 
is  no  less  apparent  because,  in  a  later  day,  he  has  departed  from  it, 
cultivating  restraint,  half-lights,  a  more  inward  structural  resource. 

The  First  Symphony  is  probably  less  racial  than  has  been  supposed 
—  though  more  so  than,  for  example,  the  unmistakably  personal 
Fourth  or  Seventh.  It  has  all  the  seeds  of  its  composer's  symphonic 
maturity,  although  only  a  modicum  of  a  device  in  which  he  was  to 
become  a  pre-eminent  master  —  the  gradual  moulding  of  a  theme 
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from  the  merest  fragment.  There  is  indeed  theme  transformation  in 
this  symphony  —  the  accumulation  of  significance  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
course —  but  there  is  the  difference  that  his  starting  points  in  this 
work  were  themes  full  rounded,  and  of  indelible  vividness  in  their 
very  first  statement.  The  "accumulative"  method  of  Sibelius  is  of 
course  not  without  precedent:  Beethoven,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
developed  his  greatest  movements  from  the  slightest  beginnings  —  the 
first  theme  of  the  "Eroica,"  for  example,  or  the  theme  of  its  final  varia- 
tions. The  striking  difference  of  course  between  Beethoven  and  the 
later  Sibelius  was  the  earlier  composer's  full  exposition  —  a  rule  of 
procedure  to  which  custom  bound  him,  and  which  lacked  force  when 
the  theme  as  first  heard  was  without  marked  character.  Beethoven,  con- 
triving a  theme  with  a  careful  eye  toward  its  possibilities  of  manipu- 
lation, dissection,  combination,  often  used  the  mere  skeleton  of  a 
chord  —  a  brief  and  pliable  phrase  eminently  useful  but  in  itself 
featureless.  The  less  experienced  Sibelius  of  the  First  Symphony,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  the  trick  of  forfeiting  exposition  and  unfolding 
his  theme  as  he  went  along,  here  chose  recklessly  themes  of  full  con- 
tour and  extended  beauty  —  themes  which  seize  the  hearer  on  their 
first  statement,  but  are  correspondingly  resistant  to  development  in 

the  full  symphonic  sense.  He  bound  himself  to  rely  largely  upon 
repetition,  holding  the  interest  partly  by  shifting  his  background  in 

harmony  and  color.  His  great  reliance  remained  in  the  strangely 
penetrating  beauty  of  the  themes  themselves,  which  grow  upon  the 
hearer  as  they  are  reiterated,  gradually  altered  to  their  further  en- 
hancement, intensified  in  the  instrumentation.  This  melodic  ascend- 
ancy makes  a  symphonic  development  in  the  full  sense  impossible, 
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and  later  on  Sibelius  sacrificed  it  to  the  cultivation  of  his  field.  The 
first  two  symphonies  have  become  a  precious  and  distinct  part  of  the 
Sibelius  heritage  for  the  full-throated  songfulness  that  is  in  them. 

The  symphonist  is  not  yet  fully  awakened.  Sibelius  is  still  the  bard 
of  the  northland,  harp  at  his  side,  still  singing,  perhaps,  of  the  legend- 
ary heroes  of  his  people,  coloring  his  tale  with  a  full  orchestral  palette 
which  he  was  later  to  simplify.  So  abundant  was  his  lyric  invention 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  profligate.  The  first  movement  has  no  less 
than  six  themes  of  striking  beauty,  nor  does  the  flood  of  melody  fail 
him  in  the  later  movements.  Points  in  common  between  the  themes 
would  elude  technical  demonstration,  yet  they  follow  each  other  as 
if  each  grew  naturally  from  the  last  —  as  indeed  it  does.  The  score  and 
its  themes  are  all  of  a  piece,  unified  by  the  indescribable  penetrating 
and  poignant  mood  which  runs  through  them. 

As  introduction,  a  clarinet  sings  a  melody  of  great  beauty  over  a 
soft  drum  roll.  The  body  of  the  movement  opens  with  a  dramatic 
first  theme,  stated  by  the  violins  and  shortly  followed  by  two  "sub- 
sidiary" themes  of  more  lyrical  character.  They  are  not  "subsidiary" 
at  all,  except  in  the  lingo  of  classification,  taking  a  predominant  part 
in  the  movement.  The  initial  theme  is  more  largely  proclaimed,  and 
a  second  theme  is  given  by  the  flutes  in  staccato  thirds  over  strings 
(tremolo)  and  harp.  Another  theme  (which  is  later  combined  with 
this)  is  sung  by  the  wood  winds  over  a  light  accompaniment  of  syn- 
copated string  chords.  The  first  of  these  gathers  great  rhythmic  im- 
petus as  it  draws  the  whole  orchestra  into  its  staccato  motion. 

The  melody  of  the  andante  has  an  eerie  and  haunting  quality 
which,  once  heard,  lingers  in  the  memory.  It  is  first  played  by  the 
muted  violins  and  'cellos  with  an  answering  cadence  from  the  clarinets. 
Changing  its  melodic,  but  keeping  its  rhythmic  shape,  it  leads,  after  a 
curious  episode  in  counterpoint  for  the  wood  winds,  to  a  second 
theme  (horn  solo),  new  and  yet  reminiscent  of  the  songful  second 
theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  initial  theme  returns,  is  transformed 
and  intoned  mightily  by  the  wind  orchestra.  The  mood  of  peaceful 
elegy  is  finally  restored  and  the  strings  give  the  last  word,  pianissimo, 
of  the  theme. 

The  scherzo  takes  a  lingering  glance  at  the  ways  of  Beethoven,  which 
this  composer  was  about  to  leave  behind  him.  The  theme  first  appears 
as  a  fragment,  short  and  rough-shod.  It  is  little  more  than  a  rhythmic 
motto,   far  more  malleable  than   any  other  in   the  symphony.  The 
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kettledrums  rap  it  out  over  a  strummed  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
and  other  instruments  follow  closely.  A  second  subject  (flutes)  is  com- 
bined with  it  in  contrapuntal  treatment  and  leads  to  a  trio  of  more 
legato  character,  where  the  wind  choir  has  the  burden  of  discourse. 
The  finale  (quasi  una  fantasia)  has  an  introduction  which  repeats 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  (it  does  not 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  score).  The  solo  voice  of  the  clarinet  here 
becomes  the  rhapsodic  and  impassioned  voice  of  the  string  body,  with 
answer  in  the  wood  winds.  The  main  allegro  molto  progresses  upon  a 
theme  in  the  clarinets  and  oboes  which  somehow  develops  from  the 
introduction  and  in  turn  begets  a  theme  in  the  'cellos.  Another  theme, 
terse  and  commanding,  makes  its  brief  but  impressive  message  in  the 
strings.  The  movement,  still  in  imperious  vein  and  punctuated  by 
loud  chords,  reaches  the  ultimate  andante  assai,  where  the  broad  can- 
tilena which  is  the  last  of  the  themes  to  make  its  appearance,  is  de- 
livered by  the  combined  violins,  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  the  G  strings. 
If  Beethoven  set  a  long-enduring  tradition  for  a  final  apotheosis, 
Sibelius  used  it  in  his  First  (as  also  in  his  Second  and  Fifth  sym- 
phonies) in  his  own  way.  The  theme  resounds  triumphantly,  but  its  A 
minor  is  not  joyous.  The  movement  is  worked  out  with  some  elabora- 
tion, with  a  fugato  upon  its  first  themes.  The  cantabile  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  the  fullest  possible  sonority.  The  climax  comes,  however, 
as  the  entire  orchestra  flings  out  the  brief  and  striking  "second"  theme 
in  wild  exultation.  The  symphony  ends,  as  did  its  first  movement, 
with  two  dramatic  plucked  chords  of  the  strings. 

[copyrighted] 


TANGLEWOOD-  1948 

The  Berkshire  Festival  for  1948  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  is  announced  to  be  given  at  Tangle- 
wood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  for  five  weeks  in 
July  and  August  beginning  July   18. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  of  which  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  is  the  director,  will  have  a  six  weeks' 
session  at  Tanglewood,  beginning  July  5. 


Those  sending  their  names  and  addresses  to  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts,  will  receive  all 
Festival  announcements.  Catalog  of   the    Berkshire   Music  Center  sent 

on  request. 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Roussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Haye  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ.  .  .  .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   ARTISTS    ARE    ON 
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:a  Victor  records  @^ 
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VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,   Music   Director 

Bach,  C.  P.  E Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5 

Suite  Nos.  2  and  3 

Beethoven    Symphonies  Nos.  2,  3  and  8;  Missa  Solenmis 

Berlioz    Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "Thf 

Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto    (Heifetz) 
Copland    "El  Sal6n  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring,"  "A   Lin- 
coln Portrait."   (Speaker:  Melvyn  Douglas) 

Debussy    "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 

"La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure    "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote    Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg "The   Last   Spring" 

Handel    Larghetto     (Concerto    Xo.     12),    Air    from    "Semele' 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Hanson  Symphony  No.  3 

Harris    Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn Symphonies  Nos.  94   ("Surprise")  ;  102   (B-flat) 

Khatchatourian Piano  Concerto    ( Soloist :   William   Kapell ) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky   "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 
Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  E-flat  (184)  ;  C  major 

(388),   Air  of  Pamina,   from   "The  Magic   Flute'" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 
Piston     Prelude  and  Allegro  for  Organ  and  Strings  (E.  Pow^r 

Biggs ) 
Prokofieff       Classical  Symphony  ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz  i 

"Lieutenant  Kije,"  Suite;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges.'* 
Scherzo  and  March;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf";  "Romeo 

and  Juliet,"  Suite ;   Symphony  No.  5 

Rachmaninoff     "Isle  of  the  Dead"  ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel    "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"   Suite  No.   2    (new   recording  i 

Pavane 
Rimsky-Korsakov    ...     "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz"  ;  Dubinushka 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  9 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony      (new     recording)  ;    "Rosa 

inunde,"   Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  Xo.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's    Daughter" . 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with   Roses" 
Strauss,  J.  ...    Waltzes:  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky Capriccio    (Sanroina)  ;    Song   of   the   Volga   Bargemei. 

(arrangement ) 
Tchaikovsky    Symphonies     Nos.     4,     5,     6;     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi   Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 

Weber Overture  to  "Oberon" 
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Bach Prelude    (Vivace)    Arranged  by  Riccardo  Pick- 

Mangiagalli  for  String  Orchestra 
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Finale;   ga) 
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I\  is '.• "Three   Places  in   New  England," 

An  Orchestral  Set 
I.     Boston  Common 
II.     Putnam's  Camp,  Redding,  Connecticut 
III.     From  "The  Housatonic  at  Stockbridge" 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.   2  in  C  minor,  Op.   17 

I.     Andante  sostenuto 
II.     Andantino  marziale 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Moderato  assai 
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The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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PRELUDE:   Vivace    (Arranged  by  Riccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli 

for  String  Orchestra) 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born   at   Eisenach,   March   21,    1685;   died  at   Leipzig,  July   28,    1750 
(Pick-Mangiagalli  was  born  at  Strakonitz,  July  10,  1882) 


Two  preludes  of  Bach  have  been  transcribed  for  string  orchestra  by  Pick- 
Mangiagalli.  The  first  is  from  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  minor  for  organ  (No.  9 
in  the  Bach  Gesellschaft  Edition)  .  The  second,  here  performed,  is  the  Prelude  to 
the  third    (in  E  major)    of  the  six  partitas  for  violin  unaccompanied. 

Pick-Mangiagai.li  has  written  about  his  transcriptions:  "In  the 
Second  Prelude,  under  the  first  violin  part  (which  I  have  left  in  its 
original  form) ,  I  have  composed  the  other  parts  in  the  strict  contra- 
puntal manner  of  Bach.  My  transcription  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  one  made  by  Bach  himself  for  organ  and  strings.  I  think  that  these 
two  Preludes,  performed  by  numerous  and  good  players  of  stringed 
instruments,  should  be  effective,  especially  the  Second."  Pick-Man- 
giagalli here  refers  to  the  introductory  symphony  in  the  Rathswahl 
Cantata  "Wir  danken  dir  Gott,"  in  which  Bach  developed  the  same 
subject.  The  cantata  was  first  performed  at  Leipzig  in  1731,  the  earlier 
form  of  the  Prelude  probably  belonging  to  the  Cothen  period  (1717-23) . 
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SYMPHONIA  SERENA 
By   Paul   Hindemith 

Born  at  Hanau,  Germany,  November   16,  1895 


Paul  Hindemith  composed  his  Symphonia  Serena  by  commission  in  the  summer 
.of  1946  from  the  Dallas  Svmphony  Orchestra,  by  which  it  was  first  performed 
under  its  conductor,  Antal  Dorati,  February  2,  1947. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  percussion  (bass  drum,  snare  drum,  wood  blocks,  glockenspiel,  cymbals)  , 
celesta  and  strings.  The  score  is  dated  New  Haven,  December  31,  1946. 


T 


he  composer  lists  the  movements  as  follows: 
I.     Moderately  fast 
II.     "Geschwindmarsch"  by  Beethoven,*  Paraphrase:   Rather  fast 

(Wind  instruments  only) 
III.     Colloquy:   Quiet    (String  orchestra  in  two  sections,  with  solo 
violin  and  solo  viola  offstage) 


*  This  Military  March  (without  opus  number)  exists  in  four  manuscript  versions  written 
in  1809  and  1810  and  variously  inscribed.  It  was  published  in  1822  by  Schlesinger  as 
''Geschwindmarsch    [quick    step]    for    Wind    Instruments." 
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IV.     Finale:   Gay 

In  a  program  of  the  Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra  are  notations  by 
Mr.  Dorati.  The  conductor  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hindemith 
dated  November  2,  1946,  in  which  he  wrote: 

"I  am  not  quite  sure  yet  about  the  style  and  character  of  the  piece. 
Among  two  ideas  that  occupy  my  mind  since  months,  I  am  inclined 
to  decide  in  favor  of  a  'Symphonia  Serena'  —  a  symphonic  piece  on 
a  rather  large  scale,  but  entirely  away  from  the  usual  Tathetique' 
style.  Would  you  like  to  have  such  a  piece?  In  two  or  three  weeks  I 
shall  probably  have  worked  out  the  plan,  and  could  then  tell  you 
more  about  it  in  case  you  are  interested." 

On  November  20,  Mr.  Hindemith  wrote:  "One  movement  of  the 
piece  (the  second)  is  already  written,  so  I  think  you  can  put  it  on 
your  program  in  February.  .  .  .  The  title  of  the  entire  piece  will  be, 
as  stated  before,  'Symphonia  Serena,'  and  the  second  movement  is  for 
wind  instruments  only,  with  the  title  'Geschwindmarsch  by  Beethoven. 
Paraphrase.'  The  third  movement  is  for  strings  only,  and  the  first  and 
last  are  for  full  orchestra." 

"On  December  31,"  writes  Mr.  Dorati,  "the  composition  of  the 
entire  symphony  was  finished  and  three  movements  of  the  score,  a 
marvel  of  calligraphy,  were  in  my  possession." 

"The  first  movement  is  in  sonata  form,  a  rather  typical  example  of 
first  movements  of  classical  symphonies.  As  the  composer  explained  it 
is  entirely  away  from  the  Tathetique'  style,  or,  I  might  rather  say, 
romantic  style.  This  should  not  suggest,  however,  that  the  piece  is 
unemotional.  It  is  very  alive  and  vivid  music,  with  contrasting  and 
strong  themes.  Its  opening  theme  with  its  descending  fifths  and  ascend- 
ing fourths,  is  one  of  the  strongest  I  have  heard  in  modern  symphony 
writing.  .  .  .  The  second  theme  is  marked  'grazioso.'  The  third  theme 
has  the  character  of  a  coda.  The  themes  are  developed  in  the  usual 
symphonic  fashion.  The  exposition  is  brought  back  in  the  customary 
reprise,  and  the  movement  ends  in  a  strong  climax. 

"The  second  movement,  'Geschwindmarsch  by  Beethoven.  Para- 
phrase,' takes  the  place  of  a  scherzo.  Under  a  fluent  and  steady  cur- 
rent of  woodwind  passages,  which  provide  a  continuous  thematic  back- 
ground, the  Beethoven  theme  is  stated  in  little  bits  at  a  time  first 
and  gradually  becomes  stronger,  more  and  more  coherent,  and  de- 
velops into  a  very  fast  march,  with  which  the  scherzo  closes  brilliantly. 

"The  third  movement  is  written  for  string  orchestra  divided  into 
two  groups.  The  first  puts  forth  a  serious  and  tender,  slow  theme.  The 
second  group  plays  a  faster  scherzando  section,  pizzicato.  These  two 
sections  are  connected  by  a  recitative-like  passage  for  two  solo  violins, 
one  of  them  playing  backstage.  After  the  pizzicato  section,  again  a 
recitative-like  passage  is  played,  this  time  by  two  solo  violas  in  the 
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same  fashion  as  before,  the  second  answering  the  first  from  behind 
the  scene;  and  following  that  section,  the  movement  ends  with  the 
first  and  second  string  groups  playing  their  respective  themes 
simultaneously. 

"This  movement  is  a  unique  example  of  modern  contrapuntal  writ- 
ing, as  is,  really,  the  entire  work,  which,  to  my  mind,  excels  in  an 
unusual  freshness  of  invention,  and  utmost  clarity  in  planning  and 
execution.  It  is  strictly  'highbrow'  music  and  very  much  of  our  time, 
obviously  by  the  hand  of  a  great  master  of  the  craft. 

"The  finale  is  the  most  complex  and  the  most  challenging  of  the 
lour  movements.  It  introduces  a  wealth  of  new  thematic  material, 
and  while  it  is  an  easy-flowing  and  easy-going  piece,  it  is  of  tremendous 
impact  and,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  enormous  contrapuntic  detail. 

"Its  form  is  quite  new  and  individual,  yet  the  roots  are  clearly  en- 
trenched in  the  classical  symphony  finale  form,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
the  old  sonata  and  rondo  forms. 

"The  movement  opens  with  a  very  short,  fanfare-like  introduction; 
then,  by  way  of  a  symphonic  exposition,  introduces  no  less  than  five 
themes,  each  of  which  is  already  developed  right  when  introduced. 
Following  this  section  comes  one  which  is  nearest  to  a  sonata  develop- 
ment section,  in  which  themes  No.  3  and  No.  4  from  the  exposition 
are  developed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  main  theme  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  symphony  is  brought  back  rather  grandiosely. 

"An  abbreviated  reprise  follows,  which  reintroduces  the  themes  of 
the  exposition,  minus  those  which  were  developed  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  movement.  A  short  coda,  which  gives  new,  thematic  im- 
portance to  an  accompanying  figure  used  throughout  the  movement, 
closes  with  a  repetition  of  the  fanfare-like  passage  with  which  the 
movement  has  begun,  and  closes  brilliantly. 

"I  can  safely  say  that  while  the  work  will  not  make  particularly  easy 
listening,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  convey  the  impression  that  here  is  an 
important  new  symphony;  or,  rather,  an  important  new  cyclical  or- 
chestral work  which  will  greatly  help  to  build  that  kind  of  orchestral 
work  which  is  to  replace,  in  the  future  music  literature,  the  ancient 
symphony." 

[copyrighted] 
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"THREE  PLACES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND"  -  An  Orchestral  Set 

By  Charles  Edward  Ives 

Born   in  Danbury,  Conn.,  October  20,    1874 


"Three  Places  in  New  England"  was  first  composed  for  a  chamber  orchestra.  A 
sketch  labeled  "March  1776,"  and  dated  July  4,  1904,  was  later  developed  into  the 
second  movement.  The  manuscript  of  the  first  movement  is  dated  September  10 
1910.  The  second  movement  in  the  printed  score  is  dated  1903-1914  and  the  third 
movement  1914.  Charles  Ives  scored  the  sketch  for  orchestra  in  1929.  The  full  score 
was  published  in  1931. 

So  far  as  records  show,  the  only  performances  of  this  music  to  date  have  been 
conducted  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  the  first  at  Town  Hall,  New  York,  by  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  10,  1931.  He  brought  the  music  to 
ISoston,  conducting  it  at  the  Repertory  Theatre  January  25,  1931.  He  also  included 
it  in  a  program  of  American  Music  performed  by  the  Straram  Orchestra  at  the 
Salle  Gaveau  in  Paris  June  6,  1931. 

In  his  printed  score,  the  composer  does  not  specify  the  numbers  of  each  instru 
ment  required.  Allied  instruments  are  grouped  on  a  single  staff.  Alternate  passages 
are  given,  or  ad  libitum  indications.  He  evidently  leaves  it  to  the  conductor  to 
enforce  the  parts  so  as  to  preserve  the  balance  between  winds  and  strings.  The 
following  instruments  are  called  for:  flute  and  piccolo,  oboes  and  English  horn 
(the  latter  in  the  third  movement  only)  ,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets, 
trombones,  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum  with  cymbals,  piano,  harp, 
organ    (pedal  at  I  he  dose)    and  strings   (sometimes  divided)  . 


T 


he  following  information,  the  composer's,  is  printed  in  the  score: 

I. 

'"The  'St.  Gaudens'  in  Boston  Common" 

(Col.  Shaw  and  his  Colored  Regiment) 

Moving,  —  Marching  —  Faces  of  Souls! 

Marked  with  generations  of  pain, 

Pa  1  t-freers  of  a  Destiny, 

Slowly,  restlessly  —  swaying  us  on  with  you 

Towards  other  Freedom! 

The  man  on  horseback,  carved  from 

A  native  quarry  of  the  world  Liberty 

And  from  what  your  country  was  made. 

You  —  images  of  a  Divine  Law 

Carved  in  the  shadow  of  a  saddened  heart  — 

Never  light  abandoned  — 

Of  an  age  and  of  a  nation. 

Above  and  beyond  that  compelling  mass 

Rises  the  drum-beat  of  the  common-heart 

In  the  silence  of  a  strange  and 

Sounding  afterglow 

Moving,  —  Marching  —  Faces  of  Souls! 

II. 

Near  Redding  Center,  Conn.,  is  a  small  park  preserved  as  a  Revolu- 
tionary Memorial;  for  here  General  Israel  Putnam's  soldiers  had  their 
winter  quarters  in  1778-79.  Long  rows  of  stone  camp  fireplaces  still 
remain  to  stir  a  child's  imagination.  The  hardships  which  the  soldiers 
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endured  and   the   agitation  of  a  few  hot-heads   to   break  camp  and 
march  to  the  Hartford  Assembly  for  relief,  is  a  part  of  Redding  history. 

Once  upon  a  "4th  of  July,"  some  time  ago,  as  the  story  goes,  a  child 
went  there  on  a  picnic,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  First  Church 
and  the  Village  Cornet  Band.  Wandering  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
children  past  the  camp  ground  into  the  woods,  he  hopes  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  some  of  the  old  soldiers.  As  he  rests  on  the  hillside  of  laurel 
and  hickories,  the  tunes  of  the  band  and  the  songs  of  the  children 
grow  fainter  and  fainter  —  when  —  "mirabile  dictu"  —  over  the  trees 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill  he  sees  a  tall  woman  standing.  She  reminds 
him  of  a  picture  he  has  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  but  the  face  is 
sorrowful  —  she  is  pleading  with  the  soldiers  not  to  forget  their 
"cause"  and  the  great  sacrifices  they  have  made  for  it.  But  they  march 
out  of  camp  with  fife  and  drum  to  a  popular  tunc  of  the  day.  Suddenly 
a  new  national  note  is  heard.  Putnam  is  coming  over  the  hills  from 
the  Center  —  the  soldiers  turn  back  and  cheer.  The  little  boy  awakes, 
he  hears  the  children's  songs  and  runs  down  past  the  monument  to 
"listen  to  the  band"  and  join  in  the  games  and  dances. 

The  repertoire  of  National  airs  at  that  time  was  meagre.  Most  of 
them  were  of  English  origin.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  tune  very 
popular  with  the  American  soldiers  was  "The  British  Grenadiers."  A 
captain  in  one  of  Putnam's  regiments  put  it  to  words,  which  were 
sung  for  the  first  time  in  1779  at  a  patriotic  meeting  in  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Redding  Center;  the  text  is  both  ardent  and 
interesting. 

III. 

From  "The  Housatonic  at  Stockbridge" 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson 

Contented  river!  in  thy  dreamy  realm  — ) 
The  cloudy  willow  and  the  plumy  elm  .... 

Thou  hast  grown  human  laboring  with  men 

At  wheel  and  spindle;   sorrow  thou  dost  ken;   .   .  . 

Thou  beautiful!  From  every  dreamy  hill 
What  eye  but  wanders  with  thee  at  thy  will, 
Imagining  thy  silver  course  unseen 
Convoyed   by   two   attendant   streams   of   green.    .   .   . 

Contented  river!  and  yet  over-shy 

To  mask  thy  beauty  from  the  eager  eye; 

Hast  thou  a  thought  to  hide  from  field  and  town? 

In  some  deep  current  of  the  sunlit  brown 

Art  thou  disquieted  —  still  uncontent 

With  praise  from  thy  Homeric  bard,  who  lent 

The  world  the  placidness  thou  gavest  him? 

Thee  Bryant  loved  when  life  was  at  its  brim.   .   .  . 

Ah!  there's  a  restive  ripple,  and  the  swift 
Red  leaves  —  September's  firstlings  —  faster  drift. 

Wouldst  thou  away! 

I  also  of  much  resting  have  a  fear; 
Let  me  thy  companion  be 
By  fall  and  shallow  to  the  adventurous  sea! 
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Fragments  of  tunes  (never  literally  quoted)  contemporary  with  the 
subjects  are  discernible  in  the  first  two  movements.  In  the  Civil  War 
picture,  "Marching  Through  Georgia"  and  "Oh!  Susanna"  are  faintly 
distinguishable.  In  the  second,  the  Revolutionary  movement,  "The 
British  Grenadiers,"  referred  to  by  the  composer  in  his  notes,  is 
prominent.  In  both,  the  ineptitudes  of  a  small  town  band  are  sug- 
gested, and  in  the  second,  the  overlapping  of  two  bands,  not  quite 
together,  is  worked  in,  or  the  simultaneous  use  of  a  march  rhythm  in 
a  tempo  ratio  of  3  to  4.  Mr.  Slonimsky,  fond  of  compact,  etymological 
analysis,  thus  summarizes  "Three  Places  in  New  England":  *"  (1) 
Colonel  Shaw  and  his  Black  Regiment,  subtle  evocation,  with  no 
ethnological  literalness;  (2)  Putnam  Park,  Connecticut,  Musicorama  of 
American  Revolution,  with  snatches  of  contemporary  songs  and 
marches  in  polymetric  simultaneity;  (3)  The  Housatonic  at  Stock- 
bridge,  an  impressionist  tone  painting  exceedingly  fluid  in  rhythm 
with  a  set  meter." 


If  the  music  of  Charles  Ives  is  unique,  his  life  story  is  no  less  so. 
It  was  from  his  father,  George  Ives,  that  the  composer  had  his  first 
experience  of  music,  and  his  first  theoretical  instruction  in  it.  George 
Ives  had  been  a  bandleader  at  sixteen,  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a 
constant  experimenter  in  acoustics,  in  the  relations  and  placement  of 
tones,  and  his  experiments,  in  the  eighties,  must  certainly  have  made 
a  significant  impression  upon  the  boy  Charles.  The  father  became 
interested  in  the  fractional  subdivision  of  tones  as  demonstrated  by 
Karl  Rudolph  Koenig  on  a  specially  constructed  instrument  at  the 
Philadelphia  Exposition  in  1876,  and  pursued  this  path  for  himself. 
He  tried  the  effect  of  superimposed  tonalities  by  having  two  bands 
play  simultaneously,  and  he  also  had  them  approach,  pass,  and  leave 
each  other  while  playing.  This  experience  must  certainly  have  sug- 
gested to  the  young  Ives  the  juxtaposition  of  unrelated  harmonies  and 
rhythms.  According  to  Henry  Bellamann,  who  presumably  had  the 
information  from  Ives,f  the  father  "experimented  with  various  chords, 
some  built  of  fourths  and  fifths,  and  awakened  in  his  son  an  unquench- 
able curiosity  concerning  the  illimitable  possibilities  of  new  instru- 
mental and  harmonic  combinations." 

Young  Charles  took  up  the  organ,  studying  with  Dudley  Buck,  and 
for  a  long  time  acted  as  organist  in  the  churches  of  New  Haven  and 
elsewhere.  He  was  therefore  already  musically  grounded  when  he  en- 
tered Yale  in  1894.  There,  besides  figuring  in  athletics  and  other 
normal  undergraduate  pursuits,  he  studied  music  with  Horatio  Parker. 
There  is  every  sign  that,  in  spite  of  a  complete  variance  in  musical 


*  "Music  Since  1900"  —  Nicolas  Slonimsky. 
t  Musical  Quarterly,  January  1933. 
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point  of  view,  the  young  iconoclast  from  Danbury  respected  the  aca- 
demician, wrote  in  docile  fashion  to  please  him,  and  willingly  subjected 
himself  to  classical  form.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  was  allowed 
without  reproach  to  try  out  some  of  his  experiments  in  polytonality 
with  the  Hyperion  Theatre  Orchestra  in  New  Haven. 

On  graduating,  in  1898,  he  went  to  New  York  City,  where  after 
playing  the  organ  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  (1900-1902) 
he  forswore  a  livelihood  through  music  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
At  this  point  he  had  composed  three  symphonies,  piano  and  chamber 
music,  and  a  great  quantity  of  songs.  This  music  contained  incursions 
into  the  realm  of  dissonance,  rhythmic  and  harmonic  juxtaposition  far 
bolder  than  anything  Schoenberg,  Bartok,  or  Stravinsky  had  done  or 
would  do  for  years  to  come,  at  a  time  when  these  composers  were 
obscure  young  students  of  music  —  if  they  were  known  to  anyone  in 
America,  it  was  not  Charles  Ives. 

Ives,  seeking  a  business  career,  became  a  clerk  in  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  left  in  1906,  and  in  1909  started 
an  agency  of  his  own  with  Julian  S.  Myrick.  This  venture  proved  its 
integrity  as  a  small  partnership  and  grew  into  a  large  and  flourishing 
firm.  Ives  and  Myrick  became  agency  managers  of  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company.  Reasons  of  health  compelled  the  retirement  of  Ives 
in  1930. 

Through  these  years,  unknown  to  his  business  associates,  he  com- 
posed constantly.  In  1922-23,  he  published  privately  a  book  of  114 
songs  and  the  Concord  Sonata  for  Piano.  In  1934  he  had  eleven 
volumes  of  chamber  music  bound  in  photostatic  form,  from  his  manu- 
scripts, some  of  them  scarcely  legible.  Since  then,  ill  health  has  much 
reduced  his  musical  output. 

The  record  of  public  performances  of  the  music  of  Charles  Ives, 
other  than  the  occasional  appearance  of  one  of  his  songs  in  a  recital, 
is  astonishingly  sparse.  It  is  the  record  of  a  few  intrepid  individuals 
who  have  braved  scores  appallingly  difficult  to  perform.  Their  efforts 
have  been  well  rewarded,  for  on  those  few  occasions  when  a  piece  has 
been  allowed  to  be  heard  it  has  made  a  striking  impression,  indeed  a 
favorable  impression,  even  on  those  who  have  been  puzzled  by  it. 

On  January  29,  1927,  Eugene  Goossens,  conducting  a  Pro  Musica 
concert  in  New  York,  presented  the  second  movement  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony,  intricate  in  rhythm,  dissonant  in  counterpoint.  The  Times, 
reporting  the  event  in  retrospect,  said,  "The  music  was  characterized 
by  a  vitality,  humor,  pathos,  and  audacity  which  took  the  audience 
by  storm."  The  reviewer,  Olin  Downes,  remembered  how,  in  1927, 
oppressed  by  the  burden  of  many  concerts,  he  had  "lurched  into 
Town  Hall,  and  as  quickly  as  he  sat  down,  sat  up,  electrified." 

The  Concord  Sonata  (1911-15),  introduced  in  the  same  Town  Hall 
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twelve  years  later  (January  20,  1939)  by  the  pianist  John  Kirkpatrick, 
surprised  Lawrence  Gilman  into  calling  it  "the  greatest  music  com- 
posed by  an  American,  and  the  most  deeply  and  essentially  American 
in  impulse  and  implication." 

Nicolas  Slonimsky,  having  given  the  first  performance  of  "Three 
Places  in  New  England"  in  Town  Hall  on  January  10,  1931,  also 
carried  it  to  Paris,  where  it  was  heard  on  June  6,  as  "Trois  Coins  de 
la  Nouvelle  Angleterre."*  Boris  de  Schloezer  called  Ives  "un  veritable 
precurseur,  un  talent  audacieux"  and  his  confreres  were  equally  im- 
pressed. Emile  Vuillermoz  (in  Excelsior;  June  8,  1931)  remarked;  "It 
seems  that  polyrhythmic  and  polyharmonic  experiments  are  conducted 
in  America  in  a  spirit  more  sane,  more  candid,  more  youthful  than 
here.  One  needs  a  certain  savagery  to  move  with  easy  step  in  this  new 
domain  of  music  administered  with  fist  blows.  With  us,  a  heavy  artistic 
heredity  takes  away  from  this  spontaneous  play  a  part  of  its  joyous 
insouciance." 


*  He  also  took  it  to  Havana,  March  21,  1931,  as  "Tres  Lugares  de  New  England." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2  IN  C  MINOR,  Op.  17 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  Government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 

died  November  6,  1893 


Tchaikovsky  composed  his  Second  Symphony  in  1872,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Im- 
perial Musical  Society  of  Moscow,  by  whom  it  was  first  performed  under  the 
direction  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  February  7,  1873.  The  first  American  performance 
was  given  in  New  York  by  the  Symphony  Society  in  1883.  The  same  orchestra 
brought  the  symphony  to  Boston  in  the  season  of  1891-92.  The  symphony  was  first 
performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  February  12-13,  1897, 
when  Emil  Paur  was  the  conductor. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals 
and  strings. 

It  was  in  June  of  1872  at  Kamenka  that  Tchaikovsky  began  to  write 
his  Second  Symphony. 

Tchaikovsky  visited  St.  Petersburg  in  the  first  week  of  January 
(1873)  and  called  upon  Rimsky-Korsakov  with  his  score  under  his 
arm.  The  Petersburg  circle  were  charmed  with  the  earnest  young  com- 
poser from  Moscow.  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  his  bride  of  a  few  months 
were  particularly  enthusiastic,  and  Mme.  Rimsky-Korsakov,  who  was 
an  excellent  pianist,  implored  him  to  arrange  the  Finale  for  four 
hands.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  "Invincible  Band"  over  the  Finale  in 
particular  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  composer,  by  using 
a  Little  Russian  folksong  as  the  main  theme,  was  leaning  definitely 
in  their  direction. 

The  "Little  Russian"  Symphony,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  made 
its  way  to  St.  Petersburg  a  year  later,  where  it  was  performed  on 
March  9,  1874,  under  Napravnik.  It  was  applauded  as  before. 

But  Tchaikovsky  kept  the  symphony  long  in  mind  as  a  subject  for 
revision  and  in  Rome  in  1879,  having  composed  his  Fourth  Symphony, 
he  found  time  at  last  to  go  over  his  score,  which  he  had  sent  to  his 
publisher  Bessel  seven  years  before,  but  which  had  never  been  pub- 
lished. "If  I  succeed  in  working  steadily  in  Rome,"  he  wrote  Mme. 
von  Meek  from  Paris  (December  15,  1879) ,  "I  shall  make  a  good  work 
out  of  my  immature,  mediocre  symphony." 

The  Second  Symphony  in  its  new  form  was  brought  out  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Musical  Society  in  St.  Petersburg,  February  2,  1881,  yet 
not  one  of  the  reviewers  noticed  that  the  score  had  been  fundamentally 
rewritten. 

[copyrighted] 
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FOURTH  EVENING  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY,  March  17 


Program 

MALIPIERO Symphony  No.  4    ("In  Memoriam") 

I.    Allegro  mod  era  to 
II.     Lento,  funcbre 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Lento 

(First  performance  in  Nezu  York) 

Prokofieff Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  Lolli,  Op.  20 

I.  The  Adoration  of  Veles  and  Ala 

11.  The  Enemy  God  and  the  Dance  of  the  Black  Spirits 

111.  Night 

IV.  The  Glorious  Departure  of  Lolli  and  the  Procession  of  the  Sun 

INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47 

I.  Moderato 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  will  be  broadcast   (9:30  —  10:30) 
on   the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company.     (WJZ) . 


SYMPHONY  NO.  4    ("IN  MEMORIAM") 
By  G.  Francesco  Maupiero 

Born  in  Venice,  March   18,  1882 


This  symphony  was  composed  by  commission  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mme.  Natalie  Koussevitzky. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  and  strings. 

The  following  communication  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Malipiero, 
together  with  the  manuscript  score  of  his  new  symphony    (the 
themes  quoted  are  reproduced  from  his  own  script)  : 

When  Serge  Koussevitzky  commissioned  my  Fourth  Symphony  for 
his  Foundation,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  propitious  moment 
for  entrusting  a  musician  with  the  task  of  writing  an  elegy.  This  ter- 
rible post-war  period  is  a  huge  cemetery  in  which  is  brought  together 
all  that  is  no  more,  so  that  one's  soul  has  been  disposed  to  draw  into 
itself  and  make  its  own  the  grief  of  a  friend. 

The  dedication  of  this  Fourth  Symphony  to  the  memory  of  Natalie 
Koussevitzky  is  the  best  guide  for  listening  to  "In  Memoriam." 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to  receive  from  Serge  Koussevitzky,  after 
delivery  of  the  completed  score,  a  letter  with  these  words:  "Your  Sym- 
phony is  infused  with  human  anguish  and  with  great  sorrow.  In  the 
future  it  will  remain  not  only  a  link  with  the  memory  of  my  wife,  but 
also  as  a  recollection  of  the  tragic  years  which  we  have  lived  and  con- 
tinue to  live." 

The  fact  is,  the  house  in  Asolo,  where  the  Fourth  Symphony  was 
written,  miraculously  escaped  destruction.  The  war  ended  two  hun- 
dred paces  from  its  door.  Death  had  spared  it. 

To  understand  the  great  tragedy  which  we  have  gone  through,  one 
should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  miracle  that  we  are  still  alive.  In 
reaching  this  understanding  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  great  forces 
which  now  weigh  on  us  with  a  strange  doggedness,  as  if  to  humiliate 
the  spirit,  and  kill  those  who  have  succeeded  in  surviving,  and  who 
know  that  all  they  have  lost  will  never  return.  Where  and  how  to 
find  comfort?  By  seeking  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  that  once  existed 
and  has  been  taken  from  us,  but  still  belongs  to  us. 

The  four  movements  of  this  Fourth  Symphony  ("In  Memoriam") 
may  be  defined  as:  The  First  and  Third,  Hope;  the  Second  and  Fourth, 
Resignation. 

The  first  theme  of  the  first  movement  {Allegro  moderate)  : 


is  obviously  energetic;  the  theme  which  dominates  the  whole  symphony: 
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appears  for  Lhe  first  time  in  the  middle  of  the  first  allegro,  but  almost 
seems  a  derivative  of  the  same  theme  as  it  returns  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  movement,  although  it  actually  takes  shape  in  the  first 
movement  —  that  is  to  say,  the  idea  of  the  elegy  rules  the  subconscious 
of  the  composer. 

In  the  first  movement  the  themes  may  appear  diverse;  for  example, 
there  is  a  certain  resurgence  of  the  one  which  appears  in  the  thirteenth 
measure: 


but  the  musical  dissonance  is  linear,  and  is  developed  with  that  logic 
which  was  spontaneous  in  Italian  music  (until,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  recall  the  sonatas  of  Domenico  Scarlatti) .  The 
ideas  succeed  each  other,  balance  or  contrast,  never  turn  back,  do  not 
spread  themselves  out  in  development  —  one  evolves  from  the  other 
without  ever  becoming  a  theme  prepared  for  elaboration. 

The  second  movement  (Lento  funebre)  needs  no  comment: 
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It  is  truly  funereal,  notwithstanding  the  almost  pastoral  theme  (meas- 
ures  188-193)  : 


Do  not  the  shepherds  perhaps  weep  for  their  nymphs? 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  Dean 

New  appointments  for  1947-1948: 

Richard  Burgin,  Violin  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Chorus 

Willis  W.  Fay,  Pianoforte  Walter  Piston,  Composition  Seminar 

Ernst  Possony,  Voice  and  Opera  Felix  Wolfes,  Repertoire   (coaching) 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Dean 

290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  third  movement  (Allegro  in  uno,  ben  ritmato)  : 


4^pga%wi  miM 


may  be  considered  as  a  conventional  symphonic  scherzo  —  what  would 
one  do  if  there  were  no  justification  for  its  presence?  We  must  react 
against  grief,  against  pessimism,  so  that  this  third  movement  represents 
a  parenthesis,  an  intoxication,  a  need  of  seeking  oblivion.  The  rhythm 
is  insistent,  it  reveals  almost  a  fixed  idea,  which  one  seeks  to  drive  away 
in  order  to  forget. 

To  a  young  Venetian,  a  mountain  seems  an  unreal  thing.  A  lagoon 
is  a  horizontal  concept;  a  mountain,  vertical.  Upon  the  water,  a  sound 
finds  no  stopping  place,  and  is  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  echo  is 
the  musical  essence  of  the  mountain. 

A  funeral  passes  close  to  the  mountain  stream.  The  priest  at  the 
head  of  it,  then  the  cross,  the  corpse,  and  the  procession  in  Indian 
file  so  as  not  to  wander  from  the  path  winding  among  the  rocks.  They 
seem  like  ants  straying  among  the  rocks.  The  bell  of  the  Alpine  church 
accompanies  with  its  tolling  the  chanting  of  the  faithful.  A  theme  was 
inspired  in  me  by  the  sound  of  those  bells,  a  theme  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  elude:  For  thirty-six  years  it  has  remained  in  my  mind,  until 
the  day  when  I  found  its  rightful  place  in  the  fourth  movement  of  this 
Fourth  Symphony.  For  thirty-six  years  I  already  had  known  what  sor- 
row is.  Two  wars  had  passed  close  to  me,  inexorably.  I  had  not  for- 
gotten this  simple  theme  confined  within  the  space  of  an  octave:* 
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Six  variations  follow:  They  are  perhaps  wordless  reflections  upon  the 
desolation  of  this  our  life.  The  Symphony  ends  with  the  return  of  the 
theme  in  its  original  form,  and  I  hope  that  Serge  Koussevitzky  was 
right,  and  that  it  will  be  truly  "infused  with  human  suffering  and 
great  sorrow." 

These  confessions  should  be  considered  the  analysis  which  a  com- 
poser may  make  of  his  own  work,  but  not  as  a  prearranged  program. 

(Signed)    G.  Francesco  Mai.ipiero. 

A  communication  from  Mrs.  Malipiero  received  when  her  husband's 
Second  Symphony  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  describes  Asolo  as 
"a  quiet  country  resort,  an  hour  from  Venice,  where  the  composer  has 
lived  since  1923.  .  .  .  Asolo,  very  remote  from  the  world,  cut  away 


*  Where  this  theme  appears  in  the  fifth  bar  by  the  English  horn  over  low  violas  ponticello, 
there  is  inscribed:  "Estate  1910,  Valle  del  Cis  mon.  Passa  il  corteo  di  un  funerale  al  suono  di 
una  campana  lontana." 
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from  it  by  the  fact  that  the  nearest  railway  depot  is  twenty  kilometers 

away,  has  always  exercised  a  subtle  fascination  on  artists. 

"Browning  stayed  there  and  wrote  his  Tippa  Passes'  with  Asolo  as 
a  background,  and  the  great  actress,  Eleanore  Duse,  lived  her  last  years 
—  her  quiet,  peaceful  years  of  old  age  —  in  Asolo." 


The  following  works  by  Malipiero  have  been  performed  by  this 
orchestra: 

1919  (April  4)  —  "Le  Pause  del  Silenzio"    (Seven  Symphonic  Expressions) 

1920  (March  5)  —"Le  Pause  del  Silenzio" 

1920      (December  23)  —"Impressioni  dal  Vero"    (First  performance  in  America) 

1927  (November  10-11-12)  —"La  Cimarosiana,"  after  Cimaroso  (First  per- 
formances in  America) 

193. }  (October  19)  —Symphony  (in  four  tempi,  as  the  four  seasons)  (First 
performance  in  America) 

1934  (December  7)  —Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Viola  Mitchell)  (First  perform- 
ance in  the  United  States)  * 

1937  (January  22)    —  Piano  Concerto    (Soloist:  Dimitri  Mitropoulos)     (First  per- 

formance in  the  United  States) 

1938  (February  4)  —  Symphony  No.  2  ("Elegiaca")    (First  performance  in  Boston) 

An  informative  sketch  on  this  composer  was  contributed  by  A.  Wal- 
ter Kramer  to  the  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,  edited  by  Oscar 
Thompson: 

"G.  Francesco  Malipiero,  grandson  of  Francesco  Malipiero,  com- 
poser of  operas  about  1850,  was  born  at  Venice  on  March  18,  1882, 
a  member  of  a  famous  family  which  had  given  more  than  one  doge 
to  the  Venetian  Republic  in  its  golden  days.  His  only  composition 
teacher,  both  at  the  Liceo  Benedetto  Marcello  in  Venice  and  at  the 
conservatory  in  Bologna,  was  M.  Enrico  Bossi.  Contrary  to  statements 
made  in  several  places,  Malipiero  never  studied  with  Max  Bruch.  His 
instrumental  studies  included  violin  and  piano,  but  these  were  always 
subordinated  to  his  preparation  as  a  composer. 

"For  a  number  of  years,  following  the  completion  of  his  studies, 
he  was  active  as  a  composer  in  his  native  city.  Despite  the  indifference 
of  the  Italian  musical  public  to  his  music  almost  from  the  beginning, 
owing  to  its  uncompromising  nature,  he  persevered  and  in  1921  was 
accorded  recognition  by  being  called  to  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Parma  as  professor  of  composition.  His  nature,  however,  was  not  in- 
tended for  academic  circles,  and  within  two  years  he  resigned  his  post 
to  give  his  entire  time  to  composing.  That  this  might  be  best  accom- 
plished, he  turned  his  back  on  urban  life  and  took  up  residence  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Venice,  in  the  little  village  of  Asolo,  situated  in 
the  countryside  called  the  Veneto.  His  productivity,  always  great,  has 
continued  during  the  decade  and  a  half  in  which  he  has  lived  at  Asolo. 
Since  1933  he  has  given  time  each  week  to  his  'master  class'  in  com- 
position at  the  Liceo  Benedetto  Marcello,  but  composition  has  re- 
mained his  prime  interest. 

"On  arriving  at  a  point  in  his  career  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
century,  when  he  realized  that  much  that  he  had  written  did  not 
satisfy  his  artistic  ideals,  he  destroyed  his  first  two  operas,  Elena  e 
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Fuldano,  in  three  acts,  and  Canossa,  in  one  act,  as  well  as  several  sym- 
phonies and  concertos.  He  had  conceived  a  new  type  of  dramatic  com 
position,  which  he  refers  to  as  'my  theatre,'  closely  akin  to  which  is 
the  aesthetic  that  determined  his  musical  style  in  symphonic,  chamber, 
choral  and  other  vocal  music.  From  that  point  on,  his  output  has  been 
couched  in  a  musical  language  which  has  been  recognized  throughout 
the  world  as  something  definitely  his  own.  Critics,  both  those  who  have 
praised  and  those  who  have  dispraised  his  music,  agree  that  it  is  un- 
mistakably the  expression  of  an  original  and  aristocratic  artist,  one  who 
has  made  no  concessions  to  popular  taste,  either  that  of  his  own 
countrymen  or  that  of  music  lovers  in  other  lands. 

"Indisputably  a  modernist  in  his  harmonic  idiom  and  in  his  avoid- 
ance of  the  cliches  of  the  classic  and  romantic  schools  of  music,  he  has 
been  one  of  the  group  of  distinguished  contemporary  Italian  com- 
posers (with  Casella,  Pizzetti  and  the  late  Respighi)  and  at  the  same 
time  the  outstanding  student  of  the  great  Monteverdi,  a  real  'defender 
of*  the  faith'  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  Cremonese  master.  He  has  spent 
years  making  a  definitive  edition  of  the  works  of  Monteverdi,  a  labour 
of  love,  during  which  time  he  has,  by  prodigious  study  of  that  com- 
poser's song-speech,  developed  his  own  manner  of  writing  for  the 
human  voice  along  lines  which  he  believes  bear  the  same  relation  to 
our  day  as  did  Monteverdi's  to  his  time.  Many  of  the  very  young 
Italian  composers,  whose  names  are  yet  little  known,  have  studied  with 
Malipiero  and  revere  him  as  a  master.  He  is  happiest  in  his  native 
country,  avoids  the  life  of  cities,  which  he  regards  as  harmful  to  his 
creative  activity,  and  appears  in  other  European  countries  only  on 
rare  occasions,  when  his  works  are  performed,  or  when  he  is  chosen  to 
represent  Italy  at  artistic  conferences." 

In  1939,  Malipiero  became  the  director  of  the  Liceo  Benedetto 
Marcello  in  Venice,  where  he  had  once  studied.  Information  from 
Italy  indicates  that  through  the  war  period  he  has  never  long  ceased 
to  compose.  A  Lyric  Drama,  "La  Vita  e  sogno"  is  dated  1940;  "Ecuba," 
a  Musical  Tragedy,  1941;  "/  Capricci  di  Callot"  and  "L'Allegra 
brigata"  1942;  "Vergilii  Aeneis"  Heroic  Symphony  for  Soli,  Chorus 
and  Orchestra,  and  Violin  Concerto  No.  2,  1943;  Third  Symphony, 
1945;  "Le  Sette  Allegresse  d'Amore,"  for  Soprano  and  Fourteen  In- 
struments (performed  at  Tanglewood  by  the  Berkshire  Chamber  Or- 
chestra, Louis  Speyer,  Conductor,  July  23,  1946) ;  "1  Sette  Peccati 
Mortali"  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  1946;  "La  Terra/'  for  Chorus 
and  Organ  (composed  for  the  Department  of  Music  at  Harvard,  and 
there  performed  May  2,  1947) . 

CONSTANTIN  HOUNTASIS 

VIOLINS 

APPRAISALS    •    EXPERT  REPAIRING    •    ACCESSORIES 
240  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall  Ken.  9285 
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In  addition  to  his  very  considerable  amount  of  music  (symphonic, 
operatic,  ballet,  chamber,  choral,  piano  solo,  songs,  transcriptions  and 
editions) ,  he  has  written  books  and  essays:  "U  Orchestra"  "I  Profeti  di 
Babilonia"  "Claudio  Monteverdi."  "Quite  as  in  his  music,"  writes 
Mr.  Kramer,  "Malipiero  is  a  master  in  his  prose.  His  intense  love  for 
his  native  language  is  revealed  in  his  scrupulous  use  of  words  to  de- 
scribe every  shade  of  meaning.  In  addition  to  all  his  other  activities, 
he  has  written  many  essays  and  articles  for  magazines  in  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  England  and  the  United  States,  and  has  also  contributed 
critiques  to  important  Italian  newspapers.  He  has  been  an  uncom- 
promising defender  of  what  he  believes  to  be  artistically  true.  His  dis- 
like of  the  music  of  the  older  Italian  composers,  notably  Verdi,  has 
led  him  often  into  extended  controversies  with  music  critics  and  fellow 

composers." 

[copyrighted] 


SCYTHIAN  SUITE,   "ALA  AND  LOLLI,"  Op.   20 

By  Serge  Sergeivitch  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  4,  1891 


I  lie  Scythian  Suite  was  completed  in  1914  and  first  performed  under  the  com- 
poser's direction  at  the  Maryinski  Theatre  in  Petrograd,  January  29,  1916.* 

The  Chicago  Orchestra  introduced  the  suite  to  America,  December  6,  1918. 
There  have  been  performances  by  this  orchestra  in  Boston  under  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
October  24,  1924;  March  2,  1928;  January  31,  1929;  February  5,  1937,  and  March 
6,   1942. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  eight  horns,  four  trumpets, 
four  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle, celesta,  xylophone,   bells,   two-harps,  pianoforte   and  strings. 

When  Prokofieff  was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  not  long  graduated 
from  the  Conversatory  at  St.  Petersburg  and  looked  upon  in 
Russia  as  a  modernist  of  great  promise,  Diaghilev  approached  him  for 
a  ballet.  Prokofieff  planned  a  musical  depiction  of  "Ala  and  Lolli," 
pre-Christian  figures  of  legendary  Scythia,  a  region  not  far  removed 
from  the  southern  Russia  in  which  he  had  grown  up.  The  subject  did 
not  seem  practicable  to  Diaghilev,  and  was  accordingly  written,  not 
as  a  ballet,  but  as  the  "Scythian  Suite"  for  Orchestra. 

Intimations  of  the  long  vanished  gods  and  demons  that  people  the 
music  are  printed  in  the  score: 

•"When  the  first  performance  of  the  Scythian  Suite  was  announced  in  Moscow,  a  not 
uncommon  incident  occurred:  the  orchestral  parts  were  not  ready  in  time,  and  another  piece 
was  substituted  at  the  last  moment.  This  did  not  prevent  the  headlong  critic,  Sabaneiev,  from 
showering  on  Prokofieff  all  sorts  of  invectives  for  his  music.  Prokofieff  gave  out  the  facts 
of  cancellation  in  an  open  letter  ;  the  critic  was  forthwith  asked  to  resign.  At  that  time 
such  dishonesty  could  not  be  tolerated.  We  all  know  that  nowadays  critics  get  away  with 
worse  things."  —  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  (January  30,  1930). 
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I.  Invocation  to  Veles  and  Ala  (Allegro  feroce,  4-4  time) .  The 
music  describes  an  invocation  to  the  sun,  worshipped  by  the  Scythians 
as  their  highest  deity,  named  Veles.  This  invocation  is  followed  by  the 
sacrifice  to  the  beloved  idol,  Ala,  the  daughter  of  Veles. 

II.  The  Evil-God  and  dance  of  the  pagan  monsters  (Allegro  sos- 
tenuto,  4-4  time) .  The  Evil-God  summons  the  seven  pagan  monsters 
from  their  subterranean  realms  and,  surrounded  by  them,  dances  a 
delirious  dance. 

III.  Night  (Andantino,  4-4  time).  The  Evil-God  comes  to  Ala  in 
darkness.  Great  harm  befalls  her.  The  moon  rays  fall  upon  Ala,  and 
the  moon-maidens  descend  to  bring  her  consolation. 

IV.  Lolli's  pursuit  of  the  Evil-God  and  the  sunrise  (Tempestuoso, 
4-4  time) .  Lolli,  a  Scythian  hero,  went  forth  to  save  Ala.  He  fights  the 
Evil-God.  In  the  uneven  battle  with  the  latter,  Lolli  would  have  per- 
ished, but  the  sun-god  rises  with  the  passing  of  night  and  smites  the 
evil  deity.  With  the  description  of  the  sunrise  the  Suite  comes  to  an 
end. 

The  remarkable  final  pages  kindled  the  imagination  of  Lawrence 
Gilman:  "The  finale  limns  for  us  a  pagan  dawn  as  seen  through  the 
savagely  ecstatic  eyes  and  frenzied  brains  of  sun-worshipping  barba- 
rians. The  piercing,  exultant  hieratical  trumpets,  the  cumulative  radi- 
ance of  the  whole  orchestra  as  the  wild  men  chant  their  hymn  to  the 
dazzling  god  and  the  world  takes  fire,  are  like  nothing  else  in  the 
literature  of  music." 

The  following  description  of  the  Scythians  by  Herodotus  was  quoted 
by  Philip  Hale  when  this  suite  was  previously  performed: 

"Scythia  is  a  name  that  has  been  applied  to  different  countries  at 
different  times.  The  Scythia  described  by  Herodotus  comprised  the 
southeastern  parts  of  Europe  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and 
the  River  Tanais  (now  Don) .  Herodotus  gives  a  graphic  and  singularly 
interesting  account  of  these  wild,  barbaric  nomads  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  history.  We  are  interested  here  only  with  what  he  has  to  say 
about  their  religion: 

"They  propitiate  the  following  gods  only:  Vesta,  most  of  all;  then 
Jupiter,  deeming  the  Earth  to  be  the  wife  of  Jupiter;  after  these, 
Apollo,  and  Venus  Urania,  and  Hercules  and  Mars.  All  the  Scythians 
acknowledge  these,  but  those  who  are  called  Royal  Scythians  sacrifice 
also  to  Neptune.  Vesta  in  the  Scythian  language  is  named  Tahiti; 
Jupiter  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  rightly  called  Papaeus;  the  Earth,  Apia; 
Apollo,  Oetosyrus;  Venus  Urania,  Artimposa;  and  Neptune,  Thami- 
masadas.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  erect  images,  altars,  and  temples, 
except  to  Mars;  to  him  they  are  accustomed."  Then  follows  a  minute 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  they  sacrificed  cattle  and  enemies 
taken  prisoners,  the  latter  to  Mars.  "Swine  they  never  use,  nor  suffer 
them  to  be  reared  in  their  country." 

[copyrighted  1 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  Op.  47 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Shostakovitch  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  for  performance  in  celebration  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
performances  was  given  at  Leningrad,  November  21,  1937.  The  first  performance  at 
Moscow  was  on  the  29th  of  January  following.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  American 
hearing  at  a  broadcast  concert  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  in  New 
York,  April  9,  1938,  Artur  Rodzinski  conducting.  The  Symphony  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  20,  1939,  Richard  Burgin  conducting, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  October  18,  1940,  January  3,  1941, 
December  26,  1941,  April  30,  1943,  November  12,  1943,  and  November  24,  1944 
(Leonard  Bernstein  conducting) . 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  clarinets  in  A, 
B-flat,  and  E-flat,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambour  militaire, 
tam-tam,  xylophone,  bells,  celesta,  piano,  two  harps  and  strings. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  is  conceived,  developed  and  scored  for  the  most 
part  with  great  simplicity.  The  themes  are  usually  melodic  and  long- 
breathed  in  character.  The  manipulation  of  voices  is  plastic,  but  never 
elaborate.  The  composer  tends  to  present  his  material  in  the  pure 
medium  of  the  string  choirs,  notably  in  the  opening  and  slow  move- 
ments, where  wind  color  and  sonority  are  gradually  built  up.  The  first 
movement  and  the  last  gain  also  in  intensity  as  they  unfold  by  a 
gradual  increase  of  tempo  throughout,  effected  by  continual  metro- 
nomic indications. 


WADSWORTH    PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Symphony  Chambers 
246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited    in    the    art   of    singing    by    Jean    de    Reszke,    Paris,    and    in 

mise   en   scene   by   Roberto   Villani,   Milan 

Studio:  KE  nmore  6-9495  Residence:  MAlden  5-6190 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 
256  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  BOSTON 


Recording  exclusively  for  RCA  Victor,  he  brings  you  a  wealth  of 
his  greatest  performances  for  encore  after  encore!  Among  them: 

•  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor  —  Beethoven.  With  Frances  Yeend,  soprano 
Eunice  Alberts,  contralto;  David  Lloyd,  tenor;  James  Pease,  bass; 
the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  Chorus,  Robert  Shaw,  directing  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Album  DM-1190,  $9.  Also  on  non- 
breakable  records,  Album  DV-12,  $17. 

•  Francesco  da  Rimini,  Op.  32  —  Tchaikovsky.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Album  DM-1179.  $4.  (Suggested  list  prices  exclusive  of 
taxes,  subject  to  change  without  notice.  "DM"  and  "DV"  albums 
available  in  manual  sequence  at  $1  extra.) 

NO  PHONOGRAPH?    You're  missing  golden  hours!  Hear  the  superb  new 
Victrolas  (T.M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.)  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
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The  first  movement  opens  with  an  intervallic  theme,  stated  anti- 
phonally  between  the  low  and  high  strings.  From  it  there  grows  a 
theme  (violins)  in  extensive,  songful  periods.  The  development  is  in 
the  nature  of  melodic  exfoliation.  The  first  theme  returns  in  horns 
and  trumpets,  and  subsides  to  the  gentle  voice  of  the  violins,  over  a 
characteristic  triple  rhythmic  figure.  As  the  tempo  quickens,  the 
rhythms  tighten  and  become  more  propulsive,  while  the  melody, 
sounding  from  the  brass  choir,  becomes  exultant  in  animation.  The 
recapitulation  suddenly  restores  the  initial  slow  tempo  as  the  first 
theme  is  repeated  by  the  orchestra  in  unison,  largamente.  The  for- 
tissimo strings  and  deep  brass  give  way  to  a  gentler  reminiscent  mood, 
as  the  wood-wind  voices,  here  first  fully  exploited,  bring  the  move- 
ment to  a  close. 

The  second  movement  is  in  the  historical  scherzo  form  with  clear 
traces  in  the  course  of  the  music  of  the  traditional  repeats,  trio  section 
and  da  capo.  The  themes  are  in  the  triple  time  of  the  Austrian 
handler,  from  which,  in  the  past,  scherzos  have  sprung.  The  slow 
movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  gradual  melodic  growth,  from  string 
beginnings.  The  theme,  too,  is  reminiscent  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
opening'  movement.  The  individual  voices  of  the  wood  wind  enter, 
and  the  tension  increases  as  the  strings  give  a  tremolo  accompaniment, 
and  sing  once  more,  muted  and  in  the  high  register.  The  movement 
attains,  at  its  climax,  an  impressive  sonority  without  the  use  of  a 
single  brass  instrument. 

The  finale,  in  rondo  form,  devolves  upon  a  straightforward  and 
buoyant  march-like  rhythm  and  a  theme  unmistakably  Russian  in 
suggestion.  There  is  a  slow  section  in  which  the  characteristic  triple 
rhythm  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  The  first  theme  of  thai 
movement  is  treated  by  the  violin  solo  with  fresh  melodic  develop- 
ment. There  is  a  constant  increase  in  tempo  as  the  conclusion  is 

approached. 
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Carnegie  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FOURTH   AFTERNOON   CONCERT 

SATURDAY,  March  20 


Program 

Beethoven Overture  to  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  60 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro  vivace;  Trio:  Un  poco  meno  allegro 

IV.  Finale:   Allegro,  ma  non   troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Khatchatourian Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra 

I.      Allegro  moderato 
II.    Andante  sostenuto 
III.     Allegro 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

Prokofieff Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  Lolli,"  Op.  20 

I.  The  Adoration  of  Veles  and  Ala 

II.  The  Enemy  God  and  the  Dance  of  the  Black  Spirits 

III.  Night 

IV.  The  Glorious  Departure  of  Lolli  and  the  Procession  of  the  Sun 

SOLOIST 

EDMUND  KURTZ 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  are  broadcast  (9:30  —  10:30  EST) 
on   the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company    (WJZ) . 
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OVERTURE  TO  "CORIOLAN,"  Op.  62   (after  Collin) 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?)  ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Beethoven  composed  his  overture  on  the  subject  of  "Coriolanus"  in  the  year  1807. 
It  was  probably  first  performed  at  subscription  concerts  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  in 
Vienna,  in  March,  1807.  The  Overture  was  published  in  1808,  with  a  dedication 
to  Court  Secretary  Heinrich  J.  von  Collin. 

The  orchestration  is  the  usual  one  of  Beethoven's  overtures:  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

After  "Fidelio,"  Beethoven  was  ambitious  to  try  his  hand  at  another 
opera,  and  entertained  several  subjects,  among  them  a  setting 
of  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth"  for  which  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin, 
a  dramatist  of  high  standing  and  popularity  in  Vienna  at  the  time, 
wrote  for  him  the  first  part  of  a  libretto.  Beethoven  noted  in  his 
sketchbook:  "Overture  Macbeth  falls  immediately  into  the  chorus  of 
witches."  But  the  libretto  did  not  progress  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
second  act,  and  was  abandoned,  according  to  Collin's  biographer, 
Laban,  "because  it  threatened  to  become  too  gloomy."  In  short,  no 
opera  emerged  from  Beethoven  in  1807.  But  his  association  with 
Collin  resulted  in  an  overture  intended  for  performance  with  the 
spoken  tragedy  "Coriolan."  The  play  had  been  first  performed  in 
1802  (then  with  entr'acte  music  arranged  from  Mozart's  "Idomeneo") , 
and  had*  enjoyed  a  considerable  vogue  which  was  largely  attributable 
to  the  .acting  of  Lange  in  the  title  part.  The  popularity  of  "Coriolan" 
had  definitely  dropped,  however,  when  Beethoven  attached  himself 
to  the  subject.  Thayer  points  out  that  the  play  was  billed  only  once 
in  Vienna  between  the  years  1805  and  1809.  The  single  performance 
was  on  April  24,  1807,  and  even  at  this  performance  Thayer  does  not 
believe  that  the  Overture  was  played.  Beethoven  seems,  then,  to  have 
attached  himself  to  the  subject  for  sheer  love  of  it  rather  than  by  any  set 
commission.  The  piece  was  accepted  forthwith  as  a  concert  overture, 
and  in  this  form  became  at  once  useful  at  the  concerts,  or  "academies" 
as  they  were  called,  where  Beethoven's  music  was  played. 

There  has  been  speculation  in  print  as  to  whether  Beethoven  de- 
rived his  concept  of  the  old  Roman  legend  from  Collin  or  Shakespeare. 
The  point  is  of  little  consequence  for  the  reason  that  both  Shakespeare 
and  Collin  based  their  characters  directly  upon  the  delineation  of 
Plutarch.  Beethoven  himself  could  well  have  been  familiar  with  all 
three  versions.  His  library  contained  a  much-thumbed  copy  of 
Plutarch's  Lives,  and  a  set  of  Shakespeare  in  the  translation  of 
Eschenburg,  with  many  passages  underlined. 

The  tale  of  "Coriolanus,"  as  related  by  Plutarch,  is  in  itself  exciting 
dramatic  material  (details  of  this  tale  have  been  questioned  by  histo- 
rians) .  Coriolanus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  patrician  general  of  the 
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Romans,  a  warrior  of  the  utmost  bravery  and  recklessness  who,  single- 
handed,  had  led  Rome  to  victory  against  the  neighboring  Volscians. 
Rome  was  at  this  time  torn  by  bitter  controversy  between  the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians,  who  declared  themselves  starved  and  oppressed  be- 
yond endurance.  Coriolanus,  impulsive,  overbearing,  scorned  and 
openly  insulted  the  populace  in  terms  which  roused  the  general  anger, 
and  when  the  military  hero  was  proposed  as  consul,  the  senate  was 
swayed  by  the  popular  clamor,  and  voted  his  permanent  exile  from 
Rome  in  the  year  491  b.c.  Swept  by  feelings  of  bitterness  and  desire 
for  revenge,  he  took  refuge  with  the  Volscians,  the  traditional  enemies 
of  the  Romans,  and  made  compact  with  them  to  lead  a  campaign 
against  his  own  people.  The  fall  of  Rome  seemed  imminent,  and 
emissaries  were  sent  from  the  capital  to  the  Volscian  encampment 
outside  the  city  walls.  Coriolanus  met  every  entreaty  with  absolute  re- 
jection. In  desperation,  a  delegation  of  women  went  out  from  the  city, 
led  by  his  mother  and  his  wife.  They  went  to  his  tent  and  beseeched 
him  on  their  knees  to  spare  his  own  people.  The  pride  and  determina- 
tion of  the  soldier  were  at  last  subdued  by  the  moving  words  of  his 
mother,  who  pictured  the  eternal  disgrace  which  he  would  certainly 
inflict  upon  his  own  family.  Coriolanus  yielded  and  withdrew  the 
forces  under  his  command,  thus  bringing  the  anger  of  the  Volscian 
leaders  upon  his  own  head.  He  was  slain  by  them,  according  to  the 
version  of  Shakespeare;  according  to  Collin,  he  was  driven  to  suicide. 
Collin's  treatment  differs  from  Shakespeare's  principally  in  that  the 
action  is  concentrated  into  a  shorter  and  more  continuous  period. 
Collin  begins  at  the  point  where  Coriolanus,  banished  from  Rome, 
takes  stormy  leave  of  his  family  and  marches  furiously  from  the  city. 
After  this  first  scene,  the  entire  action  takes  place  within  the  Volscian 
lines.  Shakespeare  depicts  Coriolanus  as  a  lone  and  striking  figure  in 
the  midst  of  constant  crowd  movement,  spurring  his  legions  to  the 
capture  of  Corioli,  the  Volscian  capital,  or  flinging  his  taunts  against 
the  Roman  rabble  as  they  threaten  to  throw  him  to  his  death  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  character  of  Coriolanus  is  indelibly  drawn 
by  Shakespeare  in  the  fulsome  and  succulent  oaths  which  he  hurls  at 
his  enemies.  The  mother  and  wife  become  immediately  human  and  en- 
dearing figures  as  Shakespeare  presents  them,  and  at  the  end,  the  nobil- 
ity and  pathos  of  Volumnia*  dominates  the  scene.  Collin,  on  the  other 
hand,  holds  Coriolanus  as  the  central  and  dominating  figure  through- 
out. His  characters  in  action  are  more  idealized  and  formalized,  as  if 
in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  Fate  and  avenging  furies 
threaten  and  at  last  destroy  him.  There  is  a  persistence  of  intense 
dramatic  conflict  within  the  soul  of  the  all-conquering  leader.  Collin 
stresses  the  solemn  oath  of  fealty  until  death  which  he  has  made  to 


*  Collin,  strangely  enough,  transfers  the  name  "Volumnia"  from  the  mother  to  the  wife. 


the  Volscians  and  which  his  sense  of  honor  forbids  him  to  break,  even 
when  he  is  confronted  with  the  destruction  of  Rome,  of  his  family,  and 
of  himself.  The  famous  scene  in  which  the  inner  struggle  of  honor, 
pride  and  love  reaches  its  climax  seems  to  be  the  direct  subject  of 
Beethoven's  overture.  The  opening  chords,  proud,  ferocious,  im- 
placable, limn  Coriolanus  in  a  few  bold  strokes.  The  second  subject, 
gentle  and  melodious,  seems  to  introduce  the  moving  protestations  of 
his  mother.  The  contrasting  musical  subject  of  Coriolanus  recurs,  at 
first  resistant  but  gradually  softening,  until  at  the  end  there  is  entire 
capitulation. 

Richard  Wagner,  describing  this  music,  saw  the  struggle  between 
mother  and  son  in  this  same  scene  as  the  subject  of  the  overture. 
He  wrote  in  part:  "Beethoven  seized  for  his  presentment  one  unique 
scene,  the  most  decisive  of  them  all,  as  though  to  snatch  at  its  very 
focus  the  true,  the  purely  human  emotional  content  of  the  whole 
wide-stretching  stuff,  and  transmit  it  in  the  most  enthralling  fashion 
to  the  likewise  purely  human  feeling.  This  is  the  scene  between 
Coriolanus,  his  mother,  and  his  wife,  in  the  enemy's  camp  before  the 
gates  of  his  native  city.  If,  without  fear  of  any  error,  we  many  conceive 
the  plastic  subject  of  all  the  master's  symphonic  works  as  represent- 
ing scenes  between  man  and  woman,  and  if  we  may  find  the  archetype 
of  all  such  scenes  in  genuine  Dance  itself,  whence  the  Symphony  in 
truth  derived  its  musical  form:  then  we  here  have  such  a  scene  before 
us  in  utmost  possible  sublimity  and  thrillingness  of  content." 

The  overstressing  of  literary  concepts  and  allusions  by  the  explainers 
of  Beethoven  has  had  abundant  play  in  the  "Coriolan"  overture.  But 
it  would  be  hard  to  deny  that  the  composer's  imagination  must  have 
been  illuminated  by  this  heroic  and  kindred  subject  in  the  making  of 
one  of  his  noblest  works.  It  is  of  course  not  hard  to  see  in  Coriolanus 
the  figure  of  Beethoven  himself.  The  composer  must  have  felt  strangely 
close  to  the  Roman  noble,  infinitely  daring,  the  arch  individualist, 
the  despiser  of  meanness  and  ignorance  who,  taking  his  own  reckless 
course,  yielding  to  none,  at  last  found  himself  alone  against  the  world, 
clad  in  an  armor  of  implacability  which  only  one  power  could  pene- 
trate —  the  tenderness  of  feminine  persuasion. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN   B-FLAT   MAJOR  NO.  4>   Op.  60 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna.  March  26,  1827 


This  symphony  was  completed  in  1806  and  dedicated  to  the  Count  Franz  von 
Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  was  in  March,  1801,  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

T  t  has  been  noted  that  in  all  of  his  even-numbered  symphonies, 
Beethoven  was  content  to  seek  softer  beauties,  reserving  his  de- 
fiances, his  true  depths  of  passion  for  the  alternate  ones.  There  may 
well  have  been  something  in  his  nature  which  required  this  alterna- 
tion, a  trait  perhaps  also  accountable  for  the  thematic  alternation  of 
virility  and  gentleness,  of  the  "masculine"  and  the  "feminine"  in  his 
scores  of  this  period.  For  the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years  of  the 
colossus  first  finding  his  full  symphonic  strength,  and  glorying  in  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  years  of  the  romantic  lover,  capable  of  being 
entirely  subdued  and  subjugated  by  feminine  charm.  They  were  the 
years  which  produced  the  "Eroica"  and  C  minor  symphonies,  and 
the  "Appassionata"  Sonata  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  Fourth 
Symphony  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  not  to  mention  "Fidelio" 
and  the  three  Razumowsky  Quartets.  It  may  have  been  some  inner  law 
of  artistic  equilibrium  which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting  two 
movements  for  his  C  minor  Symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them  aside, 
and  devote  himself,  in  1806,  to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Sym- 
phony in  B-flat,  which,  completed  in  that  year,  thus  became  the 
fourth  in  number. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  this  Symphony  to  a  "Greek  maiden 
between  two  Norse  giants."  The  Fourth,  overshadowed  by  the  more 
imposing  stature  of  the  "Eroica"  and  the  Fifth,  has  not  lacked 
champions.  "The  character  of.  this  score,"  wrote  Berlioz,  "is  gen- 
erally lively,  nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweetness."  Thayer, 
who  bestowed  his  adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the  "placid  and 
serene  Fourth  Symphony  —  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all";  and 
Sir  George  Grove,  a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it  some- 
thing "extraordinarily  entrainant  —  a  more  consistent  and  attractive 
whole  cannot  be.  .  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs 
and  features  of  a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they 
are,  all  is  subordinated  to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty." 

[copyrighted] 
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ig48  Berkshire  Festival 

Fourteen  Concerts  by 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 


1 
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i^mma.    " 

In  the  Theater-Concert  Hall  — 

Sunday  afternoon,         July  18  " 
Tuesday  evening,  July  20 

Sunday  afternoon,         July  25 

Repetition  of  July  20  Program 
Tuesday  evening,  July  27 

Repetition  of  July  18  Program 


\\ 


In  the  Music  Shed  — 

Thursday  evening,        July  29 
Saturday  evening,  July  3 

Sunday  afternoon,  August    1  ) 

Thursday  evening,  August    5 

Saturday  evening,  August    7 

Sunday  afternoon,  August   8 

Tuesday  evening,  August  10 

Thursday  evening,  August  1 2 

Saturday  evening,  August  14 

Sunday  afternoon,  August  15 


Extra  Concerts   (Two  Programs) 
(BACH,  MOZART) 


SERIES  A 


SERIES  B 


Extra  Concert -TCHAIKOVSKY 


SERIES  C 
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MUSIC  TO  BE  PLAYED  AT  THE  BERKSHIRE 

FESTIVAL,   1948 


In  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  —  Serge  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducting —  two  programs  (each  to  be  repeated  in  the  following 

week)  devoted  to  the  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart. 

Series  A 

Symphonies  by  Beethoven  (Fifth),  Brahms  (Second), 
Mahler    (Second,   "Resurrection"),  Piston    (Third),  Haydn; 

Bach  —  Third  Suite,  Hindemith  —  "Mathis  der  Maler." 

Series  B 

Beethoven  —  Sixth  Symphony  ("Pastorale");  Shostakovitch 
—  Fifth  Symphony;  Berlioz  —  "Symphonie  Fantastique"; 
Strauss  —  "Don  Quixote"  ('Cello  Soloist:  Gregor  Piatigorsky) ; 
Stravinsky  -  "Oedipus  Rex";  Villa-Lobos  -  "Madona";  Falla 
-"El  Amor  Brujo." 

Extra  Concert,  August  10 
Tchaikovsky  Program. 

Series  C 

Beethoven  —  Third  Symphony  ("Eroica");  Schumann  — 
First  Symphony  ("Spring");  Stravinsky-  "Petrouchka"  (com- 
plete); Sibelius  —  Second  Symphony;  Weber  —  Overture  to 
"Der  Freischiitz";  and  a  major  choral  work  (to  be  announced). 

For  ticket  information  apply  Festival  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 


— —  Jul.  11m 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLONCELLO  AND  ORCHESTRA 
By  Aram  Khatchatourian 

Born  in  Tiflis,     June  6,  1903 


This  concerto,  composed  in  1946,  had  its  first  performance  in  Moscow  on  Novem- 
ber 25  of  that  year. 

The  accompanying  orchestra  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  military  drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  harp  and  strings. 

**t»he  first  movement,  Allegro  moderate*,  in  common  time,  is  the  long- 
■■  est  and  most  fully  developed.  It  opens  with  an  orchestral  intro- 
duction broad  in  character.  A  bass  clarinet  solo  introduces  the  soloist 
proper,  who  plays  the  principal  subject  to  a  light  and  rhythmic  accom- 
paniment. In  a  meno  juosso  section  the  orchestra  alone  gives  forth  the 
second  theme,  the  soloist  then  elaborating  it.  There  is  a  long  cadenza, 
a  development,  and  a  full-bodied  close. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  sostenuto  in  triple  time,  has  an 
orchestral  introduction  with  flute  solo  and  harp  glissandos.  The  'cello 
solo  enters  Molto  cantabile,  with  a  sinuous  theme  repetitious  in  char- 
acter and  ornate  in  the  Oriental  fashion.  The  soloist,  who  is  at  first 
accompanied  by  the  strings  only,  yields  the  theme  to  the  violas  and 
bassoons.  This  movement  reaches  a  climax,  subsides  in  the  restatement 
of  the  earlier  matter,  and  leads  without  break  into  the  final  Allegro  in 
4-4  time.  In  the  finale  the  soloist  plays  for  the  most  part  a  reinforcing  or 
obbligato  role  with  repeated  figures.  The  main  theme  is  stated  by 
the  'cello  at  once.  It  proceeds  on  a  driving  rhythm.  The  second  theme, 
which  the  orchestra  introduces,  is  expansively  melodic  and  suited  to 
the  'cello. 

Khatchatourian  is  the  son  of  a  bookbinder  in  Tiflis.  The  indications 
are  that  his  musical  aptitude  was  not  awakened  by  experience  as  a 
child.  It  was  not  until  he  was  nineteen  that  he  entered  the  music 
school  of  Michael  Gnessin  at  Moscow.  (Gnessin  was  once  a  pupil  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov.)  Khatchatourian  studied  the  violoncello  for  two 
years. 

But  soon  composition  absorbed  him.  He  evidently  lost  no  time  in 
acquainting  himself  with  musical  literature  in  all  its  vast  extent. 
Gerald  Abraham  writes  of  him  ("Eight  Soviet  Composers")  as  "in  the 
position  of  an  eager,  intelligent  child  who  has  just  been  given  the 
run  of  a  toy  shop.  It  is  really  difficult  to  imagine  oneself  in  the  place 
of  this  young  man  in  his  early  twenties,  intensely  musical,  very  gifted, 
yet  who  was  belatedly  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  composers 
all  more  or  less  at  the  same  time.  And  as  was  quite  natural  it  was 
the  newest  and  gaudiest  toys  in  the  shop  that  caught  his  fancy  first; 

in  J 


like  many  other  young  musicians  with  fuller  cultural  backgrounds, 
Khatchatourian  discovered  music  through  contemporary  music  and 
only  later  developed  a  love  of  the  classics.  At  that  time,  the  late 
nineteen  twenties,  the  younger  Russian  musicians  had  not  been  isolated 
from  their  Western  contemporaries  by  the  Chinese  Wall  erected  to 
shut  out  foreign  formalism,  intellectualism,  and  pessimism;  there  was 
free  and  healthy  artistic  intercourse  between  Russia  and  her  not-yet- 
Nazified  Western  neighbors.  The  young  Khatchatourian  was  par- 
ticularly attracted  by  Ravel  and  the  Central-European  'expressionists,' 
and  their  influence  is  said  to  be  very  strongly  marked  in  some  un- 
published pieces  written  at  this  period;  it  is  still  evident,  in  fairly 
mild  forms,  in  the  Clarinet  Trio,  and  in  still  more  mature  works. 
But  although  orthodox  Soviet  critics  shake  their  heads  sorrowfully 
over  these  modest  little  crops  produced  by  the  wild-oat  sowing  of 
1928-29,  it  must  be  said  emphatically  that  the  real  Khatchatourian 
is  far  from  being  an  'advanced'  composer  as  we  understand  'advanced 
modernism'  in  Western  Europe. 

"The  reasons  for  this  retreat  from  modernity  are  probably  complex. 
No  doubt  the  fundamental  reason  was  Khatchatourian's  discovery 
of  his  true  creative  self,  which  is  essentially  lyrical.  He  is  intensely 
interested  in  folk-music,  not  only  the  music  of  his  own  Armenian  race 
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but  that  of  the  neighbouring  peoples  —  not  as  a  student  of  musical 
ethnography,  but  as  a  creative  artist;  even  as  a  student  he  is  said  to 
have  written  some  remarkable  songs  in  the  Turkoman,  Armenian  and 
Turkish  idioms;  and,  despite  the  example  of  Bart6k,  love  of  folk-music 
is  not  easily  reconciled  with  advanced  modernism.  But  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  natural  tendency  was  strengthened  first  by  the  later 
phase  of  Khatchatourian's  musical  education  and  then  by  official 
frowns  on  modernism  in  music." 

Khatchatourian  left  Gnessin's  school  in  1929  for  the  Moscow  State 
Conservatory,  where  he  studied  until   1934.   Here  he  still  had  the 
benefit  of  Gnessin's  instruction,  but  also  of  Myaskovsky  and  Vassilenko. 
On  graduating  from  the  Conservatory  he  had  composed  a  Dance  for 
violin  and  piano  in  1926,  the  Clarinet  Trio    (referred  to  above)   in 
1932,  a  Dance  Suite  for  Orchestra  in  1933,  and  his  First  Symphony 
(completed  in  1934) .  In  the  following  year  he  wrote  the  Piano  Con- 
certo widely  known  in  this  country.*  There  are  also  a  "Poem  about 
Stalin"    (1938)    for  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  the  Ballet  "Gayane" 
(1943)  .f  The  Violin  Concerto   (1940)  ;  the  Second  Symphony   (1945) , 
and  the  Suite  "Masquerade"  have  been  performed  in  this  country. 

♦The   Piano   Concerto   was   performed   at  the  Boston    Symphony   concerts   October   29,    1943, 
and  repeated  April  21,  1944.  William  Kapell  was  the  soloist  on  both  occasions. 

tA   suite   from   this   Ballet   has   become  a   regular   item   in   the  Boston   Pops   repertory.   The 
Violin   Concerto  had  its   first  American   performance  at   the   Pops,   June  26,   1945. 

[copyrighted] 
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EDMUND  KURTZ 

dmund  Kurtz  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1911,  but  left  Russia 
in  his  boyhood,  studying  with  Fritz  Espenhagen  in  Berlin,  Julius 
Klengel  in  Leipzig,  and  Diran  Alexanian  in  Paris.  After  tours  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  he  came  to  America  in  1936.  He  was  first  'cellist 
of  the  Chicago  Orchestra  until  the  spring  of  1944,  and  has  since 
devoted  his  career  to  solo  performance.  He  introduced  Milhaud's 
Second  Violoncello  Concerto  (dedicated  to  him)  at  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  (November  28-29,  1946).  Efrem  Kurtz  conductor 
of  the  Kansas  Philharmonic,  and  Arved  Kurtz,  violinist  and  director 
of  the  New  York  City  College  of  Music,  are  his  brothers. 


SCYTHIAN  SUITE,    'ALA  AND  LOLLI,"  Op.  20 

By  Serge  Sergeivitch  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  4,  1891 


For  Notes  see  page  9 
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Carnegie  Hall 

Sixty-second  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  EVENING  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY,  April  14 


Program 


Mozart "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,"  Serenade  for 

String  Orchestra  (Koechel  No.  525) 
I.    Allegro 
II.     Romanza 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Rondo:  Allegro 

Piston Symphony  No.  3 

I.  Andantino 

II.  Allegro 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro 

intermission 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

.1.       Allegretto 

II.       Tempo  andante,  ma  rubato 

III.  J  Vivarissimo;  Lento  e  suave 

IV.  I  Finale:   Allegro  moderato 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  are  broadcast  (9:30  —  10:30  EST) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company.      (WJZ) . 
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"EINE  KLEINE  NACHTMUSIK,"  Serenade  for  Strinc  Orchestra 

(K-  525) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The   score   was   dated   by   Mozart    August    10,    1787.   The   first   performance   was 
probably  in  Vienna. 

Mozart's  contemporaries  expected  from  him,  as  from  any  musi- 
cian of  high  standing,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in  deft  music, 
which  could  be  ordered  at  will  by  the  prosperous  citizens,  for  their 
entertainments.  The  " Unterhaltungsmusik"  would  grace  the  festivities 
at  a  wedding,  or  offer  pleasing  interludes  to  the  good  wine  and  con- 
versation at  table.  It  might  help  celebrate  the  "name  day"  of  some 
prominent  personage,  with  perhaps  a  serenade  in  a  garden  where  a 
small  group  of  wind  players,  with  "Nachtmusik"  composed  for  the 
occasion,  would  make  an  evening  party  quite  charming.  Divertimenti, 
cassations,  serenades,  Mozart  provided  on  the  shortest  notice  (Koechel's 
catalogue  lists  thirty-three  of  them  as  surviving) .  A  standing  wonder 
of  Mozart's  genius  was  that  he  often  gave  something  infinitely  better 
than  was  asked  of  him  —  that  he  now  and  then  squandered  on  these 
frequent  and  passing  gaieties  some  of  his  truly  precious  and  undying 
musical  thoughts. 

Mozart's  serenades  or  divertimenti  are  usually  scored  for  strings 
with  winds,  or  completely  for  wind  instruments.  They  were  mostly 
written  for  Salzburg;  after  1782,  no  more  were  forthcoming.  Mozart's 
light  music  for  Viennese  consumption  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
German  and  contra-dances,  and  minuets.  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik" 
is  an  exception  in  that  it  was  written  for  strings  alone  and  for  per- 
formance in  Vienna.  The  score  was  dated  by  Mozart  as  of  August  10, 
1787,  which  puts  it  in  the  important  year  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and 
the  two  fine  strings  quintets  in  C  major  and  G  minor.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly composed  for  some  special  occasion.  The  wealthier  families 
of  Vienna  frequently  kept  musicians  for  their  more  elaborate  enter- 
tainments, and  the  Emperor  Joseph  liked  to  have  music  played  during 
those  meals  which  he  held  in  the  imperial  pleasure  gardens.  Hostelries 
of  the  better  class  also  retained  groups  of  musicians  for  "Harmonie- 
musik"  with  which  their  guests  were  entertained  at  table.  Mozart's 
specific  purpose  for  his  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,"  as  he  himself 
labeled  it,  is  not  known.  Otto  Jahn  listed  it  among  the  string  quartets, 
with  doubtful  justification,  since  the  bass  part,  marked  "violoncello  e 
contrabasso"  as  well  as  the  conception  in  general,  indicates  a  larger 
group.  "A  short  serenade,"  Jahn  calls  it,  "an  easy,  precisely  worked 
out  occasional  piece." 

[4] 


With  Mozart,  the  term  "divertimento"  and  "cassation"  were  appar- 
ently interchangeable.  He  strung  together  brief  movements  of  various 
sorts,  often  using  folk-like  themes  aimed  to  capture  the  popular  taste. 
The  "serenade"  is  certainly  little  different,  except  that  it  tends  to  fall 
into  the  pattern  of  a  march-like  opening,  a  minuet,  as  slow  movement, 
a  second  minuet,  and  a  swift  finale.  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik"  origi- 
nally had,  according  to  Mozart's  own  catalogue  of  his  works,  an  addi- 
tional minuet  between  the  first  movement  and  the  Romanze.  Having 
lost  this,  it  falls  into  the  four-movement  scheme  of  a  symphony  or 
quartet  in  miniature. 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1891 


Walter  Piston  completed  his  Third  Symphony  at  South  Woodstock,  Vermont,  in 
the  summer  of  1917.  He  composed  it  by  commission  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Foundation  and  dedicated   the  score  "To  the   Memory  of  Natalie  Koussevitzky." 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

r  I  "HE  First  Symphony  by  Piston  was  introduced  by  this  orchestra 
1  March  8,  1938,  the  composer  conducting.  The  Second  Symphony 
was  performed  here  March  6,  1944,  when  G.  Wallace  Woodworth 
was  the  guest  conductor.  The  new  symphony  had  its  first  performances 
in  Boston,  January  9,  1948.  Mr.  Piston  has  kindly  provided  the  follow- 
ing analysis: 

I.  Andantino  5-4  —  based  on  three  thematic  elements:  the  first 
heard  as  a  melody  for  the  oboe;  the  second,  more  sombre  in  character, 
played  by  horn',  clarinets,  and  English  horn;  the  third,  soft  chords 
for  brass.  These  ideas  are  developed  singly  and  in  combination  to  form 
a  prelude-like  movement.  Tonality  C. 

II.  Allegro  2-4  —  a  scherzo,  in  three-part  form.  The  theme,  stated 
by  violas  and  bassoons,  is  treated  in  contrapuntal,  imitative  fashion. 
The  middle  part  is  marked  by  the  melody  for  flute,  accompanied  by 
clarinets  and  harps.  Tonality  F. 
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III.  Adagio  4-4  —  the  movement  has  four  large  and  closely  con- 
nected sections,  or  rather  "phases"  of  the  musical  development.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  statement  by  the  strings  of  the  theme,  which  is  in 
three  parts  (part  one  by  violins,  part  two  by  violas  and  'celli,  part 
three  by  all  except  basses) .  The  second  section  is  a  variation  of  the 
theme,  with  woodwinds  and  harps  predominating.  The  third  section, 
starting  with  basses  and  'celli,  builds  up  to  the  climax  of  the  move 
ment,  and  the  final  section  returns  to  the  original  form  of  the  theme, 
played  by  solo  viola,  the  closing  cadence  recalling  the  variation  by 
clarinet  and  bassoon.  Tonality  G. 

IV.  Allegro  3-4  —  a  three-part  form  similar  to  that  of  a  sonata- 
form  movement.  There  are  two  themes,  the  first  being  developed 
fugally  in  the  middle  section.  The  second  theme  is  march-like,  first 
heard  in  oboes  and  bassoons,  over  a  staccato  bass,  and  later  played  by 
full  brass  at  the  climax  of  the  movement.  Tonality  C. 


The  symphonic  works  of  Walter  Piston  have  in  a  number  of  cases 
been  first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  Symphonic 
Piece    (1928)  ;    Suite   for   Orchestra    (1930)  ;    Concerto   for   Orchestra 
(1934);  Symphony  No.   1    (1938).  Other  works  first  performed  else- 
where  but   played  at   these  concerts   are   Concertino   for  Piano  and 
Chamber    Orchestra     (1937)  ;    Violin    Concerto     (1940)  ;    Sinfonietta 
(1941)  ;   Prelude  and  Allegro  for  Organ   and   Strings    (1943)  ;   Sym- 
phony No.  2    (1944).  The  Third  String  Quartet,  first  performed  at 
the  Symposium  on  Criticism  at  Harvard  last  spring,  is  the  latest  of  a 
number  of  outstanding  works  in   this  medium.  The  music  for  the 
Ballet  "The  Incredible  Flutist"  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Pops 
(1938).  Notable  products  of  Mr.  Piston's  career  as  educator  are  his 
invaluable  books  on  "Harmony"   (1941)   and  "Counterpoint"   (1947), 
published  by  W.  W.  Norton. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  Dean 

New  appointments  for  1947-1948: 

Richard  Burgin,  Violin  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Chorus 

Willis  W.  Fay,  Pianoforte  Walter  Piston,   Composition  Seminar 

Ernst  Possony,  Voice  and  Opera  Felix  Wolfes,  Repertoire    (coaching) 

For  further   information,  apply   to   the   Dean 

290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

WHAT  IS  ORIGINALITY? 

By  R.  Vaughan  Williams 

Quoted  from  "National  Music"    (Oxford  University  Press) 


Perhaps  you  know  Gilbert  Murray's  aphorism  that  "the  genius  may 
be  a  rebel  against  tradition,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  a  child  of 
it."  Nobody  has  ever  created  or  will  create  something  out  of  nothing. 
We  have  a  common  stock  of  words  and  notes  from  which  to  select.  The 
artist  selects  rather  than  creates.  Originality  is  something  more  subtle 
than  being  what  advertisements  call  "different."  A  great  artist  can 
infuse  a  common  thought  with  a  special  radiance.  Schumann  used  to 
say  that  Beethoven's  chromatic  scales  sounded  unlike  anybody  else's. 
Hundreds  of  people  might  have  heard  Mr.  Shaw's  sentry  make  his 
pithy  remarks,  but  it  required  a  Shakespeare  to  see  their  beauty,  to 
realize  their  implications,  to  cut  the  diamond  and  give  it  its  true 
setting. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  original  phrases  in  the  world  is  the  opening 
to  the  prelude  of  Wagner's  "Tristan"  yet  it  is  almost  identical  with 
one  out  of  Mozart's  C  major  Quartet.  Its  originality  lies  in  the  fact  that 
with  Wagner  it  had  a  definite  emotional  purpose,  while  with  Mozart 
it  was  probable  an  harmonic  experiment.  We  can  be  pretty  sure  that 
the  Mozart  phrase  had  not  the  same  emotional  effect  on  its  contem- 
porary hearers  as  the  Prelude  to  "Tristan"  has  on  us,  because  the 
world  was  not  then  ready  for  such  an  emotional  experience.  When 
Mozart  wanted  to  write  amorous  music,  the  mode  of  expression  that 
suggested  itself  to  him  was  "La  Ci  Darem."  To  take  another  example, 
it  was  not  Debussy  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  whole- tone  scale;  any- 
one can  sit  down  to  the  piano  and  play  that  and  probably  composers 
have  often  experimented  with  it  in  private.  I  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  Sir  Hugh  Allen  that  an  English  eighteenth-century  composer,  John 
Stanley,  wrote  a  fugue  on  a  subject  in  the  whole-tone  scale,  but  this,  of 
course,  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment;  it  was  reserved  for  Debussy 
to  see  the  significance  of  this  method  of  expression  and  to  explore  its 
harmonic  possibilities.  And  just  as  John  Stanley  before  Debussy  used 
the  whole-tone  scale  without  producing  anything  vital  because  it 
struck  no  corresponding  sympathetic  chord  in  his  imagination,  so  the 
younger  generation  of  composers  since  Debussy  fail  to  make  their 
whole-tone  music  vital  because,  to  them,  it  is  no  longer  a  truth  but 
only  a  truism.  A  composer  is  original,  not  because  he  tries  to  be  so, 
but  because  he  cannot  help  it.  Monteverde  and  his  contemporaries 
introduced  an  entirely  new  form  of  art,  the  Opera,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  reviving  the  declamation  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
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Mozart's  "Musical  Clock"  Fantasia  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  imitate 
the  style  of  Handel,  but  Mozart  sings  to  you  in  every  note  of  it.  1 
suppose  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  characteristic  of  its  author 
than  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner,"  but  this  was  deliberately  modelled 
on  the  ballads  in  Percy's  "Reliques."  A  really  original  work  remains 
original  always.  What  is  merely  novel  becomes  stale  when  the  novelty 
has  worn  off.  The  diminished  seventh  as  a  means  of  dramatic  excite- 
ment is  now  considered  an  outworn  device,  but  the  "Barabbas"  from 
Bach's  "St.  Matthew  Passion"  remains  as  exciting  and  as  unexpected 
for  us  today  as  it  was  when  Bach  wrote  it  two  hundred  years  ago. 
When  Brahms  and  Liszt  were  both  new  composers  the  music  of  Liszt 
was  considered  new  and  exciting,  whilst  that  of  Brahms  was  thought  to 
be  old-fashioned  and  obscurantist.  Nowadays  Brahms  is  as  fresh  as  ever, 
while  Liszt  has  become  intolerably  old-fashioned. 

Do  we  not  perhaps  lay  too  much  stress  on  originality  and  personality 
in  music?  The  object  of  the  composer  is  to  produce  a  beautiful  work 
of  art  and  as  long  as  the  result  is  beautiful  it  seems  to  me  it  matters 
very  little  how  that  result  is  brought  about. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  45 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  December  8,  1865,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland 


Begun  in  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1901,  the  symphony  was  sompleted  in  Finland 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  first  performed  on  March  8,  1902,  at  Helsinki 
under  the  composer's  direction.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas,  Conductor,  January  2,  1904. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  on  March  11  of 
the  same  year. 

The  Second  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Axel  Carpelan. 

HHhe  Second  Symphony  proclaims  Sibelius  in  his  first  full-rounded 
■*•  maturity,  symphonically  speaking.  He  has  reached  a  point  in  hi^ 
exuberant  thirties  (as  did  also  Beethoven  with  his  "Eroica"  and 
Tchaikovsky  with  his  Fourth  at  a  similar  age)  when  the  artist  first 
feels  himself  fully  equipped  to  plunge  into  the  intoxicating  realm  of 
the  many-voiced  orchestra,  with  its  vast  possibilities  for  development. 
Sibelius,  like  those  other  young  men  in  their  time,  is  irrepressible 
in  his  new  power,   teeming  with   ideas.   His  first  movement   strides 
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forward  confidently,  profusely,  gleaming  with  energy.  The  Finale 
exults  and  shouts.  Who  shall  say  that  one  or  all  of  these  three  sym- 
phonies overstep,  that  the  composer  should  have  imposed  upon 
himself  a  judicious  moderation?  Sober  reflection  was  to  come  latei 
in  the  lives  of  each,  find  its  expression  in  later  symphonies.  Perhaps 
the  listener  is  wisest  who  can  forego  his  inclinations  toward  prudeni 
opinion,  yield  to  the  mood  of  triumph  and  emotional  plenitude, 
remember  that  that  mood,  once  outgrown,  is  hard  to  recapture. 

Copiousness  is  surely  the  more  admissible  when  it  is  undoubtedl) 
the  message  of  an  individual,  speaking  in  his  own  voice.  The  traits 
of  Sibelius'  symphonic  style  —  the  fertility  of  themes,  their  gradual 
divulging  from  fragmentary  glimpses  to  rounded,  songful  completion, 
the  characteristic  accompanying  passages  —  these  have  their  beginnings 
in  the  first  tone  poems,  their  tentative  application  to  symphonic  uses 
in  the  First  Symphony,  their  full,  integrated  expression  in  the  Second 

Sibelius  begins  his  Second  Symphony  with  a  characteristic  string 
figure,  a  sort  of  sighing  pulsation,  which  mingles  with  the  themes  in 
the  first  pages  and  recurs  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  One  would  look 
in  vain  for  a  "first"  and  "second"  theme  in  the  accepted  manner. 
There  is  a  six  bar  melody  for  the  wood  winds,  a  theme  given  out  by 
the  bassoons,  another  of  marked  and  significant  accent  for  the  violins, 
and  another,  brief  but  passionate,  for  the  violins.  These  themes  are 
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laid  forth  simply,  one  after  the  other,  with  no  transitions  or  prepara- 
tions. Yet  the  tale  is  continuous  as  if  each  suggested,  quite  naturally, 
the  next.  There  follows  the  theme  for  the  flutes  which  Cecil  Gray 
refers  to  as  what  "would  in  ordinary  parlance,  no  doubt,  be  called 
the  'first  subject.'  "  It  appears  as  nothing  more  than  a  high  sustained 
C-sharp,  followed  by  a  sort  of  shake  and  a  descending  fifth.  The  phrase 
would  be  quite  meaningless  outside  of  its  context,  but  Sibelius  uses 
it  with  sure  effect  over  the  initial  string  figure  to  cap  his  moments  of 
greatest  tension,  and  finally  increases  it  by  twice  its  length  to  an  elo- 
quent period.  The  initial  scraps  of  themes  succeed  each  other,  are 
combined,  gather  meaning  with  development.  The  whole  discourse 
unfolds  without  break,  coheres  in  its  many  parts,  mounts  with  well 
controlled  graduation  of  climax.  The  fusion  of  many  elements  is  be- 
yond the  deliberate  analyst.  It  bespeaks  a  full  heart,  a  magnificent 
fertility,  an  absorption  which  pervades  all  things  and  directs  them  to 
a  single  end. 

The  slow  movement  opens,  as  did  the  first,  with  a  string  figure 
which  is  an  accompaniment  and  yet  far  more  than  an  accompani- 
ment. Various  wood  winds  carry  the  burden  of  melody,  introduced 
and  maintained  in  an  impassioned  minor,  lugubre.  Thematic  snatches 
of  melody  follow  each  other  in  rich  profusion.  In  the  opening  move- 
ment, Sibelius  has  made  telling  use  of  the  time-honored  contrast  be- 
tween the  lyric  and  the  incisive,  proclamatory  elements.  In  his  andante 
this  sharp  opposition  is  notably  increased.  An  oratorical,  motto-like 
theme,  launched  by  stormy,  ascending  scales,  keeps  drama  astir.  As  the 
melodic  themes  recur,  an  undercurrent  of  the  spinning,  whirring 
figures  in  the  strings,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  score  of 
Sibelius,  dramatizes  lyricism  itself. 

The  third  movement  pivots  upon  a  swift  6-8  rhythm;  it  suggests 
Beethoven  in  its  outward  contour,  but  is  more  tumultuous  than  gay. 
A  suspensive  pause  with  pianissimo  drum  taps  introduces  the  tender 
trio  in  which  the  oboe  sings  a  soft  melody  which  is  echoed  by  its 
neighbors  and  subsides  in  a  pianissimo  from  the  solo  'cello.  It  is  as 
peaceful  and  unruffled  in  this  symphony  of  violent  contrasts  as  its 
surroundings  are  stormy.  The  vivacissimo  and  trio  are  repeated  —  with 
a  difference. 

There  creeps  into  the  trio,  at  first  hardly  perceptibly,  the  solemn 
chant  of  the  finale,  as  yet  but  softly  intoned,  and  adroitly,  without 
any  sense  of  hopping  over  an  awkward  stile,  the  master  leads  his 
hearers  straight  into  the  finale,  which  is  at  once  in  full  course.  There 
are  two  principal  themes,  the  first  making  itself  known  as  an  elemen- 
tary succession  of  half  notes,  the  second  a  longer  breathed,  incendiary 
melody  with  an  accompanying  scale  figure  adding  fuel  to  its  flame. 
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The  structure*  of  the  movement  is  traditional,  with  two  themes  alter- 
nating, interlarded  with  episodic  matter;  the  simple  scheme  serves  its 
contriver  in  building  with  great  skill  a  long  and  gradual  ascent  to  a 
climax  in  full  splendor.  Rising  sequences,  mounting  sonorities,  con 
tribute  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  final  conflagration. 

*  Bensrt  de  Tome  points  out  in  hia  "Sibelius  —  A  Close-Up,"  that  this  finale  is  in  reality 
a  "classical  sonata  movement,"  which,  "having;  no  biff  coda  like  those  to  be  found  in 
Beethoven's  work,  .  .  .  preserves  the  form  of  a  Mozart  allegrro."  Yet  D.  Millar  Craig:,  the 
English  commentator,  writes  of  the  "bigr  coda"  to  this  movement.  That  two  analysts  should 
choose  for  disagreement  over  nomenclature  this  particular  ringing  and  clarion  conclusion 
is  only  less  surprising  than  that  it  should  be  associated  in  any  way  with  Mozartean  poise. 
Mr.  Tome  allays  the  perplexity  which  his  academic  comparison  arouses  by  adding:  "Like 
all  true  innovators  —  and  unlike  those  whose  bloodless,  intellectual  productions  aim  at 
overthrowing  the  great  traditions  in  art  —  Sibelius  believes  that  the  new  and  transform- 
ing ideas  must  come  from  within,  not  from  the  exterior  form.  And  like  Dante  he  is  a 
revolutionary    by    temperament    although    a    conservative    by    opinion." 
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ig^8  Berkshire  Festival 

AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,   MASS. 

Fourteen  Concerts  by 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 


In  the  Theater-Concert  Hall 
Sunday  afternoon,         July  18 
Tuesday  evening,  July  2° 

Sunday  afternoon,         July  25 

Repetition  of  July  20  Program 

Tuesday  evening,  July  27   I 

Repetition  of  July  18  Program 


Thursday  evening,         July  29 
Saturday  evening,  July  3 


In  the  Music  Shed  — 

29  ) 

Sunday  afternoon,     August    1    ' 

Thursday  evening,  August    5 

Saturday  evening,  August    7 

Sunday  afternoon,  August    8 

Tuesday  evening,  August  10 

Thursday  evening,  August  1 2 
Saturday  evening,  August  14 
Sunday  afternoon,     August  15    ) 


Extra  Concerts    (Two  Programs) 
(BACH,  MOZART) 


SERIES  A 


SERIES  B 


Extra  Concert -TCHAIKOVSKY 


SERIES  C 
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MUSIC  TO  BE  PLAYED  AT  THE  BERKSHIRE 

FESTIVAL,   1948 


In  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  —  Serge  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducting —  two  programs  (each  to  be  repeated  in  the  following 
week)  devoted  to  the  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart. 

Series  A 

Symphonies  by  Beethoven  (Fifth),  Brahms  (Second), 
Mahler  (Second,  "Resurrection"),  Piston  (Third),  Haydn; 
Bach  —  Third  Suite,  Hindemith  —  "Mathis  der  Maler." 

Series  B 

Beethoven  —  Sixth  Symphony  ("Pastorale");  Shostakovitch 
—  Fifth  Symphony;  Berlioz  —  "Symphonie  Fantastique"; 
Strauss  —  "Don  Quixote"  ('Cello  Soloist:  Cregor  Piatigorsky): 
Stravinsky  —  "Oedipus  Rex";  Villa-Lobos  —  "Madona";  Falla 
—"El  Amor  Brujo." 

Extra  Concert,  August  10 
Tchaikovsky  Program. 

Series  C 

Beethoven  —  Third  Symphony  ("Eroica");  Schumann  — 
First  Symphony  ("Spring");  Stravinsky  —  "Petrouchka"  (com- 
plete); Sibelius  —  Second  Symphony;  Weber  —  Overture  to 
"Der  Freischiitz";  and  a  major  choral  work  (to  be  announced). 


Applications  for  Series  tickets  now  being  received.  Detailed  ticket 
information  sent  on  request.  * 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

AT  TANGLEWOOD,  JULY  5-AUGUST   15 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

Address  all   inquiries  to  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston   15,  Mass. 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Evening  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1947-1948 


Bruckner Symphony  No.  8  in  C  minor 

I     November  12 

Haydn Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  95 

III     February   18 

Hindemith Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler" 

("Matthias  the  Painter") 

II     January  14 

Malipiero Symphony  No.  4    ("In  Memoriam") 

(First  performance  in  New   York)  IV      March    17 

Mozart "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,"  Serenade  for 

String  Orchestra   (K.  525) 

V  April  14 

Piston Symphony  No.  3 

V  April  14 
(First  performance  in  New  York) 

Prokofiei  f "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

II     January  14 

Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  Lolli,  Op.  20 

IV     March  17 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Suite  No.  2 

I     November  12 

"Ma  Mere  l'Oye"    ("Mother  Goose") , 
Five  Children's  Pieces 

I     November  12 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  5,   Op.  47 

IV     March  17 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

III     February  18 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

V  April  14 

Stravinsky Symphony  in  Three  Movements 

III     February  18 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

II     January  14 

Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concert  of  February  21. 
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Recording  EXCLUSIVELY  for  RCA  Victor,  he  brings  you  a  wealth  of 
his  greatest  performances  for  encore  after  encore!  Among  them: 

•  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor  —  Beethoven.  With  Frances  Yeend,  soprc 
Eunice  Alberts,  contralto;  David  Lloyd,  tenor;  James  Pease,  bass; 

the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  Chorus,  Robert  Shaw,  directing  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Album  DM-1190,  $9.  Also  on  non- 
breakable  records,  Album  DV-12,  $17. 

•  Francesco  da  Rimini,  Op.  32  —  Tchaikovsky.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Album  DM-1179.  $4.  (Suggested  list  prices  exclusive  of 
taxes,  subject  to  change  without  notice.  "DM"  and  "DV"  albums 
available  in  manual  sequence  at  $1  extra.) 

NO  PHONOGRAPH?    You're  missing  golden  hours!  Hear  the  superb  new 
Victrolas  (T.M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.)  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 


THE  WOR 
GREATEST 
ARE 
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THE    RCA  VICTOR   SHOW  STARRING    ROBERT  MERRILL  .  2   PM  SUNDAYS,   OVER   WBZ. 
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The  Friends  of  the  'Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Non-Resident  Members  for  Season  1947-1948 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the  Or- 
chestra this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in  particular 
to  those  members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appear  on  the 
following  pages: 


Mr.  Herbert  Abraham  —  New  York 
Mr.  H.  C.  Achison  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Ackerman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Adams  —  Nebraska 
Mrs.  Reuben  S.  Adler  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  G.  Aldrich  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Putnam  C.  Aldrich  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  M.  C.  Amsden  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Cora  G.  Amsden  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  Saul  Ander  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Philip  T.  Andrews  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  R.  Edwards  Annin,  Jr.  — 

Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Arons  —  New  York 
Mr.  Fred  B.  Avakian  —  Rhode  Island 


Mrs.  Donald  S.  Babcock  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Sarah  Backer  —  New  York 
Miss  Katherine  F.  Backus  —  Ohio 
Mr.  J.  Deming  Bacon  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  John  H.  Baker  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  C.  Balz  —  New  York 
Miss  Mary  Margaret  H.  Barr  —  New  York 
Miss  Helen  L.  Bass  —  New  York 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  New  York 
Miss  Clara  S.  Beach  —  New  York 
Miss  G.  C.  Beach  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Gerald  F.  Beal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Daniel  Beckwith  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  Jenks  Beede  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  Begrisch  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Beinecke  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  R.  Belknap  —  Kentucky 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Bell  —  New  York 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W.  Benjamin  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mildred  Bent  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  W.  Berg  — New  York 
Mrs.  Emilie  Berger  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Henri  L.  Berger  —  Connecticut 
Dr.  Beatrice  Bergman  —  New  York 


Mr.  Louis  K.  Berman  —  New  York 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Bernheim  —  New  York 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Bernheimer  —  New  York 

Mr.  Theodore  F.  Bernstein  —  New  York 

Mrs.  A.  Bessie  —  New  York 

Mr.  Rene  Bickart  —  New  York 

Miss  Barbara  C.  Bilsborough  —  Maryland 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York 

Miss  Mary  Piatt  Birdseye  —  New  York 

Miss  Ada  Blinkhorn  —  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Janet  Blinkhorn  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Stephen  Blum  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Julius  Blum  —  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Blum  —  New  York 

Miss  Mildred  A.  Blumenthal  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Sidney  Blumenthal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emil  I.  Blun  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  Boeham  —  New  York 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Bondy  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bowman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  A.  Wood  Branliere  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Brearley,  Jr.  —  Illinois 
Mrs.  Selma  M.  Breitenbach  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Brier  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Brill  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Richard  deN.  Brixey  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Broom  —  New  York 
Miss  Clara  Jane  Brown  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  — 

Rhode    Island 
Mr.  Lester  P.  Brown  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Virginia  F.  Browne  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brussel  —  New  York 
Miss  Billy  Bryant  —  New  York 
Miss  R.  Ethel  Bugbee  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Bullowa  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess  — 

Rhode  Island 
Dr.  C.  C.  Burlingame  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  J.  Campbell  Burton  —  New  York 
Miss  Alice  D.  Butterfield  —  New  York 
Mrs.  D.  Buttrick  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Cabot  —  New  York 
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Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Ely  Cain  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  Calingaert  —  Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  N.  Camp  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  George  A.  Campbell  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Campbell  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  H.  Capron  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  D.  H.  Cardozo,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Sigfrid  H.  Carlson  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  James  W.  Carpenter  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Fred  S.  Carver  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Castle  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Chafee  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Gladys  E.  Chamberlain  —  New  York 
Mrs.  B.  Duvall  Chambers  —  South  Carolina 
Chaminade  Club  —  Rhode  Island 
Mme.  Avis  B.  Charbonnel  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mabel  Choate  —  New  York 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence  — 

Rhode    Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp  — 

Rhode   Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  Jr.  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  Prescott  O.  Clarke  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Sydney  Clarke  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Elizabeth  Clever  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Sidney  Clifford  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Chalmers  D.  Clifton  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  Coburn  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothea  P.  Coe  —  New  York 
Mr.  William  A.  Coffin  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Frank  Cohen  —  New  York 
Dr.  H.  Cohen  -  New  York 
Dr.  Martin  Cohen  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Cohn  -  New  York 
Miss  Janet  D.  Coleman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  I.  Coles  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ralph  Colin  —  New  York 
Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  George  E.  Comery  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Alice  M.  Comstock  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  A.  Lambert  Cone  —  New  York* 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  G.  Congdon  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley  —  Connecticut 
Mrs.  James  E.  Cooper  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Kathryn  Cox  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  F.  Creasy  — 

Rhode   Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  K.  Creighton  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Swasey  Crocker  —  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Crone  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons  Cross  — 

Rhode  Island 


In  Memory  of  Albert  L.  Crowell  — 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Raymond  Curtis  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Cutler  —  New  York 

Miss  Mary  Daboll  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  F.  N.  Davidson  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  V.  Davison  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henri  Deering  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Demenocal  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jack  Dempsey  —  Missouri 
Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Fredrica  Denison  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederick  Dietrich  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Dietz  —  New  York 
The  Dilettante  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Dimick  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Emma  R.  Doelling  —  New  York 
Miss  Winifred  M.  Doenitz  —  New  York 
Mrs.  O.  C.  Doering,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  Samuel  R.  Donchi  —  New  Jersey 
Dr.  George  B.  Dorff  —  New  York 
Miss  Grace  Leeds  Dornell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Ethel  Dubois  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Dutch  — 

New   Jersey 
Mr.  Ellsworth  Everett  Dwight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Edwin  P.  Dyer,  Jr.,  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Edward  R.  Eberle  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edna  Eckstein  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney  Edwards  — 

Rhode   Island 
Miss  Mary  N.  Edwards  —  North  Carolina 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harold  N.  Ehrlich  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Ehrlich  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Eldridge  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  Eliot  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Edward  S.  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  Biddle  Ellis  —  New  Jersey 
Miss  Louise  L.  Emerson  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Emerson  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edward  A.  Emery  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Gertrude  J.  Emery  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Erickson  —  New  York 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Ernst  —  New  York 
Miss  Alice  H.  Erskine  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Cushman  Evans  —  Michigan 
Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Evans  —  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Caroline  S.  Eveleth  —  Connecticut 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Howard  L.  Fales  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Jacob  Farber  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  B.  Farnsworth  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  J.  R.  Fast  —  New  York 
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Mrs.  W.  R.  Fawcett  —  California 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Feiner  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Charlotte  Feller  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emil  Fels  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  Fenton  —  Texas 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  M.  Fish  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  R.  Fitzpatrick  —  New  York 
The  Misses  Grace  and  Joan  Fletcher  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Foote  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sumner  Ford  —  New  York 
Miss  Betty  Forrest  —  New  York 
Miss  Rose  Forsch  —  New  York 
Miss  Helen  Foster  —  New  York 
Miss  Marie  N.  Foulkes  —  New  York 
Miss  Seraphine  C.  Fowler  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  Fox  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Dwight  Francis  — 

California 
Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Francis  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman  —  Providence 
Mr.  Roger  M.  Freeman,  Jr.  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Stanleigh  P.  Friedman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edith  A.  Friend  —  New  York 
Miss  Edna  B.  Fry  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fuller  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marjorie  Fuller  —  Connecticut 

Mrs.  George  B.  Gaastra  —  New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Guy  P.  Gannett  —  New  York 

Mrs.  B.  Gardner  —  New  York 

Miss  Frances  M.  Gardner  —  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Katharine  R.  Geddes  —  Ohio 

Mrs.  Leo  Gershman  —  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  Donald  F.  Gibson  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Harold  S.  Gladwin  —  California 

Mr.  P.  H.  Glassberg  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Otto  Goepel  —  New  York 

Mr.  A.  J.  Goldfarb  —  New  York 

Mr.  Emanuel  Goldman    -  New  York 

Mrs.  Henry  Goldman  —  New  York 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Goldsmith  —  New  York 

Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  —  New  York 

Mr.  Walter  Goodkind  —  New  York 

Mr.  Jacob  Goodman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Robert  Sloane  Gordon  —  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale  Goss  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  D.  S.  Gottesman  —  New  York 
Miss  Charlotte  M.  Greene  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Iris  Greene  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Isador  Greenwald  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Gregory  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Gribbin  — 

New  York 
Miss  Miriam  Griffin  —  California 
Mr.  Mortimer  Grunauer  —  New  York 
Mr.  Baldwin  Guild  —  New  York 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell  — 

New  York 
Dr.  Edmund  H.  Hamann  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alexander  Hammond  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Jerome  J.  Hanauer  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock  —  New  York 
Mr.  George  F.  Handel  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  Harris  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sherman  S.  Hayden  —  Virginia 
Mrs.  David  S.  Hays  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hazard  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Doris  Healey  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Heathcote  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Ellwood  Hendrick  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  Hershow  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Flora  Herzig  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whiley  Hilles  — 

Connecticut 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Hilliard  —  Rhode  Island  v 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Hills  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau  — 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  Walter  A.  Hirsch  —  New  York 
Mr.  Eliot  P.  Hirshberg  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harold  K.  Hochschild  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Hoff  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Hoffman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  Hofheimer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lester  Hofheimer  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Holding  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mignon  Hollingsworth  —  California 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Hollstein  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Regina  Holzwasser  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New7  York 
Mr.  Paul  Horgan  —  New  Mexico 
Mr.  Harry  Horner  —  New  York 
Miss  Priscilla  P.  Horr  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Rosalie  Housman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  James  W.  Hubbell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lea'  Hudson  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Huebsch  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lytle  Hull  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Doris  Adams  Hunn  —  Iowa 
Mr.  Carlos  F.  Hunt  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt  —  New  York 
Miss  Libbie  H.  Hyman  —  New  York 

Miss  Gertrude  V.  Ingersoll  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham  — <  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ives  — 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Jacobs  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  George  W.  Jacoby  —  New  York 
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Mr.  Halsted  James  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  L.  Jarvis  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Pierre  Jay  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Jessup  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  Jockwig  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Morris  Joseloff  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  William  M.  Judd  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Judkins  —  New  York 

Miss  Ann  L.  Kahn  —  New  York 
Mr.  Maxim  Karolik  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Kaufman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Gerald  L.  Kaufman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  John  H.  Kayton  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Kelly  —  North  Carolina 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Kent  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Jane  Kerley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Willard  A.  Kiggins  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Kingman  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Warren  Kinney  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  E.  Kivelson  — 

New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  P.  Klar  —  New  York 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  B.  Klein  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Knapp  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York 
Miss  Anita  E.  Knight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Elsa  Koeing  —  California 
Mr.  Louis  Konigsberg  —  New  York 
Mr.  David  Kotlen  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  A.  Koshland  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  L.  Kramer  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Kroll  —  New  York 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Lamb  —  New  York 

Mr.  Jacob  Landy  —  New  York 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lane  —  New  York 

Mrs.  A.  Larch  —  Texas 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Lawrence  —  New  York 

Miss  E.  Gertrude  Lawson  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Lazrus  —  New  York 

Miss  Stella  Lee  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Harold  M.  Lehman  —  New  York 

Miss  Priscilla  H.  Leonard  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  Lepson  —  New  York 

Mrs.  M.  Lessler  —  New  York 

Mr.  Harry  Levine  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Newman  Levy  —  New  York 

Mr.  Hiram  S.  Lewine  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewinsohn  — 

New  York 
Miss  Aline  Liebenthal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Josie  J.  Lipman  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Little  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Livermore,  Jr.  — 

Georgia 


Dr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  M.  I.  Lock  wood  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Edwin  Loewy  —  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs  W.  T.  Longcope  —  Maryland 

Mrs.  Farnsworth  Loomis  —  New  York 

Mr.  J.  E.  Lopez  -?  New  York 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Lord  —  New  York 

Miss  Helen  D.  Loring  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Low  —  New  York 

Mi.  I    \\.  Richardson  Lyeth  —  New  York 

Mr.  Ludwig  S.  Lyon  —  New  York 

Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  A.  Belle  MacDougall  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harry  Mack  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  MacLeod  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cargill  MacMillan  — 

Minnesota 
Mr.  C.  W.  Magruder  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Mahood  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Makepeace,  Jr.  — 

Rhode    Island 
Mr.  O.  Mandl  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jay  J.  Margulies  —  New  York 
Miss  Augusta  Markowitz  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Marks,  Jr.  — 

New  York^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  A.  Marks  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Marshall  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Margaret  Marshall  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine  —  New  York 
Miss   Elaine   Marzullo   —   New  York 
Mr.  Stanley  H.  Mason  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marguerite  Mathews  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Hazen  Y.  Mathewson  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  A.  Wilfred  May  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  May  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edwin  Mayer  —  New  York 
Mr.  George  J,  Mead  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Cecille  L.  Meeker  —  Ohio 
Miss  Hortense  Mendel  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ralph  J.  Mendel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  E.  Bruce  Merriman  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Meyer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  K.  G.  Meyer  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Miller  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Alex  Miller  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Miller  —  New  York 
Mr.  Edward  Montchyk  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Clarence  Morgan  —  Ohio 
Miss  Ruth  Morris  —  New  York 
Miss  Alice  L.  Morse  —  New  York 
Mr.  William  H.  Mortensen  —  Connecticut 
Dr.  Eli  Moschcowitz  —New  York 
Mr.  Eugene  Moses  —  New  York 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Mowry  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Munsie  —  Arizona  - 
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[r.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Murphy  —  Connecticut 

[iss  Linda  Musser  —  Iowa 

fr.  David  H.  McAlpin  —  New  York 

[r.  Alan  J.  McBean  —  New  York 

Irs.  Irving  J.  McCord  —  Rhode  Island 

[r.  Stanley  R.  McCormick  —  Illinois 

t.  Charles  A.  McDonald  —  Rhode  Island 

riss  Alice  H.  McEvoy  —  Rhode  Island 

r.  Christie  E.  McLeod  —  New  York 

[rs.  A.  S.  Naftel  —  New  York 

[r.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  —  New  York 

[iss  Evelyn  Necarsulmer  —  New  York 

[r.  Ernest  W.  Neimeyer,  Jr.,  —  New  York 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Anton  Neuberger  —  New  York 

•r.  Harold  Neuhof  —  New  York 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Newburger  — 

New    York 
[r.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Neuss  —  New  York 
[r.  Nathan  Newburger  —  Rhode  Island 
[r.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.  —  Rhode  Island 
[rs.  S.  R.  Newman  —  New  York 
[r.  Acosta  Nichols,  Jr.  —  New  York 
[rs.  George  Nichols  —  New  York 
[r.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Nickerson  — 

Connecticut 
[iss  Lillie  Norman  —  New  York 

[rs.  Theodore  Obermeyer  —  New  York 
trs.  Robert  J.  Ogborn  —  New  York 
[iss   Florence   Ogden   —  California 
[iss  Emma  Jessie  Ogg  —  New  York 
[rs.  Barbara  Quint  Oldman  —  New  York 
Irs.  George  H.  Opadyke  —  Connecticut 
r.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Oppenheimer  — 

New  York 
[r,  Edwin  M.  Otterbourg  —  New  York 

[iss  Bertha  Pagenstecher  —  New  York 

[iss  Alice  Temple  Parkin  —  New  York 

[rs.  Joseph  Parsons  —  New  York 

[rs.  Frederick  S.  Peck  —  Rhode  Island 

[rs.  W.  H.  Peckham  —  New  York 

[rs.  C.  E.  Perkins  —  New  York 

[r.  Max  Perlstein  —  New  York 

[rs.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer  —  New  York 

[iss  Lillian  Phelps  —  Texas 

[rs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick  —  Rhode  Island 

[r.  George  F.  Phillips  —  Rhode  Island 

[rs.  Whitmarsh  Phillips  —  Rhode  Island 

[rs.  Max  Pick  —  New  York 

[r.  Walter  A.  Pinter,  Pennsylvania 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Plant  — 

Rhode  Island 
[iss  Grace  L.  Plimpton  —  Connecticut 
[iss  Mary  L.  Plimpton  —  Connecticut 
[r.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Podmaniczky  — 

New  York 
[rs.  N.  H.  Pohly  —  New  York 
[rs.  Emery  M.  Porter  —  Rhode  Island 
[r.  George  Eustis  Potts  —  Florida 
[rs.  F.  E.  Pratt  —  New  York 
[rs.  H.  Irving  Pratt,  Jr.  —  New  York 
[r.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York 
[iss   Irmarita   Putnam   —   New   York 
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Mrs.  James  Quan  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Albert  E.  Rand  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Ludwig  Regensheimer  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Gordon  S.  Reid  —  Virginia 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Reis  —  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Rhinelander  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Rice  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Rice  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Riegelman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Martin  L.  Riesman  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Robinson  — 

Rhode    Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Roitman  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  W.  Harris  Roome  —  New  York 
Mrs.  M.  Roos  —  New  York 
Mr.  A.  Rosenbaum  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Rosenberg  —  New  Yoi  k 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Rosenthal  —  New  York 
Mr.  Laurence  B.  Rossbach  —  New  York   < 
Mr.  Arthur  Rous  —  New  York 
Mr.  Aaron  H.  Rubenfeld  —  New  York 
Dr.  I.  C.  Rubin  —  New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Julia  M.  Russo  —  Rhode  Island 


Dr.  M.  Sagendorph   —  New  York 

Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant  —  New  York 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson  —  New  York 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sappington  —  Maryland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Savran  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  New  York 

Mr.  Jacob  H.  Scheuer  —  New  York 

Mrs.   Fred  Schloss   —  New  York 

Mrs.  Victor  A.  Schwartz  —  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Edith  Scoville  —  New  York 

Miss  Grace  Scoville  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder  —  New  Jersey 

Miss  May  Seeley  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Isaac  W.  Seeman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  George  Segal  —  New  York 

Mr.  Philip  Shapiro  —  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Sharp  —  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Shaw  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  William  H.  Shehadi  -  New  York 
Mrs.  Alfred  Sheldon  —  Louisiana 
Miss  Helen  M.  Shire  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Shorr  —  New  York 
Miss  Kathleen  Sibley  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  R.  Siedenburg  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ben  Sinel  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Sinn  —  New  York 
Dr.  Olga  Sitchevska  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Slade  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Floyd  O.  Slate  —  Indiana 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA    (Concluded) 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Milton  Smith  — 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  Henry  Oliver  Smith  —  New  York 
Miss  Hope  Smith  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Smith  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  J.  B.  Smith  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  W.  J.  B.  Smith  -  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marion  E.  Solodar  —  New  York 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Solomon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Otis  S.  Southworth  —  California 
Miss  Frieda  S.  Spatz  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Girard  Spencer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Sperber  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Florence  E.  Stark  —  Washington,  D.C. 
Miss  Sophie  B.  Steele  —  New  York 
Mr.  Porter  Steele  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Julius  Steiner  —  New  York 
Miss  Fredericka  Steiner  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Steinert  —  New  York 
Miss  Rose  C.  Stern  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Stanford  Stevens  —  New  York 
Mr.  M.  H.  Stiesjlitz  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Strauss  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Street  —  New  York 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Stroheim  —  New  York 
Dr.  George  T.  Strode  —  New  York 
Mrs.  James  R.  Strong  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  S.  Clarence  Stuart  —  New  York 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Stumpfe  —  Colorado 
Mrs.  David  Sumney  —  New  York 
Summit  School  of  Music  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner  —  Pvhode  Island 
Mr.  M.  A.  Sunderland  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Sverdlik  —  New  York 
Mr.  Simon  Sverdlik  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Swan  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Gerard  Swope  —  New  York 

Miss  Eliza  F.  W.  Taft  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  J.  Alden  Talbot  —  New  York 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Taylor  —  California 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Terradell  —  New  York 

Mr.  Harry  Tetelman  —  New  York 

Miss  Ruth  F.  T.  Thomson  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Thomson  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Tillinghast  —  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Willoughby  Todd  —  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Elsie  Toffler  —  New  York 

Mr.  S.  H.  Tolles,  Jr.  -  Ohio 

Mr.  Stirling  Tomkins  —  New  York 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Towle  —  Pennsylvania 

Miss  M.  A.  Townsend  —  New  York 

Miss  Ruth  Tripp  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York 


Miss  Alice  Tully  —  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Turnbull  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Byron  E.  VanRaalte  —  New  York 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Vaughan  —  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Anne  T.  Vernon  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Virgin  —  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Vogel  —  New  York 

Mr.  Herman  Vos  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Richmond  Viall  —  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Leona  M.  Wagener  —  Washington 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Wakefield  -  New  York 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Walker  —  Colorado 
Mrs.  Helen  W.  Walker  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Wallace  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  J.  Warner  — 

Connecticut 
Mr.  Eugene  Warren  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Webber  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Leo  Wechsler  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Weeden  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Leon  J.  Weil  —  New  York 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Weill  —  California 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Weinberg  —  New  York 
Mr.  Louis  Weisberg  —  New  York 
Mr.  Mark  Weisberg  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch  —  Connecticut 
Dr.  H.  L.  Wenig  —  New  York 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Gustave  J.  S.  White  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Whitmarsh  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Helen  L.  Whiton  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Wyman  Whittemore  —  Virginia 
Mrs.  H.  VanWyck  Wickes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Morton  Wild  —  New  York 
Mrs.   Bernard  T.  Williams  —  Hartford 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Williams  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Wilson  —  New  York 
Miss  Ellen  Winsor  —  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Harold  Wisan  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ralph  Wolf  -  New  York 
Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Wood  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mabel  Woolsey  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Wright  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Lucien  Wulsin  —  Ohio 

Mr.  Victor  S.  Yarros  —  California 
Mr.  Art  Yellen  —  New  York 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the  greatest 
possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object  are  invited 
to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current  season  will  be  gratefully 
accepted  up  to  August  31,  1948,  and  may  be  made  by  check  payable  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston.  There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  "Jupiter,"  K.  No.  551 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,   1791 


The  manuscript  score  is  dated  August  10,  1788.  The  symphony  requires:  a  flute, 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,   two  horns,  two  trumpets,   timpani,  and  strings. 

A  classical  work  bearing  a  cold  number,  or  even  only  a  key  for 
identification,  sometimes  acquired  a  descriptive  title  at  that  mid- 
point of  time  when  the  composer  was  no  longer  there  to  protest  and 
posterity  had  not  yet  developed  a  sense  of  desecration.  Apt  or  not,  but 
at  least  convenient,  the  names  have  had  a  way  of  sticking  as  if  for 
eternity.  The  canny  publisher  who  tagged  certain  sonatas  of  Beethoven 
"Moonlight"  or  "Appassionata"  has  triumphed  by  the  test  of  endur- 
ance over  the  protesting  scholars.  The  "Jupiter"  Symphony  was  so 
named  more  than  a  century  ago,  and,  although  there  is  no  positive 
evidence,  J.  B.  Cramer,  pianist  and  pedagogue,  has  been  suspected  of 
the  deed. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  with  but  four  years  to  live,  Mozart  was 
harassed  by  debt,  a  condition  from  which  he  never  quite  extricated 
himself  even  while  composing  the  crowning  operas  and  instrumental 
music  of  his  career.  Through  these  four  years  there  was  no  particular 
call  for  symphonies.  The  famous  final  three  which  he  composed  within 
the  space  of  seven  weeks  in  that  summer  (the  well-known  symphonies 
in  E-flat  major,  G  minor,  and  C  major)  may  simply  have  satisfied 
some  inner  artist's  desire  to  give  final  and  transcendent  expression  to 
a  beloved  form.  We  do  not  know  positively  that  any  one  of  them  was 
performed  in  his  hearing  or  in  his  lifetime,  although  one  or  more  may 
have  been  given  at  Leipzig  under  his  direction  in  1789. 

"The  three  symphonies,"  wrote  Professor  Tovey,  "express  the 
healthiest  of  reactions  on  each  other,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
all  in  Mozart's  ripest  style  makes  the  full  range  of  that  style  appear 
more  vividly  than  in  any  other  circumstances.  Consequently,  they 
make  an  ideal  programme  when  played  in  their  chronological  order. 
The  E-flat  Symphony  has  always  been  known  as  the  locus  classicus  for 
euphony;  the  G  minor  accurately  defines  the  range  of  passion  com- 
prehended in  the  terms  of  Mozart's  art;  and  the  C  major  ends  his 
symphonic  career  with  the  youthful  majesty  of  a  Greek  god.  Within 
these  three  types  each  individual  movement  is  no  less  distinctive, 
while,  of  course,  the  contrasts  within  the  individual  symphony  are 
expressly  designed  for  vividness  and  coherence.  Even  in  the  treatment 
of  the  orchestra,  where  Mozart's  material  resources  would  mean  star- 
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Carnegie  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 

SATURDAY,  April    17 


Program 


Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  K.  551   (''Jupiter") 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 

Prokofieff.  .  .  ."Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Ballet,  Second  Suite,  Op.  64  ter 

Montagues  and  Capulets 

Juliet,  the  Maiden 

Dance 

Romeo  by  Juliet's  Grave 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 


The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  are  broadcast  (9:30  —  10:30  EST) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company     (WJZ) . 
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vation  to  any  but  the  most  spiritual  of  modern  composers,  each  sym- 
phony has  its  own  special  colouring:  and  that  colouring  is  none  the 
less  vivid  in  that  it  is  most  easily  denned  by  stating  what  instruments 
of  the  normal  orchestra  are  absent." 

Yet  Tovey  objects  to  the  title:  "  'Jupiter'  takes  rank  with  the  titles 
'Emperor  Concerto'  and  'Moonlight  Sonata'  as  among  the  silliest 
injuries  ever  inflicted  on  great  works  of  art.  Mozart's  musical  culture 
may  have  been  Italian,  but  his  artistic  nature  was  neither  Roman  nor 
Graeco-Roman.  He  was  as  Greek  as  Keats."  And  Philip  Hale  once 
remarked:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  music  that  reminds  one  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  Jupiter  Fulgurator,  Jupiter  Pluvius;  or  of  the  god  who, 
assuming  various  disguises,  came  down  to  earth,  where  by  his  ad- 
ventures with  women  semi-divine  or  mortals  of  common  clay  he 
excited  the  jealous  rage  of  Juno.  The  music  is  not  of  an  Olympian 
mood.  It  is  intensely  human  in  its  loveliness  and  its  gayety." 

[copyrighted] 


SECOND  SUITE  FROM  THE  BALLET  "ROMEO  AND  JULIET/' 

Op.  64  ter 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  ballet  itself  was  composed  in  1935  for  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  in  Moscow,  and 
there  first  performed.  Prokofieff  compiled  two  suites  from  this  music,  the  first 
of  which  was  performed  in  Moscow  on  November  24,  1936,  under  the  direction 
of  Golovanov.  There  was  a  performance  in  Paris  on  December  19.  Its  first  hearing 
in  this  country  was  at  the  concerts  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  January  21,  1937. 
when  Prokofieff  conducted.  The  composer  stated  last  year  that  he  was  preparing 
a  third  suite,  in  six  movements. 

The  second  suite  had  its  first  performance  in  Soviet  Russia  in  the  spring  of 
1937.  It  was  subsequently  played  in  Paris,  Prague  and  London.  The  composer  con- 
ducted at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  25,  1938.  It  was 
conducted  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky  October  10-11,  1941. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  tenor  saxophone,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  cornet,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  military  drum,  triangle,  bells,  tambourine,  cymbals,  maracas,  harp,  piano, 
celesta  and  strings. 

When  the  ballet  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  had  its  trial  performance  in 
Moscow,  V.  V.  Konin  reported  the  event  in  a  dispatch  published 
in  the  Musical  Courier,  November  16,  1935: 

"The  preview  of  the  work  left  the  critics  in  dismay  at  the  awk- 
ward  incongruity   between   the   realistic   idiom   of   the   musical   lan- 
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guage,  a  language  which  successfully  characterizes  the  individualism 
of  the  Shakespearian  images,  and  the  blind  submission  tc>  the  worst 
traditions  of  the  old  form,  as  revealed  in  the  libretto.  TWe  social  at- 
mosphere of  the  period  and  the  natural  evolution  of  its  tragic  ele- 
ments have  been  robbed  of  their  logical  culmination  and  brought  to 
the  ridiculously  dissonant  'happy  end*  of  the  conventional  ballet.  This 
inconsistency  in  the  development  of  the  libretto  has  had  an  unfortu- 
nate effect,  not  only  upon  the  general  structure,  but  even  upon  the 
otherwise  excellent  musical  score." 

The  first  two  suites  which  the  composer  compiled  from  his  original 
score  consist  of  seven  numbers  each.*  Of  these  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  7  will 
be  here  played.  The  movements  of  the  second  suite  were  thus  de- 
scribed by  M.  D.  Calvocoressi  in  the  programme  of  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  of  London: 

I.  Montagues  and  Capulets  (Allegro  pesante).  A  somewhat  ironical, 
picturesque  portrayal  of  the  haughty,  arrogant  old  nobleman  defiantly 
strutting  about  in  armor  [?],  with  a  contrasting  Trio,  Juliet  dancing 
with  Paris. 

II.  Juliet,  the  maiden  (Vivace).  The  naive,  carefree  young  girl  is 
admirably  evoked  in  the  main  theme.  The  development  suggests  the 
gradual  awakening  of  deep  feelings  within  her. 

III.  Friar  Laurence  (Andante  espressivo).  The  Friar  is  represented 
by  two  themes,  one  given  out  by  the  bassoons,  tuba  and  harps,  the 
other  by  'cellos,  divided  in  three  parts. 

IV.  Dance    (Vivo). 

V.  The  parting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Lento.  Poco  piii  animato). 
This  is  built  on  the  Romeo  theme  ["rather  on  the  theme  of  Romeo's 
love;  S.  P."]  and  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  developed  movements 
of  the  suite. 

VI.  Dance  of  the  West  Indian  slave  girls  (Andante  con  eleganza). 
["Paris  presents  pearls  to  Juliet;  slave  girls  dance  with  pearls;  S.  P."] 

VII.  Romeo  at  Juliet's  grave  (Adagio  funebre).  In  the  ballet,  Juliet 
is  not  really  dead,  and  the  grave  is  a  deception.  Romeo,  unaware  of 
the  fact,  is  prostrate  with  grief. 

(Movements  III,  V,  VI,  are  here  omitted.) 


Serge  Prokofieff,  like  his  fellow  Soviet  composers,  has  been  indus- 
trious during  the  war  period.  When  the  Germans  first  invaded  Russia 


*  The  movements  of  the  first  suite  are  as  follows :  ( 1 )  Dance  of  the  people.  A  tarantelle 
performed  in  the  public  square  of  Verona.  (2)  Scene.  Music  describing  the  adherents  of  the 
houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet  just  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  (3)  Madrigal.  The 
first  meeting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  (4)  Minuet.  Heard  at  the  Capulets'  ball.  (5)  Masques. 
The  entrance  of  Romeo,  disguised,  in  the  ball  scene.  (6)  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Balcony  scene. 
(7)  The  death  of  Tybalt.  Music  accompanying  the  duel. 
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in  June,  1941,  he  set  aside  the  Ballet  "Cinderella,"  which  he  was  pre- 
paring for  the  Kirov  Opera  House  in  Leningrad,  and  composed  two 
songs  and  a  march  for  use  at  the  front.  It  was  then  that  he  began  to 
develop  his  idea  for  an  opera  on  Tolstoy's  "War  and  Peace,"  which, 
treating  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812,  had  suddenly  be- 
come timely.  The  expected  presentation  of  "War  and  Peace"  in 
Russia  for  some  unexplained  reason  did  not  take  place.  He  com- 
posed his  Symphonic  Suite  "1941"  in  the  Caucasus  when  he  was 
evacuated  from  Moscow.*  Since  then  he  has  composed  music  for 
various  uses.  He  wrote  music  for  Sergei  Eisenstein's  film  "Ivan 
the  Terrible"  and  for  another  film  on  Kotovsky,  a  hero  of  1918. 
"The  Ballad  of  the  Unknown  Boy"  is  a  patriotic  cantata  for  orchestra, 
chorus,  soprano  and  dramatic  tenor  to  a  text  by  Pavel  Antokolsky. 
He  completed  his  Seventh  Sonata  for  Piano  (which  was  performed 
in  this  country  last  season)  and  is  said  to  be  at  work  on  his  Eighth. 
He  also  wrote  a  Sonata  for  Flute  and  Piano  with  an  alternate  version 
for  violin  and  piano.  He  made  an  orchestral  suite  from  his  Opera 
"Semyon  Kotko."  He  completed  the  Ballet  "Cinderella"  in  1943  and 
prepared  songs  for  an  operatic  version  of  this  score.  His  "March  for 
Victory,"  written  for  brass  band,  had  its  first  American  performance 
when  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  it  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  on  May  31  as  part  of  a  "Salute  to  the  GI's  of  the  United 
Nations,"  sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship.  This  march  bears  the  opus  number  99.  Opus  100  is  the 
Fifth  Symphony,  which  was  composed  in  the  summer  of  1944.  The 
manuscript  score  of  this  symphony  has  recently  been  received  by  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  who  plans  to  give  the  music  its  first  American  per- 
formance shortly.  One  of  ProkofiefFs  latest  works  is  "A  Summer's 
Day,"  a  revision  for  small  orchestra  of  seven  children's  songs. 


*  The  information  about  Prokofieff's  creative  activities  during  the  war  is  derived  from  his 
own  article,  "The  War  Years,"  in  the  Musical  Quarterly,  October,  1944,  and  a  report  from 
Moscow  by  Robert  Magidoff  to  the  New  York  Times,  March  28,  1945. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von 
Fries. 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  symphony  —the  sense  of  immensity  which  it 
conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  unfolds  two  vistas,  the  first  extending  into  a 
succession  of  rising  scales,  which  someone  has  called  "gigantic  stairs," 
the  second  dwelling  upon  a  melodious  phrase  in  F  major  which, 
together  with  its  accompaniment,  dissolves  into  fragments  and  evapo- 
rates upon  a  point  of  suspense  until  the  rhythm  of  the  Vivace,  which 
is  indeed  the  substance  of  the  entire  movement,  springs  gently  to  life 
(the  allegro  rhythm  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  born  similarly  but 
less  mysteriously  from  its  dissolving  introduction).  The  rhythm  of 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  once  released,  holds  its  swift  course 
almost  without  cessation  until  the  end.  There  is  no  contrasting  theme. 
When  the  dominant  tonality  comes  in  the  rhythm  persists  as  in  the 
opening  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  this  one  resembles 
and  outdoes  in  its  pervading  rhythmic  ostinato,  the  "cellule"  as 
d'Indy  would  have  called  it.  The  movement  generates  many  subjects 
within  its  pattern,  which  again  was  something  quite  new  in  music. 
Even  the  Fifth  Symphony,  with  its  violent,  dynamic  contrasts,  gave 
the  antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great 
Symphony  in  C  major,  very  different  of  course  from  Beethoven's 
Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect  of  size  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 
Beethoven's  rhythmic  imagination  is  more  virile.  Starting  from  three 
notes  it  multiplies  upon  itself  until  it  looms,  leaping  through  every 
part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new  secret  of  beauty  at  every  turn. 
Wagner  called  the  symphony  "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the 
happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form." 
If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times 
repeated,  into  a  vast  music  —  it  was  Wagner. 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Afternoon  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1947-1948 


Bach Prelude    (Vivace)   Arranged  by  Riccardo  Pick- 

Mangiagalli  for  String  Orchestra  III     February  21 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

V  April  17 

Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  60 

IV     March  20 

Overture  to  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62 

IV     March  20 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I     November  15 

Debussy "La  Damoiselle  £lue,"  Lyric  Poem 

(after  "The  Blessed  Damozel,"  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti) 
Wellesley  College  Choir  II     January  17' 

Soprano  solo:  Marina  Koshetz  Contralto  solo:  Eunice  Alberts 

Hindemith Symphonia  Serena 

III     February   21 

Ives "Three  Places  in  New  England," 

An  Orchestral  Set  III     February  21 

Khatchatourian Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:   Edmund  Kurtz 
(First  performance  in  New  York)  IV      March    20 

Mendelssohn Concerto  No.   1,  in  G  minor  for 

piano  and  orchestra,  Op.  25 
Soloist:  Lukas  Foss  I     November  15 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  K.  551,  "Jupiter" 

V  April  17 

Nabokov ."The  Return  of  Pushkin,"  An  Elegy  in  Three 

Parts  for  High  Voice  and  Orchestra 
Soloist:   Marina  Koshetz  II     January   17 

(First  performance  in  New   York) 

Prokofieff Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  Lolli,"  Op.  20 

IV     March  20 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Second  Suite 

V  April  17 

William  Schuman Symphony  No.  3 

I     November  15 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor,  Op.  17 

III     February  21 

"Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Orchestral  Fantasia 
after  Dante,  Op.  32  II    January  17 

Air  of  Tatiana  ("Letter  Scene")  from  "Eugene  Oniegin"    (Act  I) 
Soloist:  Marina  Koshetz,  Soprano  II     January   17 

Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concert  of  February  18. 
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In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious 
mood.  But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his 
symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto 
of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but 
pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to 
A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  The  form 
is  more  unvarying,  more  challenging  to  monotony  than  that  of  the 
first  movement,  the  scheme  consisting  of  a  melody  in  three  phrases,  the 
third  a  repetition  of  the  second,  the  whole  repeated  many  times 
without  development  other  than  slight  ornamentation  and  varied 
instrumentation.  Even  through  two  interludes  and  the  fugato,  the 
rhythm  is  never  broken.  The  variety  of  the  movement  and  its  replen- 
ishing interest  are  astounding.  No  other  composer  could  have  held 
the  attention  of  an  audience  for  more  than  a  minute  with  so  rigid  a 
plan. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer 
reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have 
derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters.  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ((<schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.  * 


*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  (MusiccU 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic  and  even  occasional  harmonic  elements  to  Beethoven's  Celtic  studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a  "pastoral" 
symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  ''ronde  des  paysans,"  are  among  them.  The 
industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the  work  a  revolution, 
fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Never  did  he  "evolve  a  more 
purely  musical  scheme. 

[copyrighted] 
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VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra       SERGE  koussevitzky 

J       L  J  Music  Director 

Bach,  C.  P.  E Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach.  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  2.  3,  4,  and  5 

Suite  Nos.  2  and  3 
Beethoven    Symphonies  Nos.  2,  3,  8,  and  9 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz    Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces.  "Damnation  of  Faust".  Overture,  "The 
Roman   Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3.  4 

Violin  Concerto    (Heifetz) 
Copland    "El   Sal6n  Mexico."  "Appalachian   Spring,"  "A  Lin- 
coln Portrait."   (Speaker:  Melvyn  Douglas) 

Debussy   "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 

"La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faur6    "Pelleas  et  Melisande."  Suite 

Foote    Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg "The  Last   Spring" 

Handel    Larghetto     (Concerto    No.     12).    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Hanson Symphony  No.  3 

Harris     Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn Symphonies  Nos.  04   ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Khatchatourian Piano  Concerto    ( Soloist :   William   Kapell } 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted   Lake" 

Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn    Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Preludf  to   "Khovanstcbina" 

Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201 )  :  E-flat  (184)  :  C  major 

(388),   Air  of  Pamina.   from    "The  Magic   Flute" 
(Dorothy  Maynor> 

Piston  Prelude  and  Allegro  for  Organ  and  Strings  (E.  Power 

Biggs) 

Prokofieff     Classical  Symphony  :  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ; 

"Lieutenant  KijeV'  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March :  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" ;  "Romeo 
and  Juliet."  Suite :   Symphony  No.  5 

Rachmaninoff "Tsle  of  the  Dead"  :  "Vocalise" 

Ravel    "Daphnis  and  ChloeV'  Suite  No.  2    (new  recording), 

Pavane 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz"  ;  Dubinushka 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  9 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony      (new     recording)  ;    "Rosa- 

munde."  Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 :    "Pohjola's    Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola":  "Maiden  with  Roses" 

Strauss,  J Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 

Stravinsky Capri ccio    (Sanroma)  :   Song  of  the  Volga  Bargemen 

(arrangement) 

Tchaikovsky    Symphonies     Nos.     4.     5.     6:     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade):    Overture.    "Romeo    and    Juliet";    Fan- 
tasia. "Francesca  da  Rimini" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi   Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 

Wagner    Prelude  and  Good  Friday  Spell,  "Parsifal" 

Weber Overture  to  "Oberon" 
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The  Boston  Symphon/s 
choice  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  clear 

evidence  of  its  unquestioned  leadership 
in  richness  of  tone,  effortless  action, 

wonderful  responsiveness. 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  says — Mlt  is  perfection  for  the 

orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use.' 
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More  Permo  Needles  sold  than  all  other 

longlife  needles  combined 


Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

FIRST  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  November  14 


Program 

William  Schuman Symphony  No.  3 

(In  two  parts,  and  four  movements) 

I.     a.  Passacaglia  b.  Fugue 

II.    c.  Chorale  d.  Toccata 

Mendelssohn Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor  for 

piano  and  orchestra,  Op.  25 
Molto  allegro  con  fuoco 
Andante 
Presto:  Molto  allegro  e  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.    Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  J  Allegro:  Trio 
IV.    I  Allegro 


SOLOIST 

LUKAS  FOSS 
BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 


The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  will  be  broadcast   (9:30  —  10:30) 
on   the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company    (WJZ) . 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
By  William  Howard  Schuman 
Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  January,  1941,  and  first  performed  at  these 
concerts  on  October  17  of  that  year.  On  the  title  page  is  inscribed,  "This  work  is 
for  Serge  Koussevitzky." 

The  Third  Symphony  took  the  first  award  of  the  Critics'  Circle  of  New  York  for 
1942.  The  Symphony  has  since  been  performed  by  the  orchestras  of  Detroit  (under 
Karl  Krueger) ,  San  Francisco  (Pierre  Monteux)  ,  New  York  City  Symphony 
(Leonard  Bernstein) ,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  (Alfred  Wallenstein) ,  Janssen 
Symphony  (Werner  Janssen) ,  the  London  BBC  (Sir  Adrian  Boult) .  Paul  Kletzki 
presented  it  in  Copenhagen  and  Paris.  There  has  been  a  recent  performance  in 
Berlin. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn, 
E-flat  clarinet,  two  B-flat  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  four 
trumpets,  four  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
xylophone,  and  strings.  Additional  instruments  are  listed  as  optional  but  not 
obligatory:  "To  obtain  the  best  results,  they  are  most  desirable."  They  are  a  third 
flute  and  second  piccolo,  a  third  oboe,  a  third  bassoon  and  contra-bassoon,  a  quartet 
of  horns,  and  a  piano. 

William  Schuman's  First  Symphony,  for  chamber  orchestra,  was 
composed  in  1935.  His  Second  Symphony,  in  one  movement, 
was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  February  17,  1939. 
He  completed  his  Fourth  Symphony  in  1942.  The  Symphony  for 
Strings,  which  bears  no  number,  had  its  first  performance  by  this 
orchestra  November  12,  1943.  The  Symphony  No.  3  is  in  two  parts, 
with  two  connected  movements  in  each. 

Part  1.  The  Passacaglia  theme  (in  triple  beat)  is  given  by  the 
violas,  followed  in  turn  on  rising  semi-tones  by  the  string  sections  and 
then  the  winds.  This  development  is  in  strict  four-part  canon.  As  the 
strings  complete  the  canonic  line,  they  reinforce  (pizzicato)  the  wind 
instruments.  The  variation  which  follows  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  theme 
by  trumpets  and  trombones  against  a  string  background  of  consistent 
harmonic  and  rhythmic  texture.  A  transition,  whose  melodic  material 
refers  to  the  theme,  leads  to  the  next  variation.  Here  the  wood  winds 
have  melodic  variations  against  a  harmonic  background  with  rhythms 
related  to  a  fragment  of  the  theme.  Another  transition  leads  to  the 
final  two  variations.  The  first  of  these  is  a  long  melodic  version  of  the 
theme  (violins)  which  continues  with  the  canonic  material  of  the  first 
part  of  the  movement.  The  background  consists  of  flowing  figures  in 
the  lower  strings.  The  dynamics  are  at  first  soft  and  the  note  durations 
long.  As  the  dynamics  increase,  the  note  durations  become  faster  and 
an  agitated  section  is  reached.  A  climax  leads  to  the  final  variation. 
Here  the  strings  set  a  characteristic  harmonic  and  rhythmic  back- 
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ground.  The  four  trombones  give  the  final  summary  of  the  Passacaglia 
theme.  This  leads  without  pause  into  the  Fugue. 

The  subject  (Vigor oso  —  in  common  time)  is  related  in  pitch  design 
to  the  Passacaglia  theme,  but  is  of  a  very  different  rhythmic  nature.  It 
is  stated  in  turn  by  the  horns  (supported  pizzicato  by  the  violas  and 
'cellos) ,  violins,  violas  and  'cellos,  tuba  and  basses,  wood  winds,  trom- 
bones, and  finally  trumpets.  Save  for  the  horns  there  is  a  three  and 
one-half  bar  codetta  after  each  entrance.  The  opening  section  of  the 
Fugue  relates  to  the  same  section  of  the  Passacaglia.  The  entrances  are 
on  rising  semi-tones  from  B-flat  through  E;  the  Passacaglia  entrances 
were  from  E  through  B-flat.  The  development  is  also  canonic  and  in 
the  Fugue  runs  into  seven  parts.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  section,  the 
four  trumpets  have  an  extended  episode  leading  to  a  transition  in  the 
wood  winds  and  horns  to  the  first  variation  on  the  Fugue  subject.  This 
is  stated  by  the  English  horn  unaccompanied.  The  extended  develop- 
ments which  follow  are  for  wood  winds  and  strings  only.  A  climax  is 
reached  with  the  entrance  of  the  timpani  soon  joined  by  the  strings 
in  setting  a  characteristic  rhythmic  background  against  the  second 
variation  of  the  Fugue  subject.  After  development  of  this  variation, 
the  final  section  begins.  In  it  there  are  three  elements:  an  organ  point 
around  E-flat  (related  to  the  preceding  variation) ,  a  third  variation  of 
the  subject  in  dialogue  form  between  wood  winds  and  strings,  and  a 
melodic  dialogue  between  trombones  and  horns.  There  is  a  coda 
wherein  the  Fugue  subject  in  an  altered  augmentation  is  set  against 
the  first  variation.  Continuation  of  these  lines  and  the  introduction  of 
related  materials  brings  Part  One  to  a  close. 

Part  2.  The  Chorale  (Andantino  —  in  common  time)  opens  with 
an  introduction  in  the  violas  and  'cellos  divided.  The  Chorale  melody 
is  then  given  by  the  solo  trumpet.  It  is  a  variation  of  the  Passacaglia 
theme.  The  movement  is  concerned  with  various  treatments  and  ex- 
tensions of  this  Chorale.  The  last  movement  follows  without  pause. 

The  Toccata,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  display  piece.  The  rhythm 
for  the  principal  theme  is  first  given  by  the  snare  drum.  The  opening 
developments,  as  in  Part  One,  are  canonic.  A  transition  leads  into 
a  cadenza-like  section  for  all  the  strings.  The  closing  sections  of  the 
work  include  a  rhythmic  treatment  of  the  Chorale,  developments  of 
the  Toccata  theme  and  new  material. 

The  composer  attended  the  public  schools  in  New  York,  and  gradu- 
ated with  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Arts  degrees  from 
Columbia  University.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony,  of 
Charles  Haubiel  in  counterpoint,  and  studied  composition  in  a  more 
general  sense  with  Roy  Harris.  He  attended  the  Mozarteum  Academy, 
in  Salzburg,  Austria.  He  taught  for  several  years  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
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College,  in  Bronxville,  New  York,  and  is  interested  in  problems  of 
progressive  education  in  relation  to  the  arts.  He  held  a  Guggenheim 
fellowship    (1939-40,  1940-41) . 

He  has  served  as  editor  for  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  and  in  1945  became 
President  of  the  Julliard  School  of  Music. 

Schuman's  American  Festival  Overture,  composed  in  the  summer 
of  1939  for  special  concerts  of  American  music  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  was  first  performed  at  one  of  these  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  October  6,  1939.  The  music  of  William  Schuman 
was  first  performed  by  a  major  orchestra  when  his  Second  Symphony 
was  introduced  in  Boston. 

His  "Prayer  in  Time  of  War"  was  first  performed  by  this  orchestra 
October  6,  1944,  and  his  Symphony  for  Strings  November  12,  1943. 
Mr.  Schuman  has  also  composed  a  William  Billings  Overture  (1943), 
"Side  Show  for  Orchestra"  (1944),  and  a  Violin  Concerto  (1946). 
His  Secular  Cantata  No.  2,  "A  Free  Song,"  for  chorus  and  orchestra 
(which  took  the  First  Pulitzer  Music  Prize  for  1943),  a  setting  of 
Walt  Whitman,  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  on  March  26,  1943. 
He  has  also  written  for  chorus  with  orchestra  the  First  Secular  Cantata, 
"This  is  Our  Time,"  and  a  Prologue;  choral  music  a  cappella  —  a 
Choral  Etude,  Prelude,  and  "Truth  Shall  Deliver  —  A  Ballad  of  Good 
Advice";  for  chorus  with  piano  accompaniment  —  "Requiescat,"  and 
"Holiday  Song."  The  Ballet  "Undertow"  was  produced  by  the  Ballet 
Theatre  in  1945. 

Chamber  music  in  addition  to  the  First  Symphony  mentioned  above, 
includes  a  Concerto  for  Piano  and  small  orchestra,  a  quartetino  for 
Four  Bassoons,  and  three  string  quartets. 

Paul  Rosenfeld  wrote  of  William  Schuman  for  The  Musical 
Quarterly  in  July,  1939,  on  the  basis  of  the  music  he  had  heard:  "A 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ. . . .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   ARTISTS    ARE    ON 
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previous  season  had  brought  to  light  his  very  shapely  Second  String 
Quartet  and  revealed  among  other  facts  the  modernity  of  his  style. 
It  is  entirely  a  melodic  one.  The  harmonic  consistency  is  unusually 
distinguished;  the  counterpoint  is  very  openly  spaced.  The  Quartet's 
melodic  lines  were  noticeably  long:  the  middle  movement  indeed  is  a 
piece  of  beautifully  sustained  song  pervaded  by  a  sensuousness  not  in- 
variably to  be  found  in  modern  music.  The  sonorities  are  fresh  and 
singularly  crystalline.  Schuman  once  had  frequented  Tin-Pan  Alley; 
there,  perhaps,  he  had  developed  the  virtuosity  apparent  in  his  in- 
strumental style.  Later  he  began  loathing  what  he  was  doing  there, 
loathing  what  the  others  were  doing,  the  others  he  was  obliged  contin- 
ually to  meet.  Then  he  heard  'Till  Eulenspiegel'  and  the  Symphony 
of  Franck.  Besides,  novel  sounds  haunting  his  imagination  were 
prompting  him  to  serious  work.  And  Tin-Pan  Alley  suddenly  became 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

"In  the  Second  Symphony  his  structural  style  has  energy  and  gran- 
deur. The  effects  are  large  and  ample,  the  feeling  is  elevated.  Again 
the  instrumentation  is  strikingly  fresh,  plainly  that  of  a  musician  with 
a  new  sonority.  The  raucous  and  sensuous  sound  reflects  the  world  of 
mechanism  and  industrial  techniques;  its  closer  parallels  are  in  Varese 
and  Chavez;  but  it  is  clear  and  firm  in  its  own  way.  One  hears  it  in 
the  lowing,  groaning  ox-horn-like  onset  of  the  piece  and  the  jagged 
principal  subject.  The  Symphony  testifies  to  the  presence  of  some- 
thing primitive  in  the  composer's  feeling,  a  fierceness  and  an  earthi- 
ness.  Indeed,  a  fixed  and  almost  murderous  vehemence  seems  to  ex- 
press itself  in  the  ostinato  of  the  initial  movement.  And  the  feeling 
plainly  is  unified.  .  .  .  While  the  ostinato  of  the  opening  movement  has 
an  almost  painful  insistence,  it  differs  thoroughly  from  that  of  Rovel's 
Bolero;  there  is  continual  melodic  contrast  and  development.  The 
warm,  very  slow  second  movement  again  has  the  unmistakable  accent 
of  passion  and  achieves  a  small  climax.  And  while  there  seem  to  be  a 
couple  of  repetitious  measures  in  the  finale,  the  movement  builds  up 
strongly  to  the  end.  One  has  the  sense  of  some  force,  originally  fixed 
and  deadly,  which  is  subjected  to  a  new  incarnation,  and  finally  moves 
joyously  unified  and  with  a  gesture  of  embrace  out  towards  life." 
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LUKAS  FOSS,  having  grown  up  in  the  United  States,  received  his 
principal  musical  education,  and  reached  his  majority  here,  is  gen- 
erally considered  what  he  naturally  considers  himself  —  an  American 
composer.  Born  abroad  (Berlin,  August  15,  1922) ,  he  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  from  the  age  of  eleven  (1933)  until  he  was  fifteen, 
at  which  time  (1937)  he  was  brought  to  this  country  by  his  parents. 
He  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  studying 
composition  with  Rosario  Scalero  and  Randall  Thompson,  conduct- 
ing with  Fritz  Reiner  and  piano  with  Isabelle  Vengerova,  and  graduat- 
ing with  honors  after  three  years.  During  the  first  three  summers  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  he  was  a  conductor-pupil  of  Dr.  Kous- 
sevitzky  and  joined  the  composition  class  of  Paul  Hindemith.  He 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1946. 

Mr.  Foss  has  already  composed  a  number  of  works,  of  which  his 
Cantata  "The  Prairie"  and  his  Ode  for  Orchestra  have  been  per- 
formed in  New  York,  his  Symphony  in  G  in  Pittsburgh,  and  his 
Piano  Concerto  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Network.  A  Suite 
from  "The  Prairie"  and  "The  Song  of  Songs"  have  been  performed 
by  this  orchestra.  His  Ballet,  "The  Gift  of  the  Magi,"  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Ballet  Theatre.  Mr.  Foss  has  conducted  several  of  our 
orchestras  as  guest.  He  became  the  official  pianist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1944. 


CONCERTO  NO.   1,  in  G  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  25 
By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  in  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Completed  in  1831,  this  Concerto  was  first  performed  at  the  Odeonsaal  in  Munich, 
October  17,  1831,  when  the  composer  was  the  soloist.  He  also  played  the  solo  part 
m  Pans,  April  27,  1832,  and  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London  May  28  of 
the  same  year.  The  Concerto  had  what  was  probably  its  first  performance  in 
America  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  January  17,  1846  (soloist, 
H.  C.  Timm) .  The  first  Boston  performance  was  by  the  Boston  Musical  Fund 
Society,  December  9,  1848  (soloist,  J.  L.  Hatton) .  The  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  in  Milwaukee,  May  5,  1887,  Wilhelm  Gericke 
conducting,  and  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe  performing  as  soloist.  The  only  Boston  per- 
formances by  this  orchestra  were  on  February  14-15,  1913,  Karl  Muck  conducting 
and  Max  Pauer  playing  the  solo  part.  The  Concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes  two 
oboes,  two  clapnets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings 
and  is  dedicated  to  Delphine  von  Schauroth.  ' 

Mendelssohn,  to  whom,  as  a  pianist  in  high  demand,  concertos  of 
his  own  were  continually  called  for,  wrote  two  of  them,  the 
First  in  1830-1831,  the  productive  period  of  the  Hebrides  Overture 


and  the  Italian  Symphony;  the  Second  (in  D  minor)  in  1837.  The 
first  sketches  for  the  G  minor  Concerto  were  made  in  Rome,  in  1830, 
where  Mendelssohn  was  seeing  the  sights,  playing,  and  leading  a 
social  life.  In  that  year,  his  twenty-first,  he  met  Delphine  von 
Schauroth,  who,  at  sixteen,  was  outgrowing  the  status  of  an  infant 
prodigy.  It  was  said  that  Mendelssohn's  admiration  of  her  was  more 
than  musical.  In  any  case,  he  dedicated  his  First  Concerto  to  her. 

The  opening  movement,  closer  than  its  successors  to  orthodox  form, 
leads,  with  a  solo  recitative,  into  the  Andante,  in  E  major,  based 
upon  a  single  subject.  The  final  presto  is  a  rondo  which  does  not 
follow  the  prescribed  rules  as  to  episodes  and  a  second  theme,  but 
maintains  its  character  by  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  principal 
subject. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  IN  C  MINOR,  Op.  67 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  near  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  and  first 
performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  Beethoven 
conducting.  The  parts  were  published  in  April,  1809,  and  the  score  in  March,  1826. 
The  dedication  is  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Rasumovsky. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  double-bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani 
and  strings  (the  piccolo,  trombones  and  double-bassoon,  here  making  their  first 
appearance  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  are  used  only  in  the  Finale). 

Something  in  the  direct,  impelling  drive  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  C  minor  symphony  commanded  the  general  attention  when 
it  was  new,  challenged  the  skeptical,  and  soon  forced  its  acceptance. 
Goethe  heard  it  with  grumbling  disapproval,  according  to  Mendels- 
sohn, but  was  astonished  and  impressed  in  spite  of  himself.  Lesueur, 
hidebound  professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  was  talked  by  Berlioz  into 
breaking  his  vow  never  to  listen  to  another  note  of  Beethoven,  and 
found  his  prejudices  and  resistances  quite  swept  away.  A  less  plaus- 
ible tale  reports  Maria  Malibran  as  having  been  thrown  into  con- 
vulsions by  this  symphony.  The  instances  could  be  multiplied.  There 
was  no  gainsaying  that  forthright,  sweeping  storminess. 

Even  if  the  opening  movement  could  have  been  denied,  the  tender 
melodic  sentiment  of  the  Andante  was  more  than  enough  to  offset 
conservative  objections  to  "waywardness"  in  the  development,  and 
the  lilting  measures  of  the  scherzo  proper  were  more  than  enough 
to  compensate  the  "rough"  and  puzzling  Trio.  The  joyous,  marchlike 
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theme  of  the  finale  carried  the  symphony  on  its  crest  to  popular 
success,  silencing  at  length  the  objections  of  those  meticulous  musi- 
cians who  found  that  movement  "commonplace"  and  noisy.  Certain 
of  the  purists,  such  as  Louis  Spohr,  were  outraged  at  hearing  the 
disreputable  tones  of  trombones  and  piccolo  in  a  symphony.  But 
Spohr  could  not  resist  Beethoven's  uncanny  touch  in  introducing  a 
reminiscence  of  the  scherzo  before  the  final  coda.  Even  Berlioz,  who 
was  usually  with  Beethoven  heart  and  soul,  felt  called  upon  to  make 
a  half-apology  for  the  elementary  finale  theme.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  repetitiousness  of  the  finale  inevitably  lessened  the  interest.  After 
the  magnificent  first  entrance  of  the  theme,  the  major  tonality  so 
miraculously  prepared  for  in  the  long  transitional  passage,  all  that 
could  follow  seemed  to  him  lessened  by  comparison,  and  he  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  simile  of  a  row  of  even  columns,  of 
which  the  nearest  looms  largest. 

It  has  required  the  weathering  of  time  to  show  the  Beethoven  of 
the  Fifth  Symphony  to  be  in  no  need  of  apologies,  to  be  greater  than 
his  best  champions  suspected.  Some  of  his  most  enthusiastic  conduc- 
tors in  the  century  past  seem  to  have  no  more  than  dimly  perceived 
its  broader  lines,  misplaced  its  accents,  under  or  over  shot  the  mark 
when  they  attempted  those  passages  which  rely  upon  the  understand- 
ing and  dramatic  response  of  the  interpreter.  Wagner  castigated  those 
who  hurried  over  the  impressive,  held  E-flat  in  the  second  bar,  who 
sustained  it  no  longer  than  the  "usual  duration  of  a  forte  bow  stroke." 
He  protested  that  "the  life-blood  of  the  note  must  be  squeezed  out 
of  it  to  the  last  drop,  with  force  enough  to  arrest  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  and  lay  bare  the  ground  of  the  ocean;  to  stop  the  clouds  in  their 
courses,  dispel  the  mists,  and  reveal  the  pure  blue  sky,  and  the  burn- 
ing face  of  the  sun  himself."  All  this  suggests  that  Beethoven  may 
have  suffered  by  two  extremes  in  the  matter  of  these  fermatas  —  from 
the  italicizing  Romantics,  and  from  the  too  correct  and  brisk  aca- 
demicians. Even  many  years  later,  Arthur  Nikisch  was  taken  to  task 
for  over-prolonging  those  particular  holds.  Felix  Weingartner,  as  re- 
cently as  1906,  in  his  "On  the  Performance  of  the  Symphonies  of 
Beethoven,"  felt  obliged  to  warn  conductors  against  what  would  now 
be  considered  unbelievable  liberties,  such  as  adding  horns  in  the 
opening  measures  of  the  symphony.  He  also  told  them  to  take  the 
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opening  eighth  notes  in  tempo,  and  showed  how  the  flowing  con- 
curs of  2  movement  must  not  be  obscured  by  false  accentuation. 

Those-and  there  is  no  end  to  them-who  have  attempted  to 
deSbe  the  first  movement  have  looked  upon  the  initial  four-note 
S  h  its  segregating  hold,  and  have  assumed  Aat  Beethoven 
S  this  fragment,  "which  is  nothing  more  than  a  rhythm  and  an 
interval  in  place  of  a  theme  proper,  relying  upon  the  slender  and 
Ht te  used  "second  theme"  for  such  matters  as  melodic  continuity. 
Weingartner  and  others  after  him  have  exposed  this  fallacy,  and 
what  might  be  called  the  enlightened  interpretation  of  this  move- 
ment probably  began  with  the  realization  that  Beethoven  never  de- 
vised a  first  movement  more  conspicuous  for  graceful  symmetry  and 
even  melodic  flow.  An  isolated  tile  cannot  explain  a  mosaic,  and 
the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the  more  smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will 
be  the  complete  picture.  Just  so  does  Beethoven's  briefer  "motto 
devolve  upon  itself  to  produce  long  and  regular  melodic  periods. 
Even  in  its  first  bare  statement,  the  "motto"  belongs  conceptually  to 
an  eight-measure  period,  broken  for  the  moment  as  the  second  fermata 
is  held  through  an  additional  bar.  The  movement  is  regular  m  its 
sections,  conservative  in  its  tonalities.  The  composer  remained,  for 
the  most  part,  within  formal  boundaries.  The  orchestra  was  still 
the  orchestra  of  Haydn,  until,  to  swell  the  jubilant  outburst  of  the 
finale,  Beethoven  resorted  to  his  trombones. 

The  innovation,  then,  was  in  the  character  of  the  musical  thought. 
The  artist  worked  in  materials  entirely  familiar,  but  what  he  had 
to  say  was  astonishingly  different  from  anything  that  had  been  said 
before.  As  Sir  George  Grove  has  put  it,  he  "introduced  a  new  physi- 
ognomy into  the  world  of  music."  No  music,  not  even  the  "Eroica," 
had  had  nearly  the  drive  and  impact  of  this  First  Movement.  The 
slow  movement,  more  conventional,  had  its  surprising  passages.  The 
scherzo  (labelled  merely  "Allegro")  had,  unlike  the  scherzo  of  the 
Second  or  Third  Symphonies,  little  of  what  was  implied  by  the  word. 
The  da  capo  is  more  like  a  new  development  than  a  repeat,  and  the 
sense  of  progression  naturally  ushers  in  the  long  bridge  to  the  finale, 
a  link  between  movements  which  was  entirely  without  precedent. 
The  mysterious  mood  of  the  scherzo,  the  suspense  of  the  soft  drum 
beats  preparing  a  new  disclosure,  the  sudden  radiance  of  the  major 
tonality,  these  wonders  of  the  dreaming  and  creating  artist  no  analyst, 
no  technician,  will  ever  account  for  in  factual  terms. 

And  so  the  symphony  remains  the  most  striking  manifestation  of 
the  impassioned,  the  eruptive  Beethoven.  It  sent  the  romancers  at 
once  searching  for  causes,  for  explanations,  and  they  have  never 
ceased.  Much  stock  has  been  placed  in  the  stories  that  Beethoven 
once  remarked  of  his  first  theme:   "Thus  fate  knocks  at  the  door" 
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[Schindler],  and  that  the  notes  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  call  of 
the  goldfinch  [Ries].  Even  though  these  two  men  may  for  once  have 
remembered  accurately  and  spoken  truly  (which  in  itself  is  assuming 
a  good  deal),  the  two  incidents  prove  no  more  than  that,  in  the  first 
case,  the  completed  symphony  possibly  suggested  to  its  maker,  in  a 
passing  conversational  fancy,  the  idea  of  Fate  knocking  at  the  door; 
in  the  second  case,  his  musical  thought  may  have  seized  upon  a  chance 
interval,  and  according  to  a  way  he  had,  developed  it  into  something 
entirely  different.  An  accidental  phrase  or  rhythm  was  constantly 
taking  musical  shape  in  his  imagination  —  a  domain  where  all  things 
became  pure  music,  where  visual  images  somehow  did  not  belong. 
Some  writers  would  not  agree  with  this.  Grove,  for  example,  as- 
sumed that  Beethoven  must  have  had  a  "personal  purpose  or  idea" 
in  mind  when  he  put  this  stormy  music  to  paper.  "It  is  impossible," 
wrote  Grove,  "to  resist  a  strong  feeling  of  regret  that  in  this  and 
others  of  his  symphonies  Beethoven  did  not  give  us  a  clue  to  his  in- 
tentions." That  regret  did  not  curb  Sir  George  in  the  exercise  of 
free  speculation.  Since  the  Symphony  occupied  its  maker  principally 
from  1805  till  the  end  of  1807,  and  since  1806,  the  year  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony,  was  also  the  time  when  Beethoven  became  secretly  en- 
gaged to  Theresa  von  Brunswick,  there  was  nothing  more  natural 
than  to  look  for  signs  of  that  touching  love  affair  in  both  symphonies. 
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Grove  believed  without  question  that  Theresa  was  the  "Unsterbliche 
Geliebte."  The  emotional  outpourings  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  were 
the  outpourings  of  the  famous  love  letters,  transformed  from  the  in- 
coherence of  words  to  the  coherence  and  ordered  power  of  notes. 
"The  Recollections  of  Countess  Theresa  von  Brunswick,"  written  by 
her  younger  friend  under  the  pseudonym  "Mariam  Tenger"  and 
published  in  1890,  makes  repeated  allusion  to  a  stormy  scene  which 
is  described  as  having  taken  place  in  1796  between  the  excitable 
master  and  his  then  child  pupil  of  fifteen.  The  Countess  in  her  old 
age  seemed  to  remember  this  scene  with  especial  vividness,  and  Grove 
saw  in  it  the  very  picture  of  the  opening  movement. 

The  composer,  impatient  at  the  shy  girl's  frightened  and  fumbling 
attempt  at  a  sonata,  stamped  out  of  the  house  into  a  blizzard  while 
the  alarmed  Theresa  hurried  after  him  with  his  hat  and  cloak. 

Sir  George  found  the  first  and  second  theme  to  express  "the  two 
characters  exactly  —  the  fierce  imperious  composer,  who  knew  how 
'to  put  his  foot  down,'  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  and  the  womanly, 
yielding,  devoted  girl."  Plentiful  readings  less  acceptable  than  this 
one  could  be  found,  with  little  hunting.  Berlioz,  whose  musicianly 
understanding  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  must  sometimes  be  dis- 
cerned through  a  thicket  of  verbiage,  sees  here  "the  terrible  rage  of 
Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth  the  poisonous  slanders 
which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt."  Imaginative  embroidery 
reaches  its  height  when  Berlioz  is  reminded  by  the  trio  in  the  scherzo 
of  a  "gay  and  frolicsome  elephant"  ("les  ebats  d'un  elephant  en 
gaiete") .  One  turns  with  a  certain  relief  to  the  thought  that  Beethoven 
was  probably  conscious  of  tones  and  nothing  else  as  this  tonal  revo- 
lution transpired  and  became  articulate.  It  would  seem  entirely  pos- 
sible that  he  had  no  personal  encounter  in  mind,  no  scheme  for  the 
disruption  of  musical  law  and  order.  As  Edouard  Herriot  has  said, 
in  his  "Life  and  Times  of  Beethoven,"  he  proceeded  "without  a  cal- 
culated theory,  without  a  scholastic  formula,  but  in  an  altogether 
simple  manner,  because  in  so  ample  a  work,  master  over  all  his  re- 
sources, he  applied  himself  once  more  with  a  native  ingenuousness." 
The  music,  too,  may  be  profitably  approached  with  a  similar  in- 
genuousness, free  of  inward  probings. 

[copyrighted] 
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SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


SECOND  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  January  16 


Program 


Prorofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.    Allegro 
II.     Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:  non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:  molto  vivace 

Naborov "The  Return  of  Pushkin,"  An  Elegy  in  Three 

Parts  for  High  Voice  and  Orchestra 

I.     Andante 

II.     Allegretto 

III.     Lento  assai 

INTERMISSION 

Tchairovsry. Air  of  Tatiana    ("Letter  Scene")    from 

"Eugene  Oniegin"   (Act  I) 

Tchairovsky "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Orchestral  Fantasia 

(after  Dante) ,  Op.  32 

SOLOIST 

MARINA  KOSHETZ,  Soprano 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  are  broadcast  (9:30  —  10:30  EST) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company    (WJZ) . 
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"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  si, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical 
subjects  whose  pen  name  is  "Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  eleven  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Lar ghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own' pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 

[copyrighted] 
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This  Settles  It 


Once  you  have  an  Employers'  Group  Plan  .  .  .  and  have  an 
Employers'  Group  agent  keep  it  up  to  date  .  .  .  you  never  have 
to  worry  about  your  fire  and  casualty  insurance.  You  have  no 
doubts  as  to  whether  you  have  too  much  or  too  little  insurance 
...  or  whether  or  not  you  have  the  newest  types  of  coverage  .  .  . 
or  if  you've  overlooked  and  omitted  protection  you  need  and 
want  to  have. 

Our  plan  settles  these  questions  once  and  for  all.  Based  on  a 
complete  analysis  of  all  your  needs,  this  plan  outlines  in  detail 
the  protection  program  best  suited  to  you.  Ask  your  Employers' 
Group  agent  about  it  today. 

THE   EMPLOYERS'   GROUP 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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"THE  RETURN  OF  PUSHKIN,"  Elegy  in  Three  Parts, 
for  High  Voice  and  Orchestra 

By  Nikolai  Nabokov 
Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  April  17,  1903 


Composed  by  commission  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  Inc.,  this  music 
is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mme.  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  The  orchestration  is  as 
follows:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  timpani,  bells,  and  strings.  According  to  a  notation  on  the  manuscript 
score,  the  draft  was  completed  July,  1947,  and  the  orchestration  on  November  30 

It  was  in  1835  that  Alexander  Pushkin  wrote  the  verses  inspired  by 
his  impressions  on  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  exile.  The  poem  is 
here  translated  by  Vladimir  Nabokov:* 

"THE  RETURN   OF  PUSHKIN' 

...  I  have  seen  again 
that  corner  of  the  earth  where  once  I  spent 
in  banishment  two  years  of  time  unnoticed 
Another  ten  have  now  gone  by,  and  many 
have  been  the  turns  and  changes  in  my  life, 
and  I  to  nature's  law  conforming  also 
in  many  ways  have  changed;  but  here  again 
the  past  envelops  me,  so  near  and  vivid 
that  I,  meseems,  but  yesternight  among 
these  groves  have  wandered. 

Modest  house  of  exile! 
Tis  here  we  dwelt,  my  poor  old  nurse  and  I. 
But  now  she  is  no  more,  and  from  my  chamber 
that  heavy  tread  of  hers  I  hear  no  longer; 
gone  are  her  fussiness  and  supervision, 
and  gone  the  nights,  full  of  the  blizzard's  wailing, 
when  she  would  tell  me  stories  that  since  childhood 
I  knew  by  heart  but  never  tired  of  hearing. 

That  wooded  hilltop  was  the  place  where  often 
I  sat  in  meditation  while  I  gazed 
at  yonder  lake  and  with  nostalgic  sadness 
remembered  other  waves,  another  shoreline  .  .  . 
'Mid  pastures  green  and  cornfields  ripe  and  tawny 
again  the  lake  spreads  wide  and  blue  before  me. 
Across  that  dreamy  wilderness  of  water 
a  fisherman  drifts  by  and  pulls  along 
his  wretched  drag-net.  Upon  the  slopes  around  it 
some  peasant  huts  are  scattered,  and  beyond  them 
awry,  a  wind-mill  stands,  its  vanes  in  motion, 
rotating  with  an  effort  .  .  . 


•Vladimir  Nabokov  is  a  cousin  of  the  composer 
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On  the  border 
of  my  grandfather's  land,  right  near  the  spot 
where,  furrowed  by  the  elements,  the  highway 
goes  toiling  up  the  hill-side,  three  tall  pines 
arise  —  one  at  a  distance,  the  two  others 
set  close  together.  Here,  whenever  by  them 
alone  I  used  to  pass  on  horseback  in  the  moonlight, 
their  friendly  summits  soughing  in  the  wind 
would  greet  me  wistfully.  Now  I  come  riding 
again  along  that  road,  and  there  before  me 
again  I  see  them  loom.  They  have  not  altered, 
they  greet  me  with  the  same  familiar  murmur, 
but  near  the  spread  of  roots  already  rotting 
where  formerly  the  ground  was  bare  and  lifeless, 
there  has  come  forth  a  thriving  youthful  grove, 
a  verdant  progeny.  The  shrubs,  like  children 
about  their  parents  cluster  —  while  apart 
from  them  the  third  tree  stands  like  an  old  bachelor 
in  gloomy  solitude,  and  as  before 
the  soil  is  bare  around  him  .  .  . 

I  salute  you, 

0  young  tribe!  You  are  unknown  to  me.  Not  I 
shall  live  to  see  your  later  years  of  vigor, 
when  having  overtopped  my  three  old  comrades 
their  venerable  summits  you  will  screen 

from  passing  travellers.  But  let  me  hope 
my  grandson  hears  your  gentle  sigh  when  he, 
returning  from  some  friendly  entertainment, 
and  brimming  with  delightful  festive  thoughts 
among  the  shades  of  night  comes  ambling  by  you 
and  thinks  of  me  in  passing  .  .  . 

I  remember 
at  various  times,  Mikhailovskoye,  roaming 
through  your  fair  groves.  The  day  I  made  my  first 
appearance  in  your  midst  I  was  a  youth, 
the  soul  of  merriment.  With  carefree  ardor 

1  had  but  started  on  life's  journey.  Swiftly 
the  seasons  flew,  and  'twas  a  weary  stranger 
that  later  you  befriended.  Youth 

by  me  still  tarried,  but  my  strength  in  fate's 
unequal  strife  already  had  been  wasted. 
Envenomed  was  my  heart.  Morosely  brooding, 
I  often  thought  of  blooming  years  gone  by, 
of  youth  misspent  in  fruitless  tribulations, 
of  censure  well  deserved,  despite  its  harshness, 
of  friends  that  had  repaid  my  trust  by  slighting 
all  that  a  keen  and  tender  soul  could  offer  — 
and  deep  in  me  there  welled  most  bitter  feelings. 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 

Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ Radio  Corporation 

of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  ARTISTS  ARE 

r».i 


N 


a  Victor  records  @^ 
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Nikolai  Nabokov  was  the  son  of  Dmitri  Dmitrievitch  Nabokov  and 
grandson  of  Dmitri  Nikolaievitch  Nabokov,  who,  as  a  Minister  of 
Justice,  legislated  toward  the  abolishing  of  serdom  in  Russia.  Studying 
as  a  child  in  his  native  city,  he  became  the  pupil  in  1917  of  Vladimir 
Rebikov,  who  had  been  the  pupil  of  Tchaikovsky.  In  1921  he  went  to 
the  Hochschule  in  Berlin,  studying  with  Paul  Juon  and  later  with 
Ferruccio  Busoni.  He  completed  his  study  in  Paris,  attending  the 
Sorbonne.  Mr.  Nabokov's  compositions  include  the  Ballet  Oratorio 
"Ode,"  requested  by  Serge  de  Diaghilev  and  first  performed  in  1928. 
In  1929  he  composed  his  Lyric  Symphony,  which,  introduced  by  Pierre 
Monteux  in  Paris,  was  played  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  October  31-November  1,  1930,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Koussevitzky.  In  1933  he  composed  an  Oratorio  on  the  Book  of  Job, 
which  was  first  performed  in  Paris  in  that  year  and  later  at  the 
Worcester  Festival  in  1934.  He  composed  the  Ballet  "La  Vie  de 
Polichinelle"  in  1934;  his  ballet  "Union  Pacific"  figured  in  the  1934- 
35  season  of  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Mr.  Nabokov  wrote 
as  head  of  the  department  of  music  in  Wells  College  in  Aurora,  New 
York,  for  performance  at  this  college  Incidental  Music  to  Milton's 
"Samson  Agonistes"  (1938) .  He  has  written  a  Ballet,  "Aphrodite,"  a 
Piano  Concerto,  and  music  in  smaller  forms. 
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MARINA  KOSHETZ  is  the  daughter  of  Nina  Koshetz.  Miss  Koshetz 
began  her  career  in  the  films  and  has  appeared  in  radio  programs  on 
a  number  of  occasions.  After  being  specially  trained  by  her  mother, 
she  sang  the  part  of  Tatiana  in  a  Tchaikovsky  Centennial  production 
in  San  Francisco.  She  sang  the  principal  part  in  Moussorgsky's  "Fair 
at  Sorochintzi,"  as  produced  by  the  New  Opera  Company  in  New 
York.  Miss  Koshetz  has  appeared  in  films  under  contract  with  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  ("No  Leave,  No  Love";  "Two  Sisters  from  Boston") , 
and  has  just  completed  "Luxury  Liner"  with  Lauritz  Melchior. 

WADSWORTH    PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Symphony  Chambers 
246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited  in  the  art  of  singing  by  Jean  de  Reazke,  Paris,  and  in 

mise  en  scene  by  Roberto  Villani,  Milan 

Studio:  KE  nmore  6-9495  Residence:  MA  Iden  5-6190 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

PIANIST— TEACHER 
256  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  BOSTON 
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PUSHKIN 
By  Ernest  J.  Simmons 


The  following  biographical  sketch  of  Alexander  Pushkin  was  kindly  contributed 
to  this  publication  on  the  occasion  of  a  concert  commemorating  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth  by  Dr.  Simmons  of  the  English  Department  at  Harvard 
University ,  the  author  of  the  first  full  length  biography  in  English  of  the  famous 
Russian  poet    ("Pushkin,"  by  Ernest  J.  Simmons,  Harvard  University  Press) . 

Alexander  Sergeievich  Pushkin  was  born  in  Moscow,  May  26,  1799 
2\  (New  Style,  June  6) .  His  maternal  great-grandfather  was  the  son 
of  an  Abyssinian  prince  and  was  brought  to  Russia  at  the  behest  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Pushkin's  swarthy  complexion,  thick,  full  lips,  and 
somewhat  flat  nose  betrayed  his  Abyssinian  ancestry.  On  his  father's 
side  he  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  Russian  family,  the 
members  of  which  had  frequently  filled  high  offices  in  the  government. 
Pushkin  was  an  awkward,  unloved  child  in  the  household,  much 
neglected  by  carefree  parents,  and  comforted  only  by  his  grandmother 
and  peasant  nurse,  Arina  Rodionovna,  whose  bedtime  stories  first 
nourished  in  him  a  love  for  the  charming  folklore  of  Russia.  He  re- 
ceived little  formal  education  as  a  child,  but  in  his  father's  large 
library  he  read  omnivorously.  In  the  literary  atmosphere  of  the  Push- 
kin household  poetry  came  to  him  as  easily  as  leaves  to  the  trees,  and 
at  the  age  of  eight  he  began  to  compose  verse. 

On  October  19,  1811,  Pushkin  entered  the  newly  established  Lyceum 
of  Tsarskoe  Selo,  where  he  remained  as  a  student  for  six  years.  The 
education  he  obtained  there  was  not  very  thorough,  but  these  six 
years  had  a  great  influence  on  him  as  a  man  and  a  poet.  He  graduated 
from  the  Lyceum  on  June  9,  1817,  with  the  rank  of  collegiate  secretary 
and  with  the  reward  of  a  minor  position  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

With  the  exception  of  several  visits  to  his  mother's  estate,  Pushkin 
spent  the  next  three  years  in  St.  Petersburg.  At  eighteen  the  essential 
traits  of  his  nature  had  attained  well-defined  characteristics.  He  was 
short,  muscular,  and  anything  but  attractive.  But  his  face  was  un- 
usually expressive,  animated  by  brilliant  eyes  that  suggested  a  world 
of  contemplation  and  poetic  beauty.  Vivacity  was  his  most  distinctive 
personal  trait.  It  was  a  period  for  sowing  wild  oats,  and  in  the  capital 
Pushkin  soon  revolved  in  a  glittering  circle  of  worldly  youths  and 
aristocratic  guardsmen.  For  a  time  his  days  and  nights  were  occupied 
with  the  theatre  and  pretty  actresses,  carefree  bottle-companions, 
gambling,  and  duels.  Yet  he  did  not  forget  his  muse,  and  by  1820  he 
had  finished  his  first  long  poem,  Russian  and  Ludmilla.  In  a  most 
emphatic  manner  this  work  heralded  the  advent  of  Russia's  greatest 
poet.  Before  it  was  published,  however,  he  was  forced  to  leave  St. 
Petersburg.  Contacts  with  members  of  the  growing  revolutionary 
movement,  scurrilous  epigrams  on  reactionary  officials,  and  a  series  of 
daring  radical  poems  brought  Pushkin  to  the  attention  of  the  police. 
The  intercession  of  friends  saved  him  from  Siberia,  but  Alexander  I 
ordered  him  to  southern  Russia. 

On  May  6,  1820,  Pushkin  set  out  for  Ekaterinoslav.  The  next  four 
years  were  spent  in  wandering  through  the  Caucasus  and  the  Crimea, 
and  in  residence  in  Kishinev  (1820-23)  and  Odessa  (1823-24)  .  It  was 
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a  period  of  wide  experience  and  disillusionment.  The  expected  recall 
from  exile  never  came,  and  Pushkin  sought  to  escape  his  despair  in 
dissipation.  During  these  years  he  fell  much  under  the  dominating 
influence  of  Byron,  and  wrote  a  series  of  exotic  verse  tales  (The  Pris- 
oner of  the  Caucasus,  The  Robber-Brothers,  The  Bakhchisarai  Foun- 
tain, and  The  Gypsies)  which  were  inspired  by  Byron's  Oriental  tales. 
And  in  Kishinev,  in  1823,  he  began  his  great  masterpiece,  Eugene 
Oniegin,  which  was  to  take  him  eight  years  to  complete.  A  letter  with 
irreligious  remarks,  and  the  complaints  of  his  superior  in  Odessa, 
eventually  resulted  in  the  further  displeasure  of  the  government.  He 
was  ordered  to  retire  to  his  mother's  estate  at  Mikhailovskoe  in  the 
province  of  Pskov  in  1824.  These  four  years  in  the  south,  however, 
had  been  fruitful;  he  had  come  of  age  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man. 

For  the  next  two  years  (1824-26)  Pushkin  remained  cooped  up  in 
the  village  of  Mikhailovskoe,  continually  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
authorities.  It  was  a  period  of  splendid  literary  accomplishment.  He 
now  threw  off  Childe  Harold's  cloak  and  entered  upon  the  path  of 
his  natural  artistic  development  —  objective  realism.  Besides  a  number 
of  beautiful  lyrics,  he  finished  six  chapters  of  Eugene  Oniegin,  and 
wrote,  after  the  fashion  of  Shakespeare,  the  historical  drama,  Boris 
Godunov.  Despite  his  activity,  he  fretted  under  his  confinement  and 
made  vain  efforts  to  escape.  The  death  of  Alexander  I  gave  him  some 
hope  of  pardon,  but  this  seemed  to  vanish  with  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Decembrist  Revolt  (December  14,  1825) ,  which  ushered  in  the 
reign  of  Nicholas  I.  Pushkin  had  never  joined  the  political  conspiracy, 
but  his  reputation  was  that  of  a  liberal,  and  he  had  many  close  friends 
among  the  rebels.  Momentarily  expecting  arrest,  he  was  finally  sum- 
moned to  Moscow  by  the  Tsar,  and  arrived  in  the  city  on  September 
8,  1826. 

That  very  day  Pushkin  had  his  famous  audience  with  Nicholas  I. 
With  dignity  he  admitted  to  his  friendship  with  the  Decembrists  and 
to  his  sympathy  for  their  cause.  The  Tsar  gave  him  his  freedom  and 
promised  to  act  as  his  censor.  In  reality,  Pushkin  was  immediately 
placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  secret  police,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  every  move  he  made  was  watched.  The  pardoned 
poet  became  the  darling  of  the  hour,  and  this  occasion  marks  the 
high  point  in  his  popularity.  Moscow  made  a  national  hero  of  him, 
and  his  name  was  on  everybody's  lips. 

A  period  (1826-31)  of  restless  wandering  between  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  ensued.  There  was  much  dissipation,  quarrels  with  the 
authorities,  financial  difficulties,  and  resentment  against  the  continued 
spying  of  the  police.  More  than  anything  else,  he  felt  the  need  to  settle 
down.  At  a  ball  in  Moscow  (1828)  he,  first  saw  and  fell  in  love  with 
sixteen-year-old  Natalya  Goncharova.  The  rejection  of  his  proposal 
helped  to  seal  his  determination  to  go  off  to  the  Caucasus  to  fight  in 
the  war  against  the  Turks.  Upon  his  return  he  proposed  again,  and 
was  accepted.  Shortly  before  his  marriage  he  spent  some  three  months 
at  his  father's  estate  at  Boldino,  where  he  enjoyed  a  remarkable  surge 
of  creative  energy.  Here  he  finished  Eugene  Oniegin,  wrote  his  bril- 
liant Dramatic  Scenes,  The  Tales  of  Belkin,  and  other  pieces.  At  last, 
his  long-delayed  marriage  took  place  in  Moscow  on  February  18,  1831. 
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Pushkin  was  deeply  in  love  with  his  wife,  and  during  the  early 
months  of  their  married  life  he  was  serenely  happy.  Although  praised 
as  the  first  beauty  of  her  day,  Natasha  was  in  no  sense  a  suitable  mate 
for  Pushkin.  She  was  a  very  ordinary  young  woman,  entirely  self- 
centered,  and  eager  for  male  attention.  Her  mind  was  extremely 
limited,  and  she  had  no  interest  in  poetry.  Pushkin  treated  her  as  a 
child,  and  she  sought  an  escape  from  her  intellectual  husband  in  the 
pleasures  of  society.  Natasha  was  a  brilliant  success  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg social  world,  and  during  the  next  six  years  Pushkin  strove  against 
mounting  expenses  and  a  growing  family  (four  children  were  born) 
to  maintain  his  position  in  the  extravagant  life  of  the  capital.  He  got 
little  time  or  peace  in  which  to  write.  Adversities  wore  him  down. 
Endless  social  events,  tremendous  debts,  the  hostility  of  the  Tsar,  the 
spying  of  the  police,  the  snobbery  of  Petersburg  aristocrats,  and  his 
inability  to  sever  the  silken  chains  that  bound  him  to  the  throne  —  all 
contrived  to  poison  his  existence.  Then,  finally,  came  an  insulting 
anonymous  letter  (1836),  hinting  at  an  affair  between  his  wife  and 
a  handsome  young  French  officer  in  the  Russian  army,  Baron  George 
d'Anthes.  A  duel  resulted,  and  Pushkin  was  mortally  wounded.  He 
died,  after  two  days  of  agony,  on  January  29,  1837  (new  Style,  Feb- 
ruary 10) ,  and  was  buried  beside  his  mother  in  a  monastery  near  the 
village  of  Mikhailovskoe. 
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LETTER  SCENE    (Air  of  Tatiana)    FROM  THE  OPERA 

"EUGENE  ONIEGIN"    (Act  I) 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 

The  text  of  Tatiana's  letter  is  here  quoted  in  the  translation  of  Babette  Deutsch 
(as  published  in  the  collected  works  of  Pushkin,  edited  by  Yarmolinsky)  .  The  pre- 
ceding soliloquy  added  in  the  libretto  is  not  in  Pushkin's  text: 

(Tatiana  remains  for  a  long  time  lost  in  thought;  then  rises  with  emotion, 
wearing  an  expression  of  fixed  resolve)  "Though  I  should  die  for  it,  I've  sworn  to 
live  first  my  heart's  longing.  The  silent  hopes  of  years  are  coming  to  life;  I  hear 
the  voice  of  passion."  (She  goes  to  the  writing  table,  writes,  then  pauses)  "No,  that 
will  not  do.  How  am  I  to  begin?"  (She  writes,  and  stops  to  read  what  she  has 
written)  "I  write  to  you  without  thought.  Punish  me  if  you  will;  I  shall  submit. 
But  if  you  have  a  single  spark  of  pity,  then  you  will  not  abandon  me.  First  I 
resolved  to  keep  my  secret  and  never  give  shape  to  the  words!"  (She  lays  the  letter 
aside)  "In  my  heart  my  love  must  lie  unspoken!  —  No  —  it  cannot  be  so!  Come  what 
will,  I  must  confess!"  (Writes) 


I  write  you,  and  my  act  is  serving 

As  my  confession.  Why  say  more? 

I  know  of  what  I  am  deserving  — 

That  you  should  scorn  me,  or  ignore. 

But  for  my  wretched  fate  preserving 

A  drop  of  pity,  you'll  forbear 

To  give  me  over  to  despair. 

I  first  resolved  upon  refraining 

From    speech:    you    never    would    have 

learned 
The  secret  shame  with  which  I  burned, 
If  there  had  been  a  hope  remaining 
That  I  should  see  you  once  a  week 
Or  less,  that  I  should  hear  you  speak, 
And  answer  with  the  barest  greeting, 
But   have    one    thing,   when   you    were 

gone, 
One  thing  alone  to  think  upon 
For  days,  until  another  meeting. 
But  you're  unsociable,  they  say, 
The  country,  and  its  dulness,  bore  you; 
We  ...  we  don't  shine  in  any  way, 
But  have  a  warm,  frank  welcome  for 

you. 

Why  did  you  come  to  visit  us? 
Here  in  this  village  unfrequented, 
Not  knowing  you,  I  would  not  thus 
Have   learned   how  hearts  can   be   tor- 
mented. 
I  might   (who  knows?)   have  grown  con- 
tented, 
My  girlish  dreams  forever  stilled, 
\nd  found  a  partner  in  another, 


And  been  a  faithful  wife  and  mother, 

And  loved  the  duties  well  fulfilled. 

Another!   .  .  .  No,  I  could  have  given 

My  heart  to  one,  and  one  alone! 

It  was  decreed  .  .  .  the  will  of  Heaven 

Ordains  it  so:  I  am  your  own. 

All  my  past  life  has  had  one  meaning  — 

That  I  should  meet  you.  God  on  High 

Has  sent  you,  and  I  shall  be  leaning 

On  your  protection  till  I  die  .  .  . 

You  came  in  dreams:  I  feared  to  waken, 

I  loved  your  image  even  then; 

I  trembled  at  your  glance,  and  when 

You  spoke,  my  very  soul  was  shaken. 

Only  a  dream?  It  could  not  be! 

The  moment  that  I  saw  you  coming, 

I  burned,  my  pulses  started  drumming, 

And  my  heart  whispered:  it  is  he! 

Yes,  deep  within  I  had  the  feeling, 

When  at  my  tasks  of  charity, 

Or  when,  the  world  about  me  reeling, 

I  looked  for  peace  in  prayer,  kneeling, 

That  silently  you  spoke  to  me. 

Just  now,  did  I  not  see  you  flitting 
Through    the    dim    room    where   I    am 

sitting, 
To  stand,  dear  vision,  by  my  bed? 
Was  it  not  you  who  gently  gave  me 
A  word  to  solace  and  to  save  me: 
The  hope  on  which  my  heart  is  fed? 
Are  you  a  guardian  angel  to  me? 
Or  but  a  tempter  to  undo  me? 
Dispel   my  doubts!    My  mind's  awhirl; 
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Perhaps  this  is  a  mad  delusion,  The   heart   once   more   with   hope   will 

The  folly  of  a  simple  girl:  glow, 

Fate  plans  a  different  conclusion  ...  Or  a  deserved  reproach  will  show 

So  be  itl  Now  my  destiny  The  painful  dream  forever  brokenl 

Lies  in  your  hands,  for  you  to  fashion; 

Forgive  the  tears  you  wring  from  me, 

1  throw  myself  on  your  compassion  .  .  .  Reread  I  cannot  ...  I  must  end  .  .  . 

Imagine:   here  I   am  alone,  The   fear,   the   shame,   are   past   endur- 

With  none  to  understand  or  cherish 

My  restless  thoughts,  and  I  must  perish,  *  "  ' 

Stifled,  in  solitude,  unknown.  uPon  Your  honor  l  depend, 

I  wait:  when  once  your  look  has  spoken,  And  lean  upon  it  with  assurance  .  .  . 

The  important  place  which  the  writings  of  Pushkin  have  occupied 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Russian  people  for  a  century  past  is  well 
indicated  by  the  number  of  operas  which  Russian  composers  have 
based  upon  his  works.  Glinka's  opera,  "Russian  and  Ludmilla,"  writ- 
ten just  after  the  poet's  death,  was  the  first  of  them.  This  opera,  to- 
gether with  Dargomijsky's  setting  of  "The  Stone  Guest,"  became 
models  for  the  nationalist  school  at  St.  Petersburg.  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
contrived  operas  out  of  three  of  Pushkin's  poems:  "Mozart  and  Salieri," 
the  "Tsar  Saltan,"  and  "The  Golden  Cock."  Moussorgsky  turned  to 
Pushkin  for  his  "Boris  Godounov"  and  Cesar  Cui  made  a  setting  of 
"The  Captain's  Daughter."  In  Moscow,  Tchaikovsky  found  subjects 
for  four  operas  in  the  texts  of  Pushkin:  "Eugene  Oniegin,"  "Pique 
Dame"  (from  the  short  story  in  prose) ,  "Mazeppa"  (based  on  Push- 
kin's "Poltava") ,  and  "Voyevode."  Rachmaninoff  made  an  opera  from 
"The  Covetous  Knight,"  and  another,  "Aleko,"  from  the  poem  "The 
Gypsies."  Stravinsky's  opera-bouffe  "Mavra"  is  derived  from  Push- 
kin's novel  in  verse,  "Kolumna's  Little  House." 
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"FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI,"  Fantasia,  Op.  32 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka.  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Tchaikovsky's  Fantasia  on  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  was  completed  in  November, 
1876.  The  first  performance  took  place  on  February  25,  1877,  at  the  tenth  symphony 
concert  of  the  Russian  Music  Society  in  Moscow,  conducted  by  Nicholas  Rubinstein. 

A  performance  of  the  Fantasia  is  on  record  as  having  been  given  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  New  York,  Adolph  Neuendorff  conductor,  December  21,  1878. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Boston, 
Bernard  Listemann  conductor,  December  31,  1891.  The  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  2,  1895. 

The  orchestration  includes  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  harp  and  strings.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Serge  Taneiev. 

Tchaikovsky,  looking  around  for  a  suitable  subject  for  an  opera  in 
the  year  1875,  received  from  K.  T.  Zvantsev  a  libretto  based  on 
the  story  of  "Francesca  da  Rimini."  But  the  composer,  enthusiastic 
over  the  recently  completed  score  of  Bizet's  "Carmen,"  of  which  he 
had  been  sent  a  copy,  had  undergone  a  revulsion  from  the  romantic 
figures  customary  in  operas,  and  a  yearning  for  realism.  Nevertheless 
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the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  love  and  the  eternal  punishment  of 
Francesca  and  Paolo  as  told  in  Dante's  "Inferno"  seized  upon  his 
imagination.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  Modeste  from  Paris  in  July, 
1876:  "Early  this  morning  I  read  through  the  Fifth  Canto  of  the 
'Inferno,'  and  was  beset  by  the  wish  to  compose  a  symphonic  poem, 
'Francesca  da  Rimini.' "  On  October  14,  he  wrote  again:  "I  have  just 
finished  the  composition  of  a  new  work,  a  symphonic  fantasia  — 
'Francesca  da  Rimini.'  I  have  worked  at  it  'con  amore/  and  believe 
my  devotion  has  been  successful.  With  regard  to  the  whirlwind,  per- 
haps it  might  correspond  better  to  Dore's  picture.  It  has  not  turned 
out  quite  what  I  wanted.  However,  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  work 
is  impossible  so  long  as  it  is  neither  orchestrated  nor  played."  The 
premiere  at  Moscow  on  February  25  of  the  following  spring  brought 
an  enthusiastic  reception  for  the  piece,  and  two  further  performances 
in  the  following  month.  When  "Francesca"  was  brought  forward  by 
Bilse  in  Berlin  in  the  following  season,  Tchaikovsky,  who  had  been 
for  the  most  part  either  ignored  or  dismissed  in  central  Europe,  was 
honored  by  a  sharp  division  of  criticism,  in  which  Hans  von  Biilow 
and  Moszkowski  were  on  his  side. 

In  his  Fantasia,  Tchaikovsky  depicts  in  the  opening  portion,  "The 
gateway  to  the  Inferno  —  the  tortures  and  agonies  of  the  con- 
demned."* There  are  rushing  scales,  as  of  violent  winds.  Francesca 
and  Paolo,  as  punishment  for  the  guilty  love  in  which  they  died, 
must  be  whirled  about  while  locked  in  each  other's  embrace.  The 
middle  section,  andante  cantabile,  divulges  a  plaintive  clarinet  solo 
over  pizzicato  strings.  "Francesca  tells  the  story  of  her  tragic  love  for 
Paolo."  There  is  a  return  to  the  infernal  orchestral  storm:  "The  tur- 
moil of  Hades.  Conclusion."  The  first  movement,  "Inferno,"  of  Liszt's 
"Dante"  Symphony,  composed  some  twenty  years  earlier,  also  sets 
forth  tempestuous  music,  relieved  by  a  melodic  andante,  in  which  the 
voice  of  the  clarinets  suggests  the  same  piteous  narrative  of  Francesca. 
The  opening  words,  "Nessun  maggior  dolore,"  are  printed  in  Liszt's 
score  at  this  point,  not  to  be  sung,  but  as  an  identification. 

Francesca,  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  Prince  of  the  Italian 
town  of  Rimini,  was  given  in  marriage  by  her  father  to  Giovanni 
Malatesta,  a  respected  military  leader,  who  was  nevertheless  a  cripple 
and  repulsive  in  features.  Giovanni  had  brothers,  of  whom  Paolo, 
known  as  "//  Bello"  on  account  of  his  comeliness,  fell  in  love  with 
his  sister-in-law,  and  was  loved  in  return.  The  husband  found  the 
two  embracing,  and  in  anger  rushed  upon  Paolo.  Francesca  threw 
herself  between  the  two  brothers,  and  her  husband's  dagger  pierced 
her  breast.  "He  withdrew  the  dagger,"  in  the  words  of  Boccaccio, 
"and  again  struck  at  Paolo  and  slew  him;  and  so,  leaving  them  both 
dead,  he  hastily  went  his  way  and  betook  himself  to  his  wonted  affairs; 
and  the  next  morning  the  two  lovers,  with  many  tears,  were  buried 
together  in  one  grave."  This  happened  about  1288,  at  the  time  of 
Dante's  young  manhood.  Boccaccio  in  the  next  century,  writers  and 
painters  of  later  times,  have  made  the  tale  a  subject  for  their  imag- 
ination. 


*The  quoted  phrases  are  thoBe  which  Tchaikovsky  supplied  for  the  printed  programmes  when 
his  music  was  performed  on  various  occasions  in  Russia.  This  information  was  furnished  by 
Os8»p  Gabrilowitsch.  who  heard  the  work  many  times  there. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-seventh  Season,  1947-1948] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


THIRD  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  February  20 


Program 

RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 

Haydn Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  95 

I.    Allegro 
II.    Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  vivace 

» 

Hindemith Symphonia   Serena 

Moderately  Fast 

Geschwindmarsch  by  Beethoven,  Paraphrase 

Colloquy 

Finale:  gay 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  allegro  energico 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  Fantasia) :  Andante;  Allegro  molto 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  are  broadcast  (9:30  —  10:30  EST) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company.      (WJZ) . 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  95 
By  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


This  symphony  was  listed  as  No.  5  in  the  catalogue  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  as  No.  9  in  their  old  numbering  It  is  No.  95 
in  the  new  listing  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  The  symphony  was  composed  in  1791 
and  first  performed  probably  in  that  year  in  London. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

as  the  Fifth  in  order  among  the  twelve  Salomon  symphonies,  the 
II  Symphony  in  C  minor  was  among  the  first  set  of  six  which  Haydn 
composed  for  his  first  visit  to  London  in  1791.  Except  for  the  "Clock" 
Symphony,  No.  11,  in  D  minor,  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  in 
a  minor  key.  It  is  also  the  only  "London"  Symphony  which  dispenses 
with  an  introduction.  The  symphony  opens  with  a  theme  concise  and 
dramatic.  After  several  pages  of  expository  development,  a  second 
theme  effectually  dispels  any  ominous  suggestion  in  a  bright  and  lilting 
E-flat  major.  The  tune  might  well  have  dropped  from  an  opera  of 
Mozart,  Haydn's  revered  colleague,  the  news  of  whose  death  was 
destined  to  sadden  him  in  London  before  the  year  had  ended.  The 
working  out  begins  with  a  return  of  the  initial  subject,  passing  through 
several  minor  keys,  but  the  brighter  subject  soon  dominates  the  scene, 
and  the  rather  brief  movement  closes  in  C  major. 

The  slow  movement  is  a  melody  in  E-flat  major,  6-8  time,  with 
variations.  The  strings  give  out  the  simple  theme  and  dominate  until 
the  exceedingly  beautiful  variation  in  E-flat  minor  has  ended.  In  the 
final  variation  the  woodwinds  and  horns  at  last  assert  themselves,  while 
the  violins  weave  an  ornamental  figure  in  thirty-second  notes.  A  grace- 
ful coda,  almost  Beethovenesque,  ends  the  movement,  which  once 
brought  the  remark  from  H.  T.  Parker  that  here  "sentiment  joins 
fingertips  with  elegance." 

The  minuet,  in  C  minor,  is  brilliant  and  fully  scored.  Its  trio,  in  the 
tonic  major,  presents  a  graceful  and  undulating  discourse  in  running 
eighth  notes  from  the  solo  'cello  over  a  light  accompaniment  of 
plucked  strings. 

The  finale,  vivace,  is  an  engaging  movement  with  contrapuntal 
interplay.  Its  C  major  takes  possession  for  once  and  all  -  indeed,  when 
all  is  said,  the  minor  mode  has  played  no  more  than  an  episodic  part. 
The  symphony  is  more  concise  than  most  of  the  composer's  later  ones. 
"The  total  effect,"  wrote  Tovey,  "is  so  spacious  that  you  would  never 
guess  that  it  is  one  of  Haydn's  tersest  works." 

[copyrighted] 
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Out  of  the  Red  —  In  Black  and  White 

That  is  The  Plan  of  The  Employers'  Group  Man  ...  a  complete  pro- 
gram of  fire  and  casualty  insurance  designed  to  keep  you  "out  of  the  red" 
come  fire,  burglary,  accident  and  every  other  insurable  hazard.  And  with 
the  unique  method  in  which  this  program  is  presented  to  you,  every- 
thing is  in  black  and  white.  You  can  see,  at  a  glance,  every  detail  of  your 
protection  .  .  .  your  coverages,  limits,  premiums,  expiration  dates  .  .  . 
everything  in  neat  business-like  order. 

If  you  haven't  got  one  of  these  -plans,  get  one  now.  Call  your 
Employers'  Group  agent  for  quick  action. 

THE   EMPLOYERS'   GROUP 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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SYMPHONIA  SERENA 
By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born  at  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895 


Paul  Hindemith  composed  his  Symphonia  Serena  by  commission  in  the  summer 
of  1946  from  the  Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra,  by  which  it  was  first  performed 
under  its  conductor,  Antal  Dorati,  February  2,  1947. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  percussion  (bass  drum,  snare  drum,  wood  blocks,  glockenspiel,  cymbals) , 
celesta  and  strings.  The  score  is  dated  New  Haven,  December  31,  1946. 

The  composer  lists  the  movements  as  follows: 
I.     Moderately  fast 
II.     "Geschwindmarsch"  by  Beethoven,*  Paraphrase:  Rather  fast 
(Wind  instruments  only) 

III.  Colloquy:  Quiet   (String  orchestra  in  two  sections,  with  solo 

violin  and  solo  viola  offstage) 

IV.  Finale:  Gay 

In  a  program  of  the  Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra  are  notations  by 
Mr.  Dorati.  The  conductor  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hindemith 
dated  November  2,  1946,  in  which  he  wrote: 

"I  am  not  quite  sure  yet  about  the  style  and  character  of  the  piece. 
Among  two  ideas  that  occupy  my  mind  since  months,  I  am  inclined 
to  decide  in  favor  of  a  'Symphonia  Serena'  —  a  symphonic  piece  on 
a  rather  large  scale,  but  entirely  away  from  the  usual  'Pathetique' 
style.  Would  you  like  to  have  such  a  piece?  In  two  or  three  weeks  I 
shall  probably  have  worked  out  the  plan,  and  could  then  tell  you 
more  about  it  in  case  you  are  interested." 

On  November  20,  Mr.  Hindemith  wrote:  "One  movement  of  the 
piece  (the  second)  is  already  written,  so  I  think  you  can  put  it  on 
your  program  in  February.  .  .  .  The  title  of  the  entire  piece  will  be, 
as  stated  before,  'Symphonia  Serena,'  and  the  second  movement  is  for 
wind  instruments  only,  with  the  title  'Geschwindmarsch  by  Beethoven. 
Paraphrase.'  The  third  movement  is  for  strings  only,  and  the  first  and 
last  are  for  full  orchestra." 

"On  December  31,"  writes  Mr.  Dorati,  "the  composition  of  the 
entire  symphony  was  finished  and  three  movements  of  the  score,  a 
marvel  of  calligraphy,  were  in  my  possession." 

"The  first  movement  is  in  sonata  form,  a  rather  typical  example  of 
first  movements  of  classical  symphonies.  As  the  composer  explained  it 
is  entirely  away  from  the  'Pathetique'  style,  or,  I  might  rather  say, 

•  This  Military  March  (without  opus  number)  exists  in  four  manuscript  versions  written 
in  1809  and  1810  and  variously  inscribed.  It  was  published  in  1822  by  Schlesinger  as 
"Geachwindmarach    Tquick   step]    for   Wind   Instruments." 
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romantic  style.  This  should  not  suggest,  however,  that  the  piece  is 
unemotional.  It  is  very  alive  and  vivid  music,  with  contrasting  and 
strong  themes.  Its  opening  theme  with  its  descending  fifths  and  ascend- 
ing fourths,  is  one  of  the  strongest  I  have  heard  in  modern  symphony 
writing.  .  .  .  The  second  theme  is  marked  'grazioso.'  The  third  theme 
has  the  character  of  a  coda.  The  themes  are  developed  in  the  usual 
symphonic  fashion.  The  exposition  is  brought  back  in  the  customary 
reprise,  and  the  movement  ends  in  a  strong  climax. 

"The  second  movement,  'Geschwindmarsch  by  Beethoven.  Para- 
phrase,' takes  the  place  of  a  scherzo.  Under  a  fluent  and  steady  cur- 
rent of  woodwind  passages,  which  provide  a  continuous  thematic  back- 
ground, the  Beethoven  theme  is  stated  in  little  bits  at  a  time  first 
and  gradually  becomes  stronger,  more  and  more  coherent,  and  de- 
velops into  a  very  fast  march,  with  which  the  scherzo  closes  brilliantly. 

"The  third  movement  is  written  for  string  orchestra  divided  into 
two  groups.  The  first  puts  forth  a  serious  and  tender,  slow  theme.  The 
second  group  plays  a  faster  scherzando  section,  pizzicato.  These  two 
sections  are  connected  by  a  recitative-like  passage  for  two  solo  violins, 
one  of  them  playing  backstage.  After  the  pizzicato  section,  again  a 
recitative-like  passage  is  played,  this  time  by  two  solo  violas  in  the 
same  fashion  as  before,  the  second  answering  the  first  from  behind 
the  scene;  and  following  that  section,  the  movement  ends  with  the 
first  and  second  string  groups  playing  their  respective  themes 
simultaneously. 

"This  movement  is  a  unique  example  of  modern  contrapuntal  writ- 
ing, as  is,  really,  the  entire  work,  which,  to  my  mind,  excels  in  an 
unusual  freshness  of  invention,  and  utmost  clarity  in  planning  and 
execution.  It  is  strictly  'highbrow'  music  and  very  much  of  our  time, 
obviously  by  the  hand  of  a  great  master  of  the  craft. 

"The  finale  is  the  most  complex  and  the  most  challenging  of  the 
four  movements.  It  introduces  a  wealth  of  new  thematic  material, 
and  while  it  is  an  easy-flowing  and  easy-going  piece,  it  is  of  tremendous 
impact  and,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  enormous  contrapuntic  detail. 

"Its  form  is  quite  new  and  individual,  yet  the  roots  are  clearly  en- 
trenched in  the  classical  symphony  finale  form,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
the  old  sonata  and  rondo  forms. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  Dean 

New  appointments  for   1947-1948: 

Richard  Burgin,  Violin  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Chorus 

Willis  W.  Fay,  Pianoforte  Walter  Piston,  Composition  Seminar 

Ernst  Possony,  Voice  and  Opera  Felix  Wolfes,  Repertoire    (coaching) 

For  further  information,  apply  to   the  Dean 

290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  ... 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 

Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ Radio  Corporation 

of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  ARTISTS  ARE  ON 


^  Victor  records  @^ 


"The  movement  opens  with  a  very  short,  fanfare-like  introduction; 
then,  by  way  of  a  symphonic  exposition,  introduces  no  less  than  five 
themes,  each  of  which  is  already  developed  right  when  introduced. 
Following  this  section  comes  one  which  is  nearest  to  a  sonata  develop- 
ment section,  in  which  themes  No.  3  and  No.  4  from  the  exposition 
are  developed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  main  theme  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  symphony  is  brought  back  rather  grandiosely. 

"An  abbreviated  reprise  follows,  which  reintroduces  the  themes  of 
the  exposition,  minus  those  which  were  developed  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  movement.  A  short  coda,  which  gives  new,  thematic  im- 
portance to  an  accompanying  figure  used  throughout  the  movement, 
closes  with  a  repetition  of  the  fanfare-like  passage  with  which  the 
movement  has  begun,  and  closes  brilliantly. 

"I  can  safely  say  that  while  the  work  will  not  make  particularly  easy 
listening,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  convey  the  impression  that  here  is  an 
important  new  symphony;  or,  rather,  an  important  new  cyclical  or- 
chestral work  which  will  greatly  help  to  build  that  kind  of  orchestral 
work  which  is  to  replace,  in  the  future  music  literature,  the  ancient 
symphony." 

[copyrighted] 


WADSWORTH    PRO  VAN  DIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Symphony  Chambers  • 

246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited    in    the    art   of    singing    by    Jean    de    Reszke,    Paris,    and    in 

mise   en   scene   by   Roberto   Villani,   Milan 

Studio:   KE  nmore  6-9495  Residence:  MAJden  5-6190 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

256  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  BOSTON 
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ENTR'ACTE 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  AND  THE  AMATEUR 
EAR  FOR  MUSIC 

By  Playfellow 

From  Huddersfield  Daily  Examiner   (Huddersfield,  Yorks,  England) 


IN  an  engaging  criticism  of  critics  a  friendly  correspondent  argues 
that  the  professional  concert-goer  or  the  professional  art  critic  must 
live  in  a  different  world  from  the  ordinary  amateur.  "What  is  the 
use  of  telling  us,"  he  exclaims,  "that  Bartok  is  such  and  such.  I 
haven't  the  time  to  study  modern  harmony  and  I  cannot  see  that 
there  can  be  a  real  value  in  music  that  needs  the  education  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  harmony  in  order  that  it  should  be  understood.  Like  thou- 
sands more  I  like  melody  in  music  and  a  subject  in  a  picture  that 
I  can  recognise." 

So  do  we  all  —  even  the  professor  of  harmony  or  the  professional  art 
critic.  But  my  friend  in  making  this  distinction  between  harmony 
—  modern  or  otherwise  —  and  melody  falls  into  a  simple  trap. 

Melody  has  no  existence  apart  from  harmony  or  rhythm.  The  sim- 
plest tune  owes  something  of  its  character  to  the  harmonic  basis  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  The  folk  song  flavour  depends  often  upon  the 
use  of  certain  scales  —  that  is  a  harmonic  ladder  —  and  the  simplest 
way  of  conveying  sentimentalism  in  music  is  by  sliding  about  in  semi- 
tones —  that  is,  using  the  chromatic  scale. 

It  may  need  the  student  of  harmony  to  explain  what  exactly  has 
been  done  to  secure  such  and  such  effect  —  but  the  ordinary  listener 
who  has  never  in  his  life  paid  a  moment's  attention  to  the  theory 
of  harmony  can  be  touched  by  any  of  the  effects  which  the  composer 
tries  to  bring  off.  Musical  theory,  after  all,  is  not  a  matter  of  laws, 
but  an  analysis  of  successful  practice.  The  ear,  not  knowledge  of  theory, 
is  the  final  judge. 

The  difference  between  the  ordinary  listener  and  the  professional 
critic  is  to  a  great  extent  only  that  the  latter  has  a  more  experienced 
ear.  The  professional  critic  may  —  indeed,  he  often  has  been  —  more 
incapable  of  appreciating  what  is  new  in  music  than  the  ordinary 
listener.  Opposition  to  Wagner  came  more  from  the  professional 
highly  skilled  critics  than  from  the  "plain  music  lover."  The  experi- 
enced listener  tends,  very  naturally,  to  become  conservative  in  taste. 
Long  and  thoughtful  experience  in  listening  or  playing  tends  to 
create  an  ear  that  is  educated  in  a  certain  fashion,  and  only  in  a 
certain  fashion,  and  the  more  highly  educated  the  ear  the  greater  the 
danger  of  taste  becoming  too  stereotyped.  There  are  Church  organists 
whose  ear  has  been  educated  largely  on  Bach  and  a  certain  type  of 


ecclesiastical  music  to  whom,  say,  the  Berlioz  "Requiem"  is  so  much 
noise. 

You  can,  it  has  been  said,  habituate  the  ear  almost  to  anything,  but 
a  habit  of  taste,  once  well  established,  often  results  in  an  ear  that 
is  deaf  to  anything  outside  that  particular  range  of  cultivated  taste. 
Yet  it  is,  therefore,  the  professional  and  the  highly  skilled  musician 
who  is  more  likely  to  shut  his  ears  to  all  that  comes  new  to  him,  so 
that  we  find  the  history  of  criticism  illustrated  by  the  silliest  of  blun- 
ders on  new  music  by  men  otherwise  the  wisest  of  judges. 

The  "plain"  man  who  is  a  learner  all  the  time  is  much  less  troubled 
by  these  shortcomings.  He  has  hardly  the  time  to  get  a  fixed  habit 
of  taste,  and  if  he  is  young  he  will  have  a  natural  tendency  to  be- 
lieve in  the  things  at  which  his  elders  scoff  —  merely  because  his 
elders  do  scoff.  Thus  the  other  day  while  travelling  in  a  trolley-bus 
I  observed  a  youth  who  wore  a  school  cap  busy  examining  the  musical 
score  of  a  Delius  work.  I  asked  him  what  kind  of  music  he  liked,  and 
he  replied  promptly,  "Bartok  and  the  moderns.  I  like  them  much  more 
than  the  old  stuff." 

That  young  man,  who,  by  the  way,  had  no  intention  of  becoming 
a  professional  musician,  is  fairly  representative  of  his  age.  Youth, 
unless  carefully  directed  to  the  contrary  by  his  tutors  —  and  not 
always  then  —  begins  with  a  natural  bias  in  favour  of  what  in  his 
own  day  is  "modern."  He  has  an  almost  natural  feeling  that  the 
enthusiasms  of  his  elders  are  already  outmoded  —  and  such  feeling  is 
helped  by  the  discovery  he  is  likely  quickly  to  make  that  most  men 
as  they  get  older  get  fixed  habits  of  taste.  Thus  my  young  friend,  un- 
like my  correspondent,  did  not  need  a  professor  or  harmony  to  "ex- 
plain" Bartok  to  him  —  just  as  in  my  own  youth  I  found  no  diffi- 
culty in,  say,  Scriabin,  though  my  elders  shook  their  heads  over  him. 

Nor  do  I  despair  in  a  youth  who  finds  nothing  in  Mozart.  That  is 
no  fresh  phenomenon.  At  twenty  I  thought  Mozart  "thin  beer"  and 
was  all  for  the  excitement  of  Wagner.  And  I  am  sure  that  in  another 
twenty  years  my  young  friend  will  have  found  his  way  to  Mozart  just 
as  I  did  —  and  he  may  by  then  make  as  little  of  Bartok  as  I  do  now  of 
Scriabin.  But  the  point  is,  a  beginner  may  make  his  start  almost  any- 
where, and  what  seems  too  advanced  for  some  of  his  elders  will  be 
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accepted  as  the  normal  thing  by  the  youth  who  is  still  in  the  process 
of  creating  his  own  individual  outlook.  Certain  artists,  I  believe,  have 
a  highly  specific  value  in  thus  helping  the  adolescent  mind  —  though 
they  fail  entirely  with  the  adult. 

Teachers  may  be  of  great  assistance  just  as  guide  books  help  the 
walker,  but  musical  education  is,  finally,  a  journey  we  must  take  for 
ourselves. 

One  further  point  should  be  made.  Much  modern  music  is  not 
the  work  of  young  men  at  all;  it  is  work  of  middle-aged  and  elderly 
composers  who  have  completely  resisted  the  tendency  to  fossilise. 
Bartok  and  Schonberg  presented  their  most  "difficult"  music  towards 
the  end  of  their  life,  and  Vaughan  Williams  is  now  very  much  more  of 
a  "modern"  than  he  was  at  the  age  of  forty.  The  danger  of  getting 
fixed  habits  of  taste  is,  therefore,  one  that  may  be  overcome. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  39 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865 
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Sibelius  wrote  his  First  Symphony  in  1899,  and  conducted  its  first  performance  at 
Helsinki  on  April  26  of  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  of  the  work  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  January  5,  1907,  by  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  the 
only  music  of  Sibelius  which  had  previously  been  heard  here  having  been  the 
Second  Symphony,  which  Wilhelm  Gericke  made  known  March  12,  1904. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  piccolos,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tu^a,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp  and  strings. 

hen  the  music  of  Sibelius  was  a  new  and  strange  voice  in  the 
world,  many  curious  things  were  written  about  his  First  Sym- 
phony. Paul  Rosenfeld  found  the  last  measures  of  the  slow  movement 
"something  like  a  memory  of  a  girl  sitting  amid  the  simple  flowers  in 
the  white  northern  sunshine."  Arthur  Shepherd,  describing  the  chro- 
matic scales  in  contrary  motion  in  the  development  of  the  first  move- 
ment, wrote  of  "scudding  clouds  in  a  wind-swept  sky,  with  screaming 
gulls  rudely  tossed  from  their  course,"  while  the  more  moderate  Rosa 
Newmarch  was  reminded  by  the  score  of  "the  melancholy  grandeur  of 
some  masterpiece  by  Ruysdael."  Such  word  images  are  entirely  natural, 
for  there  never  was  a  symphony  more  suited  'to  arouse  the  story-telling 
instincts  in  a  sympathetic  listener.  It  is  a  highly  dramatic  score,  with 
the  colorful  orchestration  of  the  earlier  tone  poems,  an  impassioned 
melodic  utterance  which  seems  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  words, 
possessed  by  a  dark,  yet  exulting  mood  which  at  once  invites  and 
defies  description. 

It  was  also  once  claimed  that  the  Symphony  derived  from  Finnish 
folk  song  (necessarily  by  those  who  did  not  know  Finnish  folk  song), 
arid  that  it  owed  a  good  deal  to  Tchaikovsky.  These  misapprehen- 
sions vanished  as  people  became  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Sibelius  as  a  musical  personality.  It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that 
the  first  symphony  of  a  composer  in  Finland  (however  talented)  should 
in  some  degree  reflect  the  constructive  methods  and  romantic  ardors 
then  in  vogue  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  That  the  eloquent  voice 
of  this  symphony  is  the  distinct  and  unmistakable  voice  of  Sibelius 
is  no  less  apparent  because,  in  a  later  day,  he  has  departed  from  it, 
cultivating  restraint,  half-lights,  a  more  inward  structural  resource. 

The  First  Symphony  is  probably  less  racial  than  has  been  supposed 
—  though  more  so  than,  for  example,  the  unmistakably  personal 
Fourth  or  Seventh.  It  has  all  the  seeds  of  its  composer's  symphonic 
maturity,  although  only  a  modicum  of  a  device  in  which  he  was  to 
become  a  pre-eminent  master  -  the  gradual  moulding  of  a  'theme 
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from  the  merest  fragment.  There  is  indeed  theme  transformation  in 
this  symphony  —  the  accumulation  of  significance  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
course —  but  there  is  the  difference  that  his  starting  points  in  this 
work  were  themes  full  rounded,  and  of  indelible  vividness  in  their 
very  first  statement.  The  "accumulative"  method  of  Sibelius  is  of 
course  not  without  precedent:  Beethoven,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
developed  his  greatest  movements  from  the  slightest  beginnings  —  the 
first  theme  of  the  "Eroica,"  for  example,  or  the  theme  of  its  final  varia- 
tions. The  striking  difference  of  course  between  Beethoven  and  the 
later  Sibelius  was  the  earlier  composer's  full  exposition  —  a  rule  of 
procedure  to  which  custom  bound  him,  and  which  lacked  force  when 
the  theme  as  first  heard  was  without  marked^  character.  Beethoven,  con- 
triving a  theme  with  a  careful  eye  toward  its  possibilities  of  manipu- 
lation, dissection,  combination,  often  used  the  mere  skeleton  of  a 
chord  —  a  brief  and  pliable  phrase  eminently  useful  but  in  itself 
featureless.  The  less  experienced  Sibelius  of  the  First  Symphony,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  the  trick  of  forfeiting  exposition  and  unfolding 
his  theme  as  he  went  along,  here  chose  recklessly  themes  of  full  con- 
tour and  extended  beauty  —  themes  which  seize  the  hearer  on  their 
first  statement,  but  are  correspondingly  resistant  to  development  in 
the  full  symphonic  sense.  He  bound  himself  to  rely  largely  upon 
repetition,  holding  the  interest  partly  by  shifting  his  background  in 
harmony  and  color.  His  great  reliance  remained  in  the  strangely 
penetrating  beauty  of  the  themes  themselves,  which  grow  upon  the 
hearer  as  they  are  reiterated,  gradually  altered  to  their  further  en- 
hancement, intensified  in  the  instrumentation.  This  melodic  ascend- 
ancy makes  a  symphonic  development  in  the  full  sense  impossible, 
and  later  on  Sibelius  sacrificed  it  to  the  cultivation  of  his  field.  The 
first  two  symphonies  have  become  a  precious  and  distinct  part  of  the 
Sibelius  heritage  for  the  full-throated  songfulness  that  is  in  them. 

The  symphonist  is  not  yet  fully  awakened.  Sibelius  is  still  the  bard 
of  the  northland,  harp  at  his  side,  still  singing,  perhaps,  of  the  legend- 
ary heroes  of  his  people,  coloring  his  tale  with  a  full  orchestral  palette 
which  he  was  later  to  simplify.  So  abundant  was  his  lyric  invention 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  profligate.  The  first  movement  has  no  less 
than  six  themes  of  striking  beauty,  nor  does  the  flood  of  melody  fail 
him  in  the  later  movements.  Points  in  common  between  the  themes 
would  elude  technical  demonstration,  yet  they  follow  each  other  as 
if  each  grew  naturally  from  the  last  —  as  indeed  it  does.  The  score  and 
its  themes  are  all  of  a  piece,  unified  by  the  indescribable  penetrating 
and  poignant  mood  which  runs  through  them. 

As  introduction,  a  clarinet  sings  a  melody  of  great  beauty  over  a 
soft  drum  roll.  The  body  of  the  movement  opens  with  a  dramatic 
first  theme,  stated  by  the  violins  and  shortly  followed  by  two  "sub- 
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sidiary"  themes  of  more  lyrical  character.  They  are  not  "subsidiary" 
at  all,  except  in  the  lingo  of  classification,  taking  a  predominant  part 
in  the  movement.  The  initial  theme  is  more  largely  proclaimed,  and 
a  second  theme  is  given  by  the  flutes  in  staccato  thirds  over  strings 
(tremolo)  and  harp.  Another  theme  (which  is  later  combined  with 
this)  is  sung  by  the  wood  winds  over  a  light  accompaniment  of  syn- 
copated string  chords.  The  first  of  these  gathers  great  rhythmic  im- 
petus as  it  draws  the  whole  orchestra  into  its  staccato  motion. 

The  melody  of  the  andante  has  an  eerie  and  haunting  quality 
which,  once  heard,  lingers  in  the  memory.  It  is  first  played  by  the 
muted  violins  and  'cellos  with  an  answering  cadence  from  the  clarinets. 
Changing  its  melodic,  but  keeping  its  rhythmic  shape,  it  leads,  after  a 
curious  episode  in  counterpoint  for  the  wood  winds,  to  a  second 
theme  (horn  solo),  new  and  yet  reminiscent  of  the  songful  second 
theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  initial  theme  returns,  is  transformed 
and  intoned  mightily  by  the  wind  orchestra.  The  mood  of  peaceful 
elegy  is  finally  restored  and  the  strings  give  the  last  word,  pianissimo, 
of  the  theme. 

The  scherzo  takes  a  lingering  glance  at  the  ways  of  Beethoven,  which 
this  composer  was  about  to  leave  behind  him.  The  theme  first  appears 
as  a  fragment,  short  and  rough-shod.  It  is  little  more  than  a  rhythmic 
motto,  far  more  malleable  than  any  other  in  the  symphony.  The 
kettledrums  rap  it  out  over  a  strummed  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
and  other  instruments  follow  closely.  A  second  subject  (flutes)  is  com- 
bined with  it  in  contrapuntal  treatment  and  leads  to  a  trio  of  more 
legato  character,  where  the  wind  choir  has  the  burden  of  discourse. 

The  finale  (quasi  una  fantasia)  has  an  introduction  which  repeats 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  (it  does  not 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  score).  The  solo  voice  of  the  clarinet  here 
becomes  the  rhapsodic  and  impassioned  voice  of  the  string  body,  with 
answer  in  the  wood  winds.  The  main  allegro  molto  progresses  upon  a 
theme  in  the  clarinets  and  oboes  which  somehow  develops  from  the 
introduction  and  in  turn  begets  a  theme  in  the  'cellos.  Another  theme, 
terse  and  commanding,  makes  its  brief  but  impressive  message  in  the 
strings.  The  movement,  still  in  imperious  vein  and  punctuated  by 
loud  chords,  reaches  the  ultimate  andante  assai,  where  the  broad  can- 
tilena which  is  the  last  of  the  themes  to  make  its  appearance,  is  de- 
livered by  the  combined  violins,  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  the  G  strings. 
If  Beethoven  set  a  long-enduring  tradition  for  a  final  apotheosis, 
Sibelius  used  it  in  his  First  (as  also  in  his  Second  and  Fifth  sym- 
phonies) in  his  own  way.  The  theme  resounds  triumphantly,  but  its  A 
minor  is  not  joyous.  The  movement  is  worked  out  with  some  elabora- 
tion, with  a  fugato  upon  its  first  themes.  The  cantabile  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  the  fullest  possible  sonority.  The  climax  comes,  however, 
as  the  entire  orchestra  flings  out  the  brief  and  striking  "second"  theme 
in  wild  exultation.  The  symphony  ends,  as  did  its  first  movement, 
with  two  dramatic  plucked  chords  of  the  strings. 
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George  Madsen 
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Louis  Speyer 
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Victor  Polatschek 
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It  works  both  ways  . . .  for  a  home  or  a  business 

Whether  it's  for  your  home  or  your  business  our  protection  plan 
puts  everything  in  good  order  insurance- wise.  Based  on  a  complete 
analysis  of  your  needs,  this  plan  tells  you  what  you  have  and  what 
you  need  in  fire  and  casualty  insurance.  It  makes  it  much  simpler 
to  get  the  protection  best  suited  for  you.  It  makes  it  easier  to  keep 
this  protection  up-to-date. 

Smart  businessmen  and  homeowners  both  always  rely  on  such  a 
plan  to  get  the  best  and  most  protection  for  their  money.  Ask 
your  Employers'  Group  agent  about  it  today. 

THE   EMPLOYERS'   GROUP 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  March  19 


Program 

RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  36 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

Ravel. "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet   (Second  Suite) 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generate 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor,  Op.  17 

I.  Andante  sostenuto 

II.  Andantino  marziale 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Moderato  assai 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  are  broadcast  (9:30  —  10:30  EST) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company    (WJZ) . 
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OUTPERFORMS  ANY  NEEDLE  YOU  HAVE  EVER  HEARD 
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in  tonal  reproduction 

in  the  preservation  of  records 

in  eliminating  record  scratch  and  extran- 


eous noises 


in  increasing  needle  life  thousands  of 
plays 

in  protection  against  needle  damage  (ad- 
ditional insurance  for  longer  record  and 
needle  life) 


The  needle  is.  mounted 
in  a  useful  record  brush, 
and  fitted  into  a  beauti- 
ful Lucite  utility  pack- 
age (cigarette  case  size.) 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  3b 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Second  Symphony,  composed  in  1802,  was  first  performed  April  5,  1803,  at 
the  Theater-an-der-Wien  in  Vienna. 

Dedicated  to  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky,  the  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two   trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Looking  down  from  the  Kahlenberg  "towards  Vienna  in  the  bright, 
i  sweet  springtime,"  Thayer  found  the  countryside  where  Beethoven 
worked  out  so  much  of  his  greatest  music  indescribably  lovely.  "Con- 
spicuous are  the  villages,  Dobling,  hard  by  the  city  Nussdorfer  line, 
and  Heiligenstadt,  divided  from  Dobling  by  a  ridge  of  higher  land  in 
a  deep  gorge."  Among  these  landmarks  of  Beethoven,  now  probably 
obliterated  by  population  and  habitation,  there  stood  forth  most  no- 
tably the  once  idyllic  Heiligenstadt,  Beethoven's  favorite  haunt  when 
music  was  in  process  of  birth. 

There  in  the  year  1802,  "Dr.  Schmidt  having  enjoined  upon  Bee- 
thoven to  spare  his  hearing  as  much  as  possible,  he  removed  for  the 
summer.  There  is  much  and  good  reason  to  believe  that  his  rooms 
were  in  a  large  peasant  house  still  standing,  on  the  elevated  plain 
Beyond  the  village  on  the  road  to  Nussdorf,  now  with  many  neat 
cottages  near,  but  then  quite  solitary.  In  those  years,  there  was  from 
his  windows  an  unbroken  view  across  fields,  the  Danube  and  the 
Marchfeld,  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains  that  line  the  horizon.  A  few 
minutes'  walk  citywards  brought  him  to  the  baths  of  Heiligenstadt; 
or,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the  secluded  valley  in  which,  at  an- 
other period,  he  composed  the  'Pastoral'  Symphony." 

At  Heiligenstadt  in  1802,  almost  simultaneously  Beethoven  ex- 
pressed himself  in  two  startlingly  different  ways.  In  October  he  wrote 
the  famous  "Heiligenstadt  testament,"  pouring  out  his  grief  at  the  full 
realization  that  his  deafness  was  incurable,  into  a  document  carefully 
sealed  and  labelled  "to  be  read  and  executed  after  my  death."  Before 
this  and  after,  working  intensively,  making  long  drafts  and  redrafts, 
he  composed  the  serene  and  joyous  Second  Symphony. 

Writers  have  constantly  wondered  at  the  coincidence  of  the  agonized 
"testament"  and  the  carefree  Symphony  in  D  major.  Perhaps  it  must 
be  the  expectation  of  perennial  romanticism  that  a  "secret  sorrow" 
must  at  once  find  its  voice  in  music.  Beethoven  at  thirty-two  had  not 
yet  reached  the  point  of  directly  turning  a  misfortune  to  musical  ac- 
count —  if  he  ever  reached  such  a  point.  He  was  then  not  quite  ready 
to  shake  off  the  tradition  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  who  had  their  own 
moments  of  misery,  but  to  whom  it  would  never  have  remotely  oc- 
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curred  to  allow  depressed  spirits  to  darken  the  bright  surfaces  of  their 
symphonies.  Beethoven  found  a  way,  soon  after,,  to  strike  notes  of 
poignant  grief  or  of  earth-shaking  power  such  as  music  had  never 
known.  He  found  the  way  through  the  mighty  conception  of  an  imagi- 
nary hero  — not  through  the  degrading  circumstance  that  the  sweet 
strains  of  music  were  for  him  to  be  displaced  by  a  painful  humming 
and  roaring,  the  humiliating  thought  that  he  was  to  be  an  object  of 
ridicule  before  the  world -a  deaf  musician.  That  terrible  prospect 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  driven  him  to  take  glad  refuge 
in  his  powers  of  creation,  to  exult  in  the  joyous  freedom  of  a  rampant 
imagination,  seizing  upon  those  ve*ry  delights  of  his  art  from  which 
the  domain  of  the  senses  was  gradually  shutting  him  out. 

And  indeed  it  was  so.  Writing  sadly  to  Dr.  Wegeler  of  his  infirmity, 
he  added:  "I  live  only  in  my  music,  and  I  have  scarcely  begun  one 
thing  when  I  start  another.  As  I  am  now  working,  I  am  often  engaged 
on  three  or  four  things  at  the  same  time."  He  composed  with  un- 
flagging industry  in  the  summer  of  1802.  And  while  he  made  music  of 
unruffled  beauty,  Beethoven  maintained  the  even  tenor  of  his  outward 
life.  Ferdinand  Ries,  who  was  very  close  to  Beethoven  at  this  time,  has 
told  the  following  touching  incident: 

"The  beginning  of  his  hard  hearing  was  a  matter  upon  which  he 
was  so  sensitive  that  one  had  to  be  careful  not  to  make  him  feel  his 
deficiency  by  loud  speech.  When  he  failed  to  understand  a  thing  he 
generally  attributed  it  to  his  absent-mindedness,  to  which,  indeed,  he 
was  subject  in  a  great  degree.  He  lived  much  in  the  country,  whither 
I  went  often  to  take  a  lesson  from  him.  At  times,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  after  breakfast,  he  would  say:  'Let  us  first  take  a  short  walk/ 
We  went,  and  frequently  did  not  return  till  3  or  4  o'clock,  after  hav- 
ing made  a  meal  in  some  village.  On  one  of  these  wanderings  Bee- 
thoven gave  me  the  first  striking  proof  of  his  loss  of  hearing,  concern- 
ing which  Stephan  von  Breuning  had  already  spoken  to  me.  I  called 
his  attention  to  a  shepherd  who  was  piping  very  agreeably  in  the 
woods  on  a  flute  made  of  a  twig  of  elder.  For  half  an  hour  Beethoven 
could  hear  nothing,  and  though  I  assured  him  that  it  was  the  same 
with  me  (which  was  not  the  case),  he  became  extremely  quiet  and 
morose.  When  occasionally  he  seemed  to  be  merry  it  was  generally  to 
the  extreme  of  boisterousness;  but  this  happened  seldom." 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  Dean 

New  appointments  for  1947-1948: 

Richard  Burcin,  Violin  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Chorus 

Willis  W.  Fay,  Pianoforte  Walter  Piston,  Composition  Seminar 

Ernst  Possony,  Voice  and  Opera  Felix  Wolfes,  Repertoire   (coaching) 

For   further  information,  apply  to  the  Dean 

290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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It  may  have  been  this  pathetic  episode  of  the  shepherd's  pipe  which 
brought  before  Beethoven  with  a  sudden  vivid  force  the  terrible  dep- 
rivation of  his  dearest  faculty.  It  may  have  precipitated  the  Heiligen- 
stadt  paper,  for  in  it  he  wrote:  "What  a  humiliation  when  one  stood 
beside  me  and  heard  a  flute  in  the  distance  and  I  heard  nothing,  or 
someone  heard  the  shepherd  singing  and  again  I  heard  nothing;  such 
incidents  brought  me  to  the  verge  of  despair.  A  little  more,  and  I 
would  have  put  an  end  to  my  life  —  only  art  it  was  that  withheld  me. 
Ah,  it  seemed  impossible  to  leave  the  world  until  I  had  produced  all 
I  felt  called  upon  to  produce." 

To  his  more  casual  friends  there  could  have  been  no  suspicion  of 
the  crisis,  the  thoughts  of  suicide  which  were  upon  him  at  this  time. 
He  dined  with  them  as  usual,  made  music  and  joked  with  them,  wrote 
peppery  letters  to  his  publishers,  composed  constantly.  His  serious 
attentions  to  Giulietta  Guicciardi  were  then  brought  to  an  abrupt  end, 
it  is  true,  but  it  was  known  that  this  was  not  his  first  afljair  of  the 
heart.  Only  after  his  death  did  the  publication  of  the  "Heiligenstadt 
Testament"  make  known  the  hopeless  and  anguished  mood  of  Bee- 
thoven in  1802. 

This  remarkable  document  was  signed  on  October  6,  and  must  have 
been  written  at  the  end  of  his  summer's  sojourn  in  the  then  idyllic 
district  of  Heiligenstadt.  The  Symphony  in  D  major  had  been  sketched 
in  part  by  the  spring  of  that  year  (Nottebohm,  studying  the  teeming 
sketchbooks  of  the  time,  found  extended  and  repeated  drafts  for  the 
Finale,  and  the  theme  of  the  Larghetto  —  first  written  for  horns).  The 
symphony  must  have  been  developed  in  large  part  during  the  summer. 
It  was  certainly  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year  in  Beethoven's 
winter  quarters.  It  hardly  appears  that  Beethoven  spent  this  period  in 
futile  brooding.  The  three  Violin  Sonatas,  Op.  30,  were  of  this  year; 
also  the  first  two  Pianoforte  Sonatas  of  Op.  31,  the  Bagatelles,  Op.  33, 

WADSWORTH    PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited   in    the   art  of   singing   by   Jean    de   Reszke,   Paris,    and   in 

mise  en  scene  by  Roberto  Villani,  Milan 

Studio  :  KE  nmore  6-9495  Residence :  ~M A  Iden  5-6190 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 
856  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  BOSTON 
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Recording  exclusively  for  RCA  Victor,  he  brings  you  a  wealth  of 
his  greatest  performances  for  encore  after  encore!  Among  them: 

•  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor  —  Beethoven.  With  Frances  Yeend,  soprano; 
Eunice  Alberts,  contralto;  David  Lloyd,  tenor;  James  Pease,  bass; 

the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  Chorus,  Robert  Shaw,  directing  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Album  DM-1190,  $9.  Also  on  non- 
breakable  records,  Album  DV-12,  $17. 

•  Francesco  da  Rimini,  Op.  32  —  Tchaikovsky.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Album  DM-1179.  $4.  (Suggested  list  prices  exclusive  of 
taxes,  subject  to  change  without  notice.  "DM"  and  "DV"  albums 
available  in  manual  sequence  at  $1  extra.) 

NO  phonograph?   You're  missing  golden  hours!  Hear  the  superb  new 
Victrolas  (T.M. Reg.  U.S.Pat. Off.)  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
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the  two  sets  of  variations,  Op.  34  and  Op.  35,  and  other  works,  includ- 
ing, possibly,  the  Oratorio  "Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  and  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor,  the  date  of  whose  completion  is 
uncertain. 

"De  profundis  clamavit!"  added  Thayer,  quoting  the  Heiligenstadt 
will,  and  others  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  poignant  and  intimate  con- 
fession, made  under  the  safety  of  a  seal  by  one  who  had  in  conversation 
kept  a  sensitive  silence  on  this  subject.  Sceptics  have  looked  rather 
askance  at  the  "testament"  on  account  of  its  extravagance  of  language, 
its  evident  romantic  self-dramatization,  its  almost  too  frequent  apos- 
trophes of  the  Deity.  It  was  indeed  the  effusion  of  a  youthful  romantic, 
whose  lover's  sighs  had  lately  produced  something  as  enduring  as  the 
"Moonlight"  Sonata.  The  sorrow  of  the  "testament,"  however  ex- 
pressed, was  surely  real  enough  to  Beethoven.  He  was  brought  face  to 
face  at  least  with  the  necessity  of  openly  admitting  to  the  world  what 
had  long  been  only  too  apparent  to  all  who  knew  him,  although  he 
had  mentioned  it  only  to  his  most  intimate  friends. 

The  knowledge  of  his  deafness  was  not  new  to  him.  In  the  summer 
of  1800  (or  as  Thayer  conjectures,  1801),  he  wrote  to  Carl  Amenda, 
"Only  think  that  the  noblest  part  of  me,  my  sense  of  hearing,  has 
become  very  weak,"  and  spoke  freely  of  his  fears.  In  the  same  month 
(June)  he  wrote  at  length  to  his  old  friend  Dr.  Wegeler  at  Bonn:  "I 
may  truly  say  that  my  life  is  a  wretched  one.  For  the  last  two  years 
I  have  avoided  all  society,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  to  people 
'I  am  deaf.'  Were  my  profession  any  other,  it  would  not  so  much 
matter,  but  in  my  profession  it  is  a  terrible  thing;  and  my  enemies, 
of  whom  there  are  not  a  few,  what  would  they  say  to  this?" 

[copyrighted! 
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240  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall  Ken    g285 
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"DAPHNIS  ET  CHLO£"  -  Ballet  in  One  Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 
Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyr£nees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  completed  in  1912*,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.  Karl   Muck  conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings.  A  wordless  mixed  chorus  is  written 
in  the  score,  but  is  optional  and  can  be  replaced  by  instruments. 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  "Daphnis 
et  Chloe'*  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commis- 
sioned from  me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe: 
M.  Serge  de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time 
choreographer  of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was 
to  compose  a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than 
faithful  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough 
to  what  French  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have "  imagined 
and  depicted. 

"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal 
plan  by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves 
a  symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

"Sketched  in  1907,  'Daphnis*  was  several  times  subjected  to  revision 
—notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  1907!  is  indeed  correct, 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed 
have  many  times  been  "remis  surle  metier,"  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before 
the  perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release 
it  for  dancing  and  for  printing. 

*  This  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  who  was  a  dancer  in  the  Ballet  Russe  at  that  time  and 
who  states  that  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  not  put  on  in  1911,  "because  Ravel  was  not  yet 
ready.  At  last,  in  1912  he  sent  the  orchestral  score  to  Diaghileff."  —  "La  Revue  Musical*," 
December,   1938. 

t  The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghileff's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in  1909 ;  1909,  and 
sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  in  which  Ravel  began  "Daphnis  et  Chlo4."  Roland-Manuel 
thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  "mistake  of  two  years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising, 
since  Roland-Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation.  In 
1907  Diaghileff  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for 
a  ballet  season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  "Daphnis  et 
ChloS"  were  purely  symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after 
the  vicissitudes   of  the   piece  in   the  theatre. 
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ig48  Berkshire  Festival 

AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,   MASS. 

Fourteen  Concerts  by 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 


In  the  Theater-Concert  Hall 
Sunday  afternoon,         July  18 
Tuesday  evening,  July  20 

Sunday  afternoon,         July  25 

Repetition  of  July  20  Program 
Tuesday  evening,  July  27 

Repetition  of  July  18  Program 


Extra  Concerts   (Two  Programs) 
(BACH,  MOZART) 


In  the  Music  Shed  — 
Thursday  evening,        July  29 
Saturday  evening,  July  31 

Sunday  afternoon,  August    1 

Thursday  evening,  August   5 

Saturday  evening,  August    7  \ 

Sunday  afternoon,  August    8 

Tuesday  evening,  August  10         Extra  Concert  -  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Thursday  evening,  August  12    ) 

Saturday  evening,  August  14   I    SERIES  C 

Sunday  afternoon,  August  15   ) 
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MUSIC  TO  BE  PLAYED  AT  THE  BERKSHIRE 

FESTIVAL,   1948 


In  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  —  Serge  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducting —  two  programs  (each  to  be  repeated  in  the  following 

week)  devoted  to  the  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart. 

Series  A 

Symphonies  by  Beethoven  (Fifth),  Brahms  (Second), 
Mahler    (Second,  " Resurrection"),  Piston    (Third),  Haydn; 

Bach  —  Third  Suite,  Hindemith  —  "Mathis  der  Maler." 

Series  B 

Beethoven  —  Sixth  Symphony  ("Pastorale");  Shostakovitch 
—  Fifth  Symphony;  Berlioz  —  "Symphonie  Fantastique"; 
Strauss  —  "Don  Quixote"  ('Cello  Soloist:  Gregor  Piatigorsky) ; 
Stravinsky  —  "Oedipus  Rex";  Villa-Lobos  —  "Madofia";  Falla 
—"El  Amor  Brujo." 

Extra  Concert,  August  10 
Tchaikovsky  Program. 

Series  C 

Beethoven  —  Third  Symphony  ("Eroica");  Schumann  — 
First  Symphony  ("Spring");  Stravinsky  —  "Petrouchka"  (com- 
plete); Sibelius  —  Second  Symphony;  Weber  —  Overture  to 

"Der  Freischiitz";  and  a  major  choral  work  (to  be  announced). 

For  ticket  information  apply  Festival  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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Diaghileff,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel. 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  pro- 
duction. The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and 
costumes  was  L£on  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  at- 
tributable in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet 
Russe  at  the  time.  Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  prob- 
lem of  a  danced  presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient  Greece.  Nijinski, 
even  while  miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  accord- 
ing to  novel  ideas  of  his  own,  "UApres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  It  can  be 
well  imagined  that,  in  the  presentation  of  "Daphnis  et  Ghloe,"  Nijinski 
and  Fokine  found  it  hard  to  work  together.  One  can  further  surmise, 
from  Ravel's  later  allusion  to  "the  Greece  of  his  dreams,"  a  "late 
eighteenth  century"  Greece  would  not  have  contributed  toward  single- 
mindedness  in  the  rehearsals  of  "Daphnis"  Those  rehearsals  were 
many  and  extended  to  the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They 
took  place,  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps 
de  ballet  ran  afoul  of  the  5-4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out 
by  repeating  the  syllables  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff,'  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-lefF." 
When  the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness 
in  the  theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  a  sophist,  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury a.d.  It  is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  and 
final  union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of 
"Daphnis  and  Chloe"  to  appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by 
Amyot,  which  was  printed  in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was 
made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation  by  George  Thorn- 
ley  (1657)  is  in  current  print.  Thornley  in  a  preface  "to  the  criticall 
reader,"  commends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and  pleasant  writer," 
and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetual  Oblation  to  Love;  An  Everlasting  Ana- 
thema, Sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs;  and,  A  Delightful  Possession 
even  for  all." 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT     BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:   Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN   N.  BURK, 

on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

"zA  ^Musical  education  in  One  Volume''' 
"'Boston's  Remarkable  'Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.   Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 
Price  $6.00  per  volume 
^Address:    SYMPHONY  HALL      .      BOSTON,   MASS. 
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The  Second  Suite  is  thus  identified  with  the  ballet: 

No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the 
jocks.  Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little  the 
day  dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock. 
Another  shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis 
and  Chlo6.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for 
Chlo^.  She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each 
other's  arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic  vision; 
the  intervention  of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  that 
Pan  saved  Chlo£,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph  Syrinx,  whom  the  god  loved. 

"Daphnis  and  Chlo6  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates  the 
young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and  declares 
his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  insistent.  She 
disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks,  fashions  a  flute, 
and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe'  comes  out  and  imitates  by  her  dance  the 
accents  of  the  flute. 

"The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chlo£  falls  into 
the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep  his 
fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their  tam- 
bourines. Daphnis  and  Chlo6  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come  on 
the  stage. 

"Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  ChloeV' 

[copyrighted] 


Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

Friday  Evening,  April  16 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2  IN  C  MINOR,  Op.  17 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  Government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 

died  November  6,  1893 


Tchaikovsky  composed  his  Second  Symphony  in  1872,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Im- 
perial Musical  Society  of  Moscow,  by  whom  it  was  first  performed  under  the 
direction  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  February  7,  1873.  The  first  American  performance 
was  given  in  New  York  by  the  Symphony  Society  in  1883.  The  same  orchestra 
brought  the  symphony  to  Boston  in  the  season  of  1891-92.  The  symphony  was  first 
performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  February  12-13,  1897,- 
when  Emil  Paur  was  the  conductor. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals 
and  strings. 

It  was  in  June  of  1872  at  Kamenka  that  Tchaikovsky  began  to  write 
his  Second  Symphony. 

Tchaikovsky  visited  St.  Petersburg  in  the  first  week  of  January 
(1873)  and  called  upon  Rimsky-Korsakov  with  his  score  under  his 
arm.  The  Petersburg  circle  were  charmed  with  the  earnest  young  com- 
poser from  Moscow.  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  his  bride  of  a  few  months 
were  particularly  enthusiastic,  and  Mme.  Rimsky-Korsakov,  who. was 
an  excellent  pianist,  implored  him  to  arrange  the  Finale  for  four 
hands.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  "Invincible  Band"  over  the  Finale  in 
particular  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  composer,  by  using 
a  Little  Russian  folksong  as  the  main  theme,  was  leaning  definitely 
in  their  direction. 

The  "Little  Russian"  Symphony,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  made 
its  way  to  St.  Petersburg  a  year  later,  where  it  was  performed  on 
March  9,  1874,  under  Napravnik.  It  was  applauded  as  before. 

But  Tchaikovsky  kept  the  symphony  long  in  mind  as  a  subject  for 
revision  and  in  Rome  in  1879,  having  composed  his  Fourth  Symphony, 
he  found  time  at  last  to  go  over  his  score,  which  he  had  sent  to  his 
publisher  Bessel  seven  years  before,  but  which  had  never  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  Second  Symphony  in  its  new  form  was  brought  out  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Musical  Society  in  St.  Petersburg,  February  2,  1881,  yet 
not  one  of  the  reviewers  noticed  that  the  score  had  been  fundamentally 
rewritten. 

[copyrighted  J 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts 


Mrs.  H.  Haughton  Bell 
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Mrs.  Gordon  W.  Colton 
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Dr.  Joseph  Dana  Allen 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Amos 
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Mrs.  George  M.  Billings 
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Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blum 
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Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Brown 
Mrs.  Walter  Bruchhausen 
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Mrs.  Otis  Swan  Carroll 
Mrs.  Oliver  G.  Carter 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Casey 
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The  Boston  Symphony's 
choice  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  clear 

evidence  of  its  unquestioned  leadership 
in  richness  of  tone,  effortless  action, 

wonderful  responsiveness. 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  says — Mlt  is  perfection  for  the 

orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use." 


THE  BALDWIN  NAM  COMPANY 

160  Boylston  St.,  Boston     •     Eastern  Headquarters,  20  East  54th  St.,  New  York 
Baldwin  also  builds  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON,  HOWARD  pianos  and  the  BALDWIN  ELECTRONIC  ORGAN 
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ORCHESTRA 


SIXTY-SEVENTH    SEASON 

1947- 1948 

Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institutf  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-seventh  Season,  1947-1948] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Rrips 

Gaston  Elcus 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 
Paul  Cherkassky 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Einar  Hansen 
Daniel  Eisler 
Norman  Carol 
Carlos  Pinfield 

Paul  Fedorovsky 
Harry  Dickson 

Minot  Beale 
Frank  Zecchino 

Clarence  Rnudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

M anuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
fames  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordc 
Vfelvin  Bryant 
John  Murray 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Henri  Erkeleng 
Saverio  Messina 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Hubert  Sauvlet 

Basses 

Georges  Moleu> 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Greenberp 
Henry  Portnoi 
Gaston  Dufresnf 
Henri  Girard 
t'enry  Freeman 
John  Barwicki 


Violas 

Bassoons 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 

Raymond  Allard 

Jean  Cauhap£ 

Ernst  Panenka 

Georges  Fourel 

Ralph  Masters 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

Contra -Bassoon 

Emil  Kornsand 

Boaz  Piller 

George  Humphrey 

Horns 

Louis  Artieres 

Willem  Valkenier 

Charles  Van  Wynbergen 

James  Stagliano 

Hans  Werner 

Principals 

Jerome  Lipson 

Walter  Macdonald 

Siegfried  Gerhard  t 

Harold  Meek 

Paul  Keaney 

Violoncellos 

Osbourne  McConathy 

Jean  Bedetti 

Harry  Shapiro 

\  1  f  red  Zighera 

William  Gebhatdt 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Trumpets 

Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Georges  Mager 
Roger  Voisin 

Josef  Zimbler 

Principals 

Bernard  Parronchi 

Marcel  Lafosse 

Enrico  Fabrizio 

Harry  Herforth 

Leon  Marjollet 

Rene  Voisin 

Trombones 

Flutes 

Jacob  Raichman 

Georges  Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Lucien  Hansotte 
John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 

Piccolo 

Vinal  Smith 

George  Madsen 

Harps 

Oboes 

Bernard  Zighera 

Elford  Caughey 

John  Holme3 

■ 

Jean  Devergie 

Timpani 

Joseph  Lukatsky 

Roman  Szulc 

Max  Polster 

English  Horn 

Louis  Speyer 

Percussion 

1       / 

Simon  Sternburg 

Clarinets 

Charles  Smith 

Victor  Polatschek 

Emil  Arcieri 

Manuel  Valerio 

Piano 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Lukas  Foss 

Bass  Clarinet 

Librarian 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Leslie  Rogers 
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Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fifth  Concert 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  April  16 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

.   Henry  B.  Cabot  .        President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 
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Out  of  the  Red  —  In  Black  and  White 

That  is  The  Plan  of  The  Employers'  Group  Man  ...  a  complete  pro- 
gram of  fire  and  casualty  insurance  designed  to  keep  you  "out  of  the  red" 
come  fire,  burglary,  accident  and  every  other  insurable  hazard.  And  with 
the  unique  method  in  which  this  program  is  presented  to  you,  every- 
thing is  in  black  and  white.  You  can  see,  at  a  glance,  every  detail  of  your 
protection  .  .  .  your  coverages,  limits,  premiums,  expiration  dates  .  .  . 
everything  in  neat  business-like  order. 

If  you  haven't  got  one  of  these  plans,  get  one  now.  Call  your 
Employers'  Group  agent  for  quick  action. 

THE   EMPLOYERS'   GROUP 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  April  16 


Program 


Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  K.  551  ("Jupiter") 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 

Prokofieff.  . .  ."Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Ballet,  Second  Suite,  Op.  64  ter 

Montagues  and  Capulets 

Juliet,  the  Maiden 

Dance 

Romeo  by  Juliet's  Grave 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

I.       Allegretto 
II.       Tempo  andante,  ma  rubato 

III.  j  Vivacissimo;  Lento  e  suave 

IV.  J  Finale:   Allegro  moderato 


BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  are  broadcast  (9:30  —  10:30  EST) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company   (WJZ) . 
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OUTPERFORMS  ANY  NEEDLE  YOU  HAVE  EVER  HEARD 


in  tonal  reproduction 

in  the  preservation  of  records 

in  eliminating  record  scratch  and  extran- 


eous noises 


in  increasing  needle  life  thousands  of 
plays 

in  protection  against  needle  damage  (ad- 
ditional insurance  for  longer  record  and 
needle  life) 


The  needle  is  mounted 
in  a  useful  record  brush, 
and  fitted  into  a  beauti- 
ful Lucite  utility  pack- 
age (cigarette  case  size.) 
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THE  CLASSIC  has  these 
Patented  Features, 
found    only    In    Fldell- 


Permium  Metals  Tip  (Osmium  Alloy) 
Floating  Point  Construction 
"V"  Groove  Locking  Design 


PERMO, 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO  26 


SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  "Jupiter,"  K.  No.  551 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  manuscript  score  is  dated  August  10,  1788.  The  symphony  requires:  a  flute, 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

A  classical  work  bearing  a  cold  number,  or  even  only  a  key  for 
identification,  sometimes  acquired  a  descriptive  title  at  that  mid- 
point of  time  when  the  composer  was  no  longer  there  to  protest  and 
posterity  had  not  yet  developed  a  sense  of  desecration.  Apt  or  not,  but 
at  least  convenient,  the  names  have  had  a  way  of  sticking  as  if  for 
eternity.  The  canny  publisher  who  tagged  certain  sonatas  of  Beethoven 
"Moonlight"  or  "Appassionata"  has  triumphed  by  the  test  of  endur- 
ance over  the  protesting  scholars.  The  "Jupiter"  Symphony  was  so 
named  more  than  a  century  ago,  and,  although  there  is  no  positive 
evidence,  J.  B.  Cramer,  pianist  and  pedagogue,  has  been  suspected  of 
the  deed. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  with  but  four  years  to  live,  Mozart  was 
harassed  by  debt,  a  condition  from  which  he  never  quite  extricated 
himself  even  while  composing  the  crowning  operas  and  instrumental 
music  of  his  career.  Through  these  four  years  there  was  no  particular 
call  for  symphonies.  The  famous  final  three  which  he  composed  within 
the  space  of  seven  weeks  in  that  summer  (the  well-known  symphonies 
in  E-flat  major,  G  minor,  and  C  major)  may  simply  have  satisfied 
some  inner  artist's  desire  to  give  final  and  transcendent  expression  to 
a  beloved  form.  We  do  not  know  positively  that  any  one  of  them  was 
performed  in  his  hearing  or  in  his  lifetime,  although  one  or  more  may 
have  been  given  at  Leipzig  under  his  direction  in  1789. 

"The  three  symphonies,"  wrote  Professor  Tovey,  "express  the 
healthiest  of  reactions  on  each  other,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
all  in  Mozart's  ripest  style  makes  the  full  range  of  that  style  appear 
more  vividly  than  in  any  other  circumstances.  Consequently,  they 
make  an  ideal  programme  when  played  in  their  chronological  order. 
The  E-flat  Symphony  has  always  been  known  as  the  locus  classicus  for 
euphony;  the  G  minor  accurately  defines  the  range  of  passion  com- 
prehended in  the  terms  of  Mozart's  art;  and  the  C  major  ends  his 
symphonic  career  with  the  youthful  majesty  of  a  Greek  god.  Within 
these  three  types  each  individual  movement  is  no  less  distinctive, 
while,  of  course,  the  contrasts  within  the  individual  symphony  are 
expressly  designed  for  vividness  and  coherence.  Even  in  the  treatment 
of  the  orchestra,  where  Mozart's  material  resources  would  mean  star- 
vation to  any  but  the  most  spiritual  of  modern  composers,  each  sym- 
phony has  its  own  special  colouring:  and  that  colouring  is  none  the 
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less  vivid  in  that  it  is  most  easily  denned  by  stating  what  instruments 
of  the  normal  orchestra  are  absent/' 

Yet  Tovey  objects  to  the  title:  "  'Jupiter'  takes  rank  with  the  titles 
'Emperor  Concerto'  and  'Moonlight  Sonata'  as  among  the  silliest 
injuries  ever  inflicted  on  great  works  of  art.  Mozart's  musical  culture 
may  have  been  Italian,  but  his  artistic  nature  was  neither  Roman  nor 
Graeco-Roman.  He  was  as  Greek  as  Keats."  And  Philip  Hale  once 
remarked:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  music  that  reminds  one  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  Jupiter  Fulgurator,  Jupiter  Pluvius;  or  of  the  god  who, 
assuming  various  disguises,  came  down  to  earth,  where  by  his  ad- 
ventures with  women  semi-divine  or  mortals  of  common  clay  he 
excited  the  jealous  rage  of  Juno.  The  music  is  not  of  an  Olympian 
mood.  It  is  intensely  human  in  its  loveliness  and  its  gayety." 

The  first  movement  is  more  than  Jovian  —  it  is  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  various  elements,  conditioning  each  other  in  a  serene 
over-all  equilibrium,  with  a  development  prodigious  for  its  time,  with 
a  renewing  freshness  of  invention  which  deserves  the  word  godlike. 
The  four  opening  bars  at  once  disclose  two  of  these  elements:  a  strong 
martial  rhythm  from  the  orchestra,  answered  by  a  gentle,  persuasive 
phrase  from  the  strings.  The  martial  beat  becomes  without  preamble 
(there  is  no  preamble  in  the  direct  progression  of  this  movement)  a 
full,  striding  march  rhythm.  Its  character  is  indisputable  —  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  military  Mozart  (compare  the  snare  drum  triplets  of 
"Non  piii  andrai"  in  "Figaro,"  to  the  triplet  figure  here  suggesting 
the  drum-beat) .  Yet  it  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  this  military 
buoyancy,  enforcing  the  other  elements,  never  overbears  them.  An 
emphatic  cadence  in  the  dominant  brings  in  the  second  subject  proper, 
which  opens  gently  in  the  violins,  but  suddenly  (and  quite  naturally) 
turns  into  a  lively  and  tripping  tune  right  out  of  opera  buff  a.* 
Whereupon,  from  these  ingredients  martial,  tender,  and  gay,  Mozart 
proceeds  with  his  development  through  close  upon  a  hundred  bars. 
He  begins  it  with  his  buff  a  theme,  which  he  is  presently  to  dissect  and 
put  to  surprisingly  dignified  uses.  He  alternates  and  combines  his 
various  elements  into  a  discourse  unified  in  mood,  a  mood  which 
Saint-Foix  aptly  describes  as  "joyous  steadfastness."  He  is  sly  and 
vagrant,  but  adroit  in  tonality,  resourceful  in  adding  relevant  detail. 
In  his  restatement  (which  opens  in  C  minor) ,  he  chooses  to  be  fairly 
literal  —  in  his  conclusion,  brief. 

There  is  a  sense  of  tragedy  in  the  Andante  cantabile.  When  the  first 
phrase  (from  the  muted  violins)  is  followed  by  a  loud  defiant  chord, 
one  is  reminded,  as  elsewhere,  of  the  "Eroica."  A  second  phrase,  where 
ornate  thirty-second  notes  increase  the  emotional  expressiveness,  has  the 
gradual  subsidence  which  with  Mozart  often  signifies  lamentation. 
Sforzando  chords  in  the  winds  over  halting  triplets  increase  the  tension. 
This  thesis  is  developed,  there  is  a  fresh  treatment  of  the  opening  sub- 
ject matter,  bringing  the  climax  of  the  movement.  The  coda  is 
magnificent. 

The  sudden  alternation  of  forcefulness  and  gentleness,  now  estab- 

Alberta?imhad  ^^   provided  by  Mozart>   ^tact,   in  the  spring  previous,  for  an  opera  by 
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lished  as  characteristic  of  the  symphony,  persists  in  the  minuet.  It  is 
almost  a  regular  eight-measure  alternation,  especially  prominent  in 
the  trio.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  dotted  half  notes  which  open 
the  second  part  of  the  trio  are  a  foreshadowing  of  the  motto  subject 
of  the  finale,  immediately  to  follow  (resemblances  of  this  sort  should 
be  looked  upon  as  the  instinctive  outcome  of  the  artist's  singleness  of 
purpose  rather  than  as  deliberately  planned) . 

The  final  movement  is  Mozart's  supreme  achievement  in  making  his 
skill  in  the  handling  of  counterpoint  so  smooth-flowing  and  natural, 
so  apparently  simple,  that  the  layman  may  make  himself  comfortably 
at  home  with  its  surface  charm  while  the  student  examines  the  various 
permutations  and  inversions  of  the  five  themes.  The  movement  is  in 
sonata  form  with  a  fugato  development  and  extended  coda.  Saint-Foix 
has  this  to  say  about  the  form:  "This  preponderating  use  of  fugato  in 
a  symphonic  finale  was  not  unprecedented.  The  Austrian  instrumental 
school  has  examples  to  offer  that  have  become  known  only  recently: 
probably  under  the  influence  of  the  old  contrapuntist  Fux,  whose  not 
inconsiderable  reaction  is  felt  up  to  the  time  of  Beethoven,  such  mas- 
ters as  Georg  Mathias  Monn,  Dittersdorf,  Michael  Haydn  (a  first  hand 
exemplar  for  Mozart)  practised  the  fugato  finale  form  in  their  sym- 
phonies, without,  of  course,  even  remotely  approaching  the  effect  that 
Mozart  here  obtained.  What  is  worthy  of  note  here  is  the  co-existence 
of  the  scholastic  element  in  a  quartet  or  symphony  finale  side  by  side 
with  other  themes  of  a  less  severe  nature,  even  popular  or  trifling; 
the  best  example  of  this  genre  is  the  finale  of  the  first  of  the  six  quartets 
dedicated  to  Joseph  Haydn.  Nevertheless  here  the  quality  of  the  themes 
does  not  present  such  an  alloy,  and  their  combination  does  not  offer 
so  striking  a  contrast:  the  general  bearing  of  the  symphony,  which,  one 
feels,  Mozart  has  thoroughly  understood,  does  not  allow  of  such  license 
in  the  choice  of  material.  And  that  the  very  diverse  and  individual 
themes  forming  the  substance  of  the  present  finale  should  cohere  into 
such  admirable  unity  is  not  the  least  astonishing  merit  of  this  gigantic 
musical  peroration." 

[copyrighted] 

WADSWORTH    PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
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SECOND  SUITE  FROM  THE  BALLET  "ROMEO  AND  JULIET/' 

Op.  64  ter 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  ballet  itself  was  composed  in  1935  for  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  in  Moscow,  and 
there  first  performed.  Prokofieff  compiled  two  suites  from  this  music,  the  first 
of  which  was  performed  in  Moscow  on  November  24,  1936,  under  the  direction 
of  Golovanov.  There  was  a  performance  in  Paris  on  December  19.  Its  first  hearing 
in  this  country  was  at  the  concerts  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  January  21,  1937, 
when  Prokofieff  conducted.  The  composer  stated  last  year  that  he  was  preparing 
a  third  suite,  in  six  movements. 

The  second  suite  had  its  first  performance  in  Soviet  Russia  in  the  spring  of 
1937.  It  was  subsequently  played  in  Paris,  Prague  and  London.  The  composer  con- 
ducted at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  25,  1938.  It  was 
conducted  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky  October  10-11,  1941. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  tenor  saxophone,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  cornet,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  military  drum,  triangle,  bells,  tambourine,  cymbals,  maracas,  harp,  piano, 
celesta  and  strings. 

When  the  ballet  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  had  its  trial  performance  in 
Moscow,  V.  V.  Konin  reported  the  event  in  a  dispatch  published 
in  the  Musical  Courier,  November  16,  1935: 

"The  preview  of  the  work  left  the  critics  in  dismay  at  the  awk- 
ward incongruity  between  the  realistic  idiom  of  the  musical  lan- 
guage, a  language  which  successfully  characterizes  the  individualism 
of  the  Shakespearian  images,  and  the  blind  submission  tr  the  worst 
traditions  of  the  old  form,  as  revealed  in  the  libretto.  Ti*e  social  at- 
mosphere of  the  period  and  the  natural  evolution  of  its  tragic  ele- 
ments have  been  robbed  of  their  logical  culmination  and  brought  to 
the  ridiculously  dissonant  'happy  end*  of  the  conventional  ballet.  This 
inconsistency  in  the  development  of  the  libretto  has  had  an  unfortu- 
nate effect,  not  only  upon  the  general  structure,  but  even  upon  the 
otherwise  excellent  musical  score." 

The  first  two  suites  which  the  composer  compiled  from  his  original 
score  consist  of  seven  numbers  each.*  Of  these  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  7  will 
be  here  played.  The  movements  of  the  second  suite  were  thus  de- 
scribed by  M.  D.  Calvocoressi  in  the  programme  of  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  of  London: 


•The  movements  of  the  first  suite  are  as  follows:  (1)  Dance  of  the  people.  A  tarantelle 
performed  in  the  public  square  of  Verona.  (2)  Scene.  Music  describing  the  adherents  of  the 
houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet  just  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  (3)  Madrigal.  The 
first  meeting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  (4)  Minuet.  Heard  at  the  Capulets'  ball.  (6)  Masques. 
The  entrance  of  Romeo,  disguised,  in  the  ball  scene.  (6)  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Balcony  scene. 
(7)  The  death  of  Tybalt.  Music  accompanying  the  duel. 
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I.  Montagues  and  Capulets  (A llegro  pesante).  A  somewhat  ironical, 
picturesque  portrayal  of  the  haughty,  arrogant  old  nobleman  defiantly 
strutting  about  in  armor  [?],  with  a  contrasting  Trio,  Juliet  dancing 
with  Paris. 

II.  Juliet,  the  maiden  (Vivace).  The  naive,  carefree  young  girl  is 
admirably  evoked  in  the  main  theme.  The  development  suggests  the 
gradual  awakening  of  deep  feelings  within  her. 

III.  Friar  Laurence  (Andante  espressivo).  The  Friar  is  represented 
by  two  themes,  one  given  out  by  the  bassoons,  tuba  and  harps,  the 
other  by  'cellos,  divided  in  three  parts. 

IV.  Dance    (Vivo). 

V.  The  parting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Lento.  Poco  piii  animato). 
This  is  built  on  the  Romeo  theme  ["rather  on  the  theme  of  Romeo's 
love;  S.  P."]  and  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  developed  movements 
of  the  suite. 

VI.  Dance  of  the  West  Indian  slave  girls  (Andante  con  eleganza). 
["Paris  presents  pearls  to  Juliet;  slave  girls  dance  with  pearls;  S.  P."] 

VII.  Romeo  at  Juliet's  grave  (Adagio  funebre).  In  the  ballet,  Juliet 
is  not  really  dead,  and  the  grave  is  a  deception.  Romeo,  unaware  of 
the  fact,  is  prostrate  with  grief. 

(Movements  III,  V,  VI,  are  here  omitted.) 

Serge  Prokofieff,  like  his  fellow  Soviet  composers,  has  been  indus- 
trious during  the  war  period.  When  the  Germans  first  invaded  Russia 
in  June,  1941,  he  set  aside  the  Ballet  "Cinderella,"  which  he  was  pre- 
paring for  the  Kirov  Opera  House  in  Leningrad,  and  composed  two 
songs  and  a  march  for  use  at  the  front.  It  was  then  that  he  began  to 
develop  his  idea  for  an  opera  on  Tolstoy's  "War  and  Peace,"  which, 
treating  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812,  had  suddenly  be- 
come timely.  The  expected  presentation  of  "War  and  Peace"  in 
Russia  for  some  unexplained  reason  did  not  take  place.  He  com- 
posed his  Symphonic  Suite  "1941"  in  the  Caucasus  when  he  was 
evacuated  from  Moscow.*     Since  then  he  has  composed  music  for 


*  The  information  about  Prokofieff' s  creative  activities  during  the  war  is  derived  from  his 
own  article,  "The  War  Years,"  in  the  Musical  Quarterly,  October,  1944,  and  a  report  from 
Moscow  by  Robert  Magidoff  to  the  New  York  Times,  March  28,  1945. 

{Continued  on  page  20) 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  Dean 

New  appointments  for  1947-1948: 

Richard  Burgin,  Violin  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Chorus 

Willis  W.  Fay,  Pianoforte  Walter  Piston,   Composition  Seminar 

Ernst  Possony,  Voice  and  Opera  Felix  Wolfes,  Repertoire    (coaching) 

For   further   information,   apply    to   the   Dean 

290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ig^8  Berkshire  Festival 

AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,   MASS. 

Fourteen  Concerts  by 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 


In  the  Theater-Concert  Hall  — 
Sunday  afternoon,         July  18  A 
Tuesday  evening,  July  20 

Sunday  afternoon,         July  25 

Repetition  of  July  20  Program 

Tuesday  evening,  July  27 

Repetition  of  July  18  Program 


Extra  Concerts   (Two  Programs) 
(BACH,  MOZART) 


In  the  Music  Shed  — 
Thursday  evening,        July  29 
Saturday  evening,  July  3 


w 


) 


SERIES  A 


Sunday  afternoon,  August    1 

Thursday  evening,  August   5 

Saturday  evening,  August    7  ]  r 

Sunday  afternoon,  August   8 

Tuesday  evening,  August  10         Extra  Concert  -  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Thursday  evening,  August  12   ) 

Saturday  evening,  August  14    I     SERIES  C 

Sunday  afternoon,  August  15   ) 
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MUSIC  TO  BE  PLAYED  AT  THE  BERKSHIRE 

FESTIVAL,   1948 


In  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  —  Serge  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducting —  two  programs  (each  to  be  repeated  in  the  following 
week)  devoted  to  the  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart. 

Series  A 

Symphonies  by  Beethoven  (Fifth),  Brahms  (Second), 
Mahler  (Second,  "Resurrection"),  Piston  (Third),  Haydn; 
Bach  —  Third  Suite,  Hindemith  —  "Mathis  der  Maler." 

Series  B 

Beethoven  —  Sixth  Symphony  ("Pastorale");  Shostakovitch 
—  Fifth  Symphony;  Berlioz  —  ''Symphonic  Fantastique"; 
Strauss  —  "Don  Quixote"  ('Cello  Soloist:  Gregor  Piatigorsky) ; 
Stravinsky  —  "Oedipus  Rex";  Villa-Lobos  —  "Madofia";  Falla 
-"El  Amor  Brujo." 

Extra  Concert,  August  10 
Tchaikovsky  Program. 

Series  C 

Beethoven  —  Third  Symphony  ("Eroica");  Schumann  — 
First  Symphony  ("Spring");  Stravinsky  —  "Petrouchka"  (com- 
plete); Sibelius  —  Second  Symphony;  Weber  —  Overture  to 
"Der  Freischiitz";  and  a  major  choral  work  (to  be  announced). 


Applications  for  Series  tickets  now  being  received.  Detailed  ticket 
information  sent  on  request. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

AT  TANGLEWOOD,  JULY  5-AUGUST   15 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

Address  all  inquiries  to  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
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Recording  exclusively  for  RCA  Victor,  he  brings  you  a  wealth  of 
his  greatest  performances  for  encore  after  encore!  Among  them: 

•  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor  —  Beethoven.  With  Frances  Yeend,  soprano; 
Eunice  Alberts,  contralto;  David  Lloyd,  tenor;  James  Pease,  bass; 

the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  Chorus,  Robert  Shaw,  directing  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Album  DM-1190,  $9.  Also  on  non- 
breakable  records,  Album  DV-12,  $17. 

•  Francesco  da  Rimini,  Op.  32  —  Tchaikovsky.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Album  DM-1179.  $4.  (Suggested  list  prices  exclusive  of 
taxes,  subject  to  change  without  notice.  "DM"  and  "DV"  albums 
available  in  manual  sequence  at  $1  extra.) 

NO  PHONOGRAPH?   You're  missing  golden  hours!  Hear  the  superb  new 
Victrolas  (T.M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.)  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
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TO  THE    RCA  VICTOR  SHOW  STARRING    ROBERT  MERRILL 


2   PM  SUNDAYS,   OVER  WBZ. 
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The  Friends  of  the  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Non-Resident  Members  for  Season  1947-1948 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the  Or- 
chestra this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in  particular 
to  those  members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appear  on  the 
following  pages: 


Mr.  Herbert  Abraham  —  New  York 
Mr.  H.  C.  Achison  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Ackerman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Adams  —  Nebraska 
Mrs.  Reuben  S.  Adler  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  G.  Aldrich  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Putnam  C.  Aldrich  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  M.  C.  Amsden  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Cora  G.  Amsden  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  Saul  Ander  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Philip  T.  Andrews  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  R.  Edwards  Annin,  Jr.  — 

Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Arons  —  New  York 
Mr.  Fred  B.  Avakian  —  Rhode  Island 


Mrs.  Donald  S.  Babcock  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Sarah  Backer  —  New  York 
Miss  Katherine  F.  Backus  —  Ohio 
Mr.  J.  Deming-  Bacon  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  John  H.  Baker  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  C.  Balz  —  New  York 
Miss  Mary  Margaret  H.  Barr  —  New  York 
Miss  Helen  L.  Bass  —  New  York 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  New  York 
Miss  Clara  S.  Beach  —  New  York 
Miss  G.  C.  Beach  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Gerald  F.  Beal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Daniel  Beckwith  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  Jenks  Beede  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank   Begrisch  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Beinecke  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  R.  Belknap  —  Kentucky 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Bell  —  New  York 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W.  Benjamin  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mildred  Bent  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  W.  Berg  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emilie  Berger  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Henri  L.  Berger  —  Connecticut 
Dr.  Beatrice  Bergman  —  New  York 


Mr.  Louis  K.  Berman  —  New  York 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Bernheim  —  New  York 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Bernheimer  —  New  York 

Mr.  Theodore  F.  Bernstein  —  New  York 

Mrs.  A.  Bessie  —  New  York 

Mr.  Rene  Bickart  —  New  York 

Miss  Barbara  C.  Bilsborough  —  Maryland 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York 

Miss  Mary  Piatt  Birdseye  —  New  York 

Miss  Ada  Blinkhorn  —  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Janet  Blinkhorn  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Stephen  Blum  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Julius  Blum  —  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Blum  —  New  York 

Miss  Mildred  A.  Blumenthal  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Sidney  Blumenthal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emil  I.  Blun  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  Boeham  —  New  York 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Bondy  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bowman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  A.  Wood  Branliere  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Brearley,  Jr.  —  Illinois 
Mrs.  Selma  M.  Breitenbach  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Brier  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Brill  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Richard  deN.  Brixey  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Broom  —  New  York 
Miss  Clara  Jane  Brown  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  — 

Rhode    Island 
Mr.  Lester  P.  Brown  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Virginia  F.  Browne  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brussel  —  New  York 
Miss  Billy  Bryant  —  New  York 
Miss  R.  Ethel  Bugbee  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Bullowa  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess  — 

Rhode  Island 
Dr.  C.  C.  Burlingame  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  J.  Campbell  Burton  —  New  York 
Miss  Alice  D.  Butterfield  —  New  York 
Mrs.  D.  Buttrick  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Cabot  —  New  York 
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Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Ely  Cain  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  Calingaert  —  Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  N.  Camp  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  George  A.  Campbell  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Campbell  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  H.  Capron  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  D.  H.  Cardozo,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Sigfrid  H.  Carlson  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  James  W.  Carpenter  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Fred  S.  Carver  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Castle  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Chafee  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Gladys  E.  Chamberlain  —  New  York 
Mrs.  B.  Duvall  Chambers  —  South  Carolina 
Chaminade  Club  —  Rhode  Island 
Mme.  Avis  B.  Charbonnel  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mabel  Choate  —  New  York 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence  — 

Rhode    Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp  — 

Rhode   Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  Jr.  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  Prescott  O.  Clarke  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Sydney  Clarke  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Elizabeth  Clever  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Sidney  Clifford  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Chalmers  D.  Clifton  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  Coburn  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothea  P.  Coe  —  New  York 
Mr.  William  A.  Coffin  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Frank  Cohen  —  New  York 
Dr.  H.  Cohen  —  New  York 
Dr.  Martin  Cohen  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Cohn  —  New  York 
Miss  Janet  D.  Coleman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  I.  Coles  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ralph  Colin  —  New  York 
Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  George  E.  Comery  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Alice  M.  Comstock  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  A.  Lambert  Cone  —  New  York 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  G.  Congdon  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley  —  Connecticut 
Mrs.  James  E.  Cooper  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Kathryn  Cox  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  F.  Creasy  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  K.  Creighton  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Swasey  Crocker  —  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Crone  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons  Cross  — 

Rhode  Island 


In  Memory  of  Albert  L.  Crowell  — 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Raymond  Curtis  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Cutler  —  New  York 

Miss  Mary  Daboll  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Davidson  —  New  York 

Mrs.  J.  V.  Davison  —  New  York 

Mr.  Henri  Deering  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Demenocal  —  New  York 

Mr.  Jack  Dempsey  —  Missouri 

Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster  —  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Fredrica  Denison  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frederick  Dietrich  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Dietz  —  New  York 

The  Dilettante  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Dimick  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Emma  R.  Doelling  —  New  York 

Miss  Winifred  M.  Doenitz  —  New  York 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Doering,  Jr.  —  New  York 

Mr.  Samuel  R.  Donchi  —  New  Jersey 

Dr.  George  B.  Dorff  —  New  York 

Miss  Grace  Leeds  Dornell  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser  —  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Ethel  Dubois  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Dutch  — 

New   Jersey 
Mr.  Ellsworth  Everett  Dwight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Edwin  P.  Dyer,  Jr.,  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Edward  R.  Eberle  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edna  Eckstein  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney  Edwards  — 

Rhode   Island 
Miss  Mary  N.  Edwards  —  North  Carolina 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harold  N.  Ehrlich  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Ehrlich  —  New  York   ' 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Eldridge  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  Eliot  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Edward  S.  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  Biddle  Ellis  —  New  Jersey 
Miss  Louise  L.  Emerson  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Emerson  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edward  A.  Emery  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Gertrude  J.  Emery  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Erickson  —  New  York 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Ernst  —  New  York 
Miss  Alice  H.  Erskine  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Cushman  Evans  —  Michigan 
Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Evans  —  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Caroline  S.  Eveleth  —  Connecticut 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Howard  L.  Fales  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Jacob  Farber  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  B.  Farnsworth  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  J.  R.  Fast  —  New  York 
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Mrs.  W.  R.  Fawcett  —  California 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Feiner  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Charlotte  Feller  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Erail  Fels  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  Fen  ton  —  Texas 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  M.  Fish  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  R.  Fitzpatrick  —  New  York 
The  Misses  Grace  and  Joan  Fletcher  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Foote  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sumner  Ford  —  New  York 
Miss  Betty  Forrest  —  New  York 
Miss  Rose  Forsch  —  New  York 
Miss  Helen  Foster  —  New  York 
Miss  Marie  N.  Foulkes  —  New  York 
Miss  Seraphine  C.  Fowler  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  Fox  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Dwight  Francis  — 

California 
Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Francis  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman  —  Providence 
Mr.  Roger  M.  Freeman,  Jr.  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Stanleigh  P.  Friedman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edith  A.  Friend  —  New  York 
Miss  Edna  B.  Fry  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fuller  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marjorie  Fuller  —  Connecticut 

Mrs.  George  B.  Gaastra  —  New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Guy  P.  Gannett  —  New  York 

Mrs.  B.  Gardner  —  New  York 

Miss  Frances  M.  Gardner  —  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Katharine  R.  Geddes  —  Ohio 

Mrs.  Leo  Gershman  —  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  Donald  F.  Gibson  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Harold  S.  Gladwin  —  California 

Mr.  P.  H.  Glassberg  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Otto  Goepel  —  New  York 

Mr.  A.  J.  Goldfarb  -  New  York 

Mr.  Emanuel  Goldman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Henry  Goldman  —  New  York 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Goldsmith  —  New  York 

Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  —  New  York 

Mr.  Walter  Goodkind  —  New  York 

Mr.  Jacob  Goodman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Robert  Sloane  Gordon  —  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale  Goss  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  D.  S.  Gottesman  —  New  York 
Miss  Charlotte  M.  Greene  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Iris  Greene  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Isador  Greenwald  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Gregory  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Gribbin  — 

New  York 
Miss  Miriam  Griffin  —  California 
Mr.  Mortimer  Grunauer  —  New  York 
Mr.  Baldwin  Guild  —  New  York 

[id] 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  — 

New  York 
Dr.  Edmund  H.  Hamann  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alexander  Hammond  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Jerome  J.  Hanauer  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock  —  New  York 
Mr.  George  F.  Handel  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  Harris  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sherman  S.  Hayden  —  Virginia 
Mrs.  David  S.  Hays  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hazard  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Doris  Healey  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Heathcote  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Ellwood  Hendrick  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  Hershow  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Flora  Herzig  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whiley  Hilles  — 

Connecticut 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Hilliard  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Hills  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau  — 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  Walter  A.  Hirsch  —  New  York 
Mr.  Eliot  P.  Hirshberg  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harold  K.  Hochschild  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Hoff  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Hoffman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  Hofheimer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lester  Hofheimer  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Holding  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mignon  Hollingsworth  —  California 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Hollstein  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Regina  Holzwasser  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Paul  Horgan  —  New  Mexico 
Mr.  Harry  Horner  —  New  York 
Miss  Priscilla  P.  Horr  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Rosalie  Housman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  James  W.  Hubbell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lea  Hudson  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Huebsch  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lytle  Hull  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Doris  Adams  Hunn  —  Iowa 
Mr.  Carlos  F.  Hunt  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt  —  New  York 
Miss  Libbie  H.  Hyman  —  New  York 

Miss  Gertrude  V.  Ingersoll  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ives  — 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Jacobs  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  George  W.  Jacoby  —  New  York 
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Mr.  Halsted  James  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  L.  Jarvis  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Pierre  Jay  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Jessup  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  Jockwig  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Morris  Joseloff  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  William  M.  Judd  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Judkins  —  New  York 

Miss  Ann  L.  Kahn  —  New  York 
Mr.  Maxim  Karolik  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Kaufman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Gerald  L.  Kaufman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  John  H.  Kayton  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Kelly  —  North  Carolina 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Kent  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Jane  Kerley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Willard  A.  Kiggins  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Kingman  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Warren  Kinney  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  E.  Kivelson  — 

New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  P.  Klar  —  New  York 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  B.  Klein  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Knapp  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York 
Miss  Anita  E.  Knight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Elsa  Koeing  —  California 
Mr.  Louis  Konigsberg  —  New  York 
Mr.  David  Kotlen  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  A.  Koshland  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  L.  Kramer  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Kroll  —  New  York 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Lamb  —  New  York 

Mr.  Jacob  Landy  —  New  York 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lane  —  New  York 

Mrs.  A.  Larch  —  Texas 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Lawrence  —  New  York 

Miss  E.  Gertrude  Lawson  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Lazrus  —  New  York 

Miss  Stella  Lee  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Harold  M.  Lehman  —  New  York 

Miss  Priscilla  H.  Leonard  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  Lepson  —  New  York 

Mrs.  M.  Lessler  —  New  York 

Mr.  Harry  Levine  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Newman  Levy  —  New  York 

Mr.  Hiram  S.  Lewine  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewinsohn  — 

New  York 
Miss  Aline  Liebenthal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Josie  J.  Lip  man  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Little  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Livermore,  Jr.  — 

Georgia 


Dr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  M.  I.  Lockwood  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Edwin  Loewy  —  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Longcope  —  Maryland 

Mrs.  Famsworth  Loomis  —  New  York 

Mr.  J.  E.  Lopez  —  New  York 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Lord  —  New  York 

Miss  Helen  D.  Loring  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Low  —  New  York 

Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson  Lyeth  —  New  York 

Mr.  Ludwig  S.  Lyon  —  New  York 

Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  A.  Belle  MacDougall  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harry  Mack  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  MacLeod  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cargill  MacMillan  — 

Minnesota 
Mr.  C.  W.  Magruder  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Mahood  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Makepeace,  Jr.  — 

Rhode    Island 
Mr.  O.  Mandl  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jay  J.  Margulies  —  New  York 
Miss  Augusta  Markowitz  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Marks,  Jr.  — 

New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  A.  Marks  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Marshall  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Margaret  Marshall  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine  —  New  York 
Miss   Elaine   Marzullo   —   New  York 
Mr.  Stanley  H.  Mason  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marguerite  Mathews  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Hazen  Y.  Mathewson  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  A.  Wilfred  May  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  May  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edwin  Mayer  —  New  York 
Mr.  George  J.  Mead  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Cecille  L.  Meeker  —  Ohio 
Miss  Hortense  Mendel  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ralph  J.  Mendel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  E.  Bruce  Merriman  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Meyer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  K.  G.  Meyer  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Miller  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Alex  Miller  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Miller  —  New  York 
Mr.  Edward  Montchyk  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Clarence  Morgan  —  Ohio 
Miss  Ruth  Morris  —  New  York 
Miss  Alice  L.  Morse  —  New  York 
Mr.  William  H.  Mortensen  —  Connecticut 
Dr.  Eli  Moschcowitz  —New  York 
Mr.  Eugene  Moses  —  New  York 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Mowry  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Munsie  —  Arizona 
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KR I  F.N  IKS    OF 


IHE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (Continued) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Murphy  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Linda  Musser  —  Iowa 
Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alan  J.  McBean  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Irving  J.  McCord  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Stanley  R.  McCormick  —  Illinois 
Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Alice  H.  McEvoy  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  Christie  E.  McLeod  —  New  York 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Naftel  -  New  York 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  —  New  York 

Miss  Evelyn  Necarsulmer  —  New  York 

Mr.  Ernest  W.  Neimeyer,  Jr.,  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anton  Neuberger  —  New  York 

Dr.  Harold  Neuhof  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Newburger  — 

New    York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Neuss  —  New  York 
Mr.  Nathan  Newburger  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Newman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Acosta  Nichols,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  Nichols  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Nickerson  — 

Connecticut 
Miss  Lillie  Norman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Theodore  Obermeyer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Ogborn  —  New  York 
Miss   Florence   Ogden   —   California 
Miss  Emma  Jessie  Ogg  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Barbara  Quint  Oldman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  H.  Opadyke  —  Connecticut 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Oppenheimer  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Otterbourg  —  New  York 

Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher  —  New  York 

Miss  Alice  Temple  Parkin  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Joseph  Parsons  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck  —  Rhode  Island    • 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Peckham  —  New  York 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Perkins  —  New  York 

Mr.  Max  Perlstein  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Carl.H.  Pforzheimer  —  New  York 

Miss  Lillian  Phelps  —  Texas 

Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  F.  Phillips  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Whitmarsh  Phillips  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Max  Pick  —  New  York 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Pinter,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Plant  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Mary  L.  Plimpton  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Podmaniczky  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  N.  H.  Pohly  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  Eustis  Potts  —  Florida 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Pratt  -  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York 
Miss   [rmarita   Putnam  —   New  York 
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Mrs.  James  Quan  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Albert  E.  Rand  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Ludwig  Regensheimer  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Gordon  S.  Reid  —  Virginia 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Reis  —  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Rhinelander  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Rice  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Rice  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Riegelman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Martin  L.  Riesman  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Robinson  — 

Rhode    Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Roitman  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  W.  Harris  Roome  —  New  York 
Mrs.  M.  Roos  —  New  York 
Mr.  A.  Rosenbaum  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Rosenberg  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Rosenthal  —  New  York 
Mr.  Laurence  B.  Rossbach  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  Rous  —  New  York 
Mr:  Aaron  H.  Rubenfeld  —  New  York 
Dr.  I.  C.  Rubin  —  New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Julia  M.  Russo  —  Rhode  Island 


Dr.  M.  Sagendorph  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Sal  ant  —  New  York 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson  —  New  York 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sappington  —  Maryland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Savran  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  New  York 

Mr.  Jacob  H.  Scheuer  —  New  York 

Mrs.   Fred   Schloss  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Victor  A.  Schwartz  —  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Edith  Scoville  —  New  York 

Miss  Grace  Scoville  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder  —  New  Jersey 

Miss  May  Seeley  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Isaac  W.  Seeman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  George  Segal  —  New  York 

Mr.  Philip  Shapiro  —  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Sharp  —  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Shaw  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  William  H.  Shehadi  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Alfred  Sheldon  —  Louisiana 
Miss  Helen  M.  Shire  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Shorr  —  New  York 
Miss  Kathleen  Sibley  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  R.  Siedenburg  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ben  Sinel  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Sinn  —  New  York 
Dr.  Olga  Sitchevska  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Slade  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Floyd  O.  Slate  —  Indiana 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA    (Concluded) 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Milton  Smith  — 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  Henry  Oliver  Smith  —  New  York 
Miss  Hope  Smith  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Smith  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  J.  B.  Smith  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  W.  J.  B.  Smith  -  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marion  E.  Solodar  —  New  York 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Solomon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Otis  S.  Southworth  —  California 
Miss  Frieda  S.  Spatz  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Girard  Spencer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Sperber  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Florence  E.  Stark  —  Washington,  D.C. 
Miss  Sophie  B.  Steele  —  New  York 
Mr.  Porter  Steele  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Julius  Steiner  —  New  York 
Miss  Fredericka  Steiner  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Steinert  —  New  York 
Miss  Rose  C.  Stern  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Stanford  Stevens  —  New  York 
Mr.  M.  H.  Stieglitz  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Strauss  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Street  —  New  York 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Stroheim  —  New  York 
Dr.  George  T.  Strode  —  New  York 
Mrs.  James  R.  Strong  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  S.  Clarence  Stuart  —  New  York 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Stumpfe  —  Colorado 
Mrs.  David  Sumney  —  New  York 
Summit  School  of  Music  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  M.  A.  Sunderland  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Sverdlik  —  New  York 
Mr.  Simon  Sverdlik  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Swan  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Gerard  Swope  —  New  York 

Miss  Eliza  F.  W.  Taft  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  J.  Alden  Talbot  —  New  York 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Taylor  —  California 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Terradell  —  New  York 

Mr.  Harry  Tetelman  —  New  York 

Miss  Ruth  F.  T.  Thomson  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Thomson  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Tillinghast  —  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Willoughby  Todd  —  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Elsie  Toffler  —  New  York 

Mr.  S.  H.  Tolles,  Jr.  -  Ohio 

Mr.  Stirling  Tomkins  —  New  York 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Towle  —  Pennsylvania 

Miss  M.  A.  Townsend  —  New  York 

Miss  Ruth  Tripp  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York 


Miss  Alice  Tully  —  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Turnbull  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Byron  E.  VanRaalte  —  New  York 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Vaughan  —  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Anne  T.  Vernon  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Virgin  —  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Vogel  —  New  York 

Mr.  Herman  Vos  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Richmond  Viall  —  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Leona  M.  Wagener  —  Washington 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Wakefield  -  New  York 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Walker  —  Colorado 
Mrs.  Helen  W.  Walker  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Wallace  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  J.  Warner  — 

Connecticut 
Mr.  Eugene  Warren  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Webber  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Leo  Wechsler  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Weeden  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Leon  J.  Weil  —  New  York 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Weill  —  California 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Weinberg  —  New  York 
Mr.  Louis  Weisberg  —  New  York 
Mr.  Mark  Weisberg  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch  —  Connecticut 
Dr.  H.  L.  Wenig  —  New  York 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Gustave  J.  S.  White  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Whitmarsh  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Helen  L.  Whiton  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Wyman  Whittemore  —  Virginia 
Mrs.  H.  VanWyck  Wickes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Morton  Wild  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Bernard  T.  Williams  —  Hartford 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Williams  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Wilson  —  New  York 
Miss  Ellen  Winsor  —  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Harold  Wisan  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ralph  Wolf  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Wood  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mabel  Woolsey  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Wright  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Lucien  Wulsin  —  Ohio 

Mr.  Victor  S.  Yarros  —  California 
Mr.  Art  Yellen  —  New  York 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the  greatest 
possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object  are  invited 
to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current  season  will  be  gratefully 
accepted  up  to  August  31,  1948,  and  may  be  made  by  check  payable  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston.  There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 
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various  uses.  He  wrote  music  for  Sergei  Eisenstein's  film  "Ivan 
the  Terrible"  and  for  another  film  on  Kotovsky,  a  hero  of  1918. 
"The  Ballad  of  the  Unknown  Boy"  is  a  patriotic  cantata  for  orchestra, 
chorus,  soprano  and  dramatic  tenor  to  a  text  by  Pavel  Antokolsky. 
He  completed  his  Seventh  Sonata  for  Piano  (which  was  performed 
in  this  country  last  season)  and  is  said  to  be  at  work  on  his  Eighth. 
He  also  wrote  a  Sonata  for  Flute  and  Piano  with  an  alternate  version 
for  violin  and  piano.  He  made  an  orchestral  suite  from  his  Opera 
"Semyon  Kotko."  He  completed  the  Ballet  "Cinderella"  in  1943  and 
prepared  songs  for  an  operatic  version  of  this  score.  His  "March  for 
Victory,"  written  for  brass  band,  had  its  first  American  performance 
when  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  it  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  on  May  31  as  part  of  a  "Salute  to  the  GI's  of  the  United 
Nations,"  sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship.  This  march  bears  the  opus  number  99.  Opus  100  is  the 
Fifth  Symphony,  which  was  composed  in  the  summer  of  1944.  The 
manuscript  score  of  this  symphony  has  recently  been  received  by  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  who  plans  to  give  the  music  its  first  American  per- 
formance shortly.  One  of  Prokofieff's  latest  works  is  "A  Summer'* 
Day,"  a  revision  for  small  orchestra  of  seven  children's  songs. 

[COPYRIGHTED] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  43 
By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  December  8,  1865,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland 


Begun  in  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1901,  the  symphony  was  completed  in  Finland 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  first  performed  on  March  8,  1902,  at  Helsinki 
under  the  composer's  direction.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas,  Conductor,  January  2,  1904. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  on  March  11  of 
the  same  year. 

The  Second  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Axel  Carpelan. 

ryuE  Second  Symphony  proclaims  Sibelius  in  his  first  full-rounded 
maturity,  symphonically  speaking.  He  has  reached  a  point  in  his 
exuberant  thirties  (as  did  also  Beethoven  with  his  "Eroica"  and 
Tchaikovsky  with  his  Fourth  at  a  similar  age)  when  the  artist  first 
feels  himself  fully  equipped  to  plunge  into  the  intoxicating  realm  of 
the  many-voiced  orchestra,  with  its  vast  possibilities  for  development. 
Sibelius,  like  those  other  young  men  in  their  time,  is  irrepressible 
in   his  new   power,  teeming  with  ideas.   His  first  movement  stride? 
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LIST   OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Brooklyn  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1947-1948 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  36 

IV     March  19 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I     November  14 

Haydn Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  95 

III     February  20 

Hindemith Symphonia  Serena 

III     February  20 

Mendelssohn Concerto  No.   1,  in  G  minor  for 

piano  and  orchestra,  Op.  25 

I     November     14 
Soloist:  Lukas  Foss 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  K.  551    ("Jupiter") 

V  April   16 

Nabokov "The  Return  of  Pushkin,"  An  Elegy  in  Three 

Parts  for  High  Voice  and  Orchestra 

II     January  16 
Soloist:   Marina  Koshetz 

Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

II     January  16 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Second  Suite 

V  April  16 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet   (Second  Suite) 

IV     March  19 

William  Sghuman Symphony  No.  3 

I     November  14 

Sibelius. .Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

III     February  20 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

V  April  16 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor,  Op.  17 

IV     March  19 

Air  of  Tatiana  ("Letter  Scene")  from  "Eugene  Oniegin"  (Act  I) 

II     January  16 
Soloist:  Marina  Koshetz,  Soprano 

"Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Orchestral  Fantasia  (after  Dante) ,  Op.  32 

II     January  16 
Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concerts  of  February  20  and  March  19. 
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forward  confidently,  profusely,  gleaming  with  energy.  The  Finale 
exults  and  shouts.  Who  shall  say  that  one  or  all  of  these  three  sym- 
phonies overstep,  that  the  composer  should  have  imposed  upon 
himself  a  judicious  moderation?  Sober  reflection  was  to  come  later 
in  the  lives  of  each,  find  its  expression  in  later  symphonies.  Perhaps 
the  listener  is  wisest  who  can  forego  his  inclinations  toward  prudent 
opinion,  yield  to  the  mood  of  triumph  and  emotional  plenitude, 
remember  that  that  mood,  once  outgrown,  is  hard  to  recapture. 

Copiousness  is  surely  the  more  admissible  when  it  is  undoubtedl) 
the  message  of  an  individual,  speaking  in  his  own  voice.  The  traits 
of  Sibelius'  symphonic  style  —  the  fertility  of  themes,  their  gradual 
divulging  from  fragmentary  glimpses  to  rounded,  songful  completion, 
the  characteristic  accompanying  passages  —  these  have  their  beginnings 
in  the  first  tone  poems,  their  tentative  application  to  symphonic  uses 
in  the  First  Symphony,  their  full,  integrated  expression  in  the  Second. 

Sibelius  begins  his  Second  Symphony  with  a  characteristic  string 
figure,  a  sort  of  sighing  pulsation,  which  mingles  with  the  themes  in 
the  first  pages  and  recurs  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  One  would  look 
in  vain  for  a  "first"  and  "second"  theme  in  the  accepted  manner. 
There  is  a  six  bar  melody  for  the  wood  winds,  a  theme  given  out  by 
the  bassoons,  another  of  marked  and  significant  accent  for  the  violins, 
and  another,  brief  but  passionate,  for  the  violins.  These  themes  are 
laid  forth  simply,  one  after  the  other,  with  no  transitions  or  prepara- 
tions. Yet  the  tale  is  continuous  as  if  each  suggested,  quite  naturally, 
the  next.  There  follows  the  theme  for  the  flutes  which  Cecil  Gray 
refers  to  as  what  "would  in  ordinary  parlance,  no  doubt,  be  called 
the  'first  subject.'  "  It  appears  as  nothing  more  than  a  high  sustained 
C-sharp,  followed  by  a  sort  of  shake  and  a  descending  fifth.  The  phrase 
would  be  quite  meaningless  outside  of  its  context,  but  Sibelius  uses 
it  with  sure  effect  over  the  initial  string  figure  to  cap  his  moments  of 
greatest  tension,  and  finally  increases  it  by  twice  its  length  to  an  elo- 
quent period.  The  initial  scraps  of  themes  succeed  each  other,  are 
combined,  gather  meaning  with  development.  The  whole  discourse 
unfolds  without  break,  coheres  in  its  many  parts,  mounts  with  well- 
controlled  graduation  of  climax.  The  fusion  of  many  elements  is  be- 
yond the  deliberate  analyst.  It  bespeaks  a  full  heart,  a  magnificent 
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fertility,  an  absorption  which  pervades  all  things  and  directs  them  to 
a  single  end. 

The  slow  movement  opens,  as  did  the  first,  with  a  string  figure 
which  is  an  accompaniment  and  yet  far  more  than  an  accompani- 
ment. Various  wood  winds  carry  the  burden  of  melody,  introduced 
and  maintained  in  an  impassioned  minor,  lugubre.  Thematic  snatches 
of  melody  follow  each  other  in  rich  profusion.  In  the  opening  move- 
ment, Sibelius  has  made  telling  use  of  the  time-honored  contrast  be- 
tween the  lyric  and  the  incisive,  proclamatory  elements.  In  his  andante 
this  sharp  opposition  is  notably  increased.  An  oratorical,  motto-like 
theme,  launched  by  stormy,  ascending  scales,  keeps  drama  astir.  As  the 
melodic  themes  recur,  an  undercurrent  of  the  spinning,  whirring 
figures  in  the  strings,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  score  of 
Sibelius,  dramatizes  lyricism  itself. 

The  third  movement  pivots  upon  a  swift  6-8  rhythm;  it  suggests 
Beethoven  in  its  outward  contour,  but  is  more  tumultuous  than  gay. 
A  suspensive  pause  with  pianissimo  drum  taps  introduces  the  tender 
trio  in  which  the  oboe  sings  a  soft  melody  which  is  echoed  by  its 
neighbors  and  subsides  in  a  pianissimo  from  the  solo  'cello.  It  is  as 
peaceful  and  unruffled  in  this  symphony  of  violent  contrasts  as  its 
surroundings  are  stormy.  The  vivacissimo  and  trio  are  repeated  —  with 
a  difference. 

There  creeps  into  the  trio,  at  first  hardly  perceptibly,  the  solemn 
chant  of  the  finale,  as  yet  but  softly  intoned,  and  adroitly,  without 
any  sense  of  hopping  over  an  awkward  stile,  the  master  leads  his 
hearers  straight  into  the  finale,  which  is  at  once  in  full  course.  There 
are  two  principal  themes,  the  first  making  itself  known  as  an  elemen- 
tary succession  of  half  notes,  the  second  a  longer  breathed,  incendiary 
melody  with  an  accompanying  scale  figure  adding  fuel  to  its  flame. 
The  structure*  of  the  movement  is  traditional,  with  two  themes  alter- 
nating, interlarded  with  episodic  matter;  the  simple  scheme  serves  its 
contriver  in  building  with  great  skill  a  long  and  gradual  ascent  to  a 
climax  in  full  splendor.  Rising  sequences,  mounting  sonorities,  con- 
tribute to  the  impressiveness  of  the  final  conflagration. 

•  Bengt  de  Torne  points  out  in  his  "Sibelius  —  A  Close-Up,"  that  this  finale  is  in  reality 
a  "classical  sonata  movement,"  which,  "having  no  big  coda  like  those  to  be  found  in 
Beethoven's  work,  .  .  .  preserves  the  form  of  a  Mozart  allegro."  Yet  D.  Millar  Craig,  the 
English  commentator,  writes  of  the  "big  coda"  to  this  movement.  That  two  analysts  should 
choose  for  disagreement  over  nomenclature  this  particular  ringing  and  clarion  conclusion 
is  only  less  surprising  than  that  it  should  be  associated  in  any  way  with  Mozartean  poise. 
Mr.  Torne  allays  the  perplexity  which  his  academic  comparison  arouses  by  adding:  "Like 
all  true  innovators  —  and  unlike  those  whose  bloodless,  intellectual  productions  aim  at 
overthrowing  the  great  traditions  in  art  —  Sibelius  believes  that  the  new  and  transform- 
ins:  ideas  must  come  from  within,  not  from  the  exterior  form.  And  like  Dante  he  is  a 
revolutionary    by    temperament    although    a    conservative    by    opinion." 

[copyrighted] 
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Program 

Bach Brandenburg  Concerto   No.    1,   in   F   major 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Minuet;  Trio;  Polacca 

IV.  Allegro 

Ravel "Ma  Mere  l'Oye"  ("Mother  Goose"),  Five  Children's  Pieces 

I.     Pavane  de  la  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant 
(Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty) 
II.     Petit  Poucet 

(Hop  o'  My  Thumb) 

III.  Laideronnette,  Imp£ratrice  des  Pagodes 

(Laideronnette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas) 

IV.  Les  Entretiens  de  la  Belle  et  de  la  Bete 

(Beauty  and  the  Beast  Converse) 

V.    Le  Jardin  Feerique 

(The  Fairy  Garden) 

INTERMISSION 

Strauss "Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem   (after  Lenau),  Op.  20 

Prokofieff Final  Dance  from  the  Ballet 

"Chout"   ("Buffoon"),  Op.  21 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Op.  82 

I.  |  Tempo  molto  moderato 

II.  \  Allegro  moderato,  ma  poco  a  poco  stretto 

III.  Andante  mosso,  quasi  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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CONCERTO,  F  MAJOR,  NO.  1    (of  the  Brandenburg  Set) 
By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig  on  July  28,  1750 


Bach  presented  his  six  "Brandenburg"  Concertos  to  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg 
in  1721. 

The  autograph  title  of  the  First  is  as  follows:  "Concerto  imo  a  2  Corni  di 
Caccia.  3  Hautb.  e  Bassono.  Violino  Piccolo  concertato.  2  Violini,  una  Viola  e 
Violoncello,  col  Basso  Continuo." 

This  Concerto  was  performed  at  two  Berkshire  Festival  concerts  at  Tanglewood 
on  July   13  and   15,  1947,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting. 

The  great  variety  among  the  six  Brandenburg .  Concertos  lies  both 
in  the  various  combinations  of  instruments  and  in  the  ways  they 
are  juxtaposed  and  divided  and  treated.  The  First  Concerto  balances 
the  strings  and  continuo  with  two  "Hunting"  horns  (without  valves 
and  capable  of  high  harmonics) ,  three  oboes,  bassoon  (which  doubles 
the  'cello  part  except  in  the  first  trio) ,  and  the  violino  piccolo,  which 
is  the  principal  solo  instrument.  The  violino  piccolo,  or  Quartgeige, 
obsolete  shortly  after  Bach's  time,  was  a  three-quarter  sized  violin 
tuned  a  minor  third  higher  than  the  usual  instrument.  Its  size  de- 
prived it  of  power  and  led  Professor  Tovey  to  speak  of  the  "struggling 
violino  piccolo,  that  has  more  difficulty  in  getting  the  upper  hand 
than  any  other  solo  in  the  whole  classical  repertoire"  (a  regular 
violin  is  used  in  the  present  performances) .  The  violino  piccolo  plays 
along  with  the  first  violins  in  the  opening  movement,  in  which  the 
instruments  are  all  exploited  in  full  sonority,  but  emerges  in  the 
slow  movement  as  an  individual  voice  and  so  continues.  In  the 
Adagio  a  four  measure  theme  is  played  by  the  first  oboe  and  violino 
piccolo  in  turn,  the  lower  instruments  also  taking  it  up.  The  Minuet 
alternates  with  three  trios,  the  second  a  polacca,  these  offering  a  dis- 
tinct color  variety:  The  first  trio  is  scored  for  two  oboes  and  bassoon 
only,  the  polacca  for  the  strings,  and  the  last  trio  for  the  horns  and 
oboes.  The  score  indicates  a  da  capo  of  the  Minuet  after  each  of 
these  sections,  according  to  which  it  would  be  heard  four  times,  a 
procedure  surely  more  suitable  as  background  extension  for  a  none 
too  attentive  princely  gathering  than  for  a  modern  concert  per- 
formance. In  the  score  this  minuet  movement  follows  the  second 
Allegro,  which  would  make  it  a  sort  of  pendant  to  a  complete  and 
orthodox  three  movement  concerto  grosso.  In  this  performance  the 
minuet  is  placed  where  minuets  are  expected  to  be,  and  before  what 
is  obviously  a  characteristic  full-voiced  finale. 

[copyrighted] 
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"MA  M£RE  L'OYE,"  5  PIECES  ENFANTINES 

("Mother  Goose,"  Five  Children's  Pieces) 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Giboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


This  suite,  in  its  orchestral  form,  was  first  performed  at  the  Theatre  des  Arts, 
in  Paris,  on  January  28,  1912. 

The  first  performance  of  the  orchestral  suite  in  this  country  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  Walter  Damrosch,  conductor,  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
New  York,  November  8,  1912.  The  first  performance  at  these  concerts  was  on 
December  26,  1913    (Dr.  Muck,  conductor)  . 

The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  two  horns,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  jeu  de  timbres  (a  clavier)  ,  xylophone,  celesta,  harp,  and 
strings. 

The  French  conception  of  "Mother  Goose,"  as  this  suite  attests,  has 
nothing  in  common  with  Anglo-Saxon  associations  of  childhood 
jingles.  Ravel  may  never  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Goose  of  Boston,  Mass., 
or  of  the  blithe  verses  which  she  sang  to  her  small  grandson,  and 
which  her  son-in-law,  Thomas  Fleet  (as  gossips  have  said,  in  despera- 
tion of  her  constant,  raucous  chanting)  published  as  "Songs  for  the 
Nursery,  or  Mother  Goose's  Melodies  for  Children:  printed  by  T. 
Fleet  at  his  Printing  House,  Pudding  Lane,  1719,  Price,  two  coppers/' 
Ravel's  direct  and  acknowledged  source  is  Charles  Perrault,  who  pub- 
lished his  "Contes  de  ma  mere  I'oye"*  in  1697,  under  the  name  of  his 
infant  son,  Perrault  d'Armandcourt.  These  tales  of  "My  Mother,  the 
Goose"  are  eighteen  in  number,  most  of  them  of  still  earlier  origin, 
and  otherwise  familiar  as  "Cinderelle,"  "Red  Riding  Hood,"  "Puss  in 
Boots,"  etc. 

Ravel  first  wrote  these  little  pieces  in  1908,  as  a  suite  for  piano  duet, 
for  his  small  friends  Mimie  and  Jean  Godebski,  to  whom  they  were 
duly  dedicated  on  publication  in  1910.  They  were  publicly  performed 
on  April  20  of  that  year  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Musicale  Inde- 
pendante,  at  the  Salle  Gaveau,  Paris.  The  pianists  were  Christine 
Verger,  aged  six,  and  Germaine  Durany,  aged  ten  —  one  may  assume, 
in  proper  pigtails  and  pinafores. 

The  composer  made  a  little  ballet  out  of  the  suite  for  performance 
at  the  Theatre  des  Arts,  Paris,  January  28,  1912.  In  addition  to  the 
movements  of  the  present  suite,  there  was  an  introductory  "Danse 
rouet,  et  scene/'  Following  the  five  tableaux  there  came,  as  an  apoth- 
eosis, "Le  Jardin  Feerique."  The  printed  cast  included,  besides  the 
characters  named  in  the  titles,  a  Prince  Charming,  Countess  d'Aulnoy's 


•  "The  name  was  quoted  by  the  satirist  Regnier,  more  than  a  century  before,"  says  the 
Century  Dictionary.  "Queen  Goosefoot  (Reine  Pedance),  or  Bertha  with  the  great  foot,  or 
goose-foot,  appears  as  synonymous  with  Mother  Goose  in  French  tales.  The  second  day  of  the 
year  is  her  festival,  and   is  kept  as  a  children's  holiday." 
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"Green  Serpent"  in  person,  various  royal  attendants,  six  brothers  of 
Tom  Thumb,  three  birds,  three  little  Negroes,  and  Love. 

The  following  description  of  the  pieces  was  written  by  Philip  Hale. 

I.  Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  Lent,  A  minor,  4-4.  This  move- 
ment is  only  twenty  measures  long.  It  is  based  on  the  opening  phrase 
for  flute,  horns,  and  violas. 

II.  "Hop  o'  my  Thumb."  Ravel  has  quoted  in  the  score  this  pas- 
sage from  Perrault's  tale:  "He  believed  that  he  would  easily  find  his 
path  by  the  means  of  his  bread  crumbs  which  he  had  scattered  wher- 
ever he  had  passed;  but  he  was  very  much  surprised  when  he  could 
not  find  a  single  crumb;  the  birds  had  come  and  eaten  everything  up.*' 

III.  "Laideronnette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas."  The  French  give 
the  name  "pagode"  to  a  little  grotesque  figure  with  a  movable  head, 
and  thus  extend  the  meaning,  which  was  also  found  in  English  for 
pagoda,  "an  idol  or  image."  This  latter  use  of  the  word  is  now  obso- 
lete in  the  English  language.  A  "laideron"  is  an  ugly  young  girl  or 
young  woman.  There  is  this  quotation  from  "Serpentin  Vert"  by  the 
Countess  Marie  Catherine  d'Aulnoy  (about  1655-1705)  who  wrote 
romances  and  also  fairy  tales  in  imitation  of  Perrault.  "She  undressed 
herself  and  went  into  the  bath.  The  pagodes  and  pagodines  began  to 
sing  and  play  on  instruments;  some  had  the  oboes  made  of  walnut 
shells;  some  had  violas  made  of  almond  shells;,  for  they  were  obliged  to 
proportion  the  instruments  to  their  figure."  Laideronnette  in  the  story, 
the  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen,  was  cursed  in  her  cradle  by  Mago- 
tine,  a  wicked  fairy,  with  the  curse  of  the  most  horrible  ugliness. 
When  the  princess  grew  up,  she  asked  that  she  might  dwell  far  away 
in  a  castle  where  no  one  could  see  her.  In  the  forest  near  by  she  met 
a  huge  green  serpent,  who  told  her  that  he  was  once  handsomer  than 
she  was.  Laideronnette  had  many  adventures.  In  a  little  boat,  guarded 
by  the  serpent,  she  went  out  to  sea,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
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a  land  inhabited  by  pagodes,  a  little  folk  whose  bodies  were  formed 
from  porcelain,  crystal,  diamonds,  emeralds,  etc.  The  ruler  was  an  un- 
seen monarch,  -  the  green  snake  who  also  had  been  enchanted  by 
Magotine.  Finally,  he  was  changed  into  human  shape,  and  he  married 
Laideronnette,  whose  beauty  was  restored. 

IV.  "The  Conversations  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast/'  Quotations  from 
Mme.  Leprince  de  Beaumont  are  given: 

"When  I  think  how  good-hearted  you  are,  you  do  not  seem  to  me  so  ugly." 

"Yes,  I  have,  indeed,  a  kind  heart;  but  I  am  a  monster." 

"There  are  many  men  more  monstrous  than  you." 

"If  I  had  wit,  I  would  invent  a  fine  compliment  to  thank  you,  but  I  am  only  a 

beast." 

"Beauty,  will  you  be  my  wife?" 
"No,  Beast!" 

"I  die  content  since  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again." 
"No,  my  dear  Beast,  you  shall  not  die;  you  shall  live  to  be  my  husband!" 
The  Beast  had  disappeared,  and  she  saw  at  her  feet  only  a  prince 
more  beautiful  than  Love,  who  thanked  her  for  having  broken  his 
enchantment. 

Mouvement  de  Valse  tres  modere,  F  major,  3-4.  This  movement 
is  based  chiefly  on  a  melody  for  the  clarinet,  which  begins  in  the 
second  measure.  There  is  a  middle  section  with  a  subject  suggesting 
the  Beast  and  given  to  the  double  bassoon.  The  two  subjects  are  com- 
bined. At  the  end,  a  solo  violin  plays  the  theme  of  the  middle  section. 

V.  "The  Fairy  Garden."  Lent  et  grave,  C  major,  3-4.  The  move- 
ment is  based  on  the  opening  theme  for  strings. 
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"DON  JUAN,"  Tone  Poem   (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  zu 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864 

"Don  Juan"  was  published  in  1890,  and  dedicated  "to  my  dear  friend  Ludwig 
Thuille."  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  took  place  at  Weimar  under  the  com- 
poser's direction,  November  11,  1889.  Arthur  Nikisch  led  the  first  American  per- 
formance at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert,  October  31,  1891.  » 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contra -bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

The  Grand  Ducal   Court  Orchestra  at  Weimar  acquired   in   the 
autumn  of  1889  an  "assistant  Kapellmeister"  whose  proven  abil- 
ities belied  his  years.  Richard  Strauss  was  then  only  twenty-five,  but 
he  had  taken  full  charge  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  for  a  season 
(1885-86),  and  then  had  taken  subordinate  control  at  the  Munich 
Opera.  As  a  composer  he  had  long  made  his  mark,  and  from  orthodox 
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beginnings  had  in  the  last  three  years  shown  a  disturbing  tendency 
to  break  loose  from  decorous  symphonic  ways  with  a  "Symphony"  — 
"Aus  Italien"  and  a  "Tone  Poem"  -  "Macbeth."  He  had  ready  for 
his  Weimar  audience  at  the  second  concert  of  the  season  a  new  tone 
poem,  "Don  Juan,"  which  in  the  year  1889  was  a  radical  declaration 
indeed.  If  many  in  the  auditorium  were  dazed  at  this  headlong  music, 
there  was  no  resisting  its  brilliant  mastery  of  a  new  style  and  its 
elaborate  instrumentation.  There  were  five  recalls  and  demands  for  a 
repetition.  Hans  von  Biilow,  beholding  his  protege  flaunting  the  colors 
of  the  anti-Brahms  camp,  was  too  honest  to  withhold  his  enthusiasm. 
He  wrote  to  his  wife:  "Strauss  is  enormously  popular  here.  His  'Don 
Juan,'  two  days  ago,  had  a  most  unheard-of  success."  And  producing 
it  at  Berlin  a  year  later,  he  wrote  to  its  creator,  "Your  most  grandiose 
'Don  Juan'  has  taken  me  captive."  Only  the  aging  Dr.  Hanslick  re- 
mained unshaken  by  the  new  challenger  of  his  sworn  standards.  He 
found  in  it  "a  tumult  of  dazzling  color  daubs,"  whose  composer  "had 
a  great  talent  for  false  music,  for  the  musically  ugly." 
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"CHOUT"    ("BUFFOON"),   BALLET   SUITE,    Op.   21 

(Composed  in   1915) 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


Prokofieff  composed  in  the  year  1915  a  ballet,  "Chout,"  and  another  called  "The 
Harlequin's  Story."  "Chout,"  a  ballet  in  six  scenes,  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
de  la  Gaiti  Lyrique,  Paris,  May  17,  1921,  in  the  first  of  a  season  of  performances 
by  the  troupe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev.  "Chout"  was  also  staged  in  London  in  the 
following  month,  when  Prokofieff  conducted.  The  Suite,  drawn  from  the  ballet, 
had  its  first  performance  in  Brussels  in  1924.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts,  October  8,  1926,  repeated  January  25,  1935,  and  presented 
under  the  composer's  direction,  March  25,  1938,  and  under  Richard  Burgin, 
November,  1946. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Suite  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  three  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
xylophone,  bells,  two  harps,  piano  and  strings. 

rpHE  following  sketch  of  the  ballet  was  published  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
JL  graph,  London,  June  15,  1921: 

Here,  surely,  was  a  triumph  of  bizarrerie.  In  want  of  a  better  word, 
let  us  call  the  mise-en-scene  futurist.  Chout  is  a  Buffoon  whose  wife 
also  is  a  Buffoon.  When  the  curtain  rises,  he  is  sitting  on  the  stove 
contemplating  a  trick  to  play  on  some  other  buffoons.  The  Buffoon 
Wife  is  washing  the  wooden  floor.  At  last  he  gets  an  idea,  jumps  down 
from  the  stove,  and  says  to  the  Buffoon  Wife:  "There  are  seven  buf- 


foons  coming  to  our  house  almost  immediately.  I  shall  order  you  to  get 
a  meal  ready.  You  will  refuse,  and  I  shall  pretend  to  kill  you;  after 
that  I  shall  slash  you  with  my  whip,  and  you  will  come  to  life  again; 
and  so  we  shall  be  able  to  sell  our  whip  for  a  very  large  sum."  And  so 
it  happens.  The  seven  buffoons  come,  and  after  witnessing  this  miracle 
buy  the  whip.  End  of  Scene  One.  In  Scene  Two  the  seven  buffoons 
go  back  to  their  buffoon  spouses  resolved  —  buffoon-like  —  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  whip  on  them;  kill  their  wives,  and  then  beat  them;  but  no 
beating  will  bring  the  wives  to  life  again.  End  of  Scene  Two.  Scene 
Three  shows  us  the  seven  buffoons  in  a  great  rage  at  having  such  a 
trick  played  on  them.  They  decide  to  make  an  end  of  the  Buffoon. 
He,  being  frightened,  disguises  himself  as  a  woman  cook,  and  hides  his 
buffoon  wife.  Of  course  they  can't  find  the  Buffoon,  but  the  "cook" 
has  pleased  them  so  much  that  they  take  "her"  away  to  keep  in  their 
service  until  they  can  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  hero.  In  Scene 
Four  we  discover  that  the  seven  buffoons  have  seven  daughters,  all  of 
marriageable  age.  A  rich  merchant,  bringing  his  own  bridesmaids, 
comes  to  choose  a  wife  from  amongst  them.  The  buffoon  fathers  are 
delighted.  But  the  merchant  selects  the  "cook."  Complications  here. 
Things  come  to  a  natural  climax  in  Scene  Five.  The  merchant  brings 
his  young  wife  home.  The  Buffoon,  disguised  as  the  cook,  is  in  an 
awkward  fix.  He  feigns  sickness.  "Let  me  get  out  of  the  window  for 
a  minute,"  says  he  to  the  merchant;  the  merchant  consents,  and  by 
the  help  of  a  sheet  lets  him  down.  When  he  pulls  it  up  again,  he  finds 
a  large  white  goat  hung  on  the  end.  He  is  terrified,  and  everybody 
rushes  in,  shouting,  "The  merchant's  wife  has  been  turned  into  a  goat." 
Suddenly  the  Buffoon  re-enters  as  himself.  He  has  seven  soldiers  with 
him,  and  cries,  "Give  me  back  my  cook.  How  could  you  dare  take 
her  away  from  my  house?"  The  merchant,  trembling,  suggests  that 
he  might  take  the  goat  instead,  but  the  soldiers  are  ordered  by  the 
Buffoon  to  arrest  him,  and  he  is  forced  into  giving  him  one  hundred 
roubles  "on  condition  of  not  prosecuting  him."  And  so  all  merry 
again,  and  the  Buffoon  and  the  Buffoon's  wife  have  a  glorious  time  with 
the  merchant's  money,  and  everybody  makes  love  to  everybody  else 
in  an  ecstasy  of  dancing. 

P.  O.  Ferroud,  discussing  the  ballets  of  Prokofieff,  writes  about  this 


one: 


"Chout  is  not  to  be  considered  as  popular  music  in  the  manner  of 
Russian  composers,  borrowing  constantly  from  folk  tales;  but  the  story 
of  the  jester  and  his  mate  is  drawn  so  directly  from  primitive  art 
that  it  cannot  belie  its  sources.  Nevertheless,  unlike  so  many  other 
ballets,  this  one  might  be  styled  'anti-magical.'  It  suggests  the  people 
at  every  turn,  but  a  people  of  realist  and  sceptical  outlook,  which  does 
not  believe,  even  in  the  face  of  a  moral  fable,  that  the  miraculous  is 
possible.  The  wonder-worker  is  but  a  sham.  The  burlesque  effect  is 
produced  precisely  because  the  jester  knows  the  limits  of  his  trickery, 
and  his  comrades  do  not.  And  the  music  refuses  to  help  us.  Full  of 
life,  mockery  and  caprice,  the  music  enjoys  the  fun  just  as  we  do  and 
only  intensifies  its  truculence.  It  goes  no  farther  than  that."* 

*  The  Chesterian,  March-April,   1934. 
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SYMPHONY,  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.  5,  Op.  82 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  living  at  Jarvenpaa 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  composed  in  the  last  months  of  1914,  and  first  per- 
formed at  Helsingfors,  December  8,  1915.  Sibelius  revised  the  Symphony  late  in 
1916,  and  the  revision  was  performed  December  14  of  that  year.  There  was  a 
second  revision  which  brought  the  score  into  its  final  form  in  the  autumn  of  1919. 
In  this  form  it  was  performed  at  Helsingfors,  November  24,  1919,  and  repeated 
November  27  and  29.  The  first  English  performance  was  on  February  12,  1921, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  American  performance  was  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  October  21,  1921.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  7,  1922. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

after  writing  his  Fourth  Symphony  in  1911,  Sibelius  returned  to 
l\  his  programme  music,  and  composed  "The  Dryad"  in  1911,  the 
"Scenes  Historiques"  in  1912,  "The  Bard"  and  "Luonnotar"  in  1913, 
"Oceanides"  in  the  spring  of  1914.  In  May  and  June  there  came  the 
distraction  of  his  visit  to  America.  Back  in  Finland  in  July,  he  aban- 
doned an  idea  for  another  tone  poem  "King  Fjalar,"  rejected  pro- 
posals for  an  opera  and  a  ballet.  His  musical  thoughts  were  taking  a 
symphonic  trend  once  more,  fixing  his  purpose  upon  what  was  to 
become  the  Fifth  Symphony. 

"I  cannot  become  a  prolific  writer,"  so  he  expressed  himself  in  a 
letter  at  this  time,  when  he  was  pressed  for  a  ballet  (which  was  the 
composer's  best  chance  at  that  moment  for  immediate  gain  and  fame). 
"It  would  mean  killing  all  my  reputation  and  my  art.  1  have  made 
my  name  in  the  world  by  straightforward  means.  I  must  go  on  in  the 
same  way.  Perhaps  I  am  too  much  of  a  hypochondriac.  But  to  waste 
on  a  few  pas  a  motif  that  would  be  excellently  suited  to  symphonic 
composition!" 


Sanders  Theatre      .     Cambridge 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evening,  November  25  ,  IQ47 
at  8.30  o'clock 


The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  will  be  broadcast   (9:30  —  10:30) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company. 
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The  above  quotation  is  taken  from  the  book  of  Karl  Ekman  on 
Sibelius,  an  invaluable  record  of  the  course  of  the  composer's  thought 
and  work,  with  remarks  drawn  from  his  diary  and  letters,  or  noted 
down  in  a  series  of  conversations.  Mr.  Ekman  shows  how  Sibelius 
composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  response  to  an  inner  compulsion, 
and  in  spite  of  discouraging  outward  circumstances. 

The  World  War  descended  like  a  pall  over  Europe.  It  cut  him  oft 
from  his  publishers  in  Germany,  and  from  the  royalties  which  should 
have  come  to  him  from  performances.  Sixteen  "minor  compositions," 
written  between  August  and  November,  became  to  him  a  source  of 
needed  income,  and  a  refuge  from  the  dark  period  they  marked.  The 
Fifth  Symphony,  according  to  Mr.  Ekman,  was  a  reaction  from  these 
events.  The  composer,  who  had  increasingly  developed  a  personal  ex- 
pression, independent  of  current  musical  tendencies,  now  withdrew 
quite  definitely  from  the  distraught  external  world  into  those  inner 
symphonic  springs  which  had  always  been  the  true  source  of  his  crea- 
tive growth.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  resurgence  of  radiant  and 
vital  qualities  in  his  art,  a  kind  of  symphonic  affirmation  which  had 
been  dormant  since  the  Second  Symphony  of  1902,  the  more  restrained 
but  bright-voiced  Third  of  1908.  In  the  Fifth  Symphony,  this  mood 
found  a  new  awakening,  a  new  expansion.  As  the  Fifth  Symphony  was 
taking  shape,  Sibelius  wrote  of  "this  life  that  I  love  so  infinitely,  a 
feeling  that  must  stamp  everything  I  compose."  And  the  following 
lines  are  taken  from  his  diary,  at  the  end  of  September:  "In  a  deep 
dell  again.  But  I  begin  already  dimly  to  see  the  mountain  that  I  shall 
certainly  ascend.  .  .  .God  opens  his  door  for  a  moment  and  his  or- 
chestra plays  the  fifth  symphony." 

Questioned  about  his  Fifth  Symphony,  Sibelius  spoke  of  it  with  his 
usual  disinclination  to  discuss  his  works.  "I  do  not  wish  to  give  a 
reasoned  exposition  of  the  essence  of  symphony.  I  have  expressed  my 
opinion  in  my  works.  I  should  like,  however,  to  emphasize  a  point 
that  I  consider  essential:  the  directly  symphonic  is  the  compelling  vein 
that  goes  through  the  whole.  This  in  contrast  to  the  depicting." 

The  Fifth  Symphony  did  indeed  intensify  the  cleavage  between  the 
vividly  descriptive  music  which  was  the  invariable  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  lone  symphonist,  following  some  urge  in  no 
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For  further  information,  apply  to   the  Dean 

290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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way  connected  with  the  public  demand  or  general  expectation  of 
1915.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  music  steeped  in  exotic  legend  has 
become  quite  outmoded,  and  the  symphony  unadorned  once  again 
eminently  desirable. 

The  new  symphony  was  first  performed  on  the  occasion  of  the  fif- 
tieth birthday  of  Sibelius,  at  a  concert  .in  Helsingfors,  December  8, 
1915,  Kajanus  conducting.  The  composer  was  much  feted.  Through 
October  and  November,  1916,  he  took  up  the  work  again,  rewrote  it 
in  a  more  concentrated  form.  The  revision  was  performed  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1916,  at  Helsingfors,  Sibelius  conducting.  In  the  summer  of 
1917,  Sibelius  had  thoughts  of  a  new  symphony,  his  first  important 
work  of  the  war  period  other  than  the  Fifth  Symphony.  At  the  same 
time  he  contemplated  a  "new  and  final  revision"  of  the  Fifth.  By  the 
new  year  of  1918  the  fever  of  social  disruption  had  spread  into  Fin- 
land, and  the  composer,  much  harassed  by  troublous  times,  put  his 
music  regretfully  aside.  In  the  spring  of  1918,  peace  restored,  he  re- 
turned to  his  scores  with  renewed  energy.  Soon  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Symphonies  were  both  projected,  and  the  serious  work  of  complete 
revision  of  the  Fifth  embarked  upon.  He  noted  his  progress  in  an 
interesting  letter  of  May  20,  1918,  which  gives  evidence  of  a  revision 
drastic  indeed: 

"My  new  works  —  partly  sketched  and  planned. 

"The  V  Symphony  in  a  new  form,  practically  composed  anew,  I 
work  at  daily.  Movement  I  entirely  new,  movement  II  reminiscent  of 
the  old,  movement  III  reminiscent  of  the  end  of  the  I  movement  of 
the  old.  Movement  IV  the  old  motifs,  but  stronger  in  revision.  The 
whole,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  vital  climax  to  the  end.  Triumphal."  And 
after  characterizing  the  two  new  symphonies,  he  adds  —  "it  looks  as  if 
I  were  to  come  out  with  all  these  three  symphonies  at  the  same  time." 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Time  and  careful  revision  were  to  go  into 
each  work  before  its  maker  was  ready  to  relinquish  it  to  his  publisher. 
The  final  revision  of  the  Fifth  was  not  completed  until  the  autumn 
of  1919.  The  Sixth  was  finished  in  1923,  the  Seventh  in  1924.  Thus 
did  the  last  three  symphonies  undergo  a  slow  and  laborious  process 
of  crystallization  "^he  final  form  of  one's  work,"  so  Sibelius  told  his 
biographer,  "is  indeed  dependent  on  powers  that  are  stronger  than 
one's  self.  Later  on  one  can  substantiate  this  or  that,  but  on  the  whole, 
one  is  merely  a  tool.  This  wonderful  logic  —  let  us  call  it  God  —  that 
governs  a  work  of  art  is  the  forcing  power." 


CONSTANTIN  HOUNTASIS 

VIOLINS 

APPRAISALS    •    EXPERT  REPAIRING    •    ACCESSORIES 

240  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall  Ken.  9285 


To  a  world  steeped  in  lavish  colorings,  tending  toward  swollen 
orchestrations,  lush  chromatizations,  Sibelius  gave  a  symphony  ele- 
mentary in  theme,  moderate,  almost  traditional  in  form,  spare  in 
instrumentation.  The  themes  at  first  hearing  are  so  simple  as  to 
be  quite  featureless;  the  succession  of  movements  makes  no  break 
with  the  past.  However,  any  stigma  of  retrogression  or  academic 
severity  is  at  once  swept  aside  by  the  music  itself.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  Sibelius  set  himself  exactly  those  means  which  the  matter 
in  hand  required,  and  using  them  with  consummate  effectiveness 
created  a  sound  structure  of  force,  variety  and  grandeur  which  no 
richer  approach  could  have  bettered.  Once  embarked  upon  a  move- 
ment, even  from  apparently  insignificant  beginnings,  this  unaccount- 
able spinner  of  tones  becomes  as  if  possessed  with  a  rhythmic  fragment 
or  a  simple  melodic  phrase.  When  his  imagination  is  alight,  vistas 
unroll;  the  unpredictable  comes  to  pass.  There  was  in  Beethoven  a 
very  similar  magic;  and  yet  Sibelius  could  never  be  called  an  imitator. 
It  is  as  if  an  enkinding  spark  passed  in  some  strange  way  across  a 
century. 

The  thematic  basis  of  the  first  movement  is  the  opening  phrase,  set  forth  by  the 
French  horn.  The  whole  exposition  of  this  theme  is  confined  to  the  winds,  with 
drums.  The  second  subject  enters  in  woodwind  octaves.  The  strings  simultaneously 
enter  with  a  characteristic  background  of  rising  tremolo  figures,  and  in  the  back- 
ground, through  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  they  remain.  A  poignant  melody  for 
the  bassoon,  again  set  off  by  the  strings,  brings  a  greater  intensification  (in  develop- 
ment) of  the  second  subject.  The  climax  is  reached  as  the  trumpets  proclaim  the 
motto  of  the  initial  theme,  and  the  first  movement  progresses  abruptly,  but  without 
break  into  the  second,  which  in  character  is  an  unmistakable  scherzo.  The  broad 
12-8  rhythm  of  the  first  movement  naturally  divides  into  short  bars  of  triple  rhythm 
(3-4)  as  a  dance-like  figure  is  at  once  established  and  maintained  for  the  duration 
of  the  movement.  The  initial  subject  of  the  first  movement  is  not  long  absent,  and 
brings  the  concluding  measures.* 

The  slow  movement  consists  of  a  tranquil  and  unvarying  allegretto,  for  this 
symphony  discloses  no  dark  or  agonized  pages.  The  movement  develops  as  if  in 
variations  a  single  theme  of  great  simplicity  and  charm,  which  changes  constantly 
in  melodic  contour,  but  keeps  constant  rhythmic  iteration  until  the  end.  The 
theme  sometimes  divides  from  quarter  notes  into  an  elaboration  of  eighths,  after 
the  classic  pattern.  There  are  tonal  clashes  of  seconds,  which,  however,  are  no  more 
than  piquant.  The  little  five-bar  coda  in  the  wood  winds  is  worthy  of  Beethoven 
or  Schubert* 

Characteristic  of  the  final  movement  (and  of  Sibelius  in  general)  is  its  opening 
—  a  prolonged,  whirring  figure  which  at  first  gathers  in  the  strings,  and  as  it  accu- 
mulates momentum  draws  in  the  wind  instruments.  This  introduces  an  even  succes- 
sion of  half-notes  (first  heard  from  the  horns)  which,  of  elemental  simplicity  in 
itself,  is  to  dominate  the  movement.  Another  important  subject  is  given  to' the  wood 
winds  and  'cellos  against  chords  of  the  other  strings  and  the  horns.  An  episode  in 
G-flat  major  (misterioso)  for  strings,  muted  and  divided,  leads  to  the  triumphant 
coda  of  heroic  proportions,  and  the  repeated  chords  at  the  end,  with  tense  pauses 
between.  "The  Finale,"  as  Lawrence  Gilman  has  written,  "is  the  crown  of  the 
work,  and  is  in  many  ways  the  most  nobly  imagined  and  nobly  eloquent  page  that 
Sibelius  has  given  us." 


Cecil  Gray  has  discussed  at  length  whether  these  two  continuous  movements  should 
be  considered  as  one,  and  decided  in  favor  of  this  point  of  view,  for  although  they  differ 
in  character,  he  found  them  sufficiently  integrated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  first  theme  in 
Uie  second  movement.  Sibelius  in  his  score  left  no  clue,  for  he  did  not  number  the  movements. 
1  he  composer  s  intentions  are  subsequently  revealed  in  his  letter  where  he  clearly  mentions 
the  four  movements  by  number.  Mr.  Gray  is  exonerated  in  that  he  considers  the  point 
really  academic,  and  far  less  significant  than  the  tendency  in  the  jointure  of  the  two  toward 
the  complete  integration  of  the  Seventh. 

[COPTEIGHTBD] 
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AARON  RICHMOND 
presents 


IN    SYMPHONY    HALL 

(Tickets   on    sale   during    intermission   and   daily    9    A.M.    to    6    P.M.) 


NEXT  SUN.  AFT.  (NOV.  2)  AT  3:30 

The  1st  Renowned  Pianist  of  the  Season 
CLAUDIO    ARRAU 

Of  his  last  Boston  triumph  the  "Boston  Herald"  wrote: 

"It  is  only  possible  to  say  that  he  is  the  best  pianist  of  out  time  and  to 
state  the  reasons  for  such  a  bold  assertion.  First,  he  is  equalled  only  by 
Horowitz  in  the  actual  mechanics  of  producing  tone  from  the  piano. 
Second,  he  has  no  equal  in  interpretive  judgment.  Third,  he  has  no  equal 
in   his   musical   conceptions." 

PROGRAM:  Brahms-Paganini  Variations:  Schumann  Faschingschwank  aus 
Wien:  Mozart  Rondo  A  minor:  Mendelssohn  Rondo  Capricciosso:  Bee- 
thoven Sonata  E-Flat:  Debussy  Two  Etudes  and  L'Isle  Joyeuse:  pieces  by 
Palmer,   Ravel   and   Albeniz. 

(Baldwin   Piano) 


WED.    EVE.,    NOV.    5    AT    8:30 

RISE    STEVENS 


Metropolitan   Opera   Association 
Program   of   arias   and   songs. 


(Baldwin   Piano) 


SUN.  AFT.,   NOV.   9   AT   3:30 

FIRST     PIANO     QUARTET 

of   radio   fame 

(Steinway   Pianos) 

SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  16  AT  3:30 

The  Sensational  Italian  Tenor  of  the 

Metropolitan   Opera 

TAGLIAVINI 

Only   Boston   Concert   this   season 

(Baldwin  Piano) 


SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  30  AT  3:30 

ARIAN    ANDERSON 

Only    Symphony   Hall   Concert 


(Steinway   Piano) 


THUR.  EVE.,  NOV.  13  AT  8:30  —  JORDAN  HALL 

GRILLER     STRING     QUARTET 

from   London 
Schubert   Op.    29:    Ravel:    Haydn,    Op.    33    No.    3 


CLAUDIO 


Celebrated  South 

American  Pianist 

Coming  to 

Symphony  Hall 
SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  2 

as  one  of  the  events  in 

AARON  RICHMOND'S 

CELEBRITY  SERIES 

uses  the 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

EXCLUSIVELY 


Mr.  Arrau  writes:  "The  greatest  of  pianos*  My  favorite 
beyond  comparison* 
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Stafitotn 

TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


EASTERN   HEADQUARTERS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

20  E.  54th  Street,  N.Y.C. 
IN   BOSTON: 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

160   BOYLSTON   STREET 

BALDWIN   ALSO   BUILDS 
HAMILTON,  ACROSONIC  and  HOWARD  PIANO 
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ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH    SEASON 

1947- 1948 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  [  ^Harvard  University] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-seventh  Season,  1947-1948] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 
Richard   Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 

Gaston  Elcus 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 
Paul  Cherkassky 
Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Einar  Hansen 
Daniel  Eisler 
Norman  Carol 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Federovsky 
Harry  Dickson 
Minot  Beale 
Frank  Zecchino 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordc 
Melvin  Bryant 
John  Murray 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Henri  Erkelens 
Saverio  Messina 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Hubert  Sauvlet 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 

Henry  Greenberg 
Henry  Portnoi 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

Henry  Freeman 
John  Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 
Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap6 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
Emil  Kornsand 
George  Humphrey 
Louis  Artieres 
Charles  Van  Wynbergen 
Hans  Werner 
Jerome  Lipson 
Siegfried  Gerhardt 

Violoncellos 
Jean  Bedetti 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 


Flutes 

Georges  Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
John  Holmes 
Jean  Devergie 
Joseph  Lukatsky 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Victor  Polatschek 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Ralph  Masters 

Contra-Bassoon 
Boaz  Piller 

Horns 
Willem  Valkenier 
James  Stagliano 
Principals 

Walter  Macdonald 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 
Harry  Shapiro 
William  Gebhardt 

Trumpets 
Georges  Mager 
Roger  Voisin 
Principals 

Marcel  Lafosse 
Harry  Herforth 
Rene  Voisin 

Trombones 
Jacob  Raichman 
Lucien  Hansottc 
John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Elford  Caughey 

Timpani 
Roman  Szulc 
Max  Polster 

Percussion 
Simon  Sternburg 
Charles  Smith 
Emil  Arcieri 

Piano 
Lukas  Foss 

Librarian 
Leslie  Rogers 


Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  [Harvard  University] 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,   1947-1948 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Second  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  December  16 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 

President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine 

Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller 

Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene 

Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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What  finer  gift  than  the  superb  new 

Fidelitone  Classic  ...  to  bring  recorded  music  to 

vibrant,  brilliant  life  the  whole  year  through. 

Make  it  a  "Classic"  Christmas 


She  ^^W^^WkJ? 

OUTPERFORMS  ANY   NEEDLE    YOU   HAVE    EVER   HEARD 

PERMO, ^ncott/wvafa/        CHICAGO  26 

More  Permo  Needles  sold  than  all   other  longlife   needles   combined 


Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge    [harvard  JJnivcrsity\ 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,  1947-1948 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


SECOND  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  December  16 


Program 

ELEAZAR  de  CARVALHO,   Conducting 
William  Schuman Symphony  for  Strings 

I.     Molto  agitato  ed  energico 
II.     Larghissimo 
III.     Presto  leggiero 

de  Falla Suite  from  "El  Amor  Brujo,"  "Love 

the  Sorcerer" 
Pantomime  —  Dance  of  Terror  —  The  Magic  Circle  —  Ritual  Dance  of  Fire 

INTERMISSION 

Berlioz Fantastic  Symphony,  Op.   14A 

I.    Dreams,  Passions 

Largo:  Allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 

II.    A  Ball 

Waltz:  Allegro  non  troppo 

III.  Scene  in  the  Meadows 

Adagio 

IV.  March  to  the  Scaffold 

Allegretto  non  troppo 

V.    A  Witches'  Sabbath 

Larghetto:  Allegro 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

REMINDER:   The  concert  postponed  from  November  25  will  be  given 
on  THURSDAY  January  22  {see  page  12) 
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ELEAZAR  de  CARVALHO 

Eleazar  de  Carvalho  was  born  in  Iguatu  in  the  State  of  Ceara, 
Brazil,  June  28,  1912.  He  spent  his  childhood  on  the  farm  of  his 
parents,  who  were  of  Dutch  extraction  on  his  father's  side  and  pure 
Indian  on  his  mother's.  In  1925  he  was  sent  to  the  town  of  Fortaleza 
for  his  first  schooling,  and  there  prepared  to  be  an  apprentice  seaman. 
He  joined  the  National  Navy  Corps  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  he 
served  until  his  discharge  in  1936. 

During  these  years  of  preparation  and  service  the  young  man 
managed  to  attend  two  schools  of  music  and  to  begin  a  six  years' 
course  of  study  in  composition  under  Paulo  Silva.  To  his  theoretical 
knowledge  he  added  practical  experience  by  playing  in  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Bands  and  in  the  orchestras  of  casinos,  cabarets  and  circuses. 
He  played  the  double  bass  and,  joining  the  orchestra  of  the  Teatro 
Municipal,  the  opera  house  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  played  the  tuba.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  until  he  found  music  possible  as  a  career 
Mr.  de  Carvalho  took  a  night  course  in  dentistry  for  three  years  at  the 
University  of  Brazil. 

He  assisted  Eugen  Szenkar,  the  director  of  the  then  new  Orquestra 
Sinfonica  Brasileira,  and  when  in  1941  the  opportunity  came  to  him 
to  conduct  a  concert  on  short  notice,  the  results  made  him  decide  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  conducting.  He  has  since  conducted 
many  concerts  of  the  Brazilian  Orchestra  and  opened  the  1942,  1943, 
and  1944  seasons  at  the  Teatro  Municipal. 

Mr.  de  Carvalho's  first  opera,  "The  Discovery  of  Brazil"  ("A  Desco- 
berta  do  Brasil") ,  was  produced  at  Rio  in  1939  and* was  followed  by 
another,  "Tiraden tes/'  in  1941.  He  has  written  a  number  of  symphonic 
works  and  chamber  pieces  in  various  combinations.  Mr.  de  Carvalho 
has  been  officially  honored  by  his  government  as  composer,  conductor, 
and  teacher.  In  the  summer  of  1946  he  joined  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  con- 
ducting class  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  Tanglewood,  and  last 
summer  returned  to  assist  in  supervising  the  class  and  in  conducting 
the  school  orchestra. 


GIFTS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAY 

SWISS    MUSIC    BOXES 

RECORD  LENDING  LIBRARY 
PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS 
MUSICAL  NOVELTIES 
Telephone   Orders   Accepted 
126  MT.  VERNON  STREET,  corner  of  River,  BOSTON 
CAP  9840 
Open    Tuesday    and    Friday    evenings 


It  works  both  ways  . .  •  for  a  home  or  a  business 

Whether  it's  for  your  home  or  your  business  our  protection  plan 
puts  everything  in  good  order  insurance-wise.  Based  on  a  complete 
analysis  of  your  needs,  this  plan  tells  you  what  you  have  and  what 
you  need  in  fire  and  casualty  insurance.  It  makes  it  much  simpler 
to  get  the  protection  best  suited  for  you.  It  makes  it  easier  to  keep 
this  protection  up-to-date. 

Smart  businessmen  and  homeowners  both  always  rely  on  such  a 
plan  to  get  the  best  and  most  protection  for  their  money.  Ask 
your  Employers'  Group  agent  about  it  today. 

THE   EMPLOYERS'   GROUP 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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SYMPHONY  FOR  STRINGS 
By  William  Howard  Schuman 
Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 


Schuman's  Symphony  for  Strings  is  the  fifth  which  he  has  composed.  It  was 
written  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  the  foundation  made  as  a  memorial 
to  Mme.  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  Its  first  performance  was  by  this  orchestra,  Novem- 
ber  12,   1943. 

The  first  movement,  Molto  agitato  ed  energico,  opens  with  a  bril- 
liant and  incisive  theme  set  forth  by  the  violins  in  unison  on  the 
G  strings,"  fortissimo.  The  theme,  together  with  a  second  one  of  less 
prominence,  is  developed  in  a  variety  of  harmonic  and  rhythmic 
patterns,  while  the  vigor  of  the  movement  is  maintained  to  the  end. 
The  second  movement,  Larghissimo,  begins  with  broad  chords,  but  in 
these  and  the  melody  which  follows,  the  strings  are  muted.  As  this 
melody  is  brought  to  a  climax  with  an  accompanying  figuration  in 
sixteenths,  the  mutes  are  momentarily  removed.  The  close  reverts 
to  the  first  part  and  subsides  to  pianissimo.  The  third  movement  is  a 
Presto  leggiero.  The  form  is  in  the  manner  of  a  rondo,  with  the  theme 
varied  at  each  appearance.  It  first  develops  with  short  or  pizzicato 
notes,  but  in  its  course  becomes  sustained  and  melodic,  rising  at  last 
to  brilliance,  while  the  tempo  is  not  relaxed. 


The  composer  attended  the  public  schools  in  New  York,  and  gradu- 
ated with  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Arts  degrees  from 
Columbia  University.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony,  of 
Charles  Haubiel  in  counterpoint,  and  studied  composition  in  a  more 
general  sense  with  Roy  Harris.  He  attended  the  Mozarteum  Academy, 
in  Salzburg,  Austria.  He  taught  for  several  years  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
College,  in  Bronxville,  New  York,  and  is  interested  in  problems  of 
progressive  education  in  relation  to  the  arts.  He  held  a  Guggenheim 
fellowship    (1939-40,   1940-41). 

He  has  served  as  editor  for  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  and  in  1945  became 
President  of  the  Julliard  School  of  Music. 

Schuman's  American  Festival  Overture,  composed  in  the  summer 
of  1939  for  special  concerts  of  American  music  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  was  first  performed  at  one  of  these  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  October  6,  1939.  The  music  of  William  Schuman 
was  first  performed  by  a  major  orchestra  when  his  Second  Symphony 
was  introduced  in  Boston,  in  February,  1939.  The  Third  Symphony, 
introduced  at  these  concerts  in  1941,  was  repeated  in  the  present 
season.  The  Fourth  Symphony,  completed  in  1942,  has  not  been  per- 
formed by  this  orchestra. 


His  "Prayer  in  Time  of  War"  was  first  performed  by  this  orchestra 
October  6,  1944,  and  his  Symphony  for  Strings  November  12,  1943. 
Mr.  Schuman  has  also  composed  a  William  Billings  Overture  (1943), 
"Side  Show  for  Orchestra"  (1944),  and  a  Violin  Concerto  (1946). 
His  Secular  Cantata  No.  2,  "A  Free  Song,"  for  chorus  and  orchestra 
(which  took  the  First  Pulitzer  Music  Prize  for  1943) ,  a  setting  of 
Walt  Whitman,  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  on  March  26,  1943. 
He  has  also  written  for  chorus  with  orchestra  the  First  Secular  Cantata, 
"This  is  Our  Time,"  and  a  Prologue;  choral  music  a  cappella  —  a 
Choral  £tude,  Prelude,  and  "Truth  Shall  Deliver  —  A  Ballad  of  Good 
Advice";  for  chorus  with  piano  accompaniment  —  "Requiescat,"  and 
"Holiday  Song."  The  Ballet  "Undertow"  was  produced  by  the  Ballet 
Theatre  in  1945. 

Chamber  music  in  addition  to  the  First  Symphony  mentioned  above, 
includes  a  Concerto  for  Piano  and  small  orchestra,  a  quartetino  for 
Four  Bassoons,  and  three  string  quartets. 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 

Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ Radio  Corporation 

of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  ARTISTS  ARE  ON 
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:a  Victor  records 


"EL  AMOR  BRUJO"    ("Love  the  Sorcerer"),  Ballet-Pantomime 

By  Manuel  de  Fall  a 

Born  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  November  23,  1876;  died  at  Alta  Gracia,  Argentina, 

November  14,  1946 


Falla  gave  his  ballet  the  subtitle,  " Gitaneria"  (Gypsy  Life)  .  The  plot  was  fur- 
nished by  Gregorio  Martinez  Sierra.*  The  ballet,  in  one  act  and  two  scenes,  written 
for  small  orchestra  with  voice,  was  first  produced  at  the  Teatro  de  Lara,  Madrid, 
April  15,  1915.  A  concert  version,  with  some  omissions  and  a  larger  orchestration, 
was  performed  at  Madrid  in  1916  by  the  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Musica,  E.  Fer- 
nandez-Arbos,  conductor.  The  suite  was  performed  in  London,  November  23,  1921, 
and  in  Paris  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  May  8,  1924.  The  first 
American  performance  was  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  April  15,  1922.  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  introduced  the  suite  to  Boston  at  his  second  pair  of  concerts  in 
America,  October  17,  1924.  The  suite  has  since  been  performed  at  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  on  October  14,  1927,  January  23,  1931  (E.  F.-Arbos  conducting)  ,  April  20, 
1934,  and  December  20,  1946. 

The  orchestral  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,'  bells,  piano,  and  strings.  A  mezzo-soprano 
voice  behind  the  scenes  in  the  ballet  is  retained  in  the  suite,  but  the  part  is 
replaceable,  as   in    this   performance,   by   the   horn   and   English   horn. 

Whether  "Brujo"  is  translated  as  "Sorcerer"  or  "Magician,"  an 
English  title  falls  short  of  the  French  "U  Amour  sorrier"  in  con- 
veying the  central  idea  of  the  Andalusian  gypsy  story.  The  plots  tells 
of  a  lover  who,  after  his  death,  returns  as  a  jealous  ghost  to  haunt  his 
sweetheart  when  she  is  wooed  again. 

This  synopsis  is  printed  in  the  score: 

"Candelas  is  a  young,  very  beautiful  and  passionate  woman  who  has 
loved  a  wicked,  jealous,  dissolute,  but  fascinating  and  cajoling  gypsy. 
Although  her  life  with  him  had  been  a  very  unhappy  one,  she  has 
loved  him  intensely,  and  mourned  his  loss.  She  is  unable  to  forget  him; 
her  memory  of  him  is  like  some  hypnotic  dream,  a  morbid,  gruesome, 
and  maddening  spell.  She  is  terrified  by  the  thought  that  the  dead  may 
not  be  entirely  gone,  that  he  may  return,  that  he  continues  to  love 
her  in  his  fierce,  shadowy,  faithless,  caressing  way.  She  lets  herself  be- 
come a  prey  to  her  thoughts  of  the  past,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a 
spectre.  Yet  she  is  young,  strong  and  vivacious. 

"Spring  returns  and  with  it  love  in  the  shape  of  Carmelo.  Carmelo, 
a  handsome  youth,  enamoured  and  gallant,  makes  love  to  her.  She, 
not  unwilling  to  be  won,  almost  unconsciously  returns  his  love,  but 
the  obsession  of  her  past  weighs  against  her  present  inclination.  When 
Carmelo  approaches  her  and  endeavours  to  make  her  share  in  his 
passion,  the  Spectre  returns,  and  terrifies  Candelas,  separating  her 
from  her  lover.  They  cannot  exchange  the  kiss  of  perfect  love. 

"Carmelo  being  gone,  Candelas  languishes  and  droops;  she  feels  as 
if  bewitched,  and  her  past  loves  seem  to  flutter  heavily  round  her  like 
marvelous  and  foreboding  bats.  Carmelo  is  determined  to  break  this 
evil  spell,  and  he  believes  he  has  found  a  remedy.  He  was  once  the 
comrade  of  the  dead  lover,  whom  he  knew  as  a  typically  faithless  and 

*  Sierra's   plays,    "A   Romantic   Young   Lady,"    "Cradle  Song,"   and   "The  Kingdom  of   God," 
have  been  performed  in  Boston. 
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jealous  Andalusian  gallant.  Since  he  appears  to  retain,  even  after  death, 
his  fancy  for  beautiful  women,  he  must  be  taken  on  his  weak  side  and 
diverted  by  means  of  a  decoy,  Lucia,  a  young  and  enchantingly  pretty 

"Lucia,  out  of  love  for  Candelas  and  from  feminine  curiosity,  would 
flirt  even  with  a  ghost,  and  anyway  the  dead  was  so  mirthful  in  life! 
And  so  eventually  the  Spectre  appears  and  makes  love  to  Lucia,  whose 
coquetry  almost  brings  him  to  despair.  In  the  meantime,  Carmelo 
succeeds  in  convincing  Candelas  of  his  love  and  good  faith,  and  life 
triumphs  over  death  and  over  the  past.  The  lovers  at  last  exchange 
the  kiss  that  defeats  the  evil  influence  of  the  Spectre,  who  perishes, 
definitely  conquered  by  love." 

A  statement  published  when  "El  Amor  Brujo"  first  appeared  made 
it  known  that  "the  composer,  whose  feeling  for  and  command  of  his 
country's  folk-music  are  well-known,  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  write  true  gypsy  music  by  restricting  himself  to  instrumental  dances 
alone,  and  without  resorting  to  the  gypsies'  most  characteristic  feature: 
their  songs.  But  he  has  by  no  means  used  actual  folk-melodies:  every 
song  is  his  own  invention,  and  it  is  his  particular  glory  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  it  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  they  are  not 
actual  popular  material." 

In  his  invaluable  study  of  "Manuel  de  Falla  and  Spanish  Music" 
J.  B.  Trend  speaks  highly  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  ballet,  which  he 
considers  cannot  be  conveyed  in  anything  less  than  a  danced  perform- 
ance. "When  the  rhythms  can  be  seen  as  well  as  heard  and  when  they 
take  plastic  shape  before  our  eyes,  we  realize  what  a  masterpiece  the 
work  is." 

"The  composer  has  kept  the  stage  in  his  mind  from  beginning  to 
end.  Not  only  the  rhythms,  but  the  shapes  of  the  phrases  are  all 
thought  of  in  terms  of  the  dance;  and  when  these  are  interpreted 
by  the  greatest  living  Spanish  dancer,  the  invisible  movement  of  the 
music  and  the  visible  motions  of  the  dance  seem  to  be  all  one;  the 
dance  is  a  consequence  of  the  music.  This  unity  is  preserved  in  the 
performances  given  by  'La  Argentina.'*  A  rehearsal  by  her  is  a  mar- 
vellous object-lesson  in  how  such  a  thing  should  be  done.  Given  the 
music  with  the  proper  tempi  and  the  rhythms  as  the  composer  directs, 
La  Argentina  takes  charge  of  all  the  rest.  She  knows  exactly  what  she 
wants  and  how  to  get  it.  Not  a  detail  escapes  her.  Every  movement 
of  her  small  corps-de-ballet,  every  effect  of  lighting,  must  be  tried 
again  and  again  until  it  is  perfect.  One  of  the  dancers,  for  instance, 
may  not  be  Spanish  and  may  not  move  a  certain  portion  of  her 
anatomy  exactly  as  a  Spanish  dancer  would  move  it.  She  must  go  on 
trying  until  she  does  so.  The  lighting  may  not  be  up-to-date,  even  in 
Paris;  La  Argentina  finds  out  exactly  what  can  be  done  with  the  means 
at  hand  and  then  insists  that  it  shall  be  done,  every  time,  at  exactly 
the  right  instant.  The  ghost  must  appear  as  if  from  nowhere.  A  mo- 
ment ago  he  was  not  there.  Three  sighing  chords  for  strings,  followed 
by  an  agitated  phrase  for  muted  trumpet,  and  there  he  stands  —  with 

*  "La  Argentina"  included  the  "Ritual  Fire  Dance"  from  "El  Amor  Brujo"  at  her  perform- 
ances in  Symphony  Hall,  November  27,  1928,  and  November  23,  1929.  She  performed  the 
"Dance  of  Terror"  October  21,  1930.  The  ballet  was  performed  by  Leo  Wiener  and  his 
group  at  a   "Pop"  concert  in   Symphony  Hall,   May   14,   1934. 
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a  green,  phosphorescent  light  on  his  unshaven  chin,  as  if  he  had  just 
come  out  of  his  grave  and  had  brought  his  own  glowworms  with  him. 
There  must  be  no  suggestion  of  his  'walking  on'  and  being  picked 
up  afterwards  by  a  green  spotlight.  These  things  must  happen  as  if  by 
magic  —  they  must  happen,  that  is,  by  music.  Everybody  concerned  in 
the  performance  must  make  his  or  her  own  particular  movements  with 
the  musicianship  and  inevitability  of  a  trained  dancer.  Then  we  get 
a  performance  second  to  none  and  realize  that,  between  them,  Falla 
and  La  Argentina  have  created  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of 
modern  times." 

Mr.  Trend  calls  this  "Falla's  greatest  triumph  in  the  purely  Spanish 
manner;  it  is  music  which  anyone  could  recognize  immediately  as 
being  Spanish,  because  of  the  Andaluz  'idiom'  in  which  it  is  written. 
Critics,  from  the  first,  have  classified  it  as  folk  or  'nationalistic'  music. 
I  have  the  best  authority  —  the  composer's  own  —  for  stating  that  there 
is  not  a  single  folk-tune  in  it,  anywhere,  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
rhythms  of  Andalusian  dance  were  running  in  his  head,  but  there  are 
no  quotations.  .  .  .  The  importance  of  the  rhythm  has  already  been 
pointed  out.  It  is  not  that  Falla  depends  on  the  purely  physical  or 
nervous  appeal  of  repeated  rhythmic  figures.  He  alternates  and  con- 
trasts varied  rhythms,  makes  counterpoints  of  them,  and  plays  off  one 
against  the  other.  But  the  difficulty  which  some  conductors  experience 
is  to  make  the  rhythms  articulate.  It  is  a  question  not  of  pace,  but  of 
clearness.  Falla  takes  endless  pains  to  mark  everything  and  leave 
nothing  to  chance;  and  his  interpreters  have  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  the  effects  of  notes  marked  >  and  those  with  only—.  His 
music  requires,  too,  as  a  rule,  a  definite  accent  on  the  first  beat  of  the 
bar.  Anyone  who  is  at  all  intimately  concerned  with  the  production 
or  rehearsal  of  one  of  these  works  will  find  himself  going  about, 
grunting  the  rhythms  not  altogether  inaudibly,  much  as  Beethoven  is 
said  to  have  done  when  he  went  for  a  country  walk.  It  is  as  near  the 
mind  of  Beethoven,  perhaps,  as  any  of  us  are  ever  likely  to  get." 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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at  8.30  o'clock 
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The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  will  be  broadcast   (9:30  —  10:30) 
on   the  network  of  the  American   Broadcasting  Company 
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FANTASTIC   SYMPHONY    (SYMPHONIE  FANTASTIQUE) , 

Op.  14A 
By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre  (Isere) ,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


Berlioz's  title,  "Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist,"  Op.  14,  included  two  works: 
"The  Fantastic  Symphony"  and  "Lelio;  or,  The  Return  to  Life,"  a  lyric  monodrama. 

The  Symphony,  composed  in  1830,  had  its  first  performance  December  5  of  that 
year  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  Habeneck  conducting. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York,  Carl  Bergmann  conducting,  January  27,  1866.  The  Symphony 
was  first  performed  in  Boston  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  12, 
1880,  and  first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  19,  1885. 
The  most  recent  performances  at  these  concerts  were  on  October  19-20,  1945. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and 
E-flat  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  two  trumpets,  four  horns,  three 
trombones,  two  tubas,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  chimes,  two  harps, 
and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia. 

No  description  of  the  "Fantastic  Symphony,"  or  its  composer,  will 
ever  approach  in  vividness  his  letters  of  the  time,  and  the  narrative 
found  in  his  own  memoirs.  The  following  letter  (of  February  6,  1830) 
gives  a  glimpse  of  the  Berlioz  bursting  with  love  for  an  actress  he  had 
never  met,  and  possessed  with  ideas  for  a  symphony  he  was  about  to 
write.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  his  friend  Humbert  Ferrand: 

"I  am  again  plunged  in  the  anguish  of  an  interminable  and  inex- 
tinguishable passion,  without  motive,  without  cause.  She  is  always  at 
London,  and  yet  I  think  I  feel  her  near  me:  all  my  remembrances 
awake  and  unite  to  wound  me;  I  hear  my  heart  beating,  and  its  pulsa- 
tions shake  me  as  the  piston  strokes  of  a  steam  engine.  Each  muscle 
of  my  body  shudders  with  pain.  In  vain!  'Tis  terrible!  O  unhappy 
one!  if  she  could  for  one  moment  conceive  all  the  poetry,  all  the 
infinity  of  a  like  love,  she  would  fly  to  my  arms,  were  she  to  die 
through  my  embrace.  I  was  on  the  point  of  beginning  my  great  sym- 
phony ('Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist'),  in  which  the  development 
of  my  infernal  passion  is  to  be  portrayed;  I  have  it  all  in  my  head, 
but  I  cannot  write  anything.  Let  us  wait." 

The  object  of  Berlioz's  love,  by  turn  divine  and  "infernal,"  was  of 
course  Harriet  (Henrietta)  Smithson,  the  statuesque  and  "golden- 
voiced"  Shakespearean  actress  from  Ireland.  He  had  not  met  Miss 
Smithson  —  knew  her  as  yet  only  by  the  pathos  of  her  Ophelia  or  Juliet, 
conveyed  to  him  in  a  language  entirely  strange  as  he  shivered  with 
frenzy  at  his  place  in  the  stalls.  The  "Fantastic  Symphony"  was  Berlioz's 
declaration  of  passion  for  the  lovely  tragedian.  It  was  by  its  performance 
that  he  convinced  her  of  his  sincerity  and  finally  won  her  as  his  wife. 

"M.  Berlioz  was  madly  in  love  with  this  woman  for  three  years," 
wrote  Julien  Tiersot,  "and  it  is  to  this  passion  that  we  owe  the  savage 
symphony  that  we  hear  today."  It  is  possible  to  demur  that  there 
might  still  have  been  a  "Fantastic  Symphony,"  or  something  very  like 
it,  without  Harriet  Smithson,  just  as  there  might  still  have  been  a 
"Tristan  and  Isolde,"  if  Mathilde  Wesendonck  had  never  entered  the 
life  of  Richard  Wagner.  One  may  believe  that  Berlioz's  state  of  mind 
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and  heart  could  have  found  fuel  elsewhere  if  the  Irish  beauty  had 
never  crossed  the  English  channel;  when  she  returned  to  London  the 
flame  raged  with  equal  ferocity  over  Camille  Moke,  the  diminutive 
pianist  who  never  gave  him  more  than  a  grudging  share  of  her  heart, 
and  the  symphony  progressed  without  abatement.*  But  the  actress,  or 
that  composite  of  Ophelia  and  Juliet  which  in  1830  dominated  his 
fervid  imagination,  was  indisputably  the  center  of  the  vortex  of  his 
feelings  as  the  score  took  its  shape.  The  music  became  the  mirror  of  the 
unreined  speculations  of  the  artist,  as  he  paced  boulevards  and  quays 
through  sleepless  nights,  was  racked  by  emotional  storms  which  he 
himself  had  worked  up.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
waking  nightmares  of  macabre  imaginings. 

The  image  of  his  beloved  one  is  expressed  in  a  constantly  recurring 
melody,  an  "idee  fixe"  as  he  called  it,  an  obsessing  idea  which  is  almost 
a  pathological  "fixation,"  persisting  in  the  music  as  in  the  artist's 
thoughts,  becoming  by  turn  impassioned,  beatific,  remote,  ignoble,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  changing  scene. 

The  following  programme  was  published  in  the  score: 

PROGRAMME 
OF  THE  SYMPHONY 

A  young  musician  of  morbid  sensibility  and  ardent  imagination  poisons  himself 
with  opium  in  a  fit  of  amorous  despair.  The  narcotic  dose,  too  weak  to  result  in 
death,  plunges  him  into  a  heavy  sleep  accompanied  by  the  strangest  visions,  during 
which  his  sensations,  sentiments,  and  recollections  are  translated  in  his  sick  brain 
into  musical  thoughts  and  images.  The  beloved  woman  herself  has  become  for  him 
a  melody,  like  a  fixed  idea  which  he  finds  and  hears  everywhere. 

PART  I 

DREAMS,  PASSIONS 

He  first  recalls  that  uneasiness  of  soul,  that  vague  des  passions,  those  moments  of 
causeless  melancholy  and  joy,  which  he  experienced  before  seeing  her  whom  he 
loves;  then  the  volcanic  love  with  which  she  suddenly  inspired  him,  his  moments 
of  delirious  anguish,  of  jealous  fury,  his  returns  to  loving  tenderness,  and  his 
religious  consolations. 

PART  II 
A  BALL 
He  sees  his  beloved  at  a  ball,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  a  brilliant  f£te. 

PART  III 
SCENE  IN  THE  FIELDS 

One  summer  evening  in  the  country  he  hears  two  shepherds  playing  a  ranz-des- 
vaches  in  alternate  dialogue;  this  pastoral  duet,  the  scene  around  him,  the  light 
rustling  of  the  trees  gently  swayed  by  the  breeze,  some  hopes  he  has  recently  con- 
ceived, all  combine  to  restore  an  unwonted  calm  to  his  heart  and  to  impart  a  more 
cheerful  coloring  to  his  thoughts;  but  she  appears  once  more,  his  heart  stops  beat- 
ing, he  is  agitated  with  painful  presentiments;  if  she  were  to  betray  him!  .  .  .  One 
of  the  shepherds  resumes  his  artless  melody,  the  other  no  longer  answers  him.  The 
sun  sets  ...  the  sound  of  distant  thunder  .  .  .  solitude  .  .  .  silence.  .  .  . 

PART  IV 
MARCH  TO  THE  SCAFFOLD 

He  dreams  that  he  has  killed  his  beloved,  that  he  is  condemned  to  death,  and 
;ed  to  execution.  The  procession  advances  to  the  tones  of  a  march  which  is  now 

*Hippeau  has  tried  to  build  a  case  that  Berlioz's  vengeful  feelings  in  the  "Fantastic"  were 
really  prompted  by  the  inconstant  Camille.  Tiersot  assembles  the  evidence  of  dates  to 
disprove  him. 


sombre  and  wild,  now  brilliant  and  solemn,  in  which  the  dull  sound  of  the  tread 
of  heavy  feet  follows  without  transition  upon  the  most  resounding  outburst.  At  the 
end,  the  fixed  idea  reappears  for  an  instant,  like  a  last  love-thought  interrupted  by 
the  fatal  stroke. 

PART  V 

WALPURGISNIGHT'S  DREAM 

He  sees  himself  at  the  witches'  Sabbath,  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  group  of 
ghosts,  magicians,  and  monsters  of  all  sorts,  who  have  come  together  for  his  obse- 
quies. He  hears  strange  noises,  groans,  ringing  laughter  shrieks  to  which  other 
shrieks  seem  to  reply.  The  beloved  melody  again  reappears;  but  it  has  lost  its  noble 
and  timid  character;  it  has  become  an  ignoble,  trivial,  and  grotesque  dance-tune;  it 
is  she  who  comes  to  the  witches'  Sabbath.  .  .  .  Howlings  of  joy  at  her  arrival  .  .  . 
she  takes  part  in  the  diabolic  orgy.  .  .  .  Funeral  knells,  burlesque  parody  on  the 
Dies  Irae.  Witches'  dance.  The  witches'  dance  and  the  Dies  Irae  together. 

The  originality  of  the  "Fantastic  Symphony"  lay  not  in  its  pro- 
gramme: unbridled,  Hoffmannesque  fantasy  was  the  order  of  the  day 
in  France,  though  Berlioz  worked  up  a  fever  some  degrees  above  that 
of  Hugo  or  Chateaubriand.  He  led  the  pace  in  his  craze  for  Shake- 
speare and  for  Harriet  Smithson  —  but  he  was  by  no  means  alone  in 
his  enthusiasm.  The  English  Bard  had  become  the  topic  of  every 
salon,  and  so  had  his  fair  purveyor  from  Ireland.  It  was  the  theatrical 
idol  of  Paris  upon  whom  the  unknown  student  boldly  set  his  heart. 
But  that  quality  in  Berlioz  which  set  him  above  his  fellows  was  a 
burning  power  directly  to  transfer  his  emotions  into  music,  suffusing 
it  completely  with  his  mood,  his  "vagues  des  passions,"  his  melan- 
choly of  solitude. 

When  Berlioz  composed  his  "immense  symphony,"  as  he  called  it, 
with  an  eye  to  startling  Parisian  audiences,  and  to  impressing  Miss 
Smithson  herself  with  the  depth  and  enormity  of  his  feelings,  he  had 
reason  for  content  in  having  achieved  a  score  truly  monstrous  for  its 
time.  For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  symphonic  music  by  the 
year  1830  had  never  departed  from  strictly  classical  proprieties.  The 
waltz  had  never  risen  above  the  ballroom  level.  Beethoven  had  been 
dead  but  a  few  years  and  the  "Pastoral  Symphony"  and  "Leonore" 
Overtures  were  still  the  last  word  in  descriptive  music.  Even  opera 
with   its   fondness    for   eery    subjects    had    produced    nothing    more 
graphic  than  the  Wolfs  Glen  scene  from  "Der  Freischiitz"  —  musical 
cold  shivers  which  Berlioz  had  heard  at  the  Opera  and  absorbed  with 
every  fibre  in  his  being.  Wagner  was  still  an  obscure  student  of  seven- 
teen with  all  of  his  achievement  still  ahead  of  him.  Liszt  was  not  to 
invent  the  "symphonic  poem"  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  later 
flood  of  programme  music  would  be  deeply  indebted  to  its  precursor  of 
two  decades.  This  piece  of  bold  and  vivid  coloring,  descriptive  music 
in  the  fullest  sense,  finding  its  own  form  with  clarity  and  precision  of 
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detail,  was  the  first  important,  the  first  lasting  effort  of  a  youth  of 
twenty-five.  He  was  an  aspirant  to  the  Prix  de  Rome,  a  little-trained 
and  intractable  student,  looked  down  upon  with  cold  disfavor  for  the 
most  part  by  the  officialdom,  the  musical  grammarians  of  the 
Conservatoire.  He  had  contrived  some  performances  of  his  early  mu- 
sical attempts  and  had  attracted  some  attention,  but  those  performances 
were  notorious,  and  had  put  him  in  bad  odor  with  all  musical  "right 
thinking."  When  the  "Fantastic"  was  performed  at  the  Conservatory, 
November  19,  1830,  Cherubini,  the  venerable  director  who  according 
to  Berlioz  did  his  best  to  prevent  it,  pointedly  stayed  outside,  and  when 
asked  afterwards  whether  he  had  heard  it,  answered  sourly  with  his 
thick  Italian  accent:  "Ze  n'ai  pas  besoin  d' alter  savoir  comment  il  ne 
faut  pas  faire." 

M.  Boschot  points  out  that  Berlioz  finally  abandoned  his  printed 
programme,  allowing  the  bare  titles  to  suffice.  The  question  thus  re- 
solves itself  to  the  inevitable  basis  of  music  serving  its  own  ends.  As 
music,  the  symphony  must  stand  for  final  judgment,  and  as  music 
freed  from  the  prejudices  which  literary  extravagances  usually  breed, 
it  can  best  survive  the  tests  of  balance  and  continence,  integration  of 
style,  perfection  of  workmanship.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
these  literary  extravagances  did  not  really  give  birth  to  the  music,  but 
were  the  composer's  post  facto  attempt  to  justify  it.  Unfortunately,  they 
had  the  wrong  effect  upon  the  public,  who  could  not  see  that  while 
word  images  ran  away  with  Berlioz's  judgment,  tonal  images  did  not. 
When  the  music,  however  vivid,  possessed  him,  the  sure  instinct  and 
fine  control  of  the  master  were  never  relaxed. 

Robert  Schumann,  defending  the  "Fantastic  Symphony,"  made  a 
tactical  advance  upon  a  general  prejudice  against  its  verbal  explana- 
tions by  approaching  it  purely  as  a  piece  of  musical  structure,  establish- 
ing its  fundamental  soundness  as  a  symphony  before  so  much  as 
mentioning  its  labels.  (Schumann  had  no  great  faith  in  labels  —  in 
his  "Carnaval"  the  labels  were  afterthoughts).  The  Symphony  has  never 
had  a  more  tactful  apologia  than  this  one  by  the  constant  friend  of 
untrammelled  fantasy.  Writing  perhaps  for  the  benefit  of  those  German 
pedants  who  disapproved  of  "signboards"  in  music,  he  pointed  out  in 
effect  that  the  score  needs  no  interlineal  programme,  for  it  weaves  its 
own  fantasy  with  inescapable  forcefulness.  With  remarkable  discern- 
ment, considering  that  he  had  seen  it  only  in  piano  score,  Schumann 
lays  his  finger  upon  the  essential  virtues  of  the  music:  "If,  as  M.  Fetis 
declares,*  not  even  Berlioz's  best  friends  dare  break  a  lance  for  him 
in  regard  to  melody,  then  I  must  be  counted  among  his  enemies.  .  .  . 
His  melodies  are  distinguished  by  such  intensity  of  almost  every  tone, 
that  like  some  old  folk-songs  they  will  scarcely  bear  a  harmonic  accom- 
paniment, and  even  seem  to  lose  in  fulness  of  tone  when  accompanied. 
.  .  .  His  melodies  are  not  to  be  listened  to  with  the  ears  alone,  else 
they  will  pass  by  misunderstood  by  those  who  do  not  know  how  to 
sing  them  in  their  hearts;  but  for  those  who  do,  they  possess  a  meaning 
that  seems  to  grow  deeper  the  more  often  they  are  heard." 

*Berlioz  had  brought  the  eternal  enmity  of  this  influential  French   critic  upon  his  head  by 
denouncing  him  in  the  very  text  of  his  "Lelio,"  declaimed  publicly  while  Fetis  sat  in  his  box. 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,  1947-1948 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


THIRD  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  January  22 


Program 


LEONARD   BERNSTEIN    Conducting 

Beethoven .Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  36 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

Diamond Symphony  No.  4 

I.     Allegretto 
II.     Andante 
III.     Allegro 

(First  Performance) 

INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky 'Tetrouchka/'  A  Burlesque  in  Four  Scenes 

People's  Fair  at  Shrovetide 

At  Petrouchka's 

At   the   Moor's 

People's  Fair  at  Shrovetide    (towards  evening) 

Piano  solo:  LUKAS  FOSS 
BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  (born  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 
August  25,  1918)  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  then  Harvard 
College,  graduating  in  1939.  He  studied  piano  with  Helen  Coates, 
and  later  Heinrich  Gebhard.  He  was  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
in  Philadelphia  for  two  years,  where  he  studied  conducting  with 
Fritz  Reiner,  orchestration  with  Randall  Thompson,  and  piano  with 
Isabella  Vengerova.  At  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  was  accepted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  his 
conducting  class.  Mr.  Bernstein  returned  as  his  assistant  in  conducting 
in  the  third  year  of  the  School,  1942,  and  has  been  on  the  faculty  in 
the  same  capacity  since  1946.  In  the  season  1943-44,  he  was  assistant 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society.  He  has 
appeared  with  many  orchestras  as  guest  conductor,  having  first  con- 
ducted the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  January  28,  1944.  His  ballets 
"Fancy  Free"  and  "Facsimile"  have  been  produced  by  the  Ballet 
Theatre.  He  wrote  the  music  for  "On  the  Town,"  first  performed  in 
Boston  December  13,  1944,  and  a  success  on  Broadway.  In  1945  he 
became  director  of  the  New  York  City  Symphony.  He  has  conducted 
European  orchestras  as  guest  during  the  last  two  summers,  also  in 
Palestine  last  summer. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  36 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Second  Symphony,  composed  in  1802,  was  first  performed  April  5,  1803,  at 
the  Theater-an-der-Wien  in  Vienna. 

Dedicated  to  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky,  the  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  last  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  November  26,  1943. 

Looking  down  from  the  Kahlenberg  "towards  Vienna  in  the  bright, 
j  sweet  springtime,"  Thayer  found  the  countryside  where  Beethoven 
worked  out  so  much  of  his  greatest  music  indescribably  lovely.  "Con- 
spicuous are  the  villages,  Dobling,  hard  by  the  city  Nussdorfer  line, 
and  Heiligenstadt,  divided  from  Dobling  by  a  ridge  of  higher  land  in 
a  deep  gorge."  Among  these  landmarks  of  Beethoven,  now  probably 
obliterated  by  population  and  habitation,  there  stood  forth  most  no- 
tably the  once  idyllic  Heiligenstadt,  Beethoven's  favorite  haunt  when 
music  was  in  process  of  birth. 

There  in  the  year  1802,  "Dr.  Schmidt  having  enjoined  upon  Bee- 
thoven to  spare  his  hearing  as  much  as  possible,  he  removed  for  the 
summer.  There  is  much  and  good  reason  to  believe  that  his  rooms 
were  in  a  large  peasant  house  still  standing,  on  the  elevated  plain 
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beyond  the  village  on  the  road  to  Nussdorf,  now  with  many  neat 
cottages  near,  but  then  quite  solitary.  In  those  years,  there  was  from 
his  windows  an  unbroken  view  across  fields,  the  Danube  and  the 
Marchfeld,  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains  that  line  the  horizon.  A  few 
minutes'  walk  citywards  brought  him  to  the  baths  of  Heiligenstadt; 
or,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the  secluded  valley  in  which,  at  an- 
other period,  he  composed  the  'Pastoral'  Symphony." 

At  Heiligenstadt  in  1802,  almost  simultaneously  Beethoven  ex- 
pressed himself  in  two  startlingly  different  ways.  In  October  he  wrote 
the  famous  "Heiligenstadt  testament,"  pouring  out  his  grief  at  the  full 
realization  that  his  deafness  was  incurable,  into  a  document  carefully 
sealed  and  labelled  "to  be  read  and  executed  after  my  death."  Before 
this  and  after,  working  intensively,  making  long  drafts  and  redrafts, 
he  composed  the  serene  and  joyous  Second  Symphony. 

Writers  have  constantly  wondered  at  the  coincidence  of  the  agonized 
"testament"  and  the  carefree  Symphony  in  D  major.  Perhaps  it  must 
be  the  expectation  of  perennial  romanticism  that  a  "secret  sorrow" 
must  at  once  find  its  voice  in  music.  Beethoven  at  thirty-two  had  not 
yet  reached  the  point  of  directly  turning  a  misfortune  to  musical  ac- 
count —  if  he  ever  reached  such  a  point.  He  was  then  not  quite  ready 
to  shake  off  the  tradition  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  who  had  their  own 
moments  of  misery,  but  to  whom  it  would  never  have  remotely  oc- 
curred to  allow  depressed  spirits  to  darken  the  bright  surfaces  of  their 
symphonies.  Beethoven  found  a  way,  soon  after,  to  strike  notes  of 
poignant  grief  or  of  earth-shaking  power  such  as  music  had  never 
known.  He  found  the  way  through  the  mighty  conception  of  an  imagi- 
nary hero  — not  through  the  degrading  circumstance  that  the  sweet 
strains  of  music  were  for  him  to  be  displaced  by  a  painful  humming 
and  roaring,  the  humiliating  thought  that  he  was  to  be  an  object  of 
ridicule  before  the  world  —  a  deaf  musician.  That  terrible  prospect 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  driven  him  to  take  glad  refuge 
in  his  powers  of  creation,  to  exult  in  the  joyous  freedom  of  a  rampant 
imagination,  seizing  upon  those  very  delights  of  his  art  from  which 
the  domain  of  the  senses  was  gradually  shutting  him  out. 

And  indeed  it  was  so.  Writing  sadly  to  Dr.  Wegeler  of  his  infirmity, 
he  added:  "I  live  only  in  my  music,  and  I  have  scarcely  begun  one 
thing  when  I  start  another.  As  I  am  now  working,  I  am  often  engaged 
on  three  or  four  things  at  the  same  time."  He  composed  with  un- 
flagging industry  in  the  summer  of  1802.  And  while  he  made  music  of 
unruffled  beauty,  Beethoven  maintained  the  even  tenor  of  his  outward 
life.  Ferdinand  Ries,  who  was  very  close  to  Beethoven  at  this  time,  has 
told  the  following  touching  incident: 

"The  beginning  of  his  hard  hearing  was  a  matter  upon  which  he 
was  so  sensitive  that  one  had  to  be  careful  not  to  make  him  feel  his 
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deficiency  by  loud  speech.  When  he  failed  to  understand  a  thing  he 
generally  attributed  it  to  his  absent-mindedness,  to  which,  indeed,  he 
was  subject  in  a  great  degree.  He  lived  much  in  the  country,  whither 
I  went  often  to  take  a  lesson  from  him.  At  times,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  after  breakfast,  he  would  say:  'Let  us  first  take  a  short  walk/ 
We  went,  and  frequently  did  not  return  till  3  or  4  o'clock,  after  hav- 
ing made  a  meal  in  some  village.  On  one  of  these  wanderings  Bee- 
thoven gave  me  the  first  striking  proof  of  his  loss  of  hearing,  concern- 
ing which  Stephan  von  Breuning  had  already  spoken  to  me.  I  called 
his  attention  to  a  shepherd  who  was  piping  very  agreeably  in  the 
woods  on  a  flute  made  of  a  twig  of  elder.  For  half  an  hour  Beethoven 
could  hear  nothing,  and  though  I  assured  him  that  it  was  the  same 
with  me  (which  was  not  the  case),  he  became  extremely  quiet  and 
morose.  When  occasionally  he  seemed  to  be  merry  it  was  generally  to 
the  extreme  of  boisterousness;  but  this  happened  seldom." 

It  may  have  been  this  pathetic  episode  of  the  shepherd's  pipe  which 
brought  before  Beethoven  with  a  sudden  vivid  force  the  terrible  dep- 
rivation of  his  dearest  faculty.  It  may  have  precipitated  the  Heiligen- 
stadt  paper,  for  in  it  he  wrote:  "What  a  humiliation  when  one  stood 
beside  me  and  heard  a  flute  in  the  distance  and  I  heard  nothing,  or 
someone  heard  the  shepherd  singing  and  again  I  heard  nothing;  such 
incidents  brought  me  to  the  verge  of  despair.  A  little  more,  and  I 
would  have  put  an  end  to  my  life  —  only  art  it  was  that  withheld  me. 
Ah,  it  seemed  impossible  to  leave  the  world  until  I  had  produced  all 
I  felt  called  upon  to  produce." 

To  his  more  casual  friends  there  could  have  been  no  suspicion  of 
the  crisis,  the  thoughts  of  suicide  which  were  upon  him  at  this  time. 
He  dined  with  them  as  usual,  made  music  and  joked  with  them,  wrote 
peppery  letters  to  his  publishers,  composed  constantly.  His  serious 
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attentions  to  Giulietta  Guicciardi  were  then  brought  to  an  abrupt  end, 
it  is  true,  but  it  was  known  that  this  was  not  his  first  affair  of  the 
heart.  Only  after  his  death  did  the  publication  of  the  "Heiligenstadt 
Testament"  make  known  the  hopeless  and  anguished  mood  of  Bee- 
thoven in  1802. 

This  remarkable  document  was  signed  on  October  6,  and  must  have 
been  written  at  the  end  of  his  summer's  sojourn  in  the  then  idyllic 
district  of  Heiligenstadt.  The  Symphony  in  D  major  had  been  sketched 
in  part  by  the  spring  of  that  year  (Nottebohm,  studying  the  teeming 
sketchbooks  of  the  time,  found  extended  and  repeated  drafts  for  the 
Finale,  and  the  theme  of  the  Lar ghetto  —  first  written  for  horns).  The 
symphony  must  have  been  developed  in  large  part  during  the  summer. 
It  was  certainly  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year  in  Beethoven's 
winter  quarters.  It  hardly  appears  that  Beethoven  spent  this  period  in 
futile  brooding.  The  three  Violin  Sonatas,  Op.  30,  were  of  this  year; 
also  the  first  two  Pianoforte  Sonatas  of  Op.  31,  the  Bagatelles,  Op.  33, 
the  two  sets  of  variations,  Op.  34  and  Op.  35,  and  other  works,  includ- 
ing, possibly,  the  Oratorio  "Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  and  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor,  the  date  of  whose  completion  is 
uncertain. 

"De  profundis  clamaruit!"  added  Thayer,  quoting  the  Heiligenstadt 
will,  and  others  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  poignant  and  intimate  con- 
fession, made  under  the  safety  of  a  seal  by  one  who  had  in  conversation 
kept  a  sensitive  silence  on  this  subject.  Sceptics  have  looked  rather 
askance  at  the  "testament"  on  account  of  its  extravagance  of  language, 
its  evident  romantic  self-dramatization,  its  almost  too  frequent  apos- 
trophes of  the  Deity.  It  was  indeed  the  effusion  of  a  youthful  romantic, 
whose  lover's  sighs  had  lately  produced  something  as  enduring  as  the 
"Moonlight"  Sonata.  The  sorrow  of  the  "testament,"  however  ex- 
pressed, was  surely  real  enough  to  Beethoven.  He  was  brought  face  to 
face  at  least  with  the  necessity  of  openly  admitting  to  the  world  what 
had  long  been  only  too  apparent  to  all  who  knew  him,  although  he 
had  mentioned  it  only  to  his  most  intimate  friends. 

The  knowledge  of  his  deafness  was  not  new  to  him.  In  the  summer 
of  1800  (or  as  Thayer  conjectures,  1801),  he  wrote  to  Carl  Amenda, 
"Only  think  that  the  noblest  part  of  me,  my  sense  of  hearing,  has 
become  very  weak,"  and  spoke  freely  of  his  fears.  In  the  same  month 
(June)  he  wrote  at  length  to  his  old  friend  Dr.  Wegeler  at  Bonn:  "I 
may  truly  say  that  my  life  is  a  wretched  one.  For  the  last  two  years 
I  have  avoided  all  society,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  to  people 
'I  am  deaf.'  Were  my  profession  any  other,  it  would  not  so  much 
matter,  but  in  my  profession  it  is  a  terrible  thing;  and  my  enemies, 
of  whom  there  are  not  a  few,  what  would  they  say  to  this?" 
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FOURTH  SYMPHONY 
By  David  Diamond 

Born  in  Rochester,  New  York,  July  9,   1915 


David  Diamond  composed  his  Fourth  Symphony  in  1945  by  commission  of  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Natalie 
Koussevitzky.  and  bears  the  inscription  —  "Magni  Nominis  Umbra." 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  four  flutes,  two  piccolos,  three  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  six  horns,  four  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  xylophone,  bass  drum,  triangle,  snare  drum, 
tenor  drum,  cymbals,  large  gong,  two  harps,  piano  and  strings. 

Mr.  Diamond  has  provided  the  following  brief  analysis  of  his 
new  symphony: 
This,  my  Fourth  Symphony,  I  consider  my  smallest  large  symphony. 
Small  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  only  a  short  work  (only  16-18  minutes 
in  duration)  but  also  because  the  forms  are  kept  tightly  under  con- 
trol and  are  never  allowed  to  exceed  the  needs  of  the  materials. 
Large  it  is  in  the  sense  that  although  the  materials  are  of  a  modest 
nature,  they  are  expansive,  somewhat  transcendental  in  the  way  they 
go  beyond  themselves  as  they  are  motivated,  given  direction  and 
expressiveness. 

I.  Allegretto.  A  sonata-allegro  movement  in  alia  breve  tempo. 
Exposition:  first  theme  (A  minor) ,  of  a  tender  and  pastoral  lyricism 
introduced  in  two  large  phrases;  the  first  half  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  movement  in  muted  strings  (second  violins  and  'cellos)  doubled 
with  3rd  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet  accompanied  by  sequences  of  de- 
scending minor  thirds  (harps  and  strings)  and  supported  by  four- 
part  harmony  in  the  four  flutes.  The  second  half  of  the  theme  (first 
and  second  violins  and  violas  without  mutes)  is  ushered  in  by  a 
cortege-like  rhythmic  accompaniment  played  by  four  bassoons.  A 
short  bridge  section  utilizing  rhythmic  and  thematic  elements  of 
the  theme  and  its  accompaniment  devices  brings  the  second  theme 
(D  minor) ,  of  a  simple,  jovial  and  carefree  quality  played  by  the 
solo  oboe  and  accompanied  by  'cellos  and  basses  (half  arco  and  half 
pizzicato)  and  tympani  emphasizing  the  tonal-pivot  note  D.  The 
theme  is  then  restated  by  the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves  ac- 
companied by  six-part  harmony  in  the  horns.  The  development  sec- 
tion immediately  follows,  being  the  largest  and  most  extensive  section 
in  the  movement,  and  utilizing  every  bit  of  material  heard  in  the 
exposition.  After  an  extended  climax  in  which  both  themes  (the  two 
halves  of  the  first  theme  are  used  individually  this  time)    are  con- 
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trapuntally  combined,  there  is  a  short  recapitulation  of  only  the  first 
theme  with  varied  instrumentation.  A  short  coda  using  the  cortege-like 
rhythmic  figure  and  the  second  theme  brings  this  movement  to  its 
tranquil  close. 

II.  Andante.  Introduction  (Adagio) :  a  chorale-like  theme  of  a 
religious  and  supplicating  nature  is  proclaimed  by  the  brass  after  a 
one  measure  motival  announcement  by  the  woodwinds,  piano,  two 
harps  and  pizzicato  strings.  A  restatement  of  the  theme  in  the  strings 
acts  as  the  elision  to  the  next  section,  Exposition:  a  long  cantilena 
melody  (first  theme)  is  heard  in  violas  accompanied  by  divided 
strings  and  woodwinds.  The  second  theme  follows,  the  first  phrase 
stated  by  three  clarinets  in  unison  accompanied  by  other  woodwinds, 
the  second  half  immediately  following  by  first  and  second  violins. 
It  is  the  second  theme  which  is  elaborated  and  brings  about  the  climax 
of  this  movement.  As  the  climax  is  relaxed,  the  second  theme  con- 
tinues to  sing  itself  out  in  the  transition  section  to  the  coda  in 
which  the  chorale-like  theme  is  now  heard  in  three  clarinets  and 
then  elaborated  by  four  trumpets  solo.  The  first  theme  now  follows 
in  the  violins  as  harps  and  piano  embroider  gently  in  rising  and 
falling  figurations  bringing  the  movement  to  its  end. 

III.  Allegro.  The  one  brioso  movement  in  the  symphony,  this 
movement  combines  features  of  a  scherzo  movement  with  a  rondo- 
finale.  Brass  proclaim  the  theme  stridently  at  the  outset.  When  it  nears 
its  completion,  there  is  a  percussion  rhythmic  figure  (first  played  by 
the  tenor  drum) ,  —  a  Mercury-like,  sometimes  elfish  intrusion  which 
I  have  invented,  whose  magical,  unpremeditated  presence  intrudes 
itself  here  and  there  as  the  movement  gains  momentum.  It  acts  as  a 
kind  of  reiterative  censor,  enforcing  itself  more  and  more  as  the  tonal 

(realistic)  materials  of  the  movement  assert  themselves  almost  as  a 
challenge  to  this  magical,  scherzando  spirit.  Since  program-making  in 
music  is  not  my  forte,  listeners  are  free  to  interpret  this  movement  any 
way  they  wish.  I  do  not  deny  the  fact  that  I  have  chosen  materials  in 
this  movement  which  are  strongly  contrasting  in  character  (in  the 
episodes  there  are  chorale-like  progressions,  now  in  brass,  now  in 
woodwinds,  then  in  strings)  so  that  there  are  strongly  dramatic  flashes 
of  an  almost  theatrical-like  evocativeness.  It  is  as  though  what  seemed 
earthbound  at  the  start  of  the  movement,  at  the  end  is  released.  What 
that  force  is  (as  implied  by  the  materials)  which  is  released  at  the  end 
after  its  propulsive  insistence  of  the  beginning,  I  leave  to  the  listener's 
imagination  to  conjure  up.  I  will  acknowledge,  though,  that  the  entire 
symphony  was  created  with  the  idea  of  life  and  death,  —  Fechner's 
theories  of  life  and  death  as,  I  —  a  continual  sleep,  II  —  the  alterna- 
tion between  sleeping  and  waking,  and  III  —  eternal  waking,  birth 
being  the  passing  from  I  to  II  and  Death  the  transition  from  II  to  III. 
More  than  this  I  cannot  interpret  for  the  listener.  The  rest  he  must 
ask  of  himself. 

David  Diamond  studied  violin  with  Andre  de  Ribaupierre  at  the 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music;  composition  with  Bernard  Rogers  at 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  with  Roger  Sessions  and  Paul  Boepple 
in  New  York,  and  with  Nadia  Boulanger  at  Fontainebleau  and  Paris. 
He  has  had  numerous  fellowships  and  other  awards. 
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His  orchestral  works  include  the  "Psalm"  for  orchestra  (1936),  per- 
formed by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under  Pierre  Monteux; 
Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (1936) ;  Suite  from  the  Ballet 
"Tom"  to  a  scenario  by  E.  E.  Cummings  (1936)  ;  Aria  and  Hymn  for 
Orchestra,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Albert  Roussel  (1937) ;  an 
Overture  for  Orchestra  (1937) ;  Variations  for  Small  Orchestra  (1937)  ; 
Heroic  Piece  for  small  orchestra  (1938) ;  Elegy  in  memory  of  Maurice 
Ravel  for  Strings  and  Percussion  (1938) ;  Concerto  for  'Cello  and 
Orchestra  (1938) ;  First  Symphony  (1940) ,  first  performed  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  under  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  in  1941;  Concerto  for 
Chamber  Orchestra  (1940) .  The  Second  Symphony,  composed  in  1941, 
had  its  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October 
13,  1944.  The  Third  Symphony  was  composed  in  1945,  and  will  shortly 
be  performed  in  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  George  Szell. 
He  composed  the  incidental  music  for  a  production  of  Shakespeare's 
"The  Tempest"  in  1944,  and  for  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  in  1947.  His 
Rounds  for  String  Orchestra  had  its  first  performance  at  these  concerts 
April  5,  1946.  The  Second  Violin  Concerto  was  composed  in  1947. 

Chamber  music  works  include  a  Sonata  for  'Cello  and  Piano  (1936- 
38) ;  Concerto  for  String  Quartet  (1936) ;  Quintet  for  Flute,  String- 
Trio  and  Piano  (1937) ;  Quartet  for  Piano  and  String  Trio  (1938) ; 
String  Quartet  No.  1  (1940) ;  String  Quartet  No.  2  (1943-44)  ;  String 
Quartet  No.  3  (Music  Critics  Circle  Award,  1946) ;  Preludes  and 
Fugues  for  the  piano;  Concerto  for  Two  Solo  Pianos  (1942),  intro- 
duced by  Bartlett  and  Robertson  and  more  recently  by  Morley  and 
Gearhart;  numerous  songs  to  texts  by  Shelley,  John  Clare,  Katherine 
Mansfield,  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  E.  E.  Cummings,  Carson  McCullers, 
T.  S.  Eliot,  Robert  Penn  Warren  and  Kenneth  Patchen. 
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"PETROUCHKA,"  A  Burlesque  in  Four  Scenes 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 
Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 

The  ballet  "Petrouchka:  Scenes  burlesques  en  4  Tableaux,"  scenario  by  I<*or 
Stravinsky  and  Alexandre  Benois,  was  first  produced  at  the  Chatelet,  in  Paris, 
June  13,  1911,  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev. 

The  first  performance  of  the  suite  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestra  was  given 
November  26,  1920,  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux.  The  composer  con- 
ducted Scenes  I  and  IV   (in  a  reduced  instrumentation)    February  22,  1946. 

The  following  instruments  are  required  in  the  ballet:  four  flutes  and  two 
piccolos,  four  oboes  and  English  horn,  four  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  two  cornets-a-piston, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tambour  de  Provence,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  tam-tam,  celesta,  piano- 
forte, two  harps  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Alexander  Benois,  and  was 
published  in  1912. 

Portions  of  this  ballet,  such  as  the  third  scene  (the  domain  of  the 
puppet  Moor) ,  and  the  final  tragedy  of  Petrouchka  at  the  very 
end,  are  usually  omitted  in  concert  performances.  The  present  per- 
formance will  include  the  entire  score.  As  indicated  in  the  full  score, 
the  scenes  are  as  follows: 

Scene  I.     Fete  populaire  de  la  Semaine  Grass e. 

Introduction.  A  group  of  drinkers  pass  dancing  by  —  An  old 
man  on  a  platform  engages  the  crowd  —  An  organ  grinder  appears 
with  a  dancer  —  He  begins  to  play  —  The  dancer  performs,  marking 
the  beat  with  a  triangle  —  The  organ  grinder,  while  continuing  to 
turn  his  handle,  plays  a  cornet  —  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage 
a  music  box  begins  and  another  dancer  performs  —  They  cease  —  The 
old  man  resumes  —  A  merrymaking  crowd  passes  —  Two  drummers 
draw  attention  to  the  little  theatre  —  The  old  showman  appears  be- 
fore it  and  plays  his  flute  —  The  curtain  of  the  little  theatre  is  drawn 
and  the  crowd  perceives  three  puppets:  Petrouchka,  a  Moor,  and  a 
Ballerina  —  The  showman's  flute  gives  them  life  —  Russian  Dance  — 
All  three  begin  to  dance,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  public. 

Scene  II.  "Chez  Petrouchka/'  The  door  of  Petrouchka's  room 
opens  suddenly;  a  foot  kicks  him  on  stage;  Petrouchka  falls  and  the 
door  slams  —  Maledictions  of  Petrouchka  —  The  Ballerina  enters  — 
Despair  of  Petrouchka. 

Scene  III.     "Chez  le  Maure."     The  Moor  dances  —  Dance  of  the 
Ballerina  (Cornet  in  her  hand)  —  Waltz  (the  Ballerina  and  the  Moor) 
—  The  Moor  and  the  Ballerina  listen  —  Petrouchka  appears  —  Quarrel 
of  the  Moor  and  Petrouchka;  the  Ballerina  disappears  —  The  Moor 
pushes  Petrouchka  out. 

Scene  IV.     Fete  populaire  de  la  Semaine  Grasse   (vers  le  soir) . 

Nurses'  Dance  —  Enter  a  peasant  with  a  bear  —  The  crowd  sepa- 
rates —  The  peasant  plays  the  hand  organ  —  The  bear  walks  on 
his  hind  legs  —  There  appears  a  rakish  holiday  merchant  with  two 
gypsies  —  He  tosses  bank  notes  among  the  crowd  —  The  gypsies 
dance  while  he  plays  the  accordion  —  Dance  of  the  coachmen  and 
grooms  —  The  nurses  dance  with  the  coachmen  and  grooms  —  The 
masqueraders  —  A  masker  dressed  as  a  devil  incites  the  crowd  to 
fool  with  him  —  Altercation  of  maskers  dressed  as  goat  and  pig  — 
The  crowd  joins  the  maskers. 
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Stravinsky  in  i-gii,  still  a  recent  "find"  of  Diaghilev,  having 
brought  upon  himself  the  world's  attention  by  the  production  in 
the  previous  spring  of  his  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu"  soon  became  absorbed 
in  thoughts  of  a  primitive  ballet  in  which  a  young  girl  would  dance 
herself  to  death  as  a  sacrificial  pagan  rite.  Diaghilev  was  delighted 
with  the  idea,  and  visited  the  young  composer  at  Clarens  on  .Lake 
Geneva  to  see  how  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  was  progressing.  Instead, 
he  found  Stravinsky  deep  in  a  new  idea,  a  Konzertstiick  ior  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  in  which  the  solo  part  would  suggest  "a  puppet  sud- 
denly endowed  with  life,  exasperating  the  patience  of  the  orchestra 
with  diabolical  cascades  of  arpeggios."  The  orchestra  would  retaliate 
with  "menacing  trumpet  blasts.  The  outcome  is  a  terrific  noise  which 
reaches  its  climax  and  ends  in  the  sorrowful  and  querulous  collapse 
of  the  poor  puppet." 

In  these  words,  Stravinsky  describes  in  his  autobiography  the  in- 
ception of  what  was  to  be  his  second  ballet,  pushing  all  thoughts  of 
"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  for  the  time  being  into  the  background. 
"Having  finished  this  bizarre  piece,  I  struggled  for  hours  while  walk- 
ing beside  Lake  Geneva  to  find  a  title  which  would  express  in  a  word 
the  character  of  my  music  and,  consequently,  the  personality  of  this 
creature."  These  were  the  musical  plans  which  Diaghilev  found 
Stravinsky  working  upon.  "He  was  much  astonished  when,  instead  of 
sketches  of  the  'Sacre/  I  played  him  the  piece  I  had  just  composed 
and  which  later  became  the  second  scene  of  'Petrouchka.'  He  was  so 
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much  pleased  with  it  that  he  would  not  leave  it  alone  and  began 
persuading  me  to  develop  the  theme  of  the  puppet's  sufferings  and 
make  it  into  a  whole  ballet.  While  he  remained  in  Switzerland  we 
worked  out  together  the  general  lines  of  the  subject  and  the  plot  in 
accordance  with  ideas  which  I  suggested.  We  settled  the  scene  of 
action:  the  fair,  with  its  crowd,  its  booths,  the  little  traditional  theatre, 
the  character  of  the  magician,  with  all  his  tricks;  and  the  coming  to 
life  of  the  dolls  —  Petrouchka,  his  rival,  and  the  dancer  — and  their 
love  tragedy,  which  ends  with  Petrouchka's  death." 
Mr.  Edwin  Evans  gives  the  following  description  of  the  ballet: 

"The  action  takes  place  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Admiralty  Square 
during  Carnival  week,  about  1830.  Amid  the  popular  merry-making 
an  old  Showman  of  Oriental  mien  presents  before  the  public  of  the 
fair  three  animated  puppets:  Petrouchka,  the  Ballerina,  and  the  Moor, 
who  perform  a  lively  dance.  The  Showman's  magic  has  imbued  them 
with  human  feelings  and  emotions.  Of  the  three,  Petrouchka  is  the 
most  nearly  human,  and  therefore  the  most  sensitive.  He  is  conscious 
of  his  grotesque  exterior  and  bitterly  resentful  of  the  showman's 
cruelty.  He  is  romantically  enamoured  of  the  Ballerina,  but  she  is 
only  repelled  by  his  uncouth  appearance.  Compared  with  Petrouchka 
the  Moor  is  brutal  and  stupid,  but  he  is  sumptuously  attired  and 
therefore  more  attractive  to  the  Ballerina,  who  captivates  him. 
Petrouchka  intrudes  upon  their  love  scene,  but  is  ignominiously 
thrown  out.  Meanwhile,  the  fun  of  the  fair,  which  has  suffered  no  in- 
interruption,  has  reached  its  height.  A  roistering  merchant,  accom- 
panied by  two  gipsy  girls,  throws  bank-notes  to  the  crowd.  There  are 
dances  of  Coachmen  and  of  Nursemaids.  A  performing  bear  traverses 
the  scene  with  his  trainer  in  attendance.  Suddenly  there  is  a  commo- 
tion in  the  Showman's  booth,  from  which  Petrouchka  emerges,  fleeing 
for  his  life,  with  the  Moor  in  pursuit.  He  is  overtaken  and  struck 
down,  and  he  dies  in  the  snow  among  the  merry-makers  who,  mystified, 
call  upon  the  police  to  fetch  the  Showman.  He  comes  and  easily  con- 
vinces every  one  that  Petrouchka  is  but  a  puppet,  a  thing  of  wood 
and  saw-dust.  The  crowd  disperses,  but  the  Snowman  is  terrified  to  see, 
above  his  booth,  the  ghost  of  Petrouchka,  threatening  him  and  jeering 
at  his  dupes. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  Russian  Petrouchka,  for  all  his 
grotesque  trappings,  remains,  like  Pierrot,  an  essentially  tragic  figure 
—  the  more  tragic  that  he  is  fated  to  endure  his  troubles  without  the 
solace  of  sympathy.  The  discomfiture  of  Petrouchka  in  his  courting 
of  the  Ballerina  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  gentle^ 
romantic-minded  Pierrot  at  the  hands  of  the  realistic,  worldly  minded 
Columbine,  who  prefers  the  cynical  Harlequin.  In  fact  Petrouchka 
adds  yet  another  chapter  to  the  Commedia  dell'  Arte,  that  fertile  and 
glorious  tradition  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  know  only 
through  its  dregs,  the  seaside  Pierrot,  and  the  harlequinade  that  until 
recently  followed  the  Christmas  pantomime,  though  in  recent  years 
the  pathos  of  Pierrot  has  been  recaptured  elsewhere  by  Charlie 
Chaplin." 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony- 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! . . .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH    SEASON 

1947-1948 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  [^Harvard  University] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-seventh  Season,  1947-1948] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,  1947-1948 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  February   10 


Program 

RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 

Sibelius  .  .  .  . Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  allegro  energico 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Finale   (Quasi  una  Fantasia)  :  Andante;  Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Haydn Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  95 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  vivace 

Hindemith Symphonia   Serena 

Moderately  Fast 

Geschwindmarsch  by  Beethoven,  Paraphrase 

Colloquy 

Finale:  gay 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  39 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865 


w 


Sibelius  wrote  his  First  Symphony  in  1899,  and  conducted  its  first  performance  at 
Helsinki  on  April  26  of  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  of  the  work  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  January  5,  1907,  by  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  the 
only  music  of  Sibelius  which  had  previously  been  heard  here  having  been  the 
Second  Symphony,  which  Wilhelm  Gericke  made  known  March  12,  1904. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  piccolos,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  .bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp  and  strings. 

hen  the  music  of  Sibelius  was  a  new  and  strange  voice  in  the 
world,  many  curious  things  were  written  about  his  First  Sym- 
phony. Paul  Rosenfeld  found  the  last  measures  of  the  slow  movement 
"something  like  a  memory  of  a  girl  sitting  amid  the  simple  flowers  in 
the  white  northern  sunshine."  Arthur  Shepherd,  describing  the  chro- 
matic scales  in  contrary  motion  in  the  development  of  the  first  move- 
ment, wrote  of  "scudding  clouds  in  a  wind-swept  sky,  with  screaming 
gulls  rudely  tossed  from  their  course,"  while  the  more  moderate  Rosa 
Newmarch  was  reminded  by  the  score  of  "the  melancholy  grandeur  of 
some  masterpiece  by  Ruysdael."  Such  word  images  are  entirely  natural, 
for  there  never  was  a  symphony  more  suited  to  arouse  the  story- telling 
instincts  in  a  sympathetic  listener.  It  is  a  highly  dramatic  score,  with 
the  colorful  orchestration  of  the  earlier  tone  poems,  an  impassioned 
melodic  utterance  which  seems  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  words, 
possessed  by  a  dark,  yet  exulting  mood  which  at  once  invites  and 
defies  description. 

It  was  also  once  claimed  that  the  Symphony  derived  from  Finnish 
folk  song  (necessarily  by  those  who  did  not  know  Finnish  folk  song), 
and  that  it  owed  a  good  deal  to  Tchaikovsky.  These  misapprehen- 
sions vanished  as  people  became  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Sibelius  as  a  musical  personality.  It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that 
the  first  symphony  of  a  composer  in  Finland  (however  talented)  should 
in  some  degree  reflect  the  constructive  methods  and  romantic  ardors 
then  in  vogue  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  That  the  eloquent  voice 
of  this  symphony  is  the  distinct  and  unmistakable  voice  of  Sibelius 
is  no  less  apparent  because,  in  a  later  day,  he  has  departed  from  it, 
cultivating  restraint,  half-lights,  a  more  inward  structural  resource. 

The  First  Symphony  is  probably  less  racial  than  has  been  supposed 
—  though  more  so  than,  for  example,  the  unmistakably  personal 
Fourth  or  Seventh.  It  has  all  the  seeds  of  its  composer's  symphonic 
maturity,  although  only  a  modicum  of  a  device  in  which  he  was  to 
become  a  pre-eminent  master  —  the  gradual  moulding  of  a  theme 
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from  the  merest  fragment.  There  is  indeed  theme  transformation  in 
this  symphony  —  the  accumulation  of  significance  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
course —  but  there  is  the  difference  that  his  starting  points  in  this 
work  were  themes  full  rounded,  and  of  indelible  vividness  in  their 
very  first  statement.  The  "accumulative"  method  of  Sibelius  is  of 
course  not  without  precedent:  Beethoven,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
developed  his  greatest  movements  from  the  slightest  beginnings  —  the 
first  theme  of  the  "Eroica,"  for  example,  or  the  theme  of  its  final  varia- 
tions. The  striking  difference  of  course  between  Beethoven  and  the 
later  Sibelius  was  the  earlier  composer's  full  exposition  —  a  rule  of 
procedure  to  which  custom  bound  him,  and  which  lacked  force  when 
the  theme  as  first  heard  was  without  marked  character.  Beethoven,  con- 
triving a  theme  with  a  careful  eye  toward  its  possibilities  of  manipu- 
lation, dissection,  combination,  often  used  the  mere  skeleton  of  a 
chord  —  a  brief  and  pliable  phrase  eminently  useful  but  in  itself 
featureless.  The  less  experienced  Sibelius  of  the  First  Symphony,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  the  trick  of  forfeiting  exposition  and  unfolding 
his  theme  as  he  went  along,  here  chose  recklessly  themes  of  full  con- 
tour and  extended  beauty  —  themes  which  seize  the  hearer  on  their 
first  statement,  but  are  correspondingly  resistant  to  development  in 
the  full  symphonic  sense.  He  bound  himself  to  rely  largely  upon 
repetition,  holding  the  interest  partly  by  shifting  his  background  in 
harmony  and  color.  His  great  reliance  remained  in  the  strangely 
penetrating  beauty  of  the  themes  themselves,  which  grow  upon  the 
hearer  as  they  are  reiterated,  gradually  altered  to  their  further  en- 
hancement, intensified  in  the  instrumentation.  This  melodic  ascend- 
ancy makes  a  symphonic  development  in  the  full  sense  impossible, 
and  later  on  Sibelius  sacrificed  it  to  the  cultivation  of  his  field.  The 
first  two  symphonies  have  become  a  precious  and  distinct  part  of  the 
Sibelius  heritage  for  the  full-throated  songfulness  that  is  in  them. 

The  symphonist  is  not  yet  fully  awakened.  Sibelius  is  still  the  bard 
of  the  northland,  harp  at  his  side,  still  singing,  perhaps,  of  the  legend- 
ary heroes  of  his  people,  coloring  his  tale  with  a  full  orchestral  palette 
which  he  was  later  to  simplify.  So  abundant  was  his  lyric  invention 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  profligate.  The  first  movement  has  no  less 
than  six  themes  of  striking  beauty,  nor  does  the  flood  of  melody  fail 
him  in  the  later  movements.  Points  in  common  between  the  themes 
would  elude  technical  demonstration,  yet  they  follow  each  other  as 
if  each  grew  naturally  from  the  last  —  as  indeed  it  does.  The  score  and 
its  themes  are  all  of  a  piece,  unified  by  the  indescribable  penetrating 
and  poignant  mood  which  runs  through  them. 

As  introduction,  a  clarinet  sings  a  melody  of  great  beauty  over  a 
soft  drum  roll.  The  body  of  the  movement  opens  with  a  dramatic 
first  theme,  stated  by  the  violins  and  shortly  followed  by  two  "sub- 
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sidiary"  themes  of  more  lyrical  character.  They  are  not  "subsidiary" 
at  all,  except  in  the  lingo  of  classification,  taking  a  predominant  part 
in  the  movement.  The  initial  theme  is  more  largely  proclaimed,  and 
a  second  theme  is  given  by  the  flutes  in  staccato  thirds  over  strings 
(tremolo)  and  harp.  Another  theme  (which  is  later  combined  with 
this)  is  sung  by  the  wood  winds  over  a  light  accompaniment  of  syn- 
copated string  chords.  The  first  of  these  gathers  great  rhythmic  im- 
petus as  it  draws  the  whole  orchestra  into  its  staccato  motion. 

The  melody  of  the  andante  has  an  eerie  and  haunting  quality 
which,  once  heard,  lingers  in  the  memory.  It  is  first  played  by  the 
muted  violins  and  'cellos  with  an  answering  cadence  from  the  clarinets. 
Changing  its  melodic,  but  keeping  its  rhythmic  shape,  it  leads,  after  a 
curious  episode  in  counterpoint  for  the  wood  winds,  to  a  second 
theme  (horn  solo),  new  and  yet  reminiscent  of  the  songful  second 
theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  initial  theme  returns,  is  transformed 
and  intoned  mightily  by  the  wind  orchestra.  The  mood  of  peaceful 
elegy  is  finally  restored  and  the  strings  give  the  last  word,  pianissimo, 
of  the  theme. 

The  scherzo  takes  a  lingering  glance  at  the  ways  of  Beethoven,  which 
this  composer  was  about  to  leave  behind  him.  The  theme  first  appears 
as  a  fragment,  short  and  rough-shod.  It  is  little  more  than  a  rhythmic 
motto,  far  more  malleable  than  any  other  in  the  symphony.  The 
kettledrums  rap  it  out  over  a  strummed  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
and  other  instruments  follow  closely.  A  second  subject  (flutes)  is  com- 
bined with  it  in  contrapuntal  treatment  and  leads  to  a  trio  of  more 
legato  character,  where  the  wind  choir  has  the  burden  of  discourse. 

The  finale  {quasi  una  fantasia)  has  an  introduction  which  repeats 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  (it  does  not 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  score).  The  solo  voice  of  the  clarinet  here 
becomes  the  rhapsodic  and  impassioned  voice  of  the  string  body,  with 
answer  in  the  wood  winds.  The  main  allegro  molto  progresses  upon  a 
theme  in,  the  clarinets  and  oboes  which  somehow  develops  from  the 
introduction  and  in  turn  begets  a  theme  in  the  'cellos.  Another  theme, 
terse  and  commanding,  makes  its  brief  but  impressive  message  in  the 
strings.  The  movement,  still  in  imperious  vein  and  punctuated  by 
loud  chords,  reaches  the  ultimate  andante  assai,  where  the  broad  can- 
tilena which  is  the  last  of  the  themes  to  make  its  appearance,  is  de- 
livered by  the  combined  violins,  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  the  G  strings. 
If  Beethoven  set  a  long-enduring  tradition  for  a  final  apotheosis, 
Sibelius  used  it  in  his  First  (as  also  in  his  Second  and  Fifth  sym- 
phonies) in  his  own  way.  The  theme  resounds  triumphantly,  but  its  A 
minor  is  not  joyous.  The  movement  is  worked  out  with  some  elabora- 
tion, with  a  fugato  upon  its  first  themes.  The  cantabile  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  the  fullest  possible  sonority.  The  climax  comes,  however, 
as  the  entire  orchestra  flings  out  the  brief  and  striking  "second"  theme 
in  wild  exultation.  The  symphony  ends,  as  did  its  first  movement, 
with  two  dramatic  plucked  chords  of  the  strings. 

[copyrighted] 
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ANNUAL    MEETING 


r„ 


o  those  interested  in  becoming  Friends  of 
the  Orchestra  it  is  announced  that  Membership 
in  our  Society  carries  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  Annual  Meeting  which  will  be  held  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Wednesday,  February  25th, 
at  4:00  P.M. 

A  special  program  has  been  arranged  by 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  to  follow  the  meeting,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  music  the  Trustees  and 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  receive  our  members  at 
tea  in  the  upper  foyer. 

A  cheque  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer  at 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  will  constitute  enroll- 
ment for  the  current  season,  without  further 
formality,  and  an  entrance  card  for  the  meeting 
will  be  forwarded  promptlv. 

Oliver  Wolcott, 
Chairman^  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  ... 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ. .  .  .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  ARTISTS  ARE  ON 

r  s  ] 


a  Victor  records  ®^ 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  95 
By  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


This  symphony  was  listed  as  No.  5  in  the  catalogue  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  as  No.  9  in  their  old  numbering.*  It  is  No.  95 
in  the  new  listing  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  The  symphony  was  composed  in  1791 
and  first  performed  probably  in  that  year  in  London. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

This  symphony  was  first  performed  at  these  concerts  April  12,  1889.  It  has  had 
subsequent  performances  April  7,  1893;  December  24,  1896;  December  18,  1903, 
November. 24,  1916,  March  19,  1943,  and  November  22,  1946. 

as  the  Fifth  in  order  among  the  twelve  Salomon  symphonies,  the 
£\  Symphony  in  C  minor  was  among  the  first  set  of  six  which  Haydn 
composed  for  his  first  visit  to  London  in  1791.  Except  for  the  "Clock" 
Symphony,  No.  11,  in  D  minor,  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  in 
a  minor  key.  It  is  also  the  only  "London"  Symphony  which  dispenses 
with  an  introduction.  The  symphony  opens  with  a  theme  concise  and 
dramatic.  After  several  pages  of  expository  development,  a  second 
theme  effectually  dispels  any  ominous  suggestion  in  a  bright  and  lilting 
E-flat  major.  The  tune  might  well  have  dropped  from  an  opera  of 
Mozart,  Haydn's  revered  colleague,  the  news  of  whose  death  was 
destined  to  sadden  him  in  London  before  the  year  had  ended.  The 


*  The  twelve  syirfphbnies  which  Haydn  wrote  for  performance  in  London  are  here  listed  in 
the  numbering  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  together  with  the  dates  of  their  most 
recent  performances  at  the  Friday-Saturday  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra : 


Breitkopf  and  Hartel 

Date  of  last  performance 

Salomon  No. 

No. 

at  these  concerts 

1.  C  major 

97 

Jan.  26,  1945 

2.  D  major 

93 

Nov.  16,  1900 

3.  G  major  ("Surprise") 

94 

Oct.  25,  1946 

4.  B-flat  major 

98 

Dec,  15,  1905 

5.  C  minor 

95 

Nov.  22,  1946 

6.  D  major 

96 
104 

( Not  performed ) 

7.  D  ("London") 

Feb.  27,  1942 

8.  E-flat  major  ("Drum  Roll") 

103 

Jan.  16,  1931 

9.  B-flat  major 

102 

Nov.    7,    1941 

10.  E-flat  major 

99 

Dec.  3,  1937 

11.  D  minor  ("Clock") 

101 

April  5,  1895 

12.  G  major  ("Military") 

100 

Jan.  14,  1921 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  Dean 

New   appointments  for    1947-1948: 

Richard  Burgin,  Violin  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Chorus 

Willis  W.  Fay,  Pianoforte  Walter    Piston,  Composition  Seminar 

Ernst  Possony,  Voice  and  Opera  Felix  Wolfes,  Repertoire    (coaching) 

For   further   information,  apply   to   the  Dean 

290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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It's  Worth  Ten  Dollars . 

even  if  you  never  use  it 

It's  our  Family  Liability  Insurance  Policy.  Costs  only  $10.00 
a  year . . .  but  covers  your  financial  responsibility  for  practically 
every  type  of  accident,  other  than  automobile,  caused  by  any 
member  of  your  family,  even  including  your  pets. 

Suppose  you  are  never  faced  with  damage  suits  resulting 
from  such  accidents,  isn't  it  worth  $10.00  a  year  to  have  such 
a  policy  and  be  free  from  worry  over  financial  losses? 

Ask  your  Employers'  Group  agent  to  give  you  this  protec- 
tion today. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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working  out  begins  with  a  return  of  the  initial  subject,  passing  through 
several  minor  keys,  but  the  brighter  subject  soon  dominates  the  scene, 
and  the  rather  brief  movement  closes  in  C  major. 

The  slow  movement  is  a  melody  in  E-flat  major,  6-8  time,  with 
variations.  The  strings  give  out  the  simple  theme  and  dominate  until 
the  exceedingly  beautiful  variation  in  E-flat  minor  has  ended.  In  the 
final  variation  the  woodwinds  and  horns  at  last  assert  themselves,  while 
the  violins  weave  an  ornamental  figure  in  thirty-second  notes.  A  grace- 
ful coda,  almost  Beethovenesque,  ends  the  movement,  which  once 
brought  the  remark  from  H.  T.  Parker  that  here  "sentiment  joins 
fingertips  with  elegance." 

The  minuet,  in  C  minor,  is  brilliant  and  fully  scored.  Its  trio,  in  the 
tonic  major,  presents  a  graceful  and  undulating  discourse  in  running 
eighth  notes  from  the  solo  'cello  over  a  light  accompaniment  of 
plucked  strings. 

The  finale,  vivace,  is  an  engaging  movement  with  contrapuntal 
interplay.  Its  C  major  takes  possession  for  once  and  all  —  indeed,  when 
all  is  said,  the  minor  mode  has  played  no  more  than  an  episodic  part. 
The  symphony  is  more  concise  than  most  of  the  composer's  later  ones. 
"The  total  effect,"  wrote  Tovey,  "is  so  spacious  that  you  would  never 
guess  that  it  is  one  of  Haydn's  tersest  works." 

[copyrighted] 


Bequests  made  by  will 
to  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

will  help  to 
perpetuate  a  great  musical  tradition. 
Such  bequests  are  exempt  from  estate  taxes. 
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SYMPHONIA  SERENA 
By  Paul   Hindemith 

Born  at  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895 


Paul  Hindemith  composed  his  Symphonia  Serena  by  commission  in  the  summer 
of  1946  from  the  Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra,  by  which  it  was  first  performed 
under  its  conductor,  Antal  Dorati,  February  2,  1947. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  percussion  (bass  drum,  snare  drum,  wood  blocks,  glockenspiel,  cymbals)  , 
celesta  and  strings.  The  score  is  dated  New  Haven,  December  31,  1946. 

The  composer  lists  the  movements  as  follows: 
I.     Moderately  fast 
II.     "Geschwindmarsch"  by  Beethoven,*  Paraphrase:  Rather  fast 
(Wind  instruments  only) 

III.  Colloquy:  Quiet    (String  orchestra  in  two  sections,  with  solo 

violin  and  solo  viola  offstage) 

IV.  Finale:  Gay 

In  a  program  of  the  Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra  are  notations  by 
Mr.  Dorati.  The  conductor  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hindemith 
dated  November  2,  1946,  in  which  he  wrote: 

"I  am  not  quite  sure  yet  about  the  style  and  character  of  the  piece. 
Among  two  ideas  that  occupy  my  mind  since  months,  I  am  inclined 
to  decide  in  favor  of  a  'Symphonia  Serena'  —  a  symphonic  piece  on 
a  rather  large  scale,  but  entirely  away  from  the  usual  Tathetique' 


*  This  Military  March  (without  opus  number)  exists  in  four  manuscript  versions  written 
in  1809  and  1810  and  variously  inscribed.  It  was  published  in  1822  by  Schlesinger  as 
"Geschwindmarsch    [quick   step]    for   Wind   Instruments." 


WADSWORTH    PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Symphony  Chambers 
246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited    in    the    art   of    singing    by    Jean    de    Reszke,    Paris,    and    in 
mise   en   scene   by   Roberto   Villani,   Milan 

Studio:  KE  nmore  6-9495  Residence:  MA  Men  5-6190 


JULES    WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 
256  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  BOSTON 
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stvle.  Would  you  like  to  have  such  a  piece?  In  two  or  three  weeks  ] 
shall  probably  have  worked  out  the  plan,  and  could  then  tell  you 
more  about  it  in  case  you  are  interested." 

On  November  20,  Mr.  Hindemith  wrote:  "One  movement  of  the 
piece  (the  second)  is  already  written,  so  I  think  you  can  put  it  on 
your  program  in  February.  .  .  .  The  title  of  the  entire  piece  will  be, 
as  stated  before,  'Symphonia  Serena,'  and  the  second  movement  is  for 
wind  instruments  only,  with  the  title  'Geschwindmarsch  by  Beethoven. 
Paraphrase.'  The  third  movement  is  for  strings  only,  and  the  first  and 
last  are  for  full  orchestra." 

"On  December  31,"  writes  Mr.  Dorati,  "the  composition  of  the 
entire  symphony  was  finished  and  three  movements  of  the  score,  a 
marvel  of  calligraphy,  were  in  my  possession.", 

"The  first  movement  is  in  sonata  form,  a  rather  typical  example  of 
first  movements  of  classical  symphonies.  As  the  composer  explained  it 
is  entirely  away  from  the  Tathetique'  style,  or,  I  might  rather  say, 
romantic  style.  This  should  not  suggest,  however,  that  the  piece  is 
unemotional.  It  is  very  alive  and  vivid  music,  with  contrasting  and 
strong  themes.  Its  opening  theme  with  its  descending  fifths  and  ascend- 
ing fourths,  is  one  of  the  strongest  I  have  heard  in  modern  symphony 
writing.  .  .  .  The  second  theme  is  marked  'grazioso.'  The  third  theme 
has  the  character  of  a  coda.  The  themes  are  developed  in  the  usual 
symphonic  fashion.  The  exposition  is  brought  back  in  the  customary 
reprise,  and  the  movement  ends  in  a  strong  climax. 

"The  second  movement,  'Geschwindmarsch  by  Beethoven.  Para- 
phrase,' takes  the  place  of  a  scherzo.  Under  a  fluent  and  steady  cur- 
rent of  woodwind  passages,  which  provide  a  continuous  thematic  back- 
ground, the  Beethoven  theme  is  stated  in  little  bits  at  a  time  first 
and  gradually  becomes  stronger,  more  and  more  coherent,  and  de- 
velops into  a  very  fast  march,  with  which  the  scherzo  closes  brilliantly. 

"The  third  movement  is  written  for  string  orchestra  divided  into 
two  groups.  The  first  puts  forth  a  serious  and  tender,  slow  theme.  The 
second  group  plays  a  faster  scherzando  section,  pizzicato.  These  two 
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sections  are  connected  by  a  recitative-like  passage  for  two  solo  violins, 
one  of  them  playing  backstage.  After  the  pizzicato  section,  again  a 
recitative-like  passage  is  played,  this  time  by  two  solo  violas  in  the 
same  fashion  as  before,  the  second  answering  the  first  from  behind 
the  scene;  and  following  that  section,  the  movement  ends  with  the 
first  and  second  string  groups  playing  their  respective  themes 
simultaneously. 

"This  movement  is  a  unique  example  of  modern  contrapuntal  writ- 
ing, as  is,  really,  the  entire  work,  which,  to  my  mind,  excels  in  an 
unusual  freshness  of  invention,  and  utmost  clarity  in  planning  and 
execution.  It  is  strictly  'highbrow'  music  and  very  much  of  our  time, 
obviously  by  the  hand  of  a  great  master  of  the  craft. 

"The  finale  is  the  most  complex  and  the  most  challenging  of  the 
four  movements.  It  introduces  a  wealth  of  new  thematic  material, 
and  while  it  is  an  easy-flowing  and  easy-going  piece,  it  is  of  tremendous 
impact  and,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  enormous  contrapuntic  detail. 

"Its  form  is  quite  new  and  individual,  yet  the  roots  are  clearly  en- 
trenched in  the  classical  symphony  finale  form,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
the  old  sonata  and  rondo  forms. 
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"The  movement  opens  with  a  very  short,  fanfare-like  introduction; 
then,  by  way  of  a  symphonic  exposition,  introduces  no  less  than  five 
themes,  each  of  which  is  already  developed  right  when  introduced. 
Following  this  section  comes  one  which  is  nearest  to  a  sonata  develop- 
ment section,  in  which  themes  No.  3  and  No.  4  from  the  exposition 
are  developed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  main  theme  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  symphony  is  brought  back  rather  grandiosely. 

"An  abbreviated  reprise  follows,  which  reintroduces  the  themes  of 
the  exposition,  minus  those  which  were  developed  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  movement.  A  short  coda,  which  gives  new,  thematic  im- 
portance to  an  accompanying  figure  used  throughout  the  movement, 
closes  with  a  repetition  of  the  fanfare-like  passage  with  which  the 
movement  has  begun,  and  closes  brilliantly. 

"I  can  safely  say  that  while  the  work  will  not  make  particularly  easy 
listening,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  convey  the  impression  that  here  is  an 
important  new  symphony;  or,  rather,  an  important  new  cyclical  or- 
chestral work  which  will  greatly  help  to  build  that  kind  of  orchestral 
work  which  is  to  replace,  in  the  future  music  literature,  the  ancient 

symphony." 

[copyrighted] 


TANGLEWOOD-  1948 

The  Berkshire  Festival  for  1948  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  is  announced  to  be  given  at  Tangle- 
wood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  for  five  weeks  in 
July  and  August  beginning  July  18. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  of  which  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  is  the  director,  will  have  a  six  weeks' 
session  at  Tanglewood,  beginning  July  5. 


Those  sending  their  names  and  addresses  to  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts,  will  receive  all 
Festival  announcements.  Catalog  of  the   Berkshire  Music  Center  sent 

on   request. 
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VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,   Music  Director 

Bach,  C.  P.  E Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.   S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  2.  3,  4,  and  5 

Suite  Nos.  2  and  3 

Beethoven    Symphonies  Nos.  2,  3  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz     Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces.  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 

Roman  Carnival" 

Bra  Inns    Symphonies  Nos.  3.  4 

Violin  Concerto    (Heifetz) 
Copland    "El  Salon  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring,"  "A   Lin- 
coln Portrait."   (Speaker:  Melvyn  Douglas) 

Debussy   "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 

"La   Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure    "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote    Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg "The   Last  Spring" 

Handel   Larghetto     (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Hanson Symphony  No.  3 

Harris    Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Khatchatourian , Piano  Concerto    ( Soloist :  William  Kapell) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted   Lake" 

Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 
Mozart      Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  E-flat  (184)  ;  C  major 

(388),   Air  of  Pamina,  from   "The  Magic  Flute" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 
Piston  Prelude  and  Allegro  for  Organ  and  Strings  (E.  Power 

Biggs) 
Prokofieff     Classical  Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ; 

"Lieutenant  Kije\"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" ;  "Romeo 

and  Juliet,"  Suite ;  Symphony  No.  5 

Rachmaninoff "Isle  of  the  Dead" ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel    "Daphnis  and  Chloe\"  Suite  No.  2    (new  recording), 

Pavane 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz" ;  Dubinushka 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  9 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new     recording);    "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's    Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola";  "Maiden  with  Roses" 

Strauss,  J Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky Capriccio    ( Sanroma )  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bargemen 

(arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky   Symphonies     Nos.     4,     5,     6:     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi   '"'onoerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 

Weber  Overture  to  "Oberon" 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,  1947-1948 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  9 


Program 


Piston Symphony  No.  3 

I.  Andantino 

II.  Allegro 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Mozart "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,"  Serenade  for 

String  Orchestra  (Koechel  No.  525) 
I.    Allegro 
II.    Romanza 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Rondo:  Allegro 

Prokofieff Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  Lolli,"  Op.  20 

I.  The  Adoration  of  Veles  and  Ala 

II.  The  Enemy  God  and  the  Dance  of  the  Black  Spirits 

III.  Night 

IV.  The  Glorious  Departure  of  Lolli  and  the  Procession  of  the  Sun 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet   (Second  Suite) 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generate 


BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


Walter  Piston  completed  his  Third  Symphony  at  South  Woodstock,  Vermont,  in 
the  summer  of  1947.  He  composed  it  by  commission  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Foundation  and  dedicated  the  score  "To  the  Memory  of  Natalie  Koussevitzky." 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

The  First  Symphony  by  Piston  was  introduced  by  this  orchestra 
March  8,  1938,  the  composer  conducting.  The  Second  Symphony 
was  performed  here  March  6,  1944,  when  G.  Wallace  Woodworth 
was  the  guest  conductor.  The  new  symphony  had  its  first  performances 
in  Boston,  January  9,  1948.  Mr.  Piston  has  kindly  provided  the  follow- 
ing analysis: 

I.  Andantino  5-4  — based  on  three  thematic  elements:  the  first 
heard  as  a  melody  for  the  oboe;  the  second,  more  sombre  in  character, 
played  by  horn,  clarinets,  and  English  horn;  the  third,  soft  chords 
for  brass.  These  ideas  are  developed  singly  and  in  combination  to  form 
a  prelude-like  movement.  Tonality  G. 

II.  Allegro  2-4  —  a  scherzo,  in  three-part  form.  The  theme,  stated 
by  violas  and  bassoons,  is  treated  in  contrapuntal,  imitative  fashion. 
The  middle  part  is  marked  by  the  melody  for  flute,  accompanied  by 
clarinets  and  harps.  Tonality  F. 

III.  Adagio  4-4  —  the  movement  has  four  large  and  closely  con- 
nected sections,  or  rather  "phases"  of  the  musical  development.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  statement  by  the  strings  of  the  theme,  which  is  in 
three  parts  (part  one  by  violins,  part  two  by  violas  and  'celli,  part 
three  by  all  except  basses) .  The  second  section  is  a  variation  of  the 
theme,  with  woodwinds  and  harps  predominating.  The  third  section, 
starting  with  basses  and  'celli,  builds  up  to  the  climax  of  the  move- 
ment, and  the  final  section  returns  to  the  original  form  of  the  theme, 
played  by  solo  viola,  the  closing  cadence  recalling  the  variation  by 
clarinet  and  bassoon.  Tonality  G. 

IV.  Allegro  3-4  —  a  three-part  form  similar  to  that  of  a  sonata- 
form  movement.  There  are  two  themes,  the  first  being  developed 
fugally  in  the  middle  section.  The  second  theme  is  march-like,  first 
heard  in  oboes  and  bassoons,  over  a  staccato  bass,. and  later  played  by 
full  brass  at  the  climax  of  the  movement.  Tonality  C. 

[COPYRIGHTED]  ;         V. 
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"EINE  KLEIN E  NACHTMUSIK,"  Serenade  for  String  Orchestra 

(K-  525) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  score  was  dated  by  Mozart  August   10,   1787.  The  first  performance  was 
probably  in  Vienna. 

Mozart's  contemporaries  expected  from  him,  as  from  any  musi- 
cian of  high  standing,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in  deft  music, 
which  could  be  ordered  at  will  by  the  prosperous  citizens,  for  their 
entertainments.  The  "Unterhaltungsmusik"  would  grace  the  festivities 
at  a  wedding,  or  offer  pleasing  interludes  to  the  good  wine  and  con- 
versation at  table.  It  might  help  celebrate  the  "name  day"  of  some 
prominent  personage,  with  perhaps  a  serenade  in  a  garden  where  a 
small  group  of  wind  players,  with  "Nachtmusik"  composed  for  the 
occasion,  would  make  an  evening  party  quite  charming.  Divertimenti, 
cassations,  serenades,  Mozart  provided  on  the  shortest  notice  (Koechel's 
catalogue  lists  thirty-three  of  them  as  surviving) .  A  standing  wonder 
of  Mozart's  genius  was  that  he  often  gave  something  infinitely  better 
than  was  asked  of  him  —  that  he  now  and  then  squandered  on  these 
frequent  and  passing  gaieties  some  of  his  truly  precious  and  undying 
musical  thoughts. 

Mozart's  serenades  or  divertimenti  are  usually  scored  for  strings 
with  winds,  or  completely  for  wind  instruments.  They  were  mostly 
written  for  Salzburg;  after  1782,  no  more  were  forthcoming.  Mozart's 
light  music  for  Viennese  consumption  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
German  and  contra-dances,  and  minuets.  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik" 
is  an  exception  in  that  it  was  written  for  strings  alone  and  for  per- 
formance in  Vienna.  The  score  was  dated  by  Mozart  as  of  August  10, 
1787,  which  puts  it  in  the  important  year  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and 
the  two  fine  strings  quintets  in  C  major  and  G  minor.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly composed  for  some  special  occasion.  The  wealthier  families 
of  Vienna  frequently  kept  musicians  for  their  more  elaborate  enter- 
tainments, and  the  Emperor  Joseph  liked  to  have  music  played  during 
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those  meals  which  he  held  in  the  imperial  pleasure  gardens.  Hostelries 
of  the  better  class  also  retained  groups  of  musicians  for  "Harmonie- 
musik"  with  which  their  guests  were  entertained  at  table.  Mozart's 
specific  purpose  for  his  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik"  as  he  himself 
labeled  it,  is  not  known.  Otto  Jahn  listed  it  among  the  string  quartets, 
with  doubtful  justification,  since  the  bass  part,  marked  "violoncello  e 
contrabasso"  as  well  as  the  conception  in  general,  indicates  a  larger 
group.  "A  short  serenade,"  Jahn  calls  it,  "an  easy,  precisely  worked 
out  occasional  piece." 

With  Mozart,  the  term  "divertimento"  and  "cassation"  were  appar- 
ently interchangeable.  He  strung  together  brief  movements  of  various 
sorts,  often  using  folk-like  themes  aimed  to  capture  the  popular  taste. 
The  "serenade"  is  certainly  little  different,  except  that  it  tends  to  fall 
into  the  pattern  of  a  march-like  opening,  a  minuet,  as  slow  movement, 
a  second  minuet,  and  a  swift  finale.  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik"  origi- 
nally had,  according  to  Mozart's  own  catalogue  of  his  works,  an  addi- 
tional minuet  between  the  first  movement  and  the  Romanze.  Having 
lost  this,  it  falls  into  the  four-movement  scheme  of  a  symphony  or 

quartet  in  miniature. 

[copyrighted] 


SCYTHIAN  SUITE,  "ALA  AND  LOLLI,"  Op.  20 

By  Serge  Sergeivitch  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  4,  1891 


The  Scythian  Suite  was  completed  in  1914  and  first  performed  under  the  com- 
poser's direction  at  the  Maryinski  Theatre  in  Petrograd,  January  29,  1916.* 

The  Chicago  Orchestra  introduced  the  suite  to  America,  December  6,  1918. 
There  have  been  performances  by  this  orchestra  in  Boston  under  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
October  24,  1924;  March  2,  1928;  January  31,  1929;  February  5,  1937,  and  March 
6,   1942. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  eight  horns,  four  trumpets, 
four  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle, celesta,  xylophone,  bells,  two-harps,  pianoforte  and  strings. 

T  li  7HEN  Prokofieff  was  in  his  twenty- third  year,  not  long  graduated 

VV  from  the  Conversatory  at  St.  Petersburg  and  looked  upon  in 

Russia  as  a  modernist  of  great  promise,  Diaghilev  approached  him  for 


*"When  the  first  performance  of  the  Scythian  Suite  was  announced  in  Moscow,  a  not 
uncommon  incident  occurred:  the  orchestral  parts  were  not  ready  in  time,  and  another  piece 
was  substituted  at  the  last  moment.  This  did  not  prevent  the  headlong  critic,  Sabaneiev,  from 
showering  on  Prokofieff  all  sorts  of  invectives  for  his  music.  Prokofieff  gave  out  the  facts 
of  cancellation  in  an  open  letter ;  the  critic  was  forthwith^  asked  to  resign.  At  that  time 
such  dishonesty  could  not  be  tolerated.  We  all  know  that  nowadays  critics  get  away  with 
worse  things."  —  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript   (January  30,  1930). 
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NOTICE 

«  — — — ^—— — — 

Postponement  of 

ANNUAL    MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  was  sched- 
uled for  Wednesday,  February  25th,  at  4:00 
P.  M.  in  Symphony  Hall,  has  been  postponed. 
A  later  date  will  be  announced. 

A  cheque  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer  at 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  will  constitute  enroll- 
ment for  the  current  season,  without  further 
formality. 

Oliver  Wolcott, 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Recording  EXCLUSIVELY  for  RCA  Victor,  he  brings  you  a  wealth  of 
his  greatest  performances  for  encore  after  encore!  Among  them: 

•  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor  —  Beethoven.  With  Frances  Yeend,  sopranc 
Eunice  Alberts,  contralto;  David  Lloyd,  tenor;  James  Pease,  bass; 
the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  Chorus,  Robert  Shaw,  directing  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Album  DM-1190,  $9.  Also  on  non- 
breakable  records,  Album  DV-12,  $17. 

•  Francesco  do  Rimini,  Op.  32  —  Tchaikovsky.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Album  DM-1179.  $4.  (Suggested  list  prices  exclusive  of 
taxes,  subject  to  change  without  notice.  "DM"  and  "DV"  albums 
available  in  manual  sequence  at  $1  extra.) 

NO  PHONOGRAPH?   You're  missing  golden  hours!  Hear  the  superb  new 
Victrolas  (T.M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.)  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
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»fE   TO   THE    RCA  VICTOR   SHOW   STARRING    ROBERT  MERRILL 


2    PM   SUNDAYS,   OVER   WBZ. 
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a  ballet.  Prokofieff  planned  a  musical  depiction  of  "Ala  and  Lolli," 
pre-Christian  figures  of  legendary  Scythia,  a  region  not  far  removed 
from  the  southern  Russia  in  which  he  had  grown  up.  The  subject  did 
not  seem  practicable  to  Diaghilev,  and  was  accordingly  written,  not 
as  a  ballet,  but  as  the  "Scythian  Suite"  for  Orchestra. 

Intimations  of  the  long  vanished  gods  and  demons  that  people  the 
music  are  printed  in  the  score: 

I.  Invocation  to  Veles  and  Ala  (Allegro  feroce,  4-4  time).  The 
music  describes  an  invocation  to  the  sun,  worshipped  by  the  Scythians 
as  their  highest  deity,  named  Veles.  This  invocation  is  followed  by  the 
sacrifice  to  the  beloved  idol,  Ala,  the  daughter  of  Veles. 

II.  The  Evil-God  and  dance  of  the  pagan  monsters  (Allegro  sos- 
tenuto,  4-4  time) .  The  Evil-God  summons  the  seven  pagan  monsters 
from  their  subterranean  realms  and,  surrounded  by  them,  dances  a 
delirious  dance. 

III.  Night  (Andantino,  4-4  time) .  The  Evil-God  comes  to  Ala  in 
darkness.  Great  harm  befalls  her.  The  moon  rays  fall  upon  Ala,  and 
the  moon-maidens  descend  to  bring  her  consolation. 

IV.  Lolli's  pursuit  of  the  Evil-God  and  the  sunrise  (Tempestuoso, 
4-4  time) .  Lolli,  a  Scythian  hero,  went  forth  to  save  Ala.  He  fights  the 
Evil-God.  In  the  uneven  battle  with  the  latter,  Lolli  would  have  per- 
ished, but  the  sun-god  rises  with  the  passing  of  night  and  smites  the 
evil  deity.  With  the  description  of  the  sunrise  the  Suite  comes  to  an 
end. 

The  remarkable  final  pages  kindled  the  imagination  of  Lawrence 
Gilman:  ."The  finale  limns  for  us  a  pagan  dawn  as  seen  through  the 
savagely  ecstatic  eyes  and  frenzied  brains  of  sun- worshipping  barba- 
rians. The  piercing,  exultant  hieratical  trumpets,  the  cumulative  radi- 
ance of  the  whole  orchestra  as  the  wild  men  chant  their  hymn  to  the 
dazzling  god  and  the  world  takes  fire,  are  like  nothing  else  in  the 
literature  of  music." 


The  following  description  of  the  Scythians  by  Herodotus  was  quoted 
by  Philip  Hale  when  this  suite  was  previously  performed: 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm:  H.  Holmes,  Dean 

New  appointments  for    1947-1948: 

Richard  Burgin,  Violin  Lorn  a  Cooke  deVaron,  Chorus 

Willis  W.  Fay,  Pianoforte  Walter   Piston,  Composition  Seminar 

Ernst  Possony,  Voice  and  Opera  Felix  Wolfes,  Repertoire    (coaching) 

For  further   information,  apply  to   the  Dean 

290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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"Scythia  is  a  name  that  has  been  applied  to  different  countries  at 
different  times.  The  Scythia  described  by  Herodotus  comprised  the 
southeastern  parts  of  Europe  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and 
the  River  Tanai's  (now  Don) .  Herodotus  gives  a  graphic  and  singularly 
interesting  account  of  these  wild,  barbaric  nomads  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  history.  We  are  interested  here  only  with  what  he  has  to  say 
about  their  religion: 

"They  propitiate  the  following  gods  only:  Vesta,  most  of  all;  then 
Jupiter,  deeming  the  Earth  to  be  the  wife  of  Jupiter;  after  these, 
Apollo,  and  Venus  Urania,  and  Hercules  and  Mars.  All  the  Scythians 
acknowledge  these,  but  those  who  are  called  Royal  Scythians  sacrifice 
also  to  Neptune.  Vesta  in  the  Scythian  language  is  named  Tahiti; 
Jupiter  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  rightly  called  Papaeus;  the  Earth,  Apia; 
Apollo,  Oetosyrus;  Venus  Urania,  Artimposa;  and  Neptune,  Thami- 
masadas.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  erect  images,  altars,  and  temples, 
except  to  Mars;  to  him  they  are  accustomed."  Then  follows  a  minute 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  they  sacrificed  cattle  and  enemies 
taken  prisoners,  the  latter  to  Mars.  "Swine  they  never  use,  nor  suffer 
them  to  be  reared  in  their  country." 

[copyrighted] 


"DAPHNIS  ET  CHLO£"  -  Ballet  in  One  Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 
Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyr£nees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  completed  in  1912*,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtetet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.  Karl   Muck   conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B -flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings.  A  wordless  mixed  chorus  is  written 
in  the  score,  but  is  optional  and  can  be  replaced  by  instruments. 

n  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  "Daphnis 
et  Chloe"  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commis- 


1 


*  This  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  who  was  a  dancer  in  the  Ballet  Russe  at  that  time  and 
who  states  that  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  not  put  on  in  1911,  "because  Ravel  was  not  yet 
ready.  At  last,  in  1912  he  sent  the  orchestral  score  to  Diaghileff."  —  "La  Revue  Musicale," 
December,   1938. 
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ig4.8  Berkshire  Festival 

Fourteen  Concerts  by 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 


In  the  Theater-Concert  Hall  — 

Sunday  afternoon,         July  18  , 
Tuesday  evening,  July  20 

Sunday  afternoon,         July  25 

Repetition  of  July  20  Program 
Tuesday  evening,  July  27 

Repetition  of  July  18  Program 

In  the  Music  Shed  — 

Thursday  evening,  July  29 
Saturday  evening,  July  3 1 

Sunday  afternoon,  August    1 

Thursday  evening,  August   5 

Saturday  evening,  August    7 

Sunday  afternoon,  August   8 

Tuesday  evening,      August  10 

Thursday  evening,  August  1 2 
Saturday  evening,  August  14 
Sunday  afternoon,     August  15 


Extra  Concerts   (Two  Programs) 
(BACH,  MOZART) 


SERIES  A 


SERIES  B 


Extra  Concert -TCHAIKOVSKY 


SERIES  C 
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MUSIC  TO  BE  PLAYED  AT  THE  BERKSHIRE 

FESTIVAL,   1948 


In  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  —  Serge  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducting —  two  programs  (each  to  be  repeated  in  the  following 
week)  devoted  to  the  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart. 

Series  A 

Symphonies  by  Beethoven  (Fifth),  Brahms  (Second), 
Mahler    (Second,  "Resurrection"),  Piston    (Third),   Haydn; 

Bach  —  Third  Suite,  Hindemith  —  "Mathis  der  Maler." 

Series  B 

Beethoven  —  Sixth  Symphony  ("Pastorale");  Shostakovitch 
—  Fifth  Symphony;  Berlioz  —  "Symphonie  Fantastique"; 
Strauss  —  "Don  Quixote"  ('Cello  Soloist:  Gregor  Piatigorsky); 
Stravinsky  —  "Oedipus  Rex";  Villa-Lobos  —  "Madona";  Falla 
—"El  Amor  Brujo." 

Extra  Concert,  August  10 
Tchaikovsky  Program. 

Series  C 

Beethoven  —  Third  Symphony  ("Eroica");  Schumann  — 
First  Symphony  ("Spring");  Stravinsky  —  "Petrouchka"  (com- 
plete); Sibelius  —  Second  Symphony;  Weber  —  Overture  to 
"Der  Freischiitz";  and  a  major  choral  work  (to  be  announced). 

For  ticket  information  apply  Festival  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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sioned  from  me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe: 
M.  Serge  de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time 
choreographer  of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was 
to  compose  a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than 
faithful  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough 
to  what  French  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined 
and  depicted. 

"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal 
plan  by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves 
a  symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

"Sketched  in  1907,  'Daphnis'  was  several  times  subjected  to  revision 
—notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  1907!  is  indeed  correct, 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed 
have  many  times  been  "remis  surle metier,"  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before 
the  perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release 
it  for  dancing  and  for  printing. 

f  The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghileff's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in  1909 ;  1909,  and 
sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  in  which  Ravel  began  "Daphnis  et  ChloS."  Roland-Manuel 
thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  'mistake  of  two  years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising, 
since  Roland-Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation.  In 
1907  Diaghileff  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for 
a  ballet  season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  "Daphnis  et 
ChloS"  were  purely  symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  piece  in  the  theatre. 


HARVARD   GLEE   CLUB 
RADCLIFFE    CHORAL    SOCIETY 

G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor 
Assisted   by 

Adele  Addison,  Soprano 
Paul  Tibbetts,  Baritone 

Sanders  Theatre    —    Cambridge 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday ,  March  23  and  24,  1948 

at  8:30  o'clock 


PROGRAM 

Handel 

L*  Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  on  the  poems  of  John  Milton 

Randall  Thompson 
Alleluia  and  The  Peaceable  Kingdom 


Tickets:  $2.40,  $1.80,  $1.20,  $0.85 

On  sale  at:   Harvard  Cooperative  Society,  or 

by  mail  at  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  Music  Building,  Cambridge  38 
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Diaghileff,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel. 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  pro- 
duction. The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and 
costumes  was  L£on  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  at- 
tributable in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet 
Russe  at  the  time.  Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  prob- 
lem of  a  danced  presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient  Greece.  Nijinski, 
even  while  miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  accord- 
ing to  novel  ideas  of  his  own,  "  L' Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  It  can  be 
well  imagined  that,  in  the  presentation  of  "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Nijinski 
and  Fokine  found  it  hard  to  work  together.  One  can  further  surmise, 
from  Ravel's  later  allusion  to  "the  Greece  of  his  dreams,"  a  "late 
eighteenth  century"  Greece  would  not  have  contributed  toward  single 
mindedness  in  the  rehearsals  of  "Daphnis."  Those  rehearsals  were 
many  and  extended  to  the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They 
took  place,  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps 
de  ballet  ran  afoul  of  the  5-4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out 
by  repeating  the  syllables  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff,'  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leffV 
When  the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine 


Sanders  Theatre      .     Cambridge 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evening,  April  6,  1 9 48 
at  8.30  o'clock 


The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  are  broadcast  (9:30  —  10:30  EST) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company. 
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and  Diaghileff.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness 
in  the  theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  a  sophist,  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury a.d.  It  is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  anc* 
final  union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of 
"Daphnis  and  Chlo6"  to  appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by 
Amyot,  which  was  printed  in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was 
made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation  by  George  Thorn- 
ley  (1657)  is  in  current  print.  Thornley  in  a  preface  "to  the  criticall 
reader,"  commends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and  pleasant  writer," 
and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetual  Oblation  to  Love;  An  Everlasting  Ana- 
thema, Sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs;  and,  A  Delightful  Possession 

even  for  all." 

[copyrighted] 
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WADSWORTH   PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Symphony  Chambers 
246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited   in    the   art   of    singing    by   Jean    de   Reszke,    Paris,    and   in 

mise  en  scene  by  Roberto  Villani,   Milan 

Studio:  KE  nmore  6-9495  Residence:  MAlden  5-6190 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 
256  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  BOSTON 

CONSTANTIN  HOUNTASIS 

VIOLINS 

APPRAISALS    •    EXPERT  REPAIRING    •    ACCESSORIES 
240  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall  Ken.  9285 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 

Tuesday  Eve.,  April  27  at  8:30 

PENSION    FUND 

CONCERT  BY  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


BEETHOVEN'S 

"Missa  Solemnis" 


Assisted  by  the 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

AND 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

(G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor) 

SOLOISTS 
(To  be  announced) 


Tickets:    $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4,  $4.80  (Tax  included) 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 

Christopher 
Lynch 


TENOR 


First  Boston  Song  Recital 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

Sunday  Afternoon 

March   14  at  3:00 


He  acclaims  the  Baldwin    for  its  richness  of  tone, 
effortless  action  and  responsiveness 


HA     6-0775 
160      BOYLSTON      STREET,      BOSTON 

MAKERS  OF  THE   FAMOUS   BALDWIN  ELECTRONIC   ORGAN 
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ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH    SEASON 

1947-1948 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  ^&£arvard  University] 


It's  Worth  Ten  Dollars . . . 

even  if  you  never  use  it 

It's  our  Family  Liability  Insurance  Policy.  Costs  only  $10.00 
a  year . . .  but  covers  your  financial  responsibility  for  practically 
every  type  of  accident,  other  than  automobile,  caused  by  any 
member  of  your  family,  even  including  your  pets. 

Suppose  you  are  never  faced  with  damage  suits  resulting 
from  such  accidents,  isn't  it  worth  $10.00  a  year  to  have  such 
a  policy  and  be  free  from  worry  over  financial  losses? 

Ask  your  Employers'  Group  agent  to  give  you  this  protec- 
tion today. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 


Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  [&farvard  University] 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,   1947-1948 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Sixth  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  6 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 

President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine 

Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller 

Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene 

Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well 

Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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Cutaway  drawing 
shows  exclusive  Float- 
ing Point  construction. 
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OUTPERFORMS  ANY  NEEDLE  YOU  HAVE  EVER  HEARD 
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in  tonal  reproduction 
in  the  preservation  of  records 
in  eliminating  record  scratch  and  extran- 
eous noises 

in  increasing  needle  life  thousands  of 
plays 

in  protection  against  needle  damage  (ad- 
ditional insurance  for  longer  record  and 
needle  life) 


The  needle  is  mounted 
in  a  useful  record  brush, 
and  fitted  into  a  beauti- 
ful Lucite  utility  pack- 
age (cigarette  case  size.) 
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THE  CLASSIC  hot  the>e 
Patented  Features, 
found  only  In  Fidcll- 
tone. 


Permium  Metals  Tip  (Osmium  Alloy) 
Floating  Point  Construction 
"V"  Groove  Locking  Design 


PERMO, 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO   26 


Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  [Harvard  University] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,   1947-1948 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


SIXTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  6 


Program 

Mozart .Overture  to  "Idomeneo,  King  of  Crete" 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  K.  551  (''Jupiter") 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Mendelssohn Overture  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 

■————■— — — 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  are  broadcast  (9:30  —  10:30  EST) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company. 
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OVERTURE  TO  "IDOMENEO,  RE  DI  CRETA,"  K.  366 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Mozart  began  composing  his  "Idomeneo,  King  of  Crete"  or  "Ilia  and  Idamante," 
opera  seria  in  three  acts,  in  October,  1780,  and  completed  it  shortly  before  the  first 
performance,  which  took  place  at  Munich  on  January  29,  1781.  This  opera  was 
a  commission  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  Karl  Theodor.  The  libretto  was  written 
by  the  Abb£  G.  B.  Varesco  and  was  based  on  a  French  libretto  by  Danchet  for  a 
five-act  opera,  "Idominee"  by  Campra,  which  had  been  produced  in  Paris  January 
12,  1712.  J.  A.  Schachtner  at  Salzburg  made  the  German  translation  of  "Idomeneo" 
for  its  publication. 

The  orchestra  required  for  the  Overture  is  as  follows:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  order  to  write  an  opera  seria  on  a  large  scale  for  the  Carnival 
at  Munich  in  1781  was  an  opportunity  plainly  close  to  the  heart's 
desire  of  Mozart,  aged  twenty-four.  Mozart  had  lately  known  the  gratify- 
ing experience  at  Paris  and  Mannheim  of  independence,  true  musical 
culture,  and  a  measure  of  recognition  which  he  had  not  had  in  his 
own  provincial  Salzburg  under  the  hated,  indifferent  overlordship  of 
the  Archbishop  Hieronymous.  He  had  hoped  for  a  post  at  Mannheim, 
famous  for  its  musical  performances,  and  at  Munich,  lavish  in  opera, 
his  hopes  were  renewed.  Granted  a  grudging  leave  by  the  Archbishop, 
he  went  to  Munich  in  November,  carrying  with  him  two  acts  partly 
composed.  Until  the  eventual  production  in  January  and  through 
the  various  stages  of  rehearsal,  he  continued  to  compose  the  numbers 
immediately  required.  Mozart's  most  formidable  duties  were  to  set 
the  text  and  make  necessary  changes,  to  coach  the  singers,  to  ingratiate 
the  orchestra,  and  to  keep  himself  in  friendly  standing  with  the  Elector, 
Count  Seeau  (the  Intendant) ,  and  other  notables  of  the  court  circle. 
The  Overture  was  written  almost  at  the  last  moment,  probably  be- 
cause, not  involving  the  stage,  it  offered  no  special  rehearsal  problem. 
It  is  lively  in  character,  without  thematic  anticipation  of  the  opera, 
but  appropriate  in  the  grave  solemnity  of  the  introduction. 

The  tale  of  "Idomeneo"  was  taken  from  Ancient  Greece,  acquiring 
from  its  more  immediate  Parisian  source  a  flavor  of  French  high 
tragedy  which  no  doubt  appealed  to  the  French  taste  of  the  Elector 
Karl  Theodor. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  "Jupiter,"  K.  No.  551 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  manuscript  score  is  dated  August  10,  1788.  The  symphony  requires:  a  flute, 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

A  classical  work  bearing  a  cold  number,  or  even  only  a  key  for 
identification,  sometimes  acquired  a  descriptive  title  at  that  mid- 
point of  time  when  the  composer  was  no  longer  there  to  protest  and 
posterity  had  not  yet  developed  a  sense  of  desecration.  Apt  or  not,  but 
at  least  convenient,  the  names  have  had  a  way  of  sticking  as  if  for 
eternity.  The  canny  publisher  who  tagged  certain  sonatas  of  Beethoven 
"Moonlight"  or  "Appassionata"  has  triumphed  by  the  test  of  endur- 
ance over  the  protesting  scholars.  The  "Jupiter"  Symphony  was  so 
named  more  than  a  century  ago,  and,  although  there  is  no  positive 
evidence,  J.  B.  Cramer,  pianist  and  pedagogue,  has  been  suspected  of 
the  deed. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  with  but  four  years  to  live,  Mozart  was 
harassed  by  debt,  a  condition  from  which  he  never  quite  extricated 
himself  even  while  composing  the  crowning  operas  and  instrumental 
music  of  his  career.  Through  these  four  years  there  was  no  particular 
call  for  symphonies.  The  famous  final  three  which  he  composed  within 
the  space  of  seven  weeks  in  that  summer  (the  well-known  symphonies 
in  E-flat  major,  G  minor,  and  C  major)  may  simply  have  satisfied 
some  inner  artist's  desire  to  give  final  and  transcendent  expression  to 
a  beloved  form.  We  do  not  know  positively  that  any  one  of  them  was 
performed  in  his  hearing  or  in  his  lifetime,  although  one  or  more  may 
have  been  given  at  Leipzig  under  his  direction  in  1789. 

"The  three  symphonies,"  wrote  Professor  Tovey,  "express  the 
healthiest  of  reactions  on  each  other,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
all  in  Mozart's  ripest  style  makes  the  full  range  of  that  style  appear 
more  vividly  than  in  any  other  circumstances.   Consequently,   they 
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make  an  ideal  programme  when  played  in  their  chronological  order. 
The  E-flat  Symphony  has  always  been  known  as  the  locus  classicus  for 
euphony;  the  G  minor  accurately  defines  the  range  of  passion  com- 
prehended in  the  terms  of  Mozart's  art;  and  the  C  major  ends  his 
symphonic  career  with  the  youthful  majesty  of  a  Greek  god.  Within 
these  three  types  each  individual  movement  is  no  less  distinctive, 
while,  of  course,  the  contrasts  within  the  individual  symphony  are 
expressly  designed  for  vividness  and  coherence.  Even  in  the  treatment 
of  the  orchestra,  where  Mozart's  material  resources  would  mean  star- 
vation to  any  but  the  most  spiritual  of  modern  composers,  each  sym- 
phony has  its  own  special  colouring:  and  that  colouring  is  none  the 
less  vivid  in  that  it  is  most  easily  defined  by  stating  what  instruments 
of  the  normal  orchestra  are  absent." 

Yet  Tovey  objects  to  the  title:  "  'Jupiter'  takes  rank  with  the  titles 
'Emperor  Concerto'  and  'Moonlight  Sonata'  as  among  the  silliest 
injuries  ever  inflicted  on  great  works  of  art.  Mozart's  musical  culture 
may  have  been  Italian,  but  his  artistic  nature  was  neither  Roman  nor 
Graeco-Roman.  He  was  as  Greek  as  Keats."  And  Philip  Hale  once 
remarked:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  music  that  reminds  one  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  Jupiter  Fulgurator,  Jupiter  Pluvius;  or  of  the  god  who, 
assuming  various  disguises,  came  down  to  earth,  where  by  his  ad- 
ventures with  women  semi-divine  or  mortals  of  common  clay  he 
excited  the  jealous  rage  of  Juno.  The  music  is  not  of  an  Olympian 
mood.  It  is  intensely  human  in  its  loveliness  and  its  gayety." 

\  copyrighted] 


OVERTURE  TO  "A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM," 

IN  E  MAJOR,   Op.   21 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn 
Born  at  Hamburg  on  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig  on  November  4,  1847 


Composed  in  1826,  this  Overture  was  first  publicly  performed  at  Stettin  in 
February,  1827,  under  Karl  Lowe.  It  was  first  performed  at  the  concerts  Of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  February  9,  1883. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  ophicleide,  timpani  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  "His 
Royal  Majesty,  the  Crown   Prince  of  Prussia." 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  Dean 

New  appointments  for  1947-1948: 

Richard  Burgin,  Violin  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Chorus 

Willis  W.  Fay,  Pianoforte  Walter  Piston,  Composition  Seminar 

Ernst  Possony,  Voice  and  Opera  Felix  Wolfes,  Repertoire    (coaching) 

For   further  information,  apply   to   the   Dean 

290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ANNUAL    MEETING 


% 


o  those  interested  in  becoming  Friends  of 
the  Orchestra  it  is  announced  that  Membership 
in  our  Society  carries  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  Annual  Meeting  which  will  be  held  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Thursday,  April  8th,  at 
4:00  P.M. 

A  special  program  has  been  arranged  by 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  to  follow  the  meeting,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  music  the  Trustees  and 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  receive  our  members  at 
tea  in  the  upper  foyer. 

A  cheque  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer  at 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  will  constitute  enroll- 
ment for  the  current  season,  without  further 
formality,  and  an  entrance  card  for  the  meeting 
will  be  forwarded  promptly. 

Oliver  Wolcott, 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Recording  exclusively  for  RCA  Victor,  he  brings  you  a  wealth  of 
his  greatest  performances  for  encore  after  encore!  Among  them: 

•  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor  —  Beethoven.  With  Frances  Yeend,  soprano; 
Eunice  Alberts,  contralto;  David  Lloyd,  tenor;  James  Pease,  bass; 

the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  Chorus,  Robert  Shaw,  directing  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Album  DM-1190,  $9.  Also  on  non- 
breakable  records,  Album  DV-12,  $17. 

•  Francesco  da  Rimini,  Op.  32  —  Tchaikovsky.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Album  DM-1179.  $4.  (Suggested  list  prices  exclusive  of 
taxes,  subject  to  change  without  notice.  "DM"  and  "DV"  albums 
available  in  manual  sequence  at  $1  extra.) 

NO  PHONOGRAPH?   You're  missing  golden  hours!  Hear  the  superb  new 
Victrolas  (T.M.Reg.  U.S. Pat. Off.)  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
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E  TO  THE    RCA  VICTOR  SHOW  STARRING    ROBERT  MERRILL 


2    PM   SUNDAYS,   OVER   WBZ. 
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Mendelssohn,  reading  translations  of  Shakespeare  by  Schlegel  and 
Tieck,  composed  this  Overture  as  a  concert  number  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  when  he  was  living  at  3  Leipziger  Strasse,  a  suburban  house 
with  ample  gardens,  a  garden  house  for  amateur  theatricals  included. 
Discernible  in  the  Overture  are  the  fairy  chords  of  the  introduction 
and  scherzo-like  character  of  the  main  theme,  the  references  to  the 
Bergamask  Dance  from  the  fifth  act  of  the  play,  the  imitation  of  the 
braying  of  Bottom,  and  a  descending  'cello  passage  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  suggested  to  the  composer  by  the  buzzing  of  a  fly  as 
he  worked  in  his  summer  garden. 

The  Overture  was  originally  written  for  piano  duet.  It  was  not  until 
1843,  in  the  height  of  Mendelssohn's  fame,  that  he  added  to  the 
Overture  the  incidental  numbers  intended  for  Shakespearean  per- 
formances at  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Berlin. 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von 
Fries. 

Beethoven  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and 
summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods  and 
meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would  closely 
occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.*  Four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive  years. 
And  the  Eighth  followed  close  upon  the  Seventh,  being  completed 
in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  undertaken 
the  devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which  were 
soon  to  harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to 
conduct,  allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra. 
He  was  not  without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his 
income  was  not  inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the 
haphazard  domestic  arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 


♦The  manuscript  score  was  dated  by  the  composer  "1812;  Slten  ";  then  follows  the 

vertical  stroke  of  the  name  of  the  month,  the  rest  of  which  a  careless  binder  trimmed  off, 
leaving  posterity  perpetually  in  doubt  whether  it  was  May  or  July. 

[lO] 


It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  symphony  —the  sense  of  immensity  which  it 
conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  unfolds  two  vistas,  the  first  extending  into  a 
succession  of  rising  scales,  which  someone  has  called  "gigantic  stairs," 
the  second  dwelling  upon  a  melodious  phrase  in  F  major  which, 
together  with  its  accompaniment,  dissolves  into  fragments  and  evapo- 
rates upon  a  point  of  suspense  until  the  rhythm  of  the  Vivace,  which 
is  indeed  the  substance  of  the  entire  movement,  springs  gently  to  life 
(the  allegro  rhythm  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  born  similarly  but 
less  mysteriously  from  its  dissolving  introduction).  The  rhythm  of 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  once  released,  holds  its  swift  course 
almost  without  cessation  until  the  end.  There  is  no  contrasting  theme. 
When  the  dominant  tonality  comes  in  the  rhythm  persists  as  in  the 
opening  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  this  one  resembles 
and  outdoes  in  its  pervading  rhythmic  ostinato,  the  "cellule"  as 
d'Indy  would  have  called  it.  The  movement  generates  many  subjects 
within  its  pattern,  which  again  was  something  quite  new  in  music. 
Even  the  Fifth  Symphony,  with  its  violent,  dynamic  contrasts,  gave 
the  antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great 
Symphony  in  C  major,  very  different  of  course  from  Beethoven's 
Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect  of  size  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 
Beethoven's  rhythmic  imagination  is  more  virile.  Starting  from  three 
notes  it  multiplies  upon  itself  until  it  looms,  leaping  through  every 
part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new  secret  of  beauty  at  every  turn. 
Wagner  called  the  symphony  "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the 
happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form." 
If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times 
repeated,  into  a  vast  music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious 
mood.  But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his 
symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto 
of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but 
pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to 
A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  The  form 
is  more  unvarying,  more  challenging  to  monotony  than  that  of  the 
first  movement,  the  scheme  consisting  of  a  melody  in  three  phrases,  the 
third  a  repetition  of  the  second,  the  whole  repeated  many  times 
without  development  other  than  slight  ornamentation  and  varied 
instrumentation.  Even  through  two  interludes  and  the  fugato,  the 
rhythm  is  never  broken.  The  variety  of  the  movement  and  its  replen- 
ishing interest  are  astounding.  No  other  composer  could  have  held 
the  attention  of  an  audience  for  more  than  a  minute  with  so  rigid  a 
plan. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto*'  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 

{Continued  on  page  16) 


ig^S  Berkshire  Festival 

AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,   MASS. 

Fourteen  Concerts  by 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 


In  the  Theater-Concert  Hall 
Sunday  afternoon,         July  18  * 
Tuesday  evening,  July  20  1 

Sunday  afternoon,         July  25  I 

Repetition  of  July  20  Program        ( 

Tuesday  evening,  July  27  ) 

Repetition  of  July  18  Program        ' 

In  the  Music  Shed  — 

Thursday  evening,  July  29 

Saturday  evening,  July  31 

Sunday  afternoon,  August    1 

Thursday  evening,  August   5 

Saturday  evening,  August    7 

Sunday  afternoon,  August   8 

Tuesday  evening,  August  10 

Thursday  evening,  August  1 2   ) 

Saturday  evening,  August  14   I 

Sunday  afternoon,  August  15   ) 


Extra  Concerts   (Two  Programs) 
(BACH,  MOZART) 


SERIES  A 


SERIES  B 


Extra  Concert -TCHAIKOVSKY 


SERIES  C 
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MUSIC  TO  BE  PLAYED  AT  THE  BERKSHIRE 

FESTIVAL,  1948 


In  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  —  Serge  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducting —  two  programs  (each  to  be  repeated  in  the  following 
week)  devoted  to  the  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart. 

Series  A 

Symphonies  by  Beethoven  (Fifth),  Brahms  (Second), 
Mahler  (Second,  "Resurrection"),  Piston  (Third),  Haydn; 
Bach  —  Third  Suite,  Hindemith  —  "Mathis  der  Maler." 

Series  B 

Beethoven  —  Sixth  Symphony  ("Pastorale");  Shostakovitch 
—  Fifth  Symphony;  Berlioz  —  "Symphonie  Fantastique"; 
Strauss  —  "Don  Quixote"  ('Cello  Soloist:  Gregor  Piatigorsky) ; 
Stravinsky  —  "Oedipus  Rex";  Villa-Lobos  —  "Madona";  Falla 
-"El  Amor  Brujo." 

Extra  Concert,  August  10 
Tchaikovsky  Program. 

Series  C 

Beethoven  —  Third  Symphony  ("Eroica");  Schumann  — 
First  Symphony  ("Spring");  Stravinsky  —  "Petrouchka"  (com- 
plete); Sibelius  —  Second  Symphony;  Weber  —  Overture  to 
"Der  Freischutz";  and  a  major  choral  work  (to  be  announced). 


Applications  for  Series  tickets  now  being  received.  Detailed  ticket 
information  sent  on  request. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

AT  TANGLEWOOD,  JULY  5-AUGUST   15 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 
Address  all  inquiries  to  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Cambridge  Series 
DURING   THE  SEASON   1947-1948 


Bach    . 
Beethoven 

Berlioz     . 
Diamond  . 

de  Falla  . 

Haydn 

Hindemith 

Mendelssohn 

Mozart     . 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1,  in  F  major       I     October  28 
Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  36  III     January  22 

Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  Op.  92 
Fantastic  Symphony,  Op.   14A 


VI    April  6 

II     December  16 

III    January  22 


Symphony  No.  4 

(First  Performance) 

Suite  from  "El  Amor  Brujo,"  "Love  the  Sorcerer" 

II    December  16 

Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  95  IV    February  10 

Symphonia  Serena  IV     February  10 

Overture  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

VI     April  6 

"Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,"  Serenade  for  String  Or- 
chestra  (Koechel  No.  525)  V     March  9 

Overture  to  "Idomeneo,  King  of  Crete"  VI     April  6 

Symphony  in  C  major,  K.  551    ("Jupiter")         VI     April  6 

Piston Symphony  No.  3  V     March  9 

Prokofieff     ....     Final  Dance  from  the  Ballet  "Chout"   ("Buffoon") , 

Op.   21  I     October  28 

Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  Lolli,"  Op.  20  V     March  9 

Ravel "Ma  Mere  l'Oye"    ("Mother  Goose") ,  Five 

Children's  Pieces  I     October  28 

"Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet  (Second  Suite)  V  March  9 
William  Schuman  .      .     Symphony  for  Strings  II     December  16 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39  IV    February  10 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Op.  82  I     October  28 


Strauss 
Stravinsky     . 


"Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem   (after  Lenau) ,  Op.  20 

I     October  28 

"Petrouchka,"  A  Burlesque  in  Four  Scenes 

III    January  22 
Piano  solo:  Lukas  Foss 


Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  first  half  of  the  concert  on  October  28,  and  the 
concert  on  February  10;  Eleazar  de  Carvalho  on  December  16;  Leonard  Bernstein 
on  January  22. 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH     SEASON     1948  —  1949 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
(Dr.  Koussevitzky's  25th  Anniversary  Season) 

\y 

A  Series  of  Six 
TUESDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 

at  8:30 
October  26  December  14  January  18 

February  8  March  8  April  5 

V/ 

Members  of  the  University  who  secured  season  tickets  for 
the  present  season  through  the  Bursar's  Office  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  re-subscribe  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
past. 

Subscribers  in  Non-University  sections  will  receive  an 
invitation  in  the  autumn  to  renew  their  subscriptions 
for  the  coming  season. 

All  Season  Tickets  are  $12  each,  including  20  per  cent 
Federal  Tax. 

Applications  for  seats  in  Non-University  sections  should 
be  addressed  to 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 

SYMPHONY  HALL,   BOSTON,   MASS. 


Cambridge  subscribers  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
Friday  Afternoon,  Saturday  Evening,  Sunday  Afternoon, 
or  Tuesday  Evening  Series  in  Boston  are  invited  to 
inquire  for  particulars  at  the  subscription  office,  Sym- 
phony Hall. 
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still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer 
reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe"  Stadler,  to  have 
derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters.  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ("schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world/  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.  * 

*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  {Musical 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic  and  even  occasional  harmonic  elements  to  Beethoven's  Celtic  studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a  "pastoral" 
symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  "'ronde  des  paysan*,"  are  among  them.  The 
industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the  work  a  revolution, 
fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more 
purely  musical  scheme. 
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WADSWORTH    PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Symphony  Chambers 
246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited  in  the  art  of  singing  by  Jean  de  Reszke,  Paris,  and  in 
mise  en  scene  by  Roberto  Villani,  Milan 

Studio:   KE  nmore   6-9495  Residence:   MAlden   5-6190 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

PIANIST— TEACHER 
256  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  BOSTON 

CONSTANTIN  HOUNTASIS 

VIOLINS 

APPRAISALS    •    EXPERT  REPAIRING    •    ACCESSORIES 

240  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall  KEnmore  6-9285 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 

Tuesday  Eve.,  April  27  at  8:30 

PENSION    FUND 

CONCERT  BY  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


BEETHOVEN'S 

"Missa  Solemnis" 


Assisted  by  the 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

AND 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

(G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor) 

SOLOISTS 

(To  be  announced) 


Tickets:    $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4,  $4.80  (Tax  included) 


Mbtom 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
Arthur  Fiedler 
Jesus  Maria  Sanroma 
Leonard  Bernstein 
Claudio  Arrau 
Benno  Moiseiwitsch 
are  but  a  jew  of  the 
internationally  famous 
artists  acclaiming  the 
Baldwin  .  .  .  also  makers 
of  the  Acrosonic! 


these 


yatfettte 


DR.  KOUSSE- 
VITZKY 

conductor  of  ihe 

Boston  Symphony, 

says: 

"A    truly    orchestral 
tone— round,  full  and 
of  magnificent  resonance." 


Leading  artists  the  world  over 
acclaim  the  Baldwin  for  its  superb 
orchestral  tone,  magnificent  reso- 
nance, exacting  response.  Hear 
these  fine  instruments  at  Baldwin's 
today! 


HA     6-0775 
160      BOYLSTON      STREET,      BOSTON 


MAKERS  OF  THE   FAMOUS  BALDWIN   ELECTRONIC  ORGAN 


Providence  Programmes 
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Dr.  Koussevitzky  is  prevented  by  illness  from 
conducting  tonight's  concert.  Richard  Burgin 
will  conduct. 
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SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY' 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH    SEASON 

i  947- ! 948 

Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


Radio  Station  WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Tuesday  Nights 

at  9:30  o'clock 

also 
Starting  November  15th 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 


Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,   1947-1948 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
First  Concert 

TUESDAY   EVENING,    October  21 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .         President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Francis  W.  Hatch 

John  Nicholas  Brown  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Roger  I.  Lee 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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THE  MANOR  ROOM 

for  excellent  food 


THE  SKY  ROOM 


for  choice  cocktails 


Excellent  Facilities  for 

BANQUETS 

» 

RECEPTIONS 
WEDDINGS 


WAYLAND 

MANOR 

HOTEL 

Mary  F.  Hanley,  Manager 

Providence,  R.  I. 

500  ANGELL  STREET 
PL.  7700 


SYMPHONIANA 

Koussevitzky's  Dream 


KOUSSEVITZKY'S   DREAM 

Reprinted    from    the    "New    Republic," 
September  1,  1947 

The  Berkshire  Festival,  which  re- 
cently completed  its  tenth  season,  has 
become  one  of  America's  healthiest 
musical  institutions.  One  record-break- 
ing Saturday  night,  more  than  14,000 
people,  from  Lenox  aristocrats  in  Berg- 
dorf  Goodman  frocks  and  white  suits 
to  girls  in  dungarees  and  men  in 
T-shirts,  came  to  Tanglewood  to  hear 
Serge  Koussevitzky  conduct  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  an  all-Bee- 
thoven program.  From  9,000  to  13,000, 
depending  on  the  weather,  attended  the 
other  nine  Boston  Symphony  concerts. 
Any  night  you  could  easily  spot  licenses 
from  a  dozen  states  near  your  own  car 
in  the  huge  parking  lot. 

When  Kossevitzky  started  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  10  years  ago,  we  were 
told  that  he  dreamed  of  making  it  an 
American  Salzburg.  The  tone  of  chi- 
chi implied  by  that  description  no  longer 
colors  anyone's  thoughts.  Tanglewood 
has  grown  spontaneously  into  a  center 
so  thoroughly  American  that  any  men- 
tion of  its  Americanism  seems  beside 
the  point.  The  people  have  taken  it 
over,  particularly  the  thousands  who 
stretch  out  comfortably  on  the  lawn 
behind  the  6,000  who  have  paid  extra 
to  sit  on  hard  little  camp  chairs  inside 
the  music  shed.  The  Tanglewood  au- 
dience makes  itself  as  much  at  home 
as  a  summer-evening  crowd  in  Central 
Park.  Yet  everyone  comes  to  listen, 
and    everyone    respects    the    music. 

There  have  been  three  phases  in 
Koussevitzky's  master  plan  for  Tangle- 
wood. First,  he  established  summer  con- 
certs by  his  orchestra,  both  to  extend 
the  best  music  into  the  vaction  area 
and  to  provide  additional  work  for  his 
players.  In  the  first  two  seasons  the 
concerts  were  given  in  relatively  sim- 
ple  surroundings   near   Stockbridge. 

The  second  phase  of  the  plan  was 
realized  when  the  festival  acquired  a 
permanent  home  by  being  given  the 
present  beautiful  grounds  near  Lenox, 
Massachusetts,  overlooking  the  Stock- 
bridge  Bowl  and  the  Taconic  moun- 
tains beyond.  Money  was  raised  to  con- 
struct three  buildings  from  designs  by 
Eliel    Saarinen   —   the   big   music   shed, 
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shaped  like  a  wedge  of  pie,  and  smaller 
halls  for  stage  productions  and  cham- 
ber music. 

The  aspect  of  the  plan  closest  to 
Koussevitzky's  heart,  however,  was  the 
formation,  just  before  the  war,  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  With  this 
school,  which  he  directs  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Aaron  Copland  and  Leon- 
ard Bernstein,  Koussevitzky  is  en- 
deavoring to  strike  a  new  level  of 
summer  musical  education,  with  inten- 
sive and  expert  training  in  performance, 
theory  and  composition.  With  discern- 
ment and  artistic  integrity,  he  has 
brought  together  a  faculty  of  high-rank- 
ing composers  and  practical  musicians 
who  also  know  how  to  teach. 

As  if  to  prove  that  his  seventy-third 
birthday  was  of  no  consequence,  Kous- 
sevitzky conducted  the  four  concerts 
I  heard  with  a  vigor  and  inspirational 
quality  unusual  even  for  him.  Berlioz' 
"Harold  in  Italy"  symphony  gained 
greater  structural  cohesiveness  than  he 
had  given  it  before,  without  sacrificing 
any  of  its  flamboyant  orchestral  theat- 
ricalism.  In  the  course  of  a  complete 
cycle  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies  he 
gave  the  fourth  symphony  a  symmetry 
and  an  eloquence  that  were  close  to 
perfection.  The  ninth  symphony,  with 
the  choral  finale  for  once  raised  to  its 
full  magnificence  by  Robert  Shaw's  re- 
markable student  chorus,  had  taken  on 
a  new  and  less  mannered  character  in 
Koussevitzky's  mind,  and  the  music  gave 
that  wonderful  and  rare  sense  of  com- 
ing to  life  for  the  first  time.  No  less 
remarkable  in  its  way  was  Leonard 
Bernstein's  conducting  of  Stravinsky's 
"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,"  so  urgent  in 
rhythmic  power  and  so  clear  in  articula- 
tion that  it  may  be  a  long  time  before 
we  hear  the  work  played  this  well  again. 

The  daily  student  programs  covered 
an  immense  range  of  music,  new  and 
old,  and  though  supported  by  much 
smaller  audiences,  were  in  their  way 
as  valuable  as  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts.  A  unique  project  was  the  first 
American  production  of  Mozart's 
opera  "Idomeneo."  The  vagaries  of  a 
complicated  plot  and  the  lack  of  printed 
parts  of  the  music  have  kept  this  touch- 
ing and  supremely  melodious  score  out 
of  the  ordinary  operatic  repertory.  Boris 
Goldovsky,  head  of  the  opera  de- 
partment at  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter, painstakingly  and  intelligently  pre- 
pared the  performing  version  that  was 
used    at   Tanglewood. 
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Avery  Piano  Co, 

is  proud  to  represent  EXCLUSIVELY 
in  Rhode  Island,  Nearby  Massachusetts 
and   Connecticut   Territory     .... 

"THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS" 

THE    STEIN  WAY    PiANO 

GRANDS   AND   SPINETS 


CAPEHART  and  MAGNAVOX 

RADIO  —  PHONOGRAPHS 


R.C.A.  VICTOR  ZENITH  PHILCO 


EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR 

WURLITZER  ORGANS 

FORMERLY  THE   EVERETT  ORGATRON 
Records  -  Music  -  Tuning  -  Repairing 

Avery  Piano  Co. 

Sole  Steinway  Representative  in  Rhode  Island, 
Eastern  Conn.,  and  Fall  River  Territory 

256  WEYBOSSET  ST.  212  THAMES  ST.,  NEWPORT 
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Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 

Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-second  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FIRST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  21 


Program 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Allegro;    Trio — 

IV.  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Bach .Brandenburg   Concerto   No.    1,   in   F   major 

I.     Allegro 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Minuet;  Trio;  Polacca 

IV.  Allegro 

Hanson Serenade  for  Solo  Flute,   Harp  and  Strings 

Flute:   Georges  Laurent 
Harp:  Bernard  Zighera 

Hindemith Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler" 

("Matthias  the  Painter") 

Angelic  Concert 

Entombment 

Temptation  of  St.  Anthony 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 


In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  will  be  broadcast   (9:30  —  10:30) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  IN  C  MINOR,  Op.  67 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  near  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  and  first 
performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  Beethoven 
conducting.  The  parts  were  published  in  April,  1809,  and  the  score  in  March,  1826. 
The  dedication  is  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Rasumovsky. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  double-bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani 
and  strings  (the  piccolo,  trombones  and  double-bassoon,  here  making  their  first 
appearance  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  are  used  only  in  the  Finale). 

Something  in  the  direct,  impelling  drive  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  C  minor  symphony  commanded  the  general  attention  when 
it  was  new,  challenged  the  skeptical,  and  soon  forced  its  acceptance. 
Goethe  heard  it  with  grumbling  disapproval,  according  to  Mendels- 
sohn, but  was  astonished  and  impressed  in  spite  of  himself.  Lesueur, 
hidebound  professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  was  talked  by  Berlioz  into 
breaking  his  vow  never  to  listen  to  another  note  of  Beethoven,  and 
found  his  prejudices  and  resistances  quite  swept  away.  A  less  plaus- 
ible tale  reports  Maria  Malibran  as  having  been  thrown  into  con- 
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Established  1910 


45  Snow  Street— Providence  3,  R.  I.      GA  4833 

Publishers — Importers — Dealers 
Headquarters  for  the  Music  Profession 
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CHQQSE  YOUR  %PIANQ  AS  THE  ARTISTS  DO 

COME.  IN  AND  BROWSE: — Band  and  orchestral  instruments 
and  music — Popular  music,  new  and  old — Music  teachers'  and 
Music  School  supplies — Records,  all  makes,  Classic,  Popular  and 
Jazz — Repair  department. 
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METAL  CRAFTS  SHOP 

The  specialty  shop  for  things  in  metal 
Antique  and  modern  copper,  brass  and  pewter. 

Jewelry  and  small   pieces   of   silver. 
Excellent    metal    polish, — repairing, — restoring. 

10  THOMAS  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.L 
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vulsions  by  this  symphony.  The  instances  could  be  multiplied.  There 
was  no  gainsaying  that  forthright,  sweeping  storminess. 

Even  if  the  opening  movement  could  have  been  denied,  the  tender 
melodic  sentiment  of  the  Andante  was  more  than  enough  to  offset 
conservative  objections  to  "waywardness"  in  the  development,  and 
the  lilting  measures  of  the  scherzo  proper  were  more  than  enough 
to  compensate  the  "rough"  and  puzzling  Trio.  The  joyous,  marchlike 
theme  of  the  finale  carried  the  symphony  on  its  crest  to  popular 
success,  silencing  at  length  the  objections  of  those  meticulous  musi- 
cians who  found  that  movement  "commonplace"  and  noisy.  Certain 
of  the  purists,  such  as  Louis  Spohr,  were  outraged  at  hearing  the 
disreputable  tones  of  trombones  and  piccolo  in  a  symphony.  But 
Spohr  could  not  resist  Beethoven's  uncanny  touch  in  introducing  a 
reminiscence  of  the  scherzo  before  the  final  coda.  Even  Berlioz,  who 
was  usually  with  Beethoven  heart  and  soul,  felt  called  upon  to  make 
a  half-apology  for  the  elementary  finale  theme.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  repetitiousness  of  the  finale  inevitably  lessened  the  interest.  After 
the  magnificent  first  entrance  of  the  theme,  the  major  tonality  so 
miraculously  prepared  for  in  the  long  transitional  passage,  all  that 
could  follow  seemed  to  him  lessened  by  comparison,  and  he  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  simile  of  a  row  of  even  columns,  of 
which   the  nearest  looms  largest. 
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It  has  required  the  weathering  of  time  to  show  the  Beethoven  of 
the  Fifth  Symphony  to  be  in  no  need  of  apologies,  to  be  greater  than 
his  best  champions  suspected.  Some  of  his  most  enthusiastic  conduc- 
tors in  the  century  past  seem  to  have  no  more  than  dimly  perceived 
its  broader  lines,  misplaced  its  accents,  under  or  over  shot  the  mark 
when  they  attempted  those  passages  which  rely  upon  the  understand- 
ing and  dramatic  response  of  the  interpreter.  Wagner  castigated  those 
who  hurried  over  the  impressive,  held  E-flat  in  the  second  bar,  who 
sustained  it  no  longer  than  the  "usual  duration  of  a  forte  bow  stroke." 
He  protested  that  "the  life-blood  of  the  note  must  be  squeezed  out 
of  it  to  the  last  drop,  with  force  enough  to  arrest  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  and  lay  bare  the  ground  of  the  ocean;  to  stop  the  clouds  in  their 
courses,  dispel  the  mists,  and  reveal  the  pure  blue  sky,  and  the  burn- 
ing face  of  the  sun  himself."  All  this  suggests  that  Beethoven  may 
have  suffered  by  two  extremes  in  the  matter  of  these  fermatas  —  from 
the  italicizing  Romantics,  and  from  the  too  correct  and  brisk  aca- 
demicians. Even  many  years  later,  Arthur  Nikisch  was  taken  to  task 
for  over-prolonging  those  particular  holds.  Felix  Weingartner,  as  re- 
cently as  1906,  in  his  "On  the  Performance  of  the  Symphonies  of 
Beethoven,"  felt  obliged  to  warn  conductors  against  what  would  now 
be  considered  unbelievable  liberties,  such  as  adding  horns  in  the 
opening  measures  of  the  symphony.  He  also  told  them  to  take  the 
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opening  eighth  notes  in  tempo,  and  showed  how  the  flowing  con- 
tours of  the  movement  must  not  be  obscured  by  false  accentuation. 
Those  — and  there  is  no  end  to  them  — who  have  attempted  to 
describe  the  first  movement  have  looked  upon  the  initial  four-note 
figure  with  its  segregating  hold,  and  have  assumed  that  Beethoven 
used  this  fragment,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  rhythm  and  an 
interval,  in  place  of  a  theme  proper,  relying  upon  the  slender  and 
little  used  "second  theme"  for  such  matters  as  melodic  continuity. 
Weingartner  and  others  after  him  have  exposed  this  fallacy,  and 
what  might  be  called  the  enlightened  interpretation  of  this  move- 
ment probably  began  with  the  realization  that  Beethoven  never  de- 
vised a  first  movement  more  conspicuous  for  graceful  symmetry  and 
even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated  tile  cannot  explain  a  mosaic,  and 
the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the  more  smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will 
be  the  complete  picture.  Just  so  does  Beethoven's  briefer  "motto" 
devolve  upon  itself  to  produce  long  and  regular  melodic  periods. 
Even  in  its  first  bare  statement,  the  "motto"  belongs  conceptually  to 
an  eight-measure  period,  broken  for  the  moment  as  the  second  fermata 
is  held  through  an  additional  bar.  The  movement  is  regular  in  its 
sections,  conservative  in  its  tonalities.  The  composer  remained,  for 
the  most   part,  within   formal   boundaries.   The  orchestra   was   still 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
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of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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the  orchestra  of  Haydn,  until,  to  swell  the  jubilant  outburst  of  the 
finale,  Beethoven  resorted  to  his  trombones. 

The  innovation,  then,  was  in  the  character  of  the  musical  thought. 
The  artist  worked  in  materials  entirely  familiar,  but  what  he  had 
to  say  was  astonishingly  different  from  anything  that  had  been  said 
before.  As  Sir  George  Grove  has  put  it,  he  "introduced  a  new  physi- 
ognomy into  the  world  of  music."  No  music,  not  even  the  "Eroica," 
had  had  nearly  the  drive  and  impact  of  this  First  Movement.  The 
slow  movement,  more  conventional,  had  its  surprising  passages.  The 
scherzo  (labelled  merely  "Allegro")  had,  unlike  the  scherzo  of  the 
Second  or  Third  Symphonies,  little  of  what  was  implied  by  the  word. 
The  da  capo  is  more  like  a  new  development  than  a  repeat,  and  the 
sense  of  progression  naturally  ushers  in  the  long  bridge  to  the  finale, 
a  link  between  movements  which  was  entirely  without  precedent. 
The  mysterious  mood  of  the  scherzo,  the  suspense  of  the  soft  drum 
beats  preparing  a  new  disclosure,  the  sudden  radiance  of  the  major 
tonality,  these  wonders  of  the  dreaming  and  creating  artist  no  analyst, 
no  technician,  will  ever  account  for  in  factual  terms. 

And  so  the  symphony  remains  the  most  striking  manifestation  ot 
the  impassioned,  the  eruptive  Beethoven.  It  sent  the  romancers  at 
once   searching   for   causes,   for   explanations,   and   they   have   never 
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ceased.  Much  stock  has  been  placed  in  the  stories  that  Beethoven 
once  remarked  of  his  first  theme:  "Thus  fate  knocks  at  the  door" 
[Schindler],  and  that  the  notes  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  call  of 
the  goldfinch  [Ries].  Even  though  these  two  men  may  for  once  have 
remembered  accurately  and  spoken  truly  (which  in  itself  is  assuming 
a  good  deal),  the  two  incidents  prove  no  more  than  that,  in  the  first 
case,  the  completed  symphony  possibly  suggested  to  its  maker,  in  a 
passing  conversational  fancy,  the  idea  of  Fate  knocking  at  the  door; 
in  the  second  case,  his  musical  thought  may  have  seized  upon  a  chance 
interval,  and  according  to  a  way  he  had,  developed  it  into  something 
entirely  different.  An  accidental  phrase  or  rhythm  was  constantly 
taking  musical  shape  in  his  imagination  —  a  domain  where  all  things 
became  pure  music,  where  visual  images  somehow  did  not  belong. 

[COPYRIGHTED  J 
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CONCERTO,  F  MAJOR,  NO.  1    (of  the  Brandenburg  Set) 
By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig  on  July  28,  1750 


Bach  presented  his  six  "Brandenburg"  Concertos  to  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg 
in  1721. 

The  autograph  title  of  the  First  is  as  follows:  "Concerto  imo  a  2  Corni  di 
Caccia.  3  Hautb.  e  Bassono.  Violino  Piccolo  concertato.  2  Violini,  una  Viola  e 
Violoncello,  col  Basso  Continuo." 

This  Concerto  was  performed  at  two  Berkshire  Festival  concerts  at  Tanglewood 
on  July   13  and   15,  1947,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting. 

The  great  variety  among  the  six  Brandenburg  Concertos  lies  both 
in  the  various  combinations  of  instruments  and  in  the  ways  they 
are  juxtaposed  and  divided  and  treated.  The  First  Concerto  balances 
the  strings  and  continuo  with  two  "Hunting"  horns  (without  valves 
and  capable  of  high  harmonics) ,  three  oboes,  bassoon  (which  doubles 
the  'cello  part  except  in  the  first  trio) ,  and  the  violino  piccolo,  which 
is  the  principal  solo  instrument.  The  violino  piccolo,  or  Quartgeige, 
obsolete  shortly  after  Bach's  time,  was  a  three-quarter  sized  violin 
tuned  a  minor  third  higher  than  the  usual  instrument.  Its  size  de- 
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prived  it  of  power  and  led  Professor  Tovey  to  speak  of  the  "struggling 
violino  piccolo,  that  has  more  difficulty  in  getting  the  upper  hand 
than  any  other  solo  in  the  whole  classical  repertoire"  (a  regular 
violin  is  used  in  the  present  performances) .  The  violino  piccolo  plays 
along  with  the  first  violins  in  the  opening  movement,  in  which  the 
instruments  are  all  exploited  in  full  sonority,  but  emerges  in  the 
slow  movement  as  an  individual  voice  and  so  continues.  In  the 
Adagio  a  four  measure  theme  is  played  by  the  first  oboe  and  violino 
piccolo  in  turn,  the  lower  instruments  also  taking  it  up.  The  Minuet 
alternates  with  three  trios,  the  second  a  polacca,  these  offering  a  dis- 
tinct color  variety:  The  first  trio  is  scored  for  two  oboes  and  bassoon 
only,  the  polacca  for  the  strings,  and  the  last  trio  for  the  horns  and 
oboes.  The  score  indicates  a  da  capo  of  the  Minuet  after  each  of 
these  sections,  according  to  which  it  would  be  heard  four  times,  a 
procedure  surely  more  suitable  as  background  extension  for  a  none 
too  attentive  princely  gathering  than  for  a  modern  concert  per- 
formance. In  the  score  this  minuet  movement  follows  the  second 
Allegro,  which  would  make  it  a  sort  of  pendant  to  a  complete  and 
orthodox  three  movement  concerto  grosso.  In  this  performance  the 
minuet  is  placed  where  minuets  are  expected  to  be,  and  before  what 
is  obviously  a  characteristic  full-voiced  finale. 
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SERENADE  FOR  SOLO  FLUTE,  HARP  AND  STRINGS 

By   Howard   Hanson 
Born  in  Wahoo,  Nebraska,  October  28,  1896 


Composed  in  1944,  Howard  Hanson's  Serenade  was  first  performed  in  a  broad- 
cast by  Station  WHAM,  Rochester,  having  been  commissioned  by  this  station.  The 
Serenade  has  had  several  subsequent  radio  and  concert  performances.  It  was 
played  by   the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra   October  25,   1946. 

IN  the  autumn  of  1946  Station  WHAM  commissioned  five  composers 
to  write  music  which  would  be  suitable  for  radio  performance.  These 
were  Wayne  Barlow,  Roy  Harris,  Bernard  Rogers,  Paul  White  and 
Howard  Hanson. 

The  Serenade  is  dedicated  "To  Peggie,"  and  Dr.  Hanson  has  ex- 
plained the  circumstances.  The  dedicatee,  a  flutist  at  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  in  Rochester,  of  which  Dr.  Hanson  is  director,  re- 
ceived the  Serenade  as  a  Christmas  present  in  1944.  She  was  Margaret 
Elizabeth  Nelson,  his  fiancee,  and  is  now  Mrs.  Hanson. 
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SYMPHONY,    "MATHIS    DER    MALER"     ("MATTHIAS    THE 

PAINTER") 

By  Paul  Hindemith 
Born  at  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895 


Hindemith's  "Symphony,"  three  orchestral  excerpts  from  his  then  unperformed 
opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  was  first  played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin 
under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  March  12,  1934.  Otto  Klemperer  introduced  it  to  this 
country  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New  York, 
October  4,  1934.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  December  7  of  the  same  season,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 

The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percus- 
sion, and  strings. 
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The  opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  after  lying  unplayed  for  years,  was  at  last  brought 
to  the  stage  of  the  Stadttheater  in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Denzler, 
May  28,  1938.  There  was  a  concert  performance  of  the  opera  by  the  B.  B.  C.  Or- 
chestra in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  Clarence  Raybould,  conductor,  March   15,  1939. 

Before  Hindemith's  "Mathis  der  Maler"  was  made  known  as  a  stage 
piece,  those  who  examined  and  described  the  "Symphony"  which 
the  composer  drew  from  it  were  content  to  compare  the  three  move- 
ments with  three  famous  paintings  of  the  Isenheim  Altar  piece  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Colmar,  Alsace,  the  eloquent  handiwork 
of  Matthias  Griinewald,  the  sixteenth-century  German  painter  who 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  composer  identifies  the 
three  movements  specifically  enough  with  the  three  fine  panel  groups 
of  Griinewald.  The  identification  still  holds  when  the  opera  is  con- 
sidered, for  although  the  orchestral  excerpts  figure  importantly  in 
the  opera,  and  are  lifted  bodily  from  it,  the  Isenheim  Altar  pieces 
too,  with  their  devotional  spirit,  pervade  the  opera  and  there 
take  on  a  special  symbolism  connected  with  the  dramatic  action. 
For  example,  the  third  movement,  "The  Temptation  of  Saint 
Anthony,"  becomes,  in  the  sixth  scene,  the  temptation  of  the  painter 
himself,  drawn  into  the  bitter  birth  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  dis- 
tracted for  the  moment  from  his  entire  devotion  to  his  art. 

"The  Angelic  Concert"  is  the  overture  to  the  opera.  Its  principal 
melody,  "Es  sungen  drei  Engel"  appears  frequently  in  the  opera 
itself,  and  is  sometimes  varied.  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony," 
to  be  found  intact  in  the  sixth  scene,  is  there  given  an  added  effect 
by  choral  treatment.*  "The  Entombment"  becomes  the  intermezzo 
in  the  final  scene,  and  also  accompanies  the  final  withdrawal  of  the 
central  figure  from  the  world  of  strife. 


*  The  omission  of  the  chorus  in  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony"  does  not  alter  the  in- 
strumental score,  in  which  the  parts  are  doubled.  The  concert  excerpt  is  not  taken  "intact" 
from  the  opera,  but  has  some  excisions  and  additions  —  J.  N.  B. 
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It's  Worth  Ten  Dollars . . . 

even  it  you  never  use  it 

-It's  our  Family  Liability  Insurance  Policy.  Costs  only  $10.00 
a  year  . . .  but  covers  your  financial  responsibility  for  practically 
every  type  of  accident,  other  than  automobile,  caused  by  any 
member  of  your  family,  even  including  your  pets. 

Suppose  you  are  never  faced  with  damage  suits  resulting 
from  such  accidents,  isn't  it  worth  $10.00  a  year  to  have  such 
a  policy  and  be  free  from  worry  over  financial  losses? 

Ask  your  Employers'  Group  agent  to  give  you  this  protec- 
tion today. 
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METROPOLITAN  THEATRE  PROVIDENCE 

Season   1947—1948 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Music   Director 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 

Five  Tuesday  Evening  Concerts  at  8:30 

Remaining  concerts:   November  18,  February  3, 
March  2,  March  30* 

^Attention  is  called  to  an  error  in  this  date  on  the  printed 
season  tickets.  Kindly  note  the  correct  date. 

Remaining  Single  tickets  for  the  November  18  concert  will  be 
on  sale  beginning  Wednesday,  November  12,  at  the  Avery  Piano 
Co.,  256  Weybosset  St.,  Providence. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  Dean 

New   appointments  for   1947-1948: 

Richard  Burgin,  Violin  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Chorus 

Willis  W.  Fay,  Pianoforte  Walter  Piston,  Composition  Seminar 

Ernst  Possony,  Voice  and  Opera  Felix  Wolfes,  Repertoire    (coac'iing) 

For   further   information,  apply   to   the  Dean 

290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WADSWORTH     PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Symphony  Chambers 
246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited  in  the  art  of  singing  by   Jean  de  Reszke,   Paris,   and  in 

mise  en  scene  by  Roberto  Villani,  Milan 

Studio:  Kenmore  9495  Residence:  Maiden  6190 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 
256  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  BOSTON 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


SCHEDULE  OF  CONCERTS, 

Season   1947- 

-1948 

OCTOBER 

23-24 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XIII) 

10-11 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  I) 

25 

Boston 

(Sun.  d) 

*i4 

Boston 

(Tues.  A) 

*27 

Boston 

(Tues.  C) 

17-18 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  II) 

3Q-31 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XIV) 

*21 

Providence 

(0 

24-25 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  Ill) 

FEBRUARY 

26 

Boston 

(Sun.  a) 

*3 

Providence 

(3) 

*28 

Cambridge 

(0 

6-7 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XV) 

3  i-Nov. 

1  Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  IV) 

*io 

Cambridge 

(4) 

13-14 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XVI) 

NOVEMBER 

*i7 

New  Haven 

(2) 

*4 

Boston 

(Tues.  B) 

18 

New  York 

(Wed.  3) 

7-8 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  V) 

19 

White  Plains 

*n 

New    Haven 

(0 

20 

Brooklyn 

(3) 

12 

New  York 

(Wed.  1) 

21 

New  York 

(Sat.  3) 

!3 

New  Brunswick 

*24 

Boston 

(Tues.  D.) 

14 

Brooklyn 

(0 

27-28 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XVII) 

15 

New  York 

(Sat.  1) 

29 

Boston 

(Sun.  e) 

*i8 

Providence 

(2) 

21-22 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  VI) 

MARCH 

23 

Boston 

(Sun.  b) 

#  0 

Providence 

(4) 

*25 

Cambridge 

(2) 

5-6 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XVIII) 

28-29 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  VII) 

*9 

Cambridge 

(5) 

12-13 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XIX) 

DECEMBER 

*5 

Northampton 

#  0 

Pittsburgh 

*i6 

New  Haven 

(3) 

3 

Cincinnati 

*7 

New  York 

(Wed.  4) 

4 

Bloomington 

18 

Hunter  College 

5 

Chicago 

(0 

'9 

Brooklyn 

(4) 

6 

South  Bend 

20 

New  York 

(Sat.  4) 

7 

Chicago 

(2) 

*o3 

Boston 

(Tues.  E) 

8 

Ann  Arbor 

25-27 

Boston 

(Thurs -Sat  XX) 

*9 

Detroit 

*3° 

Providence 

(5) 

10 

Rochester 

12-13 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  VIII) 

APRIL 

*i6 
19-20 
26-27 

Cambridge 

Boston 

Boston 

(3) 

(Fri.-Sat.  IX) 
(Fri.-Sat.  X) 
(Sun.  c) 

2-3 
*6 

Boston 
Cambridge 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXI) 
(6). 

28 

Boston 

9-10 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXII) 

*i3 

Hartford 

(2) 

JANUARY 

!5 

New  York 
Philadelphia 

(Wed.  5) 

2-3 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XI) 

16 

Brooklyn 

(5) 

9-10 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XII) 

17 

New  York 

(Sat.  5) 
(1  lies.  F) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXIII) 
(Sun.  f) 

(Pension  Fund) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXIV) 

♦13 

New  London 

*  20 

Boston 

M 

New  York 

(Wed.  2) 

23-24 

Boston 

i5 

Washington 

25 

Boston 

16 

Brooklyn 

(2) 

*27 

Boston 

»7 

*20 

New  York 
Hartford 

(Sat.  2) 
(0 

30-May  1 

Boston 

♦Broadcast, 

ABC, 

9  :30-lQ  ;3Q  ErS.T. 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 

ARTHUR   EINSTEIN 

PIANIST 

Former  Professor  of  Piano  at  the  Odessa  Conservatory   (Russia) 

Studios:    16  Conrad  Bldg.,  349  Morris  Avenue 

Phone:   GA  1144 


CONCERT- 
PIANIST 

Graduate  and  Teacher  of 
European  Conservatories 

State  Accredited 


160  IRVING  AVE. 


DE  5667 


FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  and  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING  3 

Residence,   1  20  Williams  Ave.,  East  Providence,  R.  I.   14 


ALBERT  WATERMAN 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 
170  MED  WAV  STREET  Plantations  022C 

MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB 

SEASON   1947-48 


EMMA  BELDAN,  Voice,  Monday 
Morning's. 

LYDIA  BELL  MORRIS,  Piano, 
Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons. 

BERTHA  WOODWARD,  Piano- 
Voice,  Monday,  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday afternoons. 

IRENE  MULICK,  Piano,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
mornings. 


ELSIE  LOVELL  HANKINS, 

Voice,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays. 

BEATRICE  W.  ROBERTS,  Piano- 
Voice,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays. 

BEATRICE    BALL    BATTEY, 

Violin,  Thursday  afternoons. 

AGNES  COUTANCHE  BURKE, 

Voice,  Friday  afternoons. 


Both  Studios  equipped  with  Concert  grand  and  upright  pianos,  and 

available  for  small  recitals. 

CONCERT  and   LECTURE  BUREAU  ARTISTS  available  for 

CLUBS,  CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS  and  SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS 

For  Information  call  Mrs.  Henrietta  E.  Hersey,  PL  2861 

Rooms  23  and  25,  63  Washington  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

CONSTANTIN  HOUNTASIS 

VIOLINS 

APPRAISALS    •    EXPERT  REPAIRING    •    ACCESSORIES 
240  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 

Opposite   Symphony   Hall  Ken.  9285 
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VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Bach,  C.  P.  E Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5 

Suite  Nos.  2  and  3 
Beethoven    Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz    Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 

Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto   (Heifetz) 
Copland    "El  Sal6n  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring,"  "A  Lin- 
coln Portrait."   (Speaker:  Melvyn  Douglas) 

Debussy   "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 

"La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote    . . . . Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel   Larghetto    (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Harris Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Khatchatourian Piano  Concerto    (Soloist:   William  Kapell) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 
Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  E-flat  (184)  ;  C  major 

(388),  Air  of  Pamina,  from  "The  Magic  Flute" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Piston  ' Prelude  and  Allegro  for  Organ  and  Strings  (E.  Power 

Biggs) 
L'rokofleff     Classical  Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ; 

"Lieutenant  Kij6,"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" ;  "Romeo 

and  Juliet,"  Suite;  Symphony  No.  5 

Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel    "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"   Suite  No.  2    (new  recording), 

Pavane 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz"  ;  Dubinushka 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  9 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new     recording)  ;    "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's   Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola";  "Maiden  with  Roses" 

Strauss,  J ....  Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky Capriccio    ( Sanroma )  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bargemen 

(arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky    Symphonies    Nos.     4,     5,     6:     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi   Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-seventh  Season,  1947-1948] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 

Gaston  Elcus 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 

Paul  Cherkassky 
Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Joseph  Leibovici 

Einar  Hansen 
Daniel  Eisler 

Norman  Carol 
Carlos  Pinfield 

Paul  Federovsky 
Harry  Dickson 

Minot  Beale 
Frank  Zecchino 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 

Melvin  Bryant 
John  Murray 

Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Henri  Erkelens 

Saverio  Messina 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Hubert  Sauvlet 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Greenberg 
Henry  Portnoi 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

Henry  Freeman 
John  Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 
Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
Emil  Kornsand 

George  Humphrey 
Louis  Artieres 
Charles  Van  Wynbergen 
Hans  Werner 
Jerome  Lipson 
Siegfried  Gerhardt 

Violoncellos 
Jean  Bedetti 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 

Georges  Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Oboes 

John  Holmes 
Jean  Devergie 
Joseph  Lukatsky 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Victor  Polatschek 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Ralph  Masters 

Contra-Bassoon 
Boaz  Filler 

Horns 
Willem  Valkenier 
James  Stagliano 
Principals 

Walter  Macdonald 
Harold  Meek 
Paul Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 
Harry  Shapiro 
William  Gebhardt 

Trumpets 
Georges  Mager 
Marcel  La  fosse 
Roger  Voisin 
Rene  Voisin 
Harry  Her  forth 

Trombones 
Jacob  Raich  man 
Lucien  Hansotte 
John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Elford  Caughey 

Timpani 
Roman  Szulc 
Max  Polster 

Percussion 
Simon  Sternburg 
Charles  Smith 
Emil  Arcieri 

Piano 

Lukas  Foss 

Librarian 
Leslie  Rogers 
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by  richness  of  tone, 
effortless  action, 
responsiveness. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! . . .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

In  Providence:  AXELROD-MUSIC  CO.,  45  Snow  Street 

Eastern  Headquarters:  —  20  EAST  54TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY' 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH    SEASON 

1947-1948 

Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


Radio  Station  WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Tuesday  Nights 

at  9:30  o'clock 
also 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 


Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,   1947-1948 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Second  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  18 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .         President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Francis  W.  Hatch 

John  Nicholas  Brown  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Roger  I.  Lee 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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THE  MANOR  ROOM 


for  excellent  food 


SYMPHONIANA 


<§> 


THE  SKY  ROOM 

for  choice  cocktails 


Excellent  Facilities  for 
BANQUETS 
RECEPTIONS 
WEDDINGS 

WAYLAND 
MANOR 

n%&#  I  EL 

Mary  F.  Hanley,  Manager 

Providence,  R.  I. 

500  ANGELL  STREET 
PL.  7700 


MENDELSSOHN  ANNIVERSARY 

{Died  November  4,  1847) 

From  a  number  of  comments  which 
the  anniversary  has  brought  forth,  the 
following  by  Olin  Downes  is  quoted 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  last  Sun- 
day   (October  26) : 

"To  what  shall  we  attribute  his  joy- 
ous and  unclouded  expression,  the 
harmonious  productiveness  and  the 
wholly  exceptional  balance  of  head, 
hand  and  heart  which  made  the  com- 
posing of  so  much  beautiful  music  so 
easy  for  him?  Because  of  the  whole- 
ness of  his  nature  and  his  uncomplicated 
psychology  Mendelssohn  could  stand 
firm,  not  with  obstinacy  or  partisanship, 
but  with  the  sure  instinct  for  symmetry 
and  balance  that  was  his,  against  all 
the  fierce  currents  and  eddies  of  the 
romantic  era  in  music.  Mendelssohn  has 
been  misrepresented  as  a  disciple  of 
convention,  a  polite  society  man  in 
music.  This  is  unjust.  It  was  not  Men- 
delssohn's motive,  it  was  his  inalienable 
impulse  to  write  just  such  polished, 
artistically  distinguished  and  socially 
acceptable  music  as  he  did.  This  does 
not  mean  that  he  was  superficial.  His 
knowledge  of  his  craft  and  his  in- 
tellectual horizons  were  far  too  exten- 
sive for  that.  To  this  phenomenon  we 
must  go  back  of  Mendelssohn  to  his 
heredity. 

"The  thing  that  made  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn so  great  and  that  has  kept  his 
music  alive  was  his  culture,  and  the 
moral  and  intellectual  background  which 
brought  his  gifts  into  being.  This  re- 
sulted not  from  his  father's  wealth,  or 
connections,  but  from  an  earlier  fore- 
bear, and  all  that  was  accomplished  by 
that  individual  for  his  people.  We  are 
speaking     of     the     little     hunchbacked 
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Jewish  school  teacher  and  philosopher, 
Felix's  grandfather,  Moses,  son  of 
Mendel,  who  was  the  original  of 
Lessing's  "Nathan  the  Wise";  from 
whose  German  translation  of  the  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  other  parts  of 
the  Bible  the  Jews  learned  the  German 
language  and  developed  in  them  the  de- 
sire for  German  nationality;  whose 
'Phaedon,'  modeled  on  Plato's  dialogue 
of  the  same  name,  earned  him  the  title 
in  many  mouths  of  the  'German  Plato' 
or  'Socrates,'  and  who  devoted  his  life 
to.  the  culture  and  emancipation  of  his 
people.  Moses,  early  given  the  right  of 
the  protected  Jews,  expressed  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  possible  plurality  of  truths, 
and  the  idea  that  different  religions 
might  be  suitable  to  different  indi- 
viduals. Sometimes  described  as  the 
Luther  of  the  German  Jews,  Moses 
remained  in  his  own  religion,  but  his 
descendants,  comprising  a  brilliant 
circle,  of  which  Felix  the  composer 
was  the  most  famous,  left  the  syna- 
gogue for  the  church,  and  this  without 
the  weakening  but  rather  strengthening 
Judaism  and  achieving  the  denunciation 
of  intolerance  and  anti-Semitism  which 
made  Germany  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  one  of  the  liberal 
and   progressive   states   of   the   world. 

"Mendelssohn  was  neither  revolu- 
tionist nor  iconoclast,  nor  a  genius  acci- 
dental in  a  family.  He  was  one  of  those 
rare  figures  who  appear  at  a  certain 
time  in  an  art,  in  a  moment  of  perfect 
equilibrium.  He  was  the  flower  of  a 
culture  and  a  great  ideal;  an  accumula- 
tion of  ancestors.  And  the  spirit  of  old 
Moses  must  have  smiled  when  his 
grandson  remarked,  with  a  laugh,  that 
he,  a  Jew,  in  reviving  Bach's  St. 
Matthew  Passion,  had  thus  restored  this 
great  work  of  faith  to  Christianity." 
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Avery  Piano  Co. 

is  proud  to  represent  EXCLUSIVELY 
in  Rhode  Island,  Nearby  Massachusetts 
and   Connecticut   Territory     .... 

"THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS" 

th6  STEIN  WAY  p,ano 


GRANDS   AND   SPINETS 


CAPEHART  and  MAGNAVOX 


RADIO  —  PHONOGRAPHS 


R.C.A.  VICTOR 


ZENITH 


PHILCO 


EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR 

WURLITZER  ORGANS 

FORMERLY  THE   EVERETT  ORGATRON 


Records  -  Music  -  Tuning  -  Repairing 

Avery  Piano  Co. 

Sole  Steinway  Representative  in  Rhode  Island, 
Eastern  Conn.,  and  Fall  River  Territory 


256  WEYBOSSET  ST. 


212  THAMES  ST.,  NEWPORT 
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Metropolitan   Theatre,   Providence 

Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-third  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


SECOND  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  18 


Program 

CHARLES  MUNCH  Conducting 
Debussy "Iberia"    ("Images"  for  Orchestra,   No.   2) 

I.         Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins   (In  the  streets  and  byways) 
II.      §  Les  parfums  de  la  nuit    (The  fragrance  of  the  night) 
III.      \  Le  matin  d'un  jour  de  fete    (The  morning  of  a  festival  day) 

Roussel Symphony  No.  3  in  G  minor,  Op.  42 

I.  Allegro  vivo 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Vivace 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 

intermission 

Faure Suite  from  the  Incidental  Music  to 

Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,  "Pelleas  et 
Melisande,"  Op.  80 

Prelude  quasi  adagio 

"Fileuse,"  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 

Adagio 

Sicilienne 

Franck Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.     Lento;  allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Allegretto 
III.     Allegro  non   troppo 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 


In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 


The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  will  be  broadcast   (9:30  —  10:30) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company. 
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CHARLES  MUNCH 

Charles  Munch  was  born  at  Strasbourg,  Alsace,  in  1895.  His  father 
was  the  founder  of  the  Saint  Guillaume  Chorus  in  Strasbourg, 
and  it  was  at  home,  under  his  father's  guidance,  that  he  first  studied 
violin,  harmony,  and  singing.  He  went  to  Paris  before  the  first  World 
War,  and  studied  violin  with  Lucien  Capet.  In  1919  he  was  made 
professor  at  the  Strasbourg  Conservatory,  and  later  conductor  of  the 
orchestra.  He  gained  further  experience  in  what  was  destined  to  be  his 
career  when  he  worked  under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  Concerts  in  Leipzig.  He  returned  to  Paris,  where  in  1930  he 
founded  the  Orchestre  de  la  Societe  Philharmonique  de  Paris.  In 
1937  he  succeeded  Philippe  Gaubert  as  the  conductor  of  the  Societe 
des  concerts  du  Conservatoire. 

M.  Munch,  visiting  America  last  season  and  several  European 
countries  in  the  spring  and  summer,  has  appeared  many  times  as 
guest  conductor  (he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
December  27-28.  Returning  this  season,  he  has  conducted  concerts  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  and  will  visit  other  or- 
chestras of  our  East  and  West. 
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"IBfiRIA,"  "IMAGES,"  for  Orchestra,  No.  2 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born   at  St.  Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,   1862;   died  at  Paris, 

March  25,  1918 


Debussy  completed  the  "Rondes  de  Printemps"  in  1909,  "Iberia"  in  1910,  and 
"Gigues"  in  1912.  The  three  "Images"  as  published  bore  numbers  in  reverse  order. 

"Iberia"  was  first  performed  by  Gabriel  Pierne  at  a  Colonne  concert  in  Paris, 
February  20,  1910.  It  had  its  first  performance  in  America,  January  3,  1911,  under 
Gustav  Mahler,  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  21,  1911,  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Max  Fiedler,  conductor. 

More  recent  performances  at  these  concerts  have  been  on  December  22,  1911; 
April  3,  1914;  April  13,  1917;  October  25,  1918;  February  17,  1922;  January  22, 
1926;  October  7,  1927;  February  22,  1929;  October  30,  1042,  and  January  28,  1944 
(Vladimir  Golschmann  conducting)  ,  and  December  21,  1945  (Fritz  Reiner  con- 
ducting) . 

The  orchestration  requires  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tambourine,  castanets,  military  drum,  cymbals, 
xylophone,  celesta,  bells,  two  harps  and  strings. 
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ebussy  wrote  to  Durand,  his  publisher,  on  May  16,  1905,  of  his 
plan  to  compose  a  set  of  "Images"   (a  conveniently  noncommit- 
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tal  title)  for  two  pianos,  to  be  called  I.  "Gigues  Tristes"  II.  "Iberia," 
III.  "Valses  (?)"  Before  long  the  project  had  become  an  orchestral 
one,  and  the  question  "Valses"  had  been  dropped.  The  two  orches- 
tral pieces  were  expected  for  the  summer  of  1906.  They  were  not  forth- 
coming. The  musician  who  could  once  linger  over  his  scores  at  will, 
rewriting,  refining,  repolishing,  while  the  world  cared  little,  was  now 
the  famous  composer  of  "Pelleas"  Publishers,  orchestras,  were  at  his 
doorstep,  expectant,  insistent,  mentioning  dates.  Debussy  was  still  un- 
hurried, reluctant  to  give  to  his  publisher  a  score  which  might  still  be 
bettered.  He  wrote  to  Durand  in  August  of  1906:  "I  have  before  me 
three  different  endings  for  'Iberia' ;  shall  I  toss  a  coin  —  or  seek  a 
fourth?"  To  Durand,  July  17,  1907:  "Don't  hold  it  against  me  that  I 
am  behind;  I  am  working  like  a  laborer  —  and  making  some  progress, 
in  spite  of  terrible  and  tiring  setbacks!"  Two  months  later  he  promises 
that  "Iberia"  will  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  "Rondes  de  Printemps"  the 
third  of  the  "Images"  is  "right  and  as  I  wish  it."  By  Christmas  of  1908, 
the  first  full  draft  of  "Iberia"  was  completed,  but  the  composer  was 
by  that  time  involved  in  a  project  for  an  opera  on  Poe's  "Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher,"  immediately  followed  by  another  operatic  project 
which,  like  the  first,  came  to  nothing:  "The  Devil  in  the  Belfry." 
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The  movements  are  as  follows: 

I.  "Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins"  ("In  the  streets  and  byways").  Assez  anime" 
(dans  un  rhythme  alerte  mais  precis). 

II.  "Les  parfums  de  la  nuit"  ("The  fragrance  of  the  night") .  Lent  et  reveur. 

III.  "Le  matin  d'un  jour  de  fete"  ("The  morning  of  a  festival  day").  Dans  un 
rhythme  de  marche  lointaine,  alerte  et  joyeuse. 

There  was  a  considerable  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  "Iberia" 
in  Paris,  when  it  was  first  heard.  "Half  the  house  applauded  furiously," 
reported  a  newspaper  correspondent,  "whereupon  hisses  and  cat  calls 
came  from  the  other  half.  I  think  the  audience  was  about  equally 
divided."  There  was  also  much  critical  disfavor,  while  certain  indi- 
viduals pronounced  roundly  in  favor  of  "Iberia."  Since  time  has 
vindicated  the  piece,  two  of  these  early  champions,  not  without  sub- 
sequent achievement  of  their  own,  may  be  quoted  here  to  their 
credit.  They  are  Manuel  de  Falla  and  Maurice  Ravel. 

The  Spanish  composer  wrote  in  an  article  printed  in  the  Chesterian: 

"The  echoes  from  the  villages,  a  kind  of  sevillana  —  the  generic 
theme  of  the  work  —  which  seems  to  float  in  a  clear  atmosphere  of 
scintillating  light;  the  intoxicating  spell  of  Andalusian  nights,  the 
festive  gaiety  of  a  people  dancing  to  the  joyous  strains  of  a  banda  of 
guitars  and  bandurrias  ...  all  this  whirls  in  the  air,  approaches  and 
recedes,  and  our  imagination  is  continually  kept  awake  and  dazzled 
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(fane  Often  . . . 


Burke-Tarr  cordially  invites 
you  to  visit  the  new  Grand 
Rapids  Guild  Rooms  and  Galleries  where  you'll  see  the 
most  talked  about  development  of  the  year . . .  the  dramatic 
Basic  Color  Plan  of  the  famous  Grand  Rapids  Guild.  You'll 
see  fine  furniture  and  lovely  home  furnishings,  styled  in 
perfect  taste,  beautifully  fashioned  and  intelligently  used. 
You'll  see  all  of  these  in  Burke-Tarr's  Guild  Rooms  and 
Galleries  ...  a  "laboratory"  where  you  can  see  your  own 
ideas  before  you  put  them  into  practice  in  your  home. 
Visit  us  as  often  as  you  wish  . . .  make  use  of  the  unending 
color  combinations  available  with  the  15  basic  Grand 
Rapids  colors.  Come  once,  come  often  .  .  .  whenever  you 
find  it  possible. 

(Closed  Monday)        Use  Our  Purchase  Budget  Plan 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  ... 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ. . . .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   ARTISTS    ARE    ON 
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by  the  power  of  an  intensely  expressive  and  richly  varied  music.  .  .  ."* 

Ravel  took  up  an  indignant  pen  against  Gaston  Carraud,  who  had 
written:  "It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  that  today  M.  Debussy's  music 
is  a  reflection  of  that  of  his  imitators.  —  He  would  now  seem  to  be 
taking  back  out  of  the  hands  of  his  successors  his  own  processes  after 
they  have  degraded  them;  like  them,  too,  he  is  putting  more  brains 
than  emotion  into  his  music."  Ravel  himself  was  numbered  among 
those  imitators.  He  also  resented,  probably  for  less  personal  reasons, 
a  long  and  remorseless  indictment  of  "Iberia"  in  "Le  Temps"  by 
Pierre  Lalo  (both  critics  had  been  hot  champions  of  Debussy  in  the 
"Pelleas"  days).  Ravel  wrote  in  the  "Cahiers  d'aujourd'hui"  February, 
1913:  "You  were  quite  well  able  to  understand,  you  who  yielded 
yourself  up  without  effort  to  the  vivid  charm  and  exquisite  freshness 
of  the  'Rondes  de  printemps' ;  you  who  were  moved  to  tears  by  that 
dazzling  'Iberia*  and  its  intensely  disturbing  ( Par f  urns  de  la  nuit/  by 


*Falla  further  states  that  Debussy  thus  pointed  the  way  to  Albeniz  towards  the  use  of  the 
fundamental  elements  of  popular  music,  rather  than  folk -tunes  as  such.  Vallas  points  out 
that  the  first  part  of  Albeniz's  "Iberia"  suite  appeared  as  early  as  1906,  and  was  well 
known  to  Debussy,  who  delighted  in  it  and  often  played  it.  The  last  part  of  the  "Iberia" 
of  Albeniz  appeared  in  1909,  at  which  time  its  composer  probably  knew  nothing  of  Debussy's 
score.  Debussy  was  thus  evidently  indebted  to  Albeniz,  for  he  never  made  the  visit  to  Spain 
which  could  have  given  him  material  at  first  hand.  The  "realism"  which  many  have  found  in 
Debussy's  "Iberia"  was  not  of  this  sort. 
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all  this  novel,  delicate,  harmonic  beauty,  this  profound  musical  sensi- 
tiveness; you,  who  are  only  a  writer  or  a  painter.  So  too  was  I,  and  so 
were  Messrs.  Igor  Stravinsky,  Florent  Schmitt,  Roger  Ducasse,  Albert 
Roussel,  and  a  host  of  young  composers  whose  productions  are  not 
unworthy  of  notice.  But  the  only  musicians,  the  only  people  with  real 
sensibility,  are  M.  Gaston  Carraud,  to  whom  we  owe  three  songs  and  a 
symphonic  poem,  M.  Camille  Mauclair,  who  has  become  known  for 
his  literary  and  pictorial  works,  and  M.  Pierre  Lalo,  who  has  not 
produced  anything  at  all." 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  3  in  G  minor,  Op.  42 
By  Albert  Charles  Paul  Roussel 

Born  at  Turcoing    (Nord)  ,  France,  on  April  5,  1869;  died  at  Royan, 

France,  August  23,   1937 


Completed,  according  to  a  notation  on  the  score,  in  Paris  on  March  29,  1930, 
this  symphony  was  first  performed  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestra,  October  23 
of  the  same  year.  It  was  again  played  on  April  12,  1935,  October  29,  1937.  an<i 
October  24,  1941. 
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The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
tambourine,   triangle,  tam-tam,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Roussel  wrote  his  Third  Symphony  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  fiftieth  anniversary  season.  The  composer,  visiting 
America  in  that  year,  was  present  at  its  first  performance.  Studying 
the  score  at  that  time  (with  the  composer  beside  him)  Alfred  H. 
Meyer  wrote  of  its  traits  and  contours  in  the  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
script. Mr.  Meyer  found  the  orchestration  as  colorful  as  might  be 
expected  from  "a  thoroughly  modern  composer  whose  approach  to  his 
art  is  primarily  that  of  the  melodist  and  contrapunist.  The  form  of 
the  anniversary  symphony  owes  much  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Franek  and  further  developed  by  dTndy.  A  single  motif  of  five  notes, 
of  arresting  melodic  contour,  plays  an  important  part  in  three  of  the 
four  movements  of  the  symphony.  Such  unifying  device  is  of  course 
essence  of  the  practice  of  Franek  and  dTndy. 

"There  are  four  movements:  an  allegro  vivo  which  follows  the  usual 
outlines  of  sonata-form;  an  adagio  of  novel  formal  scheme;  a  vivace 
which  the  composer  designated  in  conversation  as  a  sort  of  valse- 
scherzo;  an  allegro  con  spirito,  in  rondo  pattern. 
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"After  three  measures  of  introduction  upon  chords  hard  and 
gloomy,  first  violins  and  wood-winds  at  once  embark  upon  a  melody 
actively  rhythmed,  in  which  syncopations  occasionally  make  them- 
selves felt.  Chords  and  melody  are  in  the  ecclesiastical  mode  called 
Phrygian.  One  proceeds  to  the  chief  contrasting  theme  by  a  series  of 
melodies.  One  after  another  they  become  more  lyrical;  at  the  same 
time  the  orchestration  and  general  harmonic  texture  become  lighter 
and  lighter  until  the  principal  contrasting  theme  is  played  by  a  flute 
with  the  lightest  of  string  accompaniments.  A  brief  restatement  of  the 
theme  of  the  beginning  brings  the  exposition  to  a  close.  Development 
and  recapitulation  are  regular.  But  at  the  climax  of  the  development 
section,  the  five-note  motto  which  is  the  heart  of  the  symphony  bursts 
forth  in  glory.  A  noble  entrance  for  a  motif  of  such  importance.  None 
but  a  genius  would  have  so  placed  and  timed  its  first  appearance. 

"Just  as  the  first  movement  in  the  exposition  proceeded  from  ac- 
tively rhythmed  music  to  music  of  gentler  character,  so  the  second 
movement  by  reverse  process  begins  with  an  adagio,  proceeds  through 
an  andante  of  appreciably  faster  tempo  to  a  piu  mosso  in  really  rapid 
time  values.  The  theme  of  the  adagio  is  none  other  than  the  motif 
gloriously  proclaimed  at  the  height  of  the  first  movement.  The  piu 
mosso  is  a  fugue  upon  the  same  motif  played  in  rapid  sixteenth  notes. 
Flutes  begin  this  fugue;  oboes  and  clarinets  answer;  English  horn  and 
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violas  make  a  third  entry;  bass-clarinet,  bassoon  and  'cellos  a  fourth. 
Once  again  we  reach  the  quiet  and  slow-moving  adagio,  once  again  we 
mount  to  renewed  heights  in  another  piii  mosso,  finally  to  come  to 
rest  with  the  mood  and  music  of  the  beginning. 

"The  Scherzo- Valse  brings  cheerful  relief  before  the  symphony 
proceeds  to  the  serious  and  vigorous  business  of  the  finale.  Typical 
scherzo  rhythms  alternate  with  fleecy,  feathery  figures  in  flutes  and 
high  wood-winds.  A  'trio-section'  is  lyrical  in  nature,  with  strings  and 
a  solo  oboe  prominent. 

"In  the  finale  a  flute  introduces  a  highly  active  theme;  gives  way  to 
more  lyrical  strings;  resumes  for  second  appearance.  At  slower  tempo 
strings  are  once  more  songful,  now  with  melody  which  is  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  central  theme  of  the  symphony.  Once  more  the  music 
of  the  beginning.  Then  the  final  ascent  to  the  broadest  of  all  state- 
ments, twice  given,  of  the  motto  of  the  entire  work. 

"In  conclusion:  one  finds  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  in  the  score  that 

Roussel  has  written  his  symphony  in  support  of  any  of  the  popular 

theories  of  the  day.  He  is  partisan  of  no  musical  sect.  He  has  not 

'gone  back'  to  Bach  or  to  Buxtehude,  to  Rossini  or  to  Monteverdi. 

He  has  found  themes  that  interested  him,  seemed  to  him  worthy  of 

the  best  treatment  that  it  is  in  him  to  give.   He  has  clothed  those 

themes  with  garments  of  purely  Rousselian  fashioning.  He  has  cast 

the  whole   into  a  mold  which,   while   it  is  conventional,   shows  also 

(especially  in  the  adagio  and  the  climax  of  the  first  movement)    an 

original  reaction  of  a  master  mind  upon  that  mold.  So  doing  he  has 

created  a  work  which  is  Roussel  and  nothing  else  under  the  sun." 
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NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  Dean 

New  appointments  for  1947-1948: 

Richard  Burgin,  Violin  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Chorus 

Willis  W.  Fay,  Pianoforte  Walter  Piston,   Composition  Seminar 

Ernst  Possony,  Voice  and  Opera  Felix  Wolfes,  Repertoire    (coaching) 

For   further   information,   apply    to    the   Dean 

290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Jones  Warehouses,  Inc. 

For  more  than  50  years  rendering  an  exceptionally  fine 
service  in  Furniture  Storage,  and  in  Dependable  Moving, 
both  local  and  long  distance. 

59  CENTRAL  ST„  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

"Rhode  Island's  Largest  Household  Storage  Firm" 
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It's  Worth  Ten  Dollars . . . 

even  if  you  never  use  it 

It's  our  Family  Liability  Insurance  Policy.  Costs  only  $10.00 
a  year  . .  .  but  covers  yout  financial  responsibility  for  practically 
every  type  of  accident,  other  than  automobile,  caused  by  any 
member  of  your  family,  even  including  your  pets. 

Suppose  you  are  never  faced  with  damage  suits  resulting 
from  such  accidents,  isn't  it  worth  $10.00  a  year  to  have  such 
a  policy  and  be  free  from  worry  over  financial  losses? 

Ask  your  Employers'  Group  agent  to  give  you  this  protec- 
tion today. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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"PELLEAS  AND  MELISANDE,"  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  80,  taken 

from  the  Stage  Music  to  Maeterlinck's  Play 

By  Gabriel  Faure 

Born  at  Pamiers    (Ariege),  France,  May  12,  1845;  died  at  Passy,  November  4,  1924 

Composed  in  1898,  Faure 's  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  play  was  first  heard 
in  the  production  given  in  London,  June  21,  1898,  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 
There  was  a  performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  Boston,  also  by  Mrs.  Campbell's 
company,  April  12,  1902.  The  suite  drawn  from  the  music  was  first  performed  at 
a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  February  3,   1901. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  harps,  and  strings. 

PELLEAS  ET  MELISANDE"  with  Faure's  incidental  music,  was 
produced  four  years  before  the  first  performance  of  Debussy's 
opera  on  the  same  play  (the  play  without  music  had  been  published 
in  1892  and  first  staged  in  Paris  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens,  May  17,  1893). 
The  first  of  the  three  movements  in  Gabriel  Faure's  suite  is  the 
prelude  to  the  play.  Quasi  adagio,  it  develops  two  themes  of  lyric 
character,  and  suggests  the  forest  scene  to  come  with  a  soft  horn  call. 
The  second  movement,  "Eileuse"  is  an  entr'acte  in  preparation  for 
the  third  act  where,  in  a  room  in  the  castle,  "Pelleas  and  Melisande 
are  discovered,  Melisande  spinning  with  a  distaff  at  the  back  of  the 
room."  It  is  based  upon  a  spinning  figure  in  triplets  (andantino  quasi 
allegretto),  which  is  given  to  the  violins  and  occasionally  alternated 
with  the  violas.  The  third  movement,  "Sicilienne,"  like  the  Adagio,  is 
from  the  closing  scene. 
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FLAGSTAD 


Symphony  Hall 

BOSTON 


Friday  Evening 
December  12 

at  8:30 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR 

By  Cesar  Franck 

Born  at  Li£ge,  Belgium,  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890 


The  Symphony  of  C£sar  Franck  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Conservatoire 
Orchestra  of  Paris,  February  17,  1889.  The  symphony  reached  Germany  in  1894, 
when  it  was  performed  in  Dresden;  England  in  1896  (a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Queen's  Hall).  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on 
April  15,  1899,  Wilhelm  Gericke,  conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-&- 
piston,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

Franck  was  never  heard  to  complain  of  the  humble  round  of  teach- 
ing, into  which  poverty  had  forced  him,  dissipating  his  genius  in  a 
constant  grind  of  petty  engagements,  with  only  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
day  saved  for  his  composition.  "The  first  years  of  his  marriage  were 
'close/  "  wrote  the  organist  Tournemire,  who  knew  him  then.  "One 
must  live!  From  half  past  five  in  the  morning  until  half  past  seven, 
Franck  composed.  At  eight  he  left  the  house  to  'comb*  Paris.  He  dis- 
pensed solfege  and  piano  for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  in  the  Jesuit 
school  of  Vaugirard  (lessons  1  franc  80  centimes  for  a  half  hour,  from 
eleven  until  two!).  He  had  only  a  bite  of  fruit  or  cheese  to  sustain  him, 
as  Franck  himself  once  told  me.  He  would  also  go  to  Anteuil,  a  fash- 
ionable institution  for  young  ladies  of  society,  who  often  constrained 
him  to  teach  them  impossible  novelties  of  the  hour."  He  was  known  to 
these  uneager  demoiselles,  acquiring  parlor  graces,  as  "Monsieur 
Franck."  Later,  some  of  these  ladies  were  astonished  to  find  their  erst- 
while insignificant  and  even  rather  ridiculous  piano  teacher  become  a 
world-enshrined  memory.  Whereupon  they  proudly  proclaimed  them- 
selves "Franck  pupils."  D'Indy  disqualified  these  imposters  by  publish- 
ing the  name  of  every  pupil  who  at  any  time  had  been  close  to  Franck 
in  his  work. 

The  Quintet,  the  Quartet,  the  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  Symphony 
are  named  by  d'Indy  as  "constructed  upon  a  germinative  idea  which 
becomes  the  expressive  basis  of  the  entire  musical  cycle."  He  says  else- 

WADSWORTH    PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Symphony  Chambers 
246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited  in  the  art  of  singing:  by  Jean  de  Reszke,  Paris,  and  in 

mise  en  scene  by  Roberto  Villani,  Milan 

Studio:  Ken-more  9495  Residence:  Maiden  6190 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

256  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  BOSTON 
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where  of  the  conception  of  the  Violin  Sonata  —  "From  this  moment 
the  cyclical  form,  the  basis  of  modern  symphonic  art,  was  created  and 

consecrated."  He  adds: 


"The  majestic,  plastic,  and  perfectly  beautiful  symphony  in  D 
minor  is  constructed  on  the  same  method.  I  purposely  use  the  word 
method  for  this  reason:  After  having  long  described  Franck  as  an 
empiricist  and  an  improviser  —  which  is  radically  wrong  —  his  enemies 
(of  whom,  in  spite  of  his  incomparable  goodness,  he  made  many)  and 
his  ignorant  detractors  suddenly  changed  their  views  and  called  him  a 
musical  mathematician,  who  subordinated  inspiration  and  impulse  to 
a  conscientious  manipulation  of  form.  This,  we  may  observe  in  passing, 
is  a  common  reproach  brought  by  the  ignorant  Philistine  against  the 
dreamer  and  the  genius.  Yet  where  can  we  point  to  a  composer  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  could  —  and  did  —  think  as 
loftily  as  Franck,  or  who  could  have  found  in  his  fervent  and  enthu- 
siastic heart  such  vast  ideas  as  those  which  lie  at  the  musical  basis  of  the 
Symphony,  the  Quartet,  and  'The  Beatitudes'?  .  .  . 

"Franck's  Symphony  is  a  continual  ascent  towards  pure  gladness 
and  life-giving  light  because  its  workmanship  is  solid,  and  its  themes  are 
manifestations  of  ideal  beauty.  What  is  there  more  joyous,  more  sanely 
vital,  than  the  principal  subject  of  the  Finale,  around  which  all  the 
other  themes  in  the  work  cluster  and  crystallize?  While  in  the  higher 
registers  all  is  dominated  by  that  motive  which  M.  Ropartz  had  justly 
called  'the  theme  of  faith/  " 
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METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 

Monday  Evening,  Dec.  22nd  8:30 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

Auspices 

RHODE    ISLAND    COMMITTEE 

of  the 

NATIONAL     CATHEDRAL     ASSOCIATION 

"THE   .rfitl*  ♦        4    ft 
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DR.   THOMPSON    STONE     CONDUCTOR 


ALICE    FARNSWORTH,    Soprano  ELLEN     REPP,    Contralto 

PAUL    KNOWLES.   Tenor  EARLE   STYRES,    Bass 

Symphony  Orchestra  of  55  Players 

Tickets:  $3.60,  $3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80,  $1.20,  Tax  Incl. 

ELIZABETH  I.  BURT,  Mgr.  RAYMOND  WILLIAMS,  Local  Mgr. 

Tickets  at  Narragansett   Hotel   News  Stand;   Mason   Pharmacy   (1469  Broad   St.); 

Music   Shop    Inc.    (234   Thayer  St.) 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  BOSTON 

Tuesday  Eve.,  Dec.  23  at  8:30 

PENSION    FUND 


CONCERT  BY  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Soloist:  GINETTE  NEVEU,  Violin 

Tickets    at   Box   Office,  Symphony    Hall,    $2.40,  $3.00, 

$3.60    (Tax  incl.j 

Mail  Orders  Invited 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


Metropolitan  Theatre  •   Providence 

THIRD  CONCERT 

Tuesday  Evening ,  February  3,   194$ 
at  8:30  o'clock 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  Conducting 


Tickets  for  this  Concert  on  sale  at  AVERY'S  PIANO  STORE 

256  Weybosset  Street 
beginning  Saturday,  January  3  1 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 

ARTHUR   EINSTEIN 

PIANIST 

Former  Professor  of  Piano  at  the  Odessa  Conservatory  (Russia) 

Studios:   16  Conrad  Bldg.,  349  Morris  Avenue 

Phone:   GA  1144 


CONCERT- 
PIANIST 

Graduate  and  Teacher  of 
European  Conservatories 

State  Accredited 


160  IRVING  AVE. 


DE  5667 


FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  and  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING  3 

Residence,  120  Williams  Ave.,  East  Providence,  R.  I.   14 

ALBERT  WATERMAN 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

170  MED  WAY  STREET  Plantations  022b 

MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB 

SEASON   1947-48 


EMMA  BELDAN,  Voice,  Monday 
Mornings. 

LYDIA  BELL  MORRIS,  Piano, 
Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons. 

BERTHA  WOODWARD,  Piano- 
Voice,  Monday,  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday afternoons. 

IRENE  MULICK,  Piano,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
mornings. 


ELSIE  LOVELL  HANKINS, 

Voice,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays. 

BEATRICE  W.  ROBERTS,  Piano- 
Voice,  "Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays. 

BEATRICE    BALL    BATTEY, 

Violin,  Thursday  afternoons. 

AGNES  COUTANCHE  BURKE, 

Voice,  Friday  afternoons. 


Both  Studios  equipped  with  Concert  grand  and  upright  pianos,  and 

available  for  small  recitals. 

CONCERT  and  LECTURE  BUREAU  ARTISTS  available  for 

CLUBS,  CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS  and  SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS 

For  Information  call  Mrs.  Henrietta  E.  Hersey,  PL  2861 

Rooms  23  and  25,  63  Washington  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


CONSTANTIN  HOUNTASIS 

VIOLINS 

APPRAISALS    •    EXPERT  REPAIRING    •    ACCESSORIES 
240  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall  Ken.  9285 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-seventh  Season,   1947-1948] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 

Gaston  Elcus 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 
Paul  Cherkassky 
Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Einar  Hansen 
Daniel  Eisler 
Norman  Carol 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Federovsky 
Harry  Dickson 
Minot  Beale 
Frank  Zecchino 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
John  Murray 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Henri  Erkelens 

Saverio  Messina 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Hubert  Sauvlet 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 

Henry  Greenberg 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

Henry  Freeman 
John  Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 

Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
Emil  Kornsand 

George  Humphrey 
Louis  Artieres 
Charles  Van  Wynbergen 
Hans  Werner 

Jerome  Lipson 
Siegfried  Gerhardt 

Violoncellos 
Jean  Bedetti 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 


Flutes 
Georges  Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

John  Holmes 
Jean  Devergie 
Joseph  Lukatsky 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Victor  Polatschek 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Ralph  Masters 

Contra-Bassoon 
Boaz  Piller 

Horns 
Willem  Valkenier 
James  Stagliano 
Principals 

Walter  Macdonald 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 
Harry  Shapiro 
William  Gebhardt* 

Trumpets 
Georges  Mager 
Roger  Voisin 

Principals 

Marcel  Lafosse 
Harry  Herforth 
Rene  Voisin 

Trombones 
Jacob  Raichman 
Lucien  Hansotte 
John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Elford  Caughey 

Timpani 
Roman  Szulc 
Max  Polster 

Percussion 
Simon  Sternburg 
Charles  Smith 
Emil  Arcieri 

Piano 
Lukas  Foss 

Librarian 
Leslie  Rogers 
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by  richness  of  tone t 
effortless  action^ 
responsiveness. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  ...  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! . . .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

In  Providence:  AXELROD-MUSIC  CO.,  U5  Snow  Street 

Eastern    Headquarters:   —  20   EAST  54TH   STREET,   NEW  YORK  CITY 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH    SEASON 

1947-1948 

Metropolitan  Theatre,  Providence 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


Radio  Station  WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Tuesday  Nights 

at  9:30  o'clock 
also 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 


MM* 


Metropolitan   Theatre,   Providence 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,   1947-1948 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

TUESDAY   EVENING,   February    3 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .         President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Francis  W.  Hatch 

John  Nicholas  Brown  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Roger  I.  Lee 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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THE  MANOR  ROOM 

for  excellent  food 

THE  SKY  ROOM 

for  choice  cocktails 

Excellent  Facilities  for 
BANQUETS 
RECEPTIONS 
WEDDINGS 


WAYLAND 

MANOR 

HOTEL 

Mary  F.  Hanley,  Manager 

Providence,  R.  I. 

500  ANGELL  STREET 

PL.  7700 


SYMPHONIANA 

Leonard  Bernstein 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

In  the  magazine  "  '47"  {November 
issue),  Henry  Simon  wrote  in  part  as 
follows: 

In  the  summer  of  last  year  a  com- 
poser-conductor spent  considerable  time 
in  Prague,  matching  his  scant  twenty- 
nine  American  years  against  the  music- 
hallowed  antiquities  of  that  city.  His 
evenings  he  passed  with  some  of 
Prague's  leading  musicians,  who,  with 
grave  attention,  followed  his  lead 
through  the  arcana  of  boogie-woogie. 
He  had  not,  however,  been  sent  to 
the  first  postwar  music  festival  in 
Prague  to  teach  the  maestros  of  Czecho- 
slovakia how  to  make  the  joint  jump. 
More  properly,  he  was  acting  as  a 
kind  of  musical  ambassador,  or  younger 
statesman,  representing  all  that  was 
fresh  and  modern  in  our  music.  He  had 
opened  the  festival  with  two  orchestral 
concerts  of  American  compositions. 
Both  performances  had  been  sell-outs; 
the  ticket  scalpers  appreciated  them 
even  more  enthusiastically  than  did  the 

public. 

In  April  of  this  year  this  pere- 
grinating musical  statesman  again  rep- 
resented young  musical  America  in 
Prague,  and  also  in  Paris,  Scheveningen, 
and  Palestine,  with  particularly  dramatic 
successes  in  Holland  and  Palestine. 

Efrem  Zimbalist  in  a  rueful  moment 
once  said,  "A  violinist  reaches  his  best 
at  the  age  of  twelve.  The  rest  of  his 
life  he  tries  to  hang  on." 

It  is  true  that  most  great  performers 
echo  the  career  of,  let  us  say,  Heifetz, 
who  at  sixteen  astounded  Carnegie  Hall 
and  who  has  merely  (a  magnificent 
merely,  of  course)  been  putting  ditto 
marks  under  that  triumph  for  the  last 
thirty  years. 
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The  case  of  Leonard  Bernstein  is 
more  complex.  He  has  more  strings  to 
his  bow,  not  to  mention  his  piano.  There 
is  no  single  smash  debut  he  can  hope 
to  repeat  ad  infinitum,  for  within  a 
period  of  thirteen  months  he  scored 
major  successes  as  conductor  of  sym- 
phony and  ballet,  as  pianist,  and  as 
composer  of  songs,  symphony,  ballet, 
and  musical  comedy.  He  is  a  collector 
of  triumphant  debuts.  It  is  apparent 
that  Leonard  Bernstein  must  count 
among  his  problems  that  of  getting  out 
of  the  rut  of  success. 

The  career  that  most  tempts  him  to 
give  up  conducting  is  that  of  composer. 
With  one  symphony,  one  song  cycle, 
one  sonata,  a  set  of  short  piano  pieces, 
two  ballets,  and  a  musical  comedy  as  his 
total  output  to  date,  he  has  no  ready 
answer  to  critics  who  claim  he  has 
facility  but  no  serious  call  for  that  high 
profession.  Yet  on  many  days  he  be- 
lieves he  would  much  prefer  the  com- 
paratively peaceful  life  of  a  composer 
to  the  politically  involved  career  of  a 
symphony  conductor.  He  feels  he  has 
several  more  good  symphonies  in  him, 
and  longs  to  compose  an  opera  when 
he  can  find  the  right  libretto. 

Despite  the  modern  instances  of 
Richard  Strauss  and  Sergei  Rachmani- 
noff, he  does  not  believe  that  the  career 
of  performer  and  composer  can  be  com- 
bined —  at  least,  not  under  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  specialization  and  star- 
dom. On  the  other  hand,  his  career  as 
a  conductor  seems  to  be  assured,  and 
the  financial  returns  are  much  more 
secure. 

Where  he  will  go  from  here  is  not 
clear.  But  wherever  it  is  —  whether  he 
creates  as  conductor,  composer,  writer, 
or  even  actor  —  it  is  evident  that  the 
Bernstein  skyrocket  is  still  on  the  way 
up. 
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Avery  Piano  Co. 
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Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 

Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-fourth  Concert  in  Providence 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

THIRD  CONCERT 

TUESDAY   EVENING,   February   3 

Program 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  Conducting 

Stravinsky "Petrouchka,"  A  Burlesque  in  Four  Scenes 

People's  Fair  at  Shrovetide 

At   Petrouchka's 

At   the   Moor's 

People's  Fair  at  Shrovetide    (towards  evening) 

Piano  solo:  LUKAS  FOSS 
INTERMISSION 

Diamond Symphony  No.  4 

I.     Allegretto 
II.     Andante 
III.     Allegro 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso;  Allegro  molto  vivace 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace;  Trio:  Molto  piu  vivace;  Trio  II 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  will  be  broadcast   (9:30  —  10:30) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company. 
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LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  (born  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 
August  25,  1918)  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  then  Harvard 
College,  graduating  in  1939.  He  studied  piano  with  Helen  Coates, 
and  later  Heinrich  Gebhard.  He  was  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
in  Philadelphia  for  two  years,  where  he  studied  conducting  with 
Fritz  Reiner,  orchestration  with  Randall  Thompson,  and  piano  with 
Isabella  Vengerova.  At  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  was  accepted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  his 
conducting  class.  Mr.  Bernstein  returned  as  his  assistant  in  conducting 
in  the  third  year  of  the  School,  1942,  and  has  been  on  the  faculty  in 
the  same  capacity  since  1946.  In  the"  season  1943-44,  he  was  assistant 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society.  He  has 
appeared  with  many  orchestras  as  guest  conductor,  having  first  con- 
ducted the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  January  28,  1944.  His  ballets 
"Fancy  Free"  and  "Facsimile"  have  been  produced  by  the  Ballet 
Theatre.  He  wrote  the  music  for  "On  the  Town,"  first  performed  in 
Boston  December  13,  1944,  and  a  success  on  Broadway.  In  1945  he 
became  director  of  the  New  York  City  Symphony.  He  has  conducted 
European  orchestras  as  guest  during  the  last  two  summers,  also  in 
Palestine  last  summer. 
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"PETROUCHKA,"  A  Burlesque  in  Four  Scenes 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 

The  ballet  "Petrouchka:  Scenes  burlesques  en  4  Tableaux,"  scenario  by  Igor 
Stravinsky  and  Alexandre  Benois,  was  first  produced  at  the  Chatelet,  in  Paris, 
June  13,  1911,  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev. 

The  first  performance  of  the  suite  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestra  was  given 
November  26,  1920,  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux.  The  composer  con- 
ducted Scenes  I  and  IV    (in  a  reduced  instrumentation)    February  22,  1946. 

The  following  instruments  are  required  in  the  ballet:  four  flutes  and  two 
piccolos,  four  oboes  and  English  horn,  four  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  two  cornets-a-piston, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tambour  de  Provence,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  tam-tam,  celesta,  piano- 
forte, two  harps  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Alexander  Benois,  and  was 
published  in   1912. 

Portions  of  this  ballet,  such  as  the  third  scene  (the  domain  of  the 
puppet  Moor) ,  and  the  final  tragedy  of  Petrouchka  at  the  very 
end,  are  usually  omitted  in  concert  performances.  The  present  per- 
formance will  include  the  entire  score.  As  indicated  in  the  full  score, 
the  scenes  are  as  follows: 

Scene  I.     Fete  populaire  de  la  Semaine  Grasse. 

Introduction.  A  group  of  drinkers  pass  dancing  by  —  An  old 
man  on  a  platform  engages  the  crowd  —  An  organ  grinder  appears 
with  a  dancer  —  He  begins  to  play  —  The  dancer  performs,  marking 
the  beat  with  a  triangle  —  The  organ  grinder,  while  continuing  to 
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turn  his  handle,  plays  a  cornet  —  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage 
a  music  box  begins  and  another  dancer  performs  —  They  cease  —  The 
old  man  resumes  —  A  merrymaking  crowd  passes  —  Two  drummers 
draw  attention  to  the  little  theatre  —  The  old  showman  appears  be- 
fore it  and  plays  his  flute  —  The  curtain  of  the  little  theatre  is  drawn 
and  the  crowd  perceives  three  puppets:  Petrouchka,  a  Moor,  and  a 
Ballerina  —  The  showman's  flute  gives  them  life  —  Russian  Dance  — 
All  three  begin  to  dance,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  public. 

Scene  II.  "Chez  Petrouchka."  The  door  of  Petrouchka's  room 
opens  suddenly;  a  foot  kicks  him  on  stage;  Petrouchka  falls  and  the 
door  slams  —  Maledictions  of  Petrouchka  —  The  Ballerina  enters  — 
Despair  of  Petrouchka. 

Scene  III.     "Chez  le  Maure."    The  Moor  dances  —  Dance  of  the 
Ballerina  (Cornet  in  her  hand)  —  Waltz  (the  Ballerina  and  the  Moor) 
—  The  Moor  and  the  Ballerina  listen  —  Petrouchka  appears  —  Quarrel 
of  the  Moor  and  Petrouchka;  the  Ballerina  disappears  —  The  Moor 
pushes  Petrouchka  out. 

Scene  IV.     Fete  populaire  de  la  Semaine  Grasse   (vers  le  soir) . 

Nurses'  Dance  —  Enter  a  peasant  with  a  bear  —  The  crowd  sepa- 
rates —  The  peasant  plays  the  hand  organ  —  The  bear  walks  on 
his  hind  legs  —  There  appears  a  rakish  holiday  merchant  with  two 
gypsies  —  He  tosses  bank  notes  among  the  crowd  —  The  gypsies 
dance  while  he  plays  the  accordion  —  Dance  of  the  coachmen  and 
grooms  —  The  nurses  dance  with  the  coachmen  and  grooms  —  The 
masqueraders  —  A  masker  dressed  as  a  devil  incites  the  crowd  to 
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fool  with  him  —  Altercation  of  maskers  dressed  as  goat  and  pig  — 
The  crowd  joins  the  maskers. 


Stravinsky  in  1911,  still  a  recent  "find"  of  Diaghilev,  having 
brought  upon  himself  the  world's  attention  by  the  production  in 
the  previous  spring  of  his  "UOiseau  de  Feu/*  soon  became  absorbed 
in  thoughts  of  a  primitive  ballet  in  which  a  young  girl  would  dance 
herself  to  death  as  a  sacrificial  pagan  rite.  Diaghilev  was  delighted 
with  the  idea,  and  visited  the  young  composer  at  Clarens  on  Lake 
Geneva  to  see  how  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  was  progressing.  Instead, 
he  found  Stravinsky  deep  in  a  new  idea,  a  Konzertstuck  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  in  which  the  solo  part  would  suggest  "a  puppet  sud- 
denly endowed  with  life,  exasperating  the  patience  of  the  orchestra 
with  diabolical  cascades  of  arpeggios."  The  orchestra  would  retaliate 
with  "menacing  trumpet  blasts.  The  outcome  is  a  terrific  noise  which 
reaches  its  climax  and  ends  in  the  sorrowful  and  querulous  collapse 
of  the  poor  puppet." 

In  these  words,  Stravinsky  describes  in  his  autobiography  the  in- 
ception of  what  was  to  be  his  second  ballet,  pushing  all  thoughts  of 
"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps'*  for  the  time  being  into  the  background. 
"Having  finished  this  bizarre  piece,  I  struggled  for  hours  while  walk- 
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BcKIMdIcIIM  .  .  .  This  young  American  composer-con- 
ductor has  won  recognition  in  the  concert  halls  for  his  acute 
understanding  of  both  the  modern  and  classical  idioms.  Music 
lovers  can  enjoy  Bernstein's  interpretations  of  his  own  and 
other  composers'  works,  at  any  time  ...  on  magnificent  RCA 
Victor  Red  Seal  Records.  Ask  for  them  at  your  record  shop. 
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ing  beside  Lake  Geneva  to  find  a  title  which  would  express  in  a  word 
the  character  of  my  music  and,  consequently,  the  personality  of  this 
creature."  These  were  the  musical  plans  which  Diaghilev  found 
Stravinsky  working  upon.  "He  was  much  astonished  when,  instead  of 
sketches  of  the  'Sacre,'  I  played  him  the  piece  I  had  just  composed 
and  which  later  became  the  second  scene  of  'Petrouchka.'  He  was  so 
much  pleased  with  it  that  he  would  not  leave  it  alone  and  began 
persuading  me  to  develop  the  theme  of  the  puppet's  sufferings  and 
make  it  into  a  whole  ballet.  While  he  remained  in  Switzerland  we 
worked  out  together  the  general  lines  of  the  subject  and  the  plot  in 
accordance  with  ideas  which  I  suggested.  We  settled  the  scene  oi 
action:  the  fair,  with  its  crowd,  its  booths,  the  little  traditional  theatre, 
the  character  of  the  magician,  with  all  his  tricks;  and  the  coming  to 
life  of  the  dolls  —  Petrouchka,  his  rival,  and  the  dancer  —  and  their 
love  tragedy,  which  ends  with  Petrouchka's  death." 

[copyrighted] 
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FOURTH  SYMPHONY 
By  David  Diamond 

Born  in  Rochester,  New  York,  July  9,  1915 

David  Diamond  composed  his  Fourth  Symphony  in  1945  by  commission  of  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Natalie 
Koussevitzky,  and  bears  the  inscription  —  "Magni  Nominis  Umbra." 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  four  flutes,  two  piccolos,  three  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  six  horns,  four  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  xylophone,  bass  drum,  triangle,  snare  drum, 
tenor  drum,  cymbals,  large  gong,  two  harps,  piano  and  strings. 

Mr.   Diamond  has   provided   the  following    analysis  of  his  new 
symphony: 

This,  my  Fourth  Symphony,  I  consider  my  smallest  large  symphony. 
Small  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  only  a  short  work  (only  16-18  minutes 
in  duration)  but  also  because  the  forms  are  kept  tightly  under  con- 
trol and  are  never  allowed  to  exceed  the  needs  of  the  materials. 
Large  it  is  in  the  sense  that  although  the  materials  are  of  a  modest 
nature,  they  are  expansive,  somewhat  transcendental  in  the  way  they 
go  beyond  themselves  as  they  are  motivated,  given  direction  and 
expressiveness. 

I.  Allegretto.  A  sonata-allegro  movement  in  alia  breve  tempo. 
Exposition:  first  theme  (A  minor) ,  of  a  tender  and  pastoral  lyricism 
introduced  in  two  large  phrases;  the  first  half  at  the  very  beginning 
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of  the  movement  in  muted  strings  (second  violins  and  'cellos)  doubled 
with  3rd  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet  accompanied  by  sequences  of  de- 
scending minor  thirds  (harps  and  strings)  and  supported  by  four- 
part  harmony  in  the  four  flutes.  The  second  half  of  the  theme  (first 
and  second  violins  and  violas  without  mutes)  is  ushered  in  by  a 
cortege-like  rhythmic  accompaniment  played  by  four  bassoons.  A 
short  bridge  section  utilizing  rhythmic  and  thematic  elements  of 
the  theme  and  its  accompaniment  devices  brings  the  second  theme 
(D  minor) ,  of  a  simple,  jovial  and  carefree  quality  played  by  the 
solo  oboe  and  accompanied  by  'cellos  and  basses  (half  arco  and  half 
pizzicato)  and  tympani  emphasizing  the  tonal-pivot  note  D.  The 
theme  is  then  restated  by  the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves  ac- 
companied by  six-part  harmony  in  the  horns.  The  development  sec- 
tion immediately  follows,  being  the  largest  and  most  extensive  section 
in  the  movement,  and  utilizing  every  bit  of  material  heard  in  the 
exposition.  After  an  extended  climax  in  which  both  themes  (the  two 
halves  of  the  first  theme  are  used  individually  this  time)  are  con- 
trapuntally  combined,  there  is  a  short  recapitulation  of  only  the  first 
theme  with  varied  instrumentation.  A  short  coda  using  the  cortege-like 
rhythmic  figure  and  the  second  theme  brings  this  movement  to  its 
tranquil  close. 

II.  Andante.  Introduction  (Adagio) :  a  chorale-like  theme  of  a 
religious  and  supplicating  nature  is  proclaimed  by  the  brass  after  a 
one  measure  motival  announcement  by  the  woodwinds,  piano,  two 
harps  and  pizzicato  strings.  A  restatement  of  the  theme  in  the  strings 
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acts  as  the  elision  to  the  next  section,  Exposition:  a  long  cantilena 
melody  (first  theme)  is  heard  in  violas  accompanied  by  divided 
strings  and  woodwinds.  The  second  theme  follows,  the  first  phrase 
stated  by  three  clarinets  in  unison  accompanied  by  other  woodwinds, 
the  second  half  immediately  following  by  first  and  second  violins. 
It  is  the  second  theme  which  is  elaborated  and  brings  about  the  climax 
of  this  movement.  As  the  climax  is  relaxed,  the  second  theme  con- 
tinues to  sing  itself  out  in  the  transition  section  to  the  coda  in 
which  the  chorale-like  theme  is  now  heard  in  three  clarinets  and 
then  elaborated  by  four  trumpets  solo.  The  first  theme  now  follows 
in  the  violins  as  harps  and  piano  embroider  gently  in  rising  and 
falling  figurations  bringing  the  movement  to  its  end. 

III.  Allegro.  The  one  brioso  movement  in  the  symphony,  this 
movement  combines  features  of  a  scherzo  movement  with  a  rondo- 
finale.  Brass  proclaim  the  theme  stridently  at  the  outset.  When  it  nears 
its  completion,  there  is  a  percussion  rhythmic  figure  (first  played  by 
the  tenor  drum) ,  —  a  Mercury-like,  sometimes  elfish  intrusion  which 
I  have  invented,  whose  magical,  unpremeditated  presence  intrudes 
itself  here  and  there  as  the  movement  gains  momentum.  It  acts  as  a 
kind  of  reiterative  censor,  enforcing  itself  more  and  more  as  the  tonal 
(realistic)  materials  of  the  movement  assert  themselves  almost  as  a 
challenge  to  this  magical,  scherzando  spirit.  Since  program-making  in 
music  is  not  my  forte,  listeners  are  free  to  interpret  this  movement  any 
way  they  wish.  I  do  not  deny  the  fact  that  I  have  chosen  materials  in 
this  movement  which  are  strongly  contrasting  in  character  (in  the 
episodes  there  are  chorale-like  progressions,   how  in  brass,  now  in 
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woodwinds,  then  in  strings)  so  that  there  are  strongly  dramatic  flashes 
of  an  almost  theatrical-like  evocativeness.  It  is  as  though  what  seemed 
earthbound  at  the  start  of  the  movement,  at  the  end  is  released.  What 
that  force  is  (as  implied  by  the  materials)  which  is  released  at  the  end 
after  its  propulsive  insistence  of  the  beginning,  I  leave  to  the  listener's 
imagination  to  conjure  up.  I  will  acknowledge,  though,  that  the  entire 
symphony  was  created  with  the  idea  of  life  and  death,  —  Fechner's 
theories  of  life  and  death  as,  I  —  a  continual  sleep,  II  —  the  alterna- 
tion between  sleeping  and  waking,  and  III  —  eternal  waking,  birth 
being  the  passing  from  I  to  II  and  Death  the  transition  from  II  to  III. 
More  than  this  I  cannot  interpret  for  the  listener.  The  rest  he  must 
ask  of  himself. 

David  Diamond  studied  violin  with  Andre  de  Ribaupierre  at  the 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music;  composition  with  Bernard  Rogers  at 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  with  Roger  Sessions  and  Paul  Boepple 
in  New  York,  and  with  Nadia  Boulanger  at  Fontainebleau  and  Paris. 
He  has  had  numerous  fellowships  and  other  awards. 

His  orchestral  works  include  the  "Psalm"  for  orchestra  (1936),  per- 
formed by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under  Pierre  Monteux; 
Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (1936) ;  Suite  from  the  Ballet 
"Tom"  to  a  scenario  by  E.  E.  Cummings  (1936) ;  Aria  and  Hymn  for 
Orchestra,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Albert  Roussel  (1937) ;  an 
Overture  for  Orchestra  (1937) ;  Variations  for  Small  Orchestra  (1937) ; 
Heroic  Piece  for  small  orchestra  (1938) ;  Elegy  in  memory  of  Maurice 
Ravel  for  Strings  and  Percussion  (1938)  ;  Concerto  for  'Cello  and 
Orchestra  (1938) ;  First  Symphony  (1940) ,  first  performed  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  under  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  in  1941;  Concerto  for 
Chamber  Orchestra  (1940) .  The  Second  Symphony,  composed  in  1941, 
had  its  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October 
13,  1944.  The  Third  Symphony  was  composed  in  1945,  and  will  shortly 
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ANNUAL    MEETING 

T 

JL  o  those  interested  in  becoming  Friends  of 
the  Orchestra  it  is  announced  that  Membership 
in  our  Society  carries  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  Annual  Meeting  which  will  be  held  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Wednesday,  February  25th, 
at  4:00  P.M. 

A  special  program  has  been  arranged  by 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  to  follow  the  meeting,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  music  the  Trustees  and 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  receive  our  members  at 
tea  in  the  upper  foyer. 

A  cheque  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer  at 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  will  constitute  enroll- 
ment for  the  current  season,  without  further 
formality,  and  an  entrance  card  for  the  meeting 
will  be  forwarded  promptly. 

Oliver  Wolcott, 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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be  performed  in  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  George  Szell. 
He  composed  the  incidental  music  for  a  production  of  Shakespeare's 
"The  Tempest"  in  1944,  and  for  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  in  1947.  His 
Rounds  for  String  Orchestra  had  its  first  performance  at  these  concerts 
April  5,  1946.  The  Second  Violin  Concerto  was  composed  in  1947. 

Chamber  music  works  include  a  Sonata  for  'Cello  and  Piano  (1936- 
38);  Concerto  for  String  Quartet  (1936);  Quintet  for  Flute,  String 
Trio  and  Piano  (1937) ;  Quartet  for  Piano  and  String  Trio  (1938) ; 
String  Quartet  No.  1  (1940) ;  String  Quartet  No.  2  (1943-44) ;  String 
Quartet  No.  3  (Music  Critics  Circle  Award,  1946) ;  Preludes  and 
Fugues  for  the  piano;  Concerto  for  Two  Solo  Pianos  (1942),  intro- 
duced by  Bartlett  and  Robertson  and  more  recently  by  Morley  and 
Gearhart;  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano  (1943-46)  to  be  introduced 
this  February  in  New  York  by  Joseph  Szigeti;  numerous  songs  to  texts 
by  Shelley,  John  Clare,  Katherine  Mansfield,  Katherine  Anne  Porter, 
E.  E.  Cummings,  Carson  McCullers,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Robert  Penn  Warren 
and  Kenneth  Patchen  and  Herman  Melville. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann's  First  Symphony,  completed  in  February,  1841,  was  first  performed 
at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  Leipzig,  Mendelssohn  conducting,  March  31,  1841. 
The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
Theodore  Eisfeld,  Conductor,  April  23,  1853.  Boston  anticipated  New  York  with 
a  performance  on  January  15  of  the  same  year,  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society, 
Mr.  Suck,  Conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and  strings. 

There  are  those  who  attribute  to  Clara  Schumann  the  direct  in- 
spiration of  the  Symphony  in  B-flat,  for  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
first  winter  of  their  marriage,  on  the  threshold  of  spring,  that  Schu- 
mann composed  it.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  sudden  expansion  of 
his  powers,  a  full  flowering  of  his  genius  coincided  with  the  last 
year  of  his  engagement  and  with  his  marriage  to  Clara  on  September 
12,  1840  —  a  blissful  ending  to  a  distressing  period  of  strife,  in  which 
the  long  and  unyielding  opposition  of  her  father,  Friedrich  Wieck, 
was  overcome  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  courts.  No  parent,  unless 
it  was  Elizabeth  Barrett's  father,  ever  more  stubbornly  opposed  an 
ideal  union  of  kindred  artists. 

For  about  ten  years,  from  1830,  Schumann  had  directed  his  crea- 
tive efforts  almost  exclusively  to  the  piano,  composing  the  bulk  of 
his  music  for  the  instrument  of  which  he  had  originally  set  out  to 
be  a  virtuoso.  In  1840  came  a  veritable  outpouring  of  songs  — a  form 
he  had  hitherto  referred  to  rather  slightingly.  There  were  a  hun- 
dred  and  thirty-eight  of  them,  and  some  of  his  finest.  If  this  was 
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the  "song  year,"  and  Schumann  called  it  so,  the  year  1841  was  cer- 
tainly an  "orchestral  year."  Schumann,  who  had  never  tried  orches- 
tral writing  (save  for  an  attempt  at  a  Symphony  in  G  minor  in  1832, 
which  he  never  published),  composed  in  1841  the  Symphony  in  B-flat, 
the  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,"  the  Symphony  in  D  minor 
(later  rescored  and  published  as  No.  4),  and  a  "Phantasie"  in  A 
minor,  which  he  later  used  as  the  first  movement  of  his  Piano 
Concerto. 

The  pair  were  quietly  married  in  the  church  at  Schonefeld,  a  sub- 
urb of  Leipzig,  and  took  up  their  abode  at  No.  5  Inselstrasse,  in  the 
attractive  house  which  Schumann  was  able  to  provide.  Here,  in  the 
fourth  month  of  their  marriage,  Robert  worked  furiously  upon  his 
first  symphony,  completing  it  in  sketch  in  the  space  of  four  days. 
Husband  and  wife  kept  a  joint  diary,  and  January  17-23,  1841, 
Clara  was  left  to  herself  to  record  the  news  of  the  music  that  was  in 
process  of  coming  to  life:  "It  is  not  my  turn  to  keep  the  Diary  this 
week;  but  when  a  husband  is  composing  a  symphony,  he  must  be 
excused  from  other  things.  .  .  .  The  symphony  is  nearly  finished, 
and  though  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  of  it,  I  am  infinitely  delighted 
that  Robert  has  at  last  found  the  sphere  for  which  his  great  imagina- 
tion fits  him.  [January  25]— Today,  Monday.  Robert  has  about 
finished  his  symphony;  it  has  been  composed  mostly  at  night  —  my  poor 
Robert  has  spent  some  sleepless  nights  over  it.  He  calls  it  'Spring 

Symphony/  ...  A  spring  poem  by gave  the  first  impulse  to 

this  creation." 

The  poet  was  Adolph  Bottger,  to  whom  the  composer  sent,  in  1842, 
the  following  dedication,  with  a  script  of  the  two  opening  bars: 
"Beginning  of  a  symphony  inspired  by  a  poem  of  Adolph  Bottger."* 
Schumann  noted  in  the  diary:   "Sketched  January  23  to  26,   1841," 


*  The  poem  which  Bottger  later  pointed  out  as  Schumann's  inspiration  has  heen  paraphrased 
as  follows:  "Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  heavy,  fliest  with  menace  over  land  and 
sea;  thy  grey  veil  covers  in  a  moment  the  clear  eye  of  heaven;  thy  mist  seethes  up  from 
afar,  and  Night  hides  the  Star  of  Love.  Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  damp,  how 
thou  hast  frightened  away  all  my  happiness,  how  thou  dost  call  tears  to  my  face  and 
shadows  into  the  light  of  my  soul!  O  turn,  0  turn  thy  course, — In  the  valley  blooms  the 
Spring IM  The  last  couplet  has  been  taken  as  the  keynote  of  the  symphony:  "O  wende,  wende 
Deinen  Lauf, — Im  Thale  bliiht  der  Friihling  auf !" 

WADSWORTH    PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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*  mise  en  scene  by  Roberto  Villani,  Milan 

Studio:    KE  nmore    6-9495  Residence:    MAlden   5-6190 
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and  wrote  forthwith  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  Wenzel:  "I  have  during 
the  last  days  finished  a  task  (at  least  in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with 
happiness,  and  almost  exhausted  me.  Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony  — 
and,  what  is  more,  a  Spring  symphony:  I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  is  finished."  And  he  said  in  a  letter  (November  23,  1842)  to 
Spohr:  "I  wrote  the  symphony  toward  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1841, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  vernal  passion  that  sways  men  until  they 
are  very  old,  and  surprises  them  again  with  each  year.  I  do  not  wish 
to  portray,  to  paint;  but  I  believe  firmly  that  the  period  in  which 
the  symphony  was  produced  influenced  its  form  and  character,  and 
shaped  it  as  it  is."  He  later  remarked  of  the  symphony  that  "it  was 
born  in  a  fiery  hour."  He  strove  to  make  his  intentions  clear,  writing 
to  the  conductor  Taubert  (January  10,  1843)  before  a  performance 
in  Berlin:  "Could  you  infuse  into  your  orchestra  in  the  performance 
a  sort  of  longing  for  the  Spring,  which  I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when 
I  wrote  in  February,  1841?  The  first  entrance  of  trumpets,  this  I 
should  like  to  have  sounded  as  though  it  were  from  high  above,  like 
unto  a  call  to  awakening;  and  then  I  should  like  reading  between 
the  lines,  in  the  rest  of  the  Introduction,  how  everywhere  it  begins 
to  grow  green,  how  a  butterfly  takes  wing;  and,  in  the  Allegro,  how 
little  by  little  all  things  come  that  in  any  way  belong  to  Spring.  True, 
these  are  fantastic  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after  my  work  was 
finished;  only  I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I  thought  it  as 
the  good-bye  of  Spring."  Schumann  at  first  intended  the  following 
mottoes  for  the  four  movements:  "The  Dawn  of  Spring,"  "Evening," 
"Joyful  Playing,"  "Full  Spring." 

The  composer  immediately  began  to  work  on  the  instrumentation 
on  January  27.  The  first  movement  was  ready  by  February  4,  the 
second  and  third  by  February  13,  and  on  February  20  the  symphony 
was  ready.  On  February  14,  Schumann  rewarded  the  impatient  Clara 
by  playing  the  score  to  her  in  the  presence  of  two  musician  friends. 
Clara  duly  recorded  her  impressions  in  her  diary.  "I  should  like  to 
say  a  little  something  about  the  symphony,  yet  I  should  not  be  able 
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to  speak  of  the  little  buds,  the  perfume  of  the  violets,  the  fresh 
green  leaves,  the  birds  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  dear 
husband!  If  I  cannot  express  myself  poetically,  nevertheless  the  poetic 
breath  of  this  work  has  stirred  my  very  soul." 

When  the  symphony  was  about  to  go  into  rehearsal,  Schumann, 
little  experienced  in  orchestral  ways,  consulted  the  violinist  Hilf,  on 
matters  of  fingering  and  bowing.  At  the  rehearsals  (Mendelssohn 
was  the  conductor)  the  opening  call  of  the  trumpets  and  horns  could 
not  be  sounded  evenly  on  account  of  the  stopped  notes  of  the  horns 
then  used,  and  Schumann  had  to  transpose  them  a  third  higher 
Further  corrections  were  made  when  the  score  was  published. 

The  concert  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
orchestra's  pension  fund.  Clara  Schumann  played  the  "Adagio"  and 
rondo  of  Chopin's  F  minor  concerto,  and  piano  solos;  the  manu- 
script symphony  was  the  only  purely  orchestral  piece.  Schumann, 
delighted  at  the  results,  wrote:  "Concert  of  the  Schumann  couple. 
Happy,  unforgettable  evening.  My  Clara  played  everything  in  such 
masterly  manner  and  in  such  elevated  mood  that  everyone  was 
charmed.  And  in  my  artistic  life,  too,  the  day  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  My  wife  recognized  this,  too.  and  rejoiced  almost  more 
in  the  success  of  the  Symphony  than  in  her  own  success.  Forward, 
then,  with  God's  guidance,  on  this  path.   .    .     " 

[copyrighted] 
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to  get  the  protection  best  suited  for  you.  It  makes  it  easier  to  keep 
this  protection  up-to-date. 

Smart  businessmen  and  homeowners  both  always  rely  on  such  a 
plan  to  get  the  best  and  most  protection  for  their  money.  Ask 
your  Employers'  Group  agent  about  it  today. 

THE   EMPLOYERS'   GROUP 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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by  richness  of  tone, 
effortless  action, 
responsiveness. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky— Boston  Symphony— 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! . . .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

In  Providence:  AXELROD-MUSIC  CO.,  45  Snow  Street 

Eastern   Headquarters:  —  20  EAST  54TH  STREET,   NEW  YORK  CITY 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


SIXTY-SEVENTH    SEASON 
1947-1948 

Metropolitan  Theatre,  Providence 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


Radio  Station  WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Tuesday  Nights 

at  9:30  o'clock 
also 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 


Metropolitan  Theatre,  Providence 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,   1947-1948 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fourth  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  March   2 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .         President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Francis  W.  Hatch 

John  Nicholas  Brown  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Roger  I.  Lee 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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THE  MANOR  ROOM 

for  excellent  food 


THE  SKY  ROOM 

for  choice  cocktails 


Excellent  Facilities  for 
BANQUETS 
RECEPTIONS 
WEDDINGS 


WAYLAND 

MANOR 

HOTEL 

Mary  F.  Hanley,  Manager 

Providence,  R.  I. 

500  ANGELL  STREET 
PL.  7700 
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BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

Dates  and  particulars  are  announced 
for  the  Berkshire  Festival  of  1948,  the 
ninth  to  be  given  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  at  Tanglewood.  The  Festival  will 
consist  of  fourteen  concerts  from  July 
18  through  August  15.  In  the  first  two 
weeks,  two  programs  from  the  music 
of  Bach  and  Mozart  will  be  performed 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  July  18,  and  Tues- 
day evening,  July  20,  and  repeated  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  July  25,  and  Tues- 
day evening,  July  27.  These  concerts 
will  be  given  in  the  intimate  Theatre 
Concert  Hall  and  conducted  by  Dr. 
Koussevitzky.  Three  series  will  be  given 
in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  weeks 
(July  29-August  15)  with  a  Thursday 
evening,  Saturday  evening,  and  Sunday 
afternoon  concert  for  each  series.  After 
Series  B,  an  extra  concert  will  be  per- 
formed on  Tuesday,  August  10,  with  an 
all-Tchaikovsky  program.  These  con- 
certs will  be  given  in  the  Music  Shed. 
While  Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  conduct 
most  of  the  concerts,  three  guest  con- 
ductors have  been  invited:  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Eleazar  de  Carvalho,  and 
Robert  Shaw.  Soloists  are  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

The  sixth  season  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  the  sum- 
mer school  of  which  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky is  director,  will  begin  on  July  5, 
and  continue  for  six  weeks  (through  the 
Festival  period).  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  su- 
pervising the  conducting  classes,  will  be 
assisted  by  a  distinguished  faculty  in- 
cluding the  orchestra's  principals  with 
departments  in  orchestral  playing,  cham- 
ber music,  composition,  opera,  and 
choral  singing.  The  school  activities  will 


include  a  large  number  of  concert  and 
operatic  performances.  A  special  oper- 
atic production  continuing  the  precedent 
of  "Peter  Grimes"  and  "Idomeneo"  in 
the  last  two  summers  will  shortly  be 
announced.  Those  who  join  the  Society 
of  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter will  be  invited  to  these  school  per- 
formances. 


IN  PROSPECT 

A  new  Concerto  for  Violoncello  and 
Orchestra  by  Aram  Khatchatourian  is 
to  have  its  first  American  performance 
at  the  Symphony  concerts  of  next  week. 
The  Armenian  composer  has  so  far  been 
represented  at  these  concerts  by  his 
Piano  Concerto,  which,  with  William 
Kapell   as   soloist,   was   twice   repeated. 

Stravinsky's  "Oedipus  Rex"  with  male 
chorus  and  soloists  will  be  revived  at 
the  concerts  of  March  12  and  13. 

The  guest  for  two  weeks  in  March 
(conducting  the  concerts  of  March  25- 
27  and  April  2-3)  will  be  Charles 
Munch.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  other- 
wise conduct  the  concerts  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season. 

A  performance  of  Beethoven's  "Missa 
Solemnis"  will  constitute  the  spring 
•Pension  Fund  concert  of  the  Orchestra. 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  direct  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Harvard  and  Radcliffe 
choruses,  and  a  quartet  of  soloists  to 
be  announced,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
April  27. 
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Avery  Piano  Co, 

is  proud  to  represent  EXCLUSIVELY 
in  Rhode  Island,  Nearby  Massachusetts 
and   Connecticut   Territory     .... 

"THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS" 

THE    STEIN  WAY    PiANO 

GRANDS   AND   SPINETS 


CAPEHART  and  MAGNAVOX 

RADIO  — -  PHONOGRAPHS 


R.C.A.  VICTOR  ZENITH  PHILCO 


EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR 

WURLITZER  ORGANS 

FORMERLY  THE   EVERETT  ORGATRON 

Records  -  Music  -  Tuning  -  Repairing 

Avery  Piano  Co. 

Sole  Steinway  Representative  in  Rhode  Island, 
Eastern  Conn.,  and  Fall  River  Territory 

256  WEYBOSSET  ST.  212  THAMES  ST.,  NEWPORT 
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Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 

Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-fifth  Concert  in  Providence 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  2. 

• 

Program 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 

INTERMISSION 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  K.  551   ("Jupiter") 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 

Malipiero .Symphony  No.  4    ("In  Memoriam") 

I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Lento,  funebre 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Lento 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 


NOTICE.  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  date  of  the 
final  concert — Tuesday  Evening,  March  30  (the  date 
on  the  tickets  is  incorrect) 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2.  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1835;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  on 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Dusseldorf, 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year. 
France  first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  21,  1880.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3, 
1878.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879. 
It  was  then  that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion 
that  "Sterndale  Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony."  Sir  George  Henschel 
included  this  symphony  in  the  orchestra's  first  season    (February  24,  1882). 

The  most  recent  performance  in  this  series  was  on  January  17,  1946,  when  Bruno 
Walter  conducted. 

The  orchestration:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 

a  fter  withholding  the  uncompleted  manuscript  of  his  First  Sym- 
ii  phony  for  fourteen  years,  Brahms  followed  it  with  another  in 
short  order.  The  First  he  gave  to  Carlsruhe  for  performance  Novem- 
ber 4,  1876.  Almost  exactly  a  year  later  Brahms  entrusted  his  Second 
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Established  1910 

45  Snow  Street — Providence  3,  R.  I.      GA  4833 

Publishers — Importers — Dealers 
Headquarters  for  the  Music  Profession 

jfalfain  &&  j3ianp9° 

CHOOSE  YOUR  .PIANO  AS  THE  ARTISTS  DO 

COME.  IN  AND  BROWSE: — Band   and  orchestral  instruments 
and  music — Popular  music,  new  and  old — Music  teachers'  and' 
Music  School  supplies — Records;  all  makes,  Classic,  Popular  and 
Jazz — Repair  department. 

37  Yearn  of  Continuous  Service  to  the  Music  Profession  ■^mmm^ 


METAL  CRAFTS  SHOP 

The  specialty  shop  for  things  in  metal 
Antique  and  modern  copper,  brass  and  pewter. 

Jewelry  and  small  pieces  of   silver. 
Excellent    metal    polish, — repairing, — restoring. 

10  THOMAS  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.L 
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to  the  more  important  Vienna  Philharmonic,  through  which,  on 
December  30,  1877,  Hans  Richter  first  disclosed  it  to  the  world. 

Brahms,  who  in  his  obscure  twenties  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Schumann  as  the  destined  custodian  of  the  symphonic  tradition,  bore 
his  responsibility  with  unease.  Knowing  full  well  that  the  Weimarites 
were  awaiting  his  first  attempt  at  a  symphony  with  poised  and  sharp- 
ened pens,  he  approached  the  form  with  laborious  care,  revising  and 
reconsidering,  doubly  testing  the  orchestral  medium.  But  when  that 
assertion  of  sheer  mastery,  the  first  Symphony,  had  come  to  pass,  the 
composer,  despite  acrid  remarks  in  some  quarters,  had  every  reason 
for  self-confidence.  The  Second  came  forth  with  apparent  effortlessness 
and  dispatch.  Brahms  sought  no  advice  this  time,  but  surprised  his 
friends  with  a  full-rounded  manuscript. 

Since  Brahms  did  most  of  his  composing  in  the  summer  season, 
when  he  was  free  from  the  distraction  of  concerts,  we  may  assume  that 
the  summer  of  1877,  which  he  spent  at  Portschach,  gave  birth  to  his 
most  sunny,  open,  and  mellifluous  score.  When  he  discovered  this 
lovely  spot  on  the  Worther  See  in  Carinthia,  he  wrote:  "Portschach 
is  most  exquisitely  situated,  and  I  have  found  a  lovely,  and  apparently, 
pleasant  abode  in  the  Schloss!  You  may  tell  everybody  just  simply  this; 


For  Better  Luggage  #5% 

To  suit  the  taste  isflhUftn 

of  the  most  discriminating—  MUHBll/v 

And  Leather  Goods  fy/iov^ 

From  a  carefully  chosen  selection 

VISIT 

!ZZ  ^W.  <zf\ound±  Co.,  jLtd. 

52  Washington  Street 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


BUY    WORDS 

"THE    AMERICAN    IMAGINATION    AT    WORK" 
as    edited    by    BEN    CLOUGH 
is  a  wondrous  collection  of  tales  true  and  false  and 
*TA  T3&ftli9^    >"  we're  selling:*  it  here,  and  how ! 

Ronk     SflOr)  *$6.00  a  copy  postpaid  (plus  6<J  tax  in  Rhode  Island) 

5 QTOSVenOT<BuiTdtn6  THE    BOOK    SHOP  5  Grosvenor  Building 

^Providence  3.3?./.  providence  3  rhode  island 
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Cutaway  drawing 
shows  exclusive  Float- 
ing Point  construction. 
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OUTPERFORMS  ANY  NEEDLE  YOU  HAVE  EVER  HEARD 


uitin*ate 


in  tonal  reproduction 

in  the  preservation  of  records 

in  eliminating  record  scratch  and  extran- 


eous noises 


in  increasing  needle  life  thousands  of 
plays 

in  protection  against  needle  damage  (ad- 
ditional insurance  for  longer  record  and 
needle  life) 


The  needle  is  mounted 
in  a  useful  record  brush, 
and  fitted  into  a  beauti- 
ful Lucite  utility  pack- 
age (cigarette  case  size.) 
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SUM*** 


THE  CLASSIC  has  these 
Patented  Features, 
found  only  In  Fideli- 
tone. 


Permium  Metals  Tip  (Osmium  Alloy) 
Floating  Point  Construction 
"V"  Groove  Locking  Design 


PERMO, 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO  26 


it  will  impress  them.  But  I  may  add  in  parenthesis  that  I  have  just 
two  little  rooms  in  the  housekeeper's  quarters;  my  piano  could  not  be 
got  up  the  stairs,  it  would  have  burst  the  walls."  When  visitors  became 
so  frequent  as  to  impede  his  work,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  a  more 
secluded  dwelling  on  the  lake  shore.  He  spent  two  more  summers  ai 
Portschach,  and  there  poured  forth,  besides  the  symphony,  the  Violin 
Concerto,  the  first  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  two  Rhapsodies  for  piano, 
Op.  79.  Returning  there  from  his  Italian  journey  of  1878,  he  made  his 
first  sketches  for  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat.  It  was  with  reason 
that  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  this  spot:  "So  many  melodies  fly  about, 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  tread  on  them." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  "Jupiter,"  K.  No.  551 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  manuscript  score  is  dated  August  10,  1788.  The  symphony  requires:  a  flute, 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  most  recent  performances  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  were  on  January  28,  29,  1944. 

A  classical  work  bearing  a  cold  number,  or  even  only  a  key  for 
identification,  sometimes  acquired  a  descriptive  title  at  that  mid- 
point of  time  when  the  composer  was  no  longer  there  to  protest  and 
posterity  had  not  yet  developed  a  sense  of  desecration.  Apt  or  not,  but 
at  least  convenient,  the  names  have  had  a  way  of  sticking  as  if  for 
eternity.  The  canny  publisher  who  tagged  certain  sonatas  of  Beethoven 
"Moonlight"  or  "Appassionata"  has  triumphed  by  the  test  of  endur- 
ance over  the  protesting  scholars.  The  "Jupiter"  Symphony  was  so 
named  more  than  a  century  ago,  and,  although  there  is  no  positive 
evidence,  J.  B.  Cramer,  pianist  and  pedagogue,  has  been  suspected  of 
the  deed. 
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DISTINGUISHED    SERVICE 

Proved  by  more  than  half  a 
century  of  leadership  serving 
Rhode  Island  homemakers. 
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Recording  exclusively  for  RCA  Victor,  he  brings  you  a  wealth  of 
his  greatest  performances  for  encore  after  encore!  Among  them: 

•  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor  —  Beethoven.  With  Frances  Yeend,  soprano; 
Eunice  Alberts,  contralto;  David  Lloyd,  tenor;  James  Pease,  bass; 

the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  Chorus,  Robert  Shaw,  directing  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Album  DM-1190,  $9.  Also  on  non- 
breakable  records,  Album  DV-12,  $17. 

•  Francesco  da  Rimini,  Op.  32  —  Tchaikovsky.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Album  DM-1179.  $4.  (Suggested  list  prices  exclusive  of 
taxes,  subject  to  change  without  notice.  "DM"  and  "DV"  albums 
available  in  manual  sequence  at  $1  extra.) 

NO  phonograph?   You're  missing  golden  hours!  Hear  the  superb  new 
Victroias  (T.M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.)  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
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In  the  summer  of  1788,  with  but  four  years  to  live,  Mozart  was 
harassed  by  debt,  a  condition  from  which  he  never  quite  extricated 
himself  even  while  composing  the  crowning  operas  and  instrumental 
music  of  his  career.  Through  these  four  years  there  was  no  particular 
call  for  symphonies.  The  famous  final  three  which  he  composed  within 
the  space  of  seven  weeks  in  that  summer  (the  well-known  symphonies 
in  E-flat  major,  G  minor,  and  C  major)  may  simply  have  satisfied 
some  inner  artist's  desire  to  give  final  and  transcendent  expression  to 
a  beloved  form.  We  do  not  know  positively  that  any  one  of  them  was 
performed  in  his  hearing  or  in  his  lifetime,  although  one  or  more  may 
have  been  given  at  Leipzig  under  his  direction  in  1789. 

"The  three  symphonies,"  wrote  Professor  Tovey,  "express  the 
healthiest  of  reactions  on  each  other,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
all  in  Mozart's  ripest  style  makes  the  full  range  of  that  style  appear 
more  vividly  than  in  any  other  circumstances.  Consequently,  they 
make  an  ideal  programme  when  played  in  their  chronological  order. 
The  E-flat  Symphony  has  always  been  known  as  the  locus  classicus  for 
euphony;  the  G  minor  accurately  defines  the  range  of  passion  com- 
prehended in  the  terms  of  Mozart's  art;  and  the  C  major  ends  his 
symphonic  career  with  the  youthful  majesty  of  a  Greek  god.  Within 
these  three  types  each  individual  movement  is  no  less  distinctive, 
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while,  of  course,  the  contrasts  within  the  individual  symphony  are 
expressly  designed  for  vividness  and  coherence.  Even  in  the  treatment 
of  the  orchestra,  where  Mozart's  material  resources  would  mean  star- 
vation to  any  but  the  most  spiritual  of  modern  composers,  each  sym- 
phony has  its  own  special  colouring:  and  that  colouring  is  none  the 
less  vivid  in  that  it  is  most  easily  defined  by  stating  what  instruments 
of  the  normal  orchestra  are  absent." 

Yet  Tovey  objects  to  the  title:  "  'Jupiter'  takes  rank  with  the  titles 
'Emperor  Concerto'  and  'Moonlight  Sonata'  as  among  the  silliest 
injuries  ever  inflicted  on  great  works  of  art.  Mozart's  musical  culture 
may  have  been  Italian,  but  his  artistic  nature  was  neither  Roman  nor 
Graeco-Roman.  He  was  as  Greek  as  Keats."  And  Philip  Hale  once 
remarked:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  music  that  reminds  one  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  Jupiter  Fulgurator,  Jupiter  Pluvius;  or  of  the  god  who, 
assuming  various  disguises,  came  down  to  earth,  where  by  his  ad- 
ventures with  women  semi-divine  or  mortals  of  common  clay  he 
excited  the  jealous  rage  of  Juno.  The  music  is  not  of  an  Olympian 
mood.  It  is  intensely  human  in  its  loveliness  and  its  gayety." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4   ("IN  MEMORIAM") 
By  G.  Francesco  Malipiero 

Born  in  Venice,  March  18,  1882 


This  symphony  was  composed  by  commission  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mme.  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  It  is  here  having  its 
first  performances. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  and  strings. 

nn  he  following  communication  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Malipiero, 
-*■  together  with  the  manuscript  score  of  his  new  symphony    (the 
themes  quoted  are  reproduced  from  his  own  script) : 

When  Serge  Koussevitzky  commissioned  my  Fourth  Symphony  for 
his  Foundation,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  propitious  moment 
for  entrusting  a  musician  with  the  task  of  writing  an  elegy.  This  ter- 
rible post-war  period  is  a  huge  cemetery  in  which  is  brought  together 
all  that  is  no  more,  so  that  one's  soul  has  been  disposed  to  draw  into 
itself  and  make  its  own  the  grief  of  a  friend. 

The  dedication  of  this  Fourth  Symphony  to  the  memory  of  Natalie 
Koussevitzky  is  the  best  guide  for  listening  to  "In  Memoriam." 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to  receive  from  Serge  Koussevitzky,  after 
delivery  of  the  completed  score,  a  letter  with  these  words:  "Your  Sym- 
phony is  infused  with  human  anguish  and  with  great  sorrow.  In  the 
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future  it  will  remain  not  only  a  link  with  the  memory  of  my  wife,  but 
also  as  a  recollection  of  the  tragic  years  which  we  have  lived  and  con- 
tinue to  live." 

The  fact  is,  the  house  in  Asolo,  where  the  Fourth  Symphony  was 
written,  miraculously  escaped  destruction.  The  war  ended  two  hun- 
dred paces  from  its  door.  Death  had  spared  it. 

To  understand  the  great  tragedy  which  we  have  gone  through,  one 
should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  miracle  that  we  are  still  alive.  In 
reaching  this  understanding  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  great  forces 
which  now  weigh  on  us  with  a  strange  doggedness,  as  if  to  humiliate 
the  spirit,  and  kill  those  who  have  succeeded  in  surviving,  and  who 
know  that  all  they  have  lost  will  never  return.  Where  and  how  to 
find  comfort?  By  seeking  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  that  once  existed 
and  has  been  taken  from  us,  but  still  belongs  to  us. 

The  four  movements  of  this  Fourth  Symphony  ("In  Memoriam") 
may  be  denned  as:  The  First  and  Third,  Hope;  the  Second  and  Fourth, 
Resignation. 

The  first  theme  of  the  first  movement  (Allegro  moderato)  : 
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Right  now  is  the  time  to  order  garments  for  Spring. 
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In  Your  Choice  of  500  Genuine  Scotch  Tweeds 

Romanes  &  Paterson 

581    Boylston  Street,   Boston In  Copley  Square 
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is  obviously  energetic;  the  theme  which  dominates  the  whole  symphony: 
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appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  middle  of  the  first  allegro,  but  almost 
seems  a  derivative  of  the  same  theme  as  it  returns  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  movement,  although  it  actually  takes  shape  in  the  first 
movement  —  that  is  to  say,  the  idea  of  the  elegy  rules  the  subconscious 
of  the  composer. 

In  the  first  movement  the  themes  may  appear  diverse;  for  example, 
there  is  a  certain  resurgence  of  the  one  which  appears  in  the  thirteenth 
measure: 
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NOTICE 


Postponement  of 

ANNUAL    MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  was  sched- 
uled for  Wednesday,  February  25th,  at  4:00 
P.  M.  in  Symphony  Hall,  has  been  postponed. 
A  later  date  will  be  announced. 

A  cheque  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer  at 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  will  constitute  enroll- 
ment for  the  current  season,  without  further 


formality. 


Oliver  Wolcott, 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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ig^8  Berkshire  Festival 

AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS. 

Fourteen  Concerts  by 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


In  the  Theater-Concert  Hall  — 

Sunday  afternoon,         July  18  \ 

Tuesday  evening,  July  20  J 

Sunday  afternoon,         July  25  (    Extra  Coverts   (Two  Programs) 

Repetition  of  July  20  Program  (  (BACH,   MOZART) 

Tuesday  evening,  July  27  ) 

Repetition  of  July  18  Program 

In  the  Music  Shed  — 

Thursday  evening,        July  29  ) 

Saturday  evening,  July  31   >    SERIES  A 

Sunday  afternoon,    August    1  ) 

Thursday  evening,    August    5  \ 

Saturday  evening,     August    7  >     SERIES  B 

Sunday  afternoon,    August    8   ) 

Tuesday  evening,      August  10         Extra  Concert  —  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Thursday  evening,    August  1 2   ) 

Saturday  evening,     August  14    >    SERIES  C 

Sunday  afternoon,     August  15    ) 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 
AT  TANGLE  WOOD  -  JULY  5-AUGUST  15 

For  detailed  information  apply  Berkshire  Festival  Office,  or  Berkshire 
Music  Center  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
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but  the  musical  dissonance  is  linear,  and  is  developed  with  that  logic 
which  was  spontaneous  in  Italian  music  (until,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  recall  the  sonatas  of  Domenico  Scarlatti) .  The 
ideas  succeed  each  other,  balance  or  contrast,  never  turn  back,  do  not 
spread  themselves  out  in  development  —  one  evolves  from  the  other 
without  ever  becoming  a  theme  prepared  for  elaboration. 

The  second  movement  {Lento  funebre)  needs  no  comment: 
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NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keuleb,  Director  Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  Dean 

New  appointments  for  1947-1948: 

Richard  Burgin,  Violin  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Chorus 

Willis  W.  Fay,  Pianoforte  Walter  Piston,  Composition  Seminar 

Ernst  Possony,  Voice  and  Opera  Felix  Wolfes,  Repertoire    (coaching) 

For  further  information,  apply   to   the   Dean 
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It  is  truly  funereal,  notwithstanding  the  almost  pastoral  theme  (meas- 
ures  188-193) : 


Do  not  the  shepherds  perhaps  weep  for  their  nymphs? 
The  third  movement  (Allegro  in  uno,  ben  ritmato) : 
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may  be  considered  as  a  conventional  symphonic  scherzo  —  what  would 
one  do  if  there  were  no  justification  for  its  presence?  We  must  react 
against  grief,  against  pessimism,  so  that  this  third  movement  represents 
a  parenthesis,  an  intoxication,  a  need  of  seeking  oblivion.  The  rhythm 
is  insistent,  it  reveals  almost  a  fixed  idea,  which  one  seeks  to  drive  away 
in  order  to  forget. 

To  a  young  Venetian,  a  mountain  seems  an  unreal  thing.  A  lagoon 
is  a  horizontal  concept;  a  mountain,  vertical.  Upon  the  water,  a  sound 
finds  no  stopping  place,  and  is  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  echo  is 
the  musical  essence  of  the  mountain. 

A  funeral  passes  close  to  the  mountain  stream.  The  priest  at  the 
head  of  it,  then  the  cross,  the  corpse,  and  the  procession  in  Indian 
file  so  as  not  to  wander  from  the  path  winding  among  the  rocks.  They 
seem  like  ants  straying  among  the  rocks.  The  bell  of  the  Alpine  church 
accompanies  with  its  tolling  the  chanting  of  the  faithful.  A  theme  was 
inspired  in  me  by  the  sound  of  those  bells,  a  theme  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  elude:  For  thirty-six  years  it  has  remained  in  my  mind,  until 
the  day  when  I  found  its  rightful  place  in  the  fourth  movement  of  this 
Fourth  Symphony.  For  thirty-six  years  I  already  had  known  what  sor- 
row is.  Two  wars  had  passed  close  to  me,  inexorably.  I  had  not  for- 
gotten this  simple  theme  confined  within  the  space  of  an  octave:* 


4JjZl^l||UJ^^lAgiJj^l.'  UDir+lj 


Six  variations  follow:  They  are  perhaps  wordless  reflections  upon  the 
desolation  of  this  our  life.  The  Symphony  ends  with  the  return  of  the 
theme  in  its  original  form,  and  I  hope  that  Serge  Koussevitzky  was 


*  Where  this  theme  appears  in  the  fifth  bar  by  the  English  horn  over  low  violas  ponticello, 
there  is  inscribed :  "Estate  1910,  Valle  del  Cis  mon.  Passa  il  corteo  di  un  funerale  al  suono  di 
una  campana  lontana." 
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right,  and  that  it  will  be  truly  "infused  with  human  suffering  and 
great  sorrow." 

These  confessions  should  be  considered  the  analysis  which  a  com- 
poser may  make  of  his  own -work,  but  not  as  a  prearranged  program. 

(Signed)   G.  Francesco  Malipiero. 

A  communication  from  Mrs.  Malipiero  received  when  her  husband's 
Second  Symphony  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  describes  Asolo  as 
"a  quiet  country  resort,  an  hour  from  Venice,  where  the  composer  has 
lived  since  1923.  .  .  .  Asolo,  very  remote  from  the  world,  cut  away 
from  it  by  the  fact  that  the  nearest  railway  depot  is  twenty  kilometers 
away,  has  always  exercised  a  subtle  fascination  on  artists. 

"Browning  stayed  there  and  wrote  his  Tippa  Passes'  with  Asolo  as 
a  background,  and  the  great  actress,  Eleanore  Duse,  lived  her  last  years 
—  her  quiet,  peaceful  years  of  old  age  —  in  Asolo." 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


Metropolitan  Theatre  •   Providence 

FIFTH  CONCERT 

Tuesday  Sventng,  March  30,  1948 

at  8:30  o'clock 


Tickets  for  this  Concert  on  sale  at  AVERY'S  PIANO  STORE 

256  Weybosset  Street 

beginning  Saturday,  March  27 

Beethoven's  "Missa  Solemnis"  will  be  performed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  Tuesday  Evening,  April  27. 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 

ARTHUR    EINSTEIN 

PIANIST 

Former  Professor  of  Piano  at  the  Odessa  Conservatory  (Russia) 

Studios:   16  Conrad  Bldg.,  349  Morris  Avenue 

Phone:  GA  1144 


CONCERT- 
PIANIST 

Graduate  and  Teacher  of 

European  Conservatories 

State  Accredited 


160  IRVING  AVE. 


DE  5667 


FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  and  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING  3 

Residence,  120  Williams  Ave.,  East  Providence,  R.  I.  14 


ALBERT  WATERMAN 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 
170  MED  WAY  STREET  Plantations  0226 

MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB 

SEASON  1947-48 


EMMA  BELDAN,  Voice,  Monday 
Mornings. 

LYDIA  BELL  MORRIS,  Piano, 
Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons. 

BERTHA  WOODWARD,  Piano- 
Voice,  Monday,  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday afternoons. 

IRENE  MULICK,  Piano,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
mornings. 


ELSIE  LOVELL  HANKINS, 

Voice,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays. 

BEATRICE  W.  ROBERTS,  Piano- 
Voice,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays. 

BEATRICE    BALL    BATTEY, 

Violin,  Thursday  afternoons. 

AGNES  COUTANCHE  BURKE, 

Voice,  Friday  afternoons. 


Both  Studios  equipped  with  Concert  grand  and  upright  pianos,  and 

available  for  small  recitals. 

CONCERT  and  LECTURE  BUREAU  ARTISTS  available  for 

CLUBS,  CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS  and  SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS 

For  Information  call  Mrs.  Henrietta  E.  Hersey,  PL  2861 
Rooms  23  and  25,  63  Washington  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

CONSTANTIN  HOUNTASIS 

VIOLINS 

APPRAISALS    •    EXPERT  REPAIRING    •    ACCESSORIES 
240  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall  KEnmore  6-9285 
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This  Settles  It 


Once  you  have  an  Employers'  Group  Plan  .  .  .  and  have  an 
Employers'  Group  agent  keep  it  up  to  date  .  .  .  you  never  have 
to  worry  about  your  fire  and  casualty  insurance.  You  have  no 
doubts  as  to  whether  you  have  too  much  or  too  little  insurance 
...  or  whether  or  not  you  have  the  newest  types  of  coverage  .  .  . 
or  if  you've  overlooked  and  omitted  protection  you  need  and 
want  to  have. 

Our  -plan  settles  these  questions  once  and  for  all.  Based  on  a 
complete  analysis  of  all  your  needs,  this  plan  outlines  in  detail 
the  protection  program  best  suited  to  you.  Ask  your  Employers' 
Group  agent  about  it  today. 

THE   EMPLOYERS'   GROUP 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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by  richness  of  tone, 
effortless  action, 
responsiveness. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color!  . . .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

In  Providence:  AXELROD-MUSIC  CO.,   45  Snow  Street 

Eastern   Headquarters:  —  20  EAST  54TH  STREET,   NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH    SEASON 

1947-1948 

Metropolitan  Theatre,  Providence 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


Radio  Station  WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Tuesday  Nights 

at  9:30  o'clock 
also 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 


Metropolitan  Theatre,  Providence 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,   1947-1948 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fifth  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  30 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .         President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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THE  MANOR  ROOM 

for  excellent  food 
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THE  SKY  ROOM 

for  choice  cocktails 

Excellent  Facilities  for 
BANQUETS 
RECEPTIONS 
WEDDINGS 


WAYLAND 

MANOR 

HOTEL 

Mary  F.  Hanley,  Manager 

Providence,  R.  I. 

500  ANGELL  STREET 
PL.  7700 


A  CHORAL  CREED 

Robert  Shaw,  in  the  summer  season 
choral  director  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  is  at  this  time  of  year  the  leader 
of  the  Collegiate  Chorale  in  New  York. 
In  announcing  the  expansion  of  this 
group  by  the  organization  of  an  affiliated 
Brooklyn  Chorale,  Mr.  Shaw  remarked 
interestingly  {in  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune)  upon  the  mission  and  intentions 
of  his  Chorale: 

What  we  do  have  in  the  Collegiate 
Chorale  is  a  community  of  interest  and 
conviction  and  endeavor.  Creeds  are 
always  somewhat  pompous  in  print,  but 
if  we  had  to  re-examine  ours  in  our 
seventh  season,  it  would  read  somewhat 
like  this: 

We  believe  that  music  is  more  a 
necessity  than  a  luxury  —  not  simply 
because  it  is  "therapeutic,"  nor  because 
it  is  the  "universal  language,"  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  persistent  focus  of  man's 
intelligence,  aspiration  and  good  will. 

We  believe  that  music  is  always  a 
community  enterprise.  The  solo  per- 
formance does  not  exist.  Even  its  crea- 
tion is  an  attempt  to  communicate,  and 
every  performance  an  effort  to  unite  the 
minds  of  men  even  of  different  genera- 
tions. 

We  believe  that  music  is  one  art. 
The  chorus,  the  symphony  orchestra, 
the  virtuoso  recitalist  and  the  string 
quartet  are  not  competitive  "attractions" 
for  the  public  fashion  in  patronage,  but 
are  instruments  of  a  single  craft  with 
similar  responsibilities. 

We  believe  that  music  is  peculiarly 
a  doer's  art,  and  its  benefits  are  in 
direct  proportions  to  active  participation. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  performer's 
business  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  music. 
His  craft  is  to  "reveal  —  not  to  in- 
terpret." 

We  believe  that  the  choral  art  stands 
in  a  unique  position  to  be  of  service 
to  man  and  music  because  it  offers  the 
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most  immediate  and   accessible  avenue 
of  active  participation. 

And  we  believe  that  the  choral  in- 
strument should  assume  a  position  of 
respect  and  musical  responsibility  com- 
mensurate with  the  distinction  of  its 
literature  and  comparable  to  that  of  \\ 
the    major   professional    orchestras. 


APHORISMS 

(Compiled    by    "The    Musical    Digest," 
London) 

The  best  way  to  train  a  musical  ear 
is  to  confront  it  with  as  much  serious 
music  as  possible. — Schoenberg 

A  large  percentage  of  those  who  at- 
tend concerts  have  no  business  to  be 
there.  They  are  not   entertained. 

— Basil  Maine 

The  ability  to  maintain  the  same  style 
in  totally  different  moods  is  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  the  genuine  composer, 
whether  major  or  minor. 

— Constant  Lambert 

The  progress  of  music  has  been  a  con- 
quest of  discord,  the  liberation  of  the 
human  ear. — Carl  Engel 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  mastery 
of  vocal  technique. — Maggie  Teyte 

Everyone  can  find  in  Bach  precisely 
what  he  wishes  to  find,  because  every- 
thing is  contained  in  him. — Cecil  Gray 

While  working  you  must  suffer,  you 
have  absolutely  no  pleasure,  only  the 
effort  and  pain. — Paderewski 

Anyone  with  average  intelligence  who 
possesses   an  ear  can  read   music. 

— Sir  Richard  Terry 
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Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 

Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-sixth  Concert  in  Providence 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  30 

Program 

CHARLES  MUNCH  Conducting 

Rameau Suite  from  the  Opera  "Dardanus" 

I.     Entree 
II.     Rondeau  du  sommeil 

III.  Rigaudon 

IV.  Rondeau   gai 

Schubert Symphony  No.  5  in  B-flat  major 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:    Allegro    molto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 

INTER  MI  S  S  I  O  N 

Mozart Symphony  in  D  major,   "Prague," 

No.  38   (Kochel  No.  504) 
I.     Adagio;  allegro 
II.     Andante 
III.     Finale:  Presto 

Schumann Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

I.    Andante:  Allegro 
II.     Romanza 

III.  \   Scherzo 

IV.  \  Largo:  Finale 

(Played  without  pause) 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 
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CHARLES  MUNCH 

Charles  Munch  was  born  at  Strasbourg,  Alsace,  in  1891.  His  father 
was  the  founder  of  the  Saint  Guillaume  Chorus  in  Strasbourg, 
and  it  was  at  home,  under  his  father's  guidance,  that  he  first  studied 
violin,  harmony,  and  singing.  He  went  to  Paris  before  the  first  World 
War,  and  studied  violin  with  Lucien  Capet.  In  1919  he  was  made 
professor  at  the  Strasbourg  Conservatory,  and  later  conductor  of  the 
orchestra.  He  gained  further  experience  in  what  was  destined  to  be  his 
career  when  he  worked  under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  Concerts  in  Leipzig.  He  returned  to  Paris,  where  in  1930  he 
founded  the  Orchestre  de  la  Societe  Philharmonique  de  Paris.  In 
1937  he  succeeded  Philippe  Gaubert  as  the  conductor  of  the  Societe 
des  concerts  du  Conservatoire. 

M.  Munch,  visiting  America  last  season  and  several  European 
countries  in  the  spring  and  summer,  has  appeared  many  times  as 
guest  conductor  (he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
December  27-28) .  Returning  this  season,  he  has  conducted  concerts  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  and  has  visited  other  or- 
chestras of  our  East  and  West. 
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SUITE  FROM  "DARD ANUS" 

By  Jean  Philippe  Rameau 

Born  in  Dijon,  September  25,  1683;  died  in  Paris,  September  12,  1764 


"Dardanus,  Tragedie  lyrique  en  cinq  actes  et  un  prologue,"  to  the  text  of  Le 
Clerc  de  la  Bruere,  was  first  performed  at  the  Academie  Royale  de  Musique  in 
Paris,  October  19,  1739.  This  Suite  is  drawn  from  two  edited  by  Vincent  d'Indy. 

although  Rameau  showed  himself  a  musician,  playing  upon  his 
**•  father's  clavecin,  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  in  his  early  manhood 
made  his  mark  in  Paris  as  organist,  violinist,  and  musical  theorist,  it 
was  not  until  1733,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  that  he  composed  his  first 
ambitious  stage  work.  This  was  "Hippolyte  et  Aricie"  a  setting  of 
Racine's  "Phedre."  It  was  as  a  musical  theorist  that  Rameau  had  at- 
tracted most  attention.  His  several  treatises  on  the  science  of  his  art, 
and  in  particular  the  investigation  of  the  disposition  of  chords,  though 
not  always  found  acceptable  according  to  later  views,  were  undoubtedly 
a  stimulus  to  constructive  thought  on  the  subject. 

The  composer  had  long  sought  recognition  in  the  profitable  field  of 
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opera,  but  success  in  opera  at  that  time  depended  upon  an  alliance 
with  a  librettist  of  the  highest  standing,  and  this  alliance  he  had  not 
been  able  to  make.  A  collaboration  with  the  two-edged  Voltaire  did 
him  no  good,  for  the  resulting  piece,  "Samson"  was  banned  on  the 
eve  of  performance.  After  "Hippolyte  et  Aricie,"  which  gave  him  the 
theatrical  standing  he  had  lacked,  he  produced  operas,  ballets  and 
divertissements  in  quick  succession.  "Dardanus"  which  was  preceded 
in  the  same  year  by  his  Ballet-  "Les  Fetes  d'Hebe,"  had  an  immediate 
success  and  continued  "in  the  active  repertory  until  years  after  his 
death.  It  even  inspired  a  parody  by  Favart,  Panard  and  Parmentier 
called  "Arlequin  Dardanus"  in  1740.  Rameau  became  the  composer 
of  the  day  in  Paris.  He  was  thunderously  applauded  on  his  every 
appearance  at  the  Opera,  appointed  the  successor  of  Lully  as  Com- 
positeur de  cabinet  for  Louis  XV,  and  recommended  for  the  badge 
of  nobility. 

It  has  been  said  against  Rameau,  no  doubt  with  justice,  that  he 
lacked  the  true  dramatic  instinct  of  Lully  before  or  Gluck  after  him; 
that  he  was  careless  of  the  librettos  he  accepted,  and  was  more  inter- 
ested in  the  treatment  of  his  orchestra  from  the  purely  musical  point 
of  view  than  in  theatrical  effect,  or  the  handling  of  the  voice.  He  is 
said  to  have  made  the  damaging  admission  that  he  could  set  even  the 
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Gazette  de  Hollande  to  music.  And  in  his  old  age  he  remarked  one 
evening  to  the  Abbe  Arnaud:  "If  I  were  twenty  years  younger,  I  would 
go  to  Italy,  and  take  Pergolesi  for  my  model,  abandon  something  of 
my  harmony  and  devote  myself  to  attaining  truth  of  declamation, 
which  should  be  the  sole  guide  of  musicians.  But  after  sixty,  one  can- 
not change;  experience  points  plainly  enough  the  best  course,  but  the 
mind  refuses  to  obey." 

The  defense  of  Rameau  lies  in  his  widespread  and  clamorous  suc- 
cess, based,  not  upon  an  easy  acquiescence  to  popular  mode,  but  in 
harmonic  innovation  which  was  courageous  as  well  as  engaging,  and 
made  him  enemies  in  reactionary  quarters.  Rameau  delving  deep  in 
his  earlier  years  into  the  science  of  harmony,  wrote  voluminously 
and  brilliantly  Upon  the  subject.  He  was  always  ready  to  put  his 
theory  into  practice,  and  in  turn  to  modify  that  theory  to  his  practical 

experience. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  5  in  B-flat  major 

By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Schubert  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  year  1816,  between  September  and 
October.  It  was  first  publicly  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  February  1, 
1873,  August  Manns  conducting.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  may  well  have  been  the  first  in  the  United  States,  was  on  February 
10,  1883,  when  Georg  Henschel  conducted. 

The  Symphony  calls  for  a  modest  orchestra  of  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  and  strings.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Symphony  without  trum- 
pets and  drums." 

The  sluggishness  of  the  world  in  awakening  to  its  priceless  heritage 
from  Franz  Schubert  is  one  of  the  most  incredible  occurrences  in 
musical  history.  Schubert  remained  during  his  life  practically  un- 
noticed and  unknown  even  in  his  own  Vienna,  beyond  his  circle  of 
personal  friends.  It  is  true  that  he  had  certain  discerning  and  ardent 
champions  after  his  death.  Robert  Schumann  eleven  years  later  made 
much  of  the  chamber  works  and,  discovering  the  great  C  major  Sym- 
phony, put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig  and  wrote 
winged  words  about  it.  Liszt  labored  for  Schubert  at  Weimar  and 
called  him  "le  musicien  le  plus  poete  que  jamais."  The  ardor  of  Sir 
George  Grove  was  equal  to  Schumann's,  and  his  pioneering  efforts 
have  endeared  him  to  every  Schubert  lover. 
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But  the  zeal  of  these  champions  missed  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony, 
which  was  not  dug  up  until  it  was  forty-three  years  old,  and  the  six 
earlier  symphonies  slept  as  untouched  and  unregarded  manuscripts  in 
their  archives  for  many  years.  It  was  in  1867  that  Grove  visited  Vienna 
with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  discovered  the  parts  of  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony (as  copied  by  Ferdinand  Schubert)  in  the  possession  of  Johann 
Herbeck.  The  slow  emergence  of  the  symphonies  is  brought  home  by 
the  examination  of  a  thematic  catalogue  of  Schubert's  music  compiled 
by  Nottebohm  in  1874,  which  reveals  that  at  that  late  date  none  but 
the  two  last  symphonies  (the  "Unfinished"  and  the  final  C  major) 
had  been  published.  C.  F.  Peters  at  that  time  had  printed  the  Andante 
of  the  "Tragic"  (No.  4)  and  had  brought  out  in  1870  the  "Tragic" 
and  Fifth  Symphonies  in  arrangements  for  piano,  four  hands.  The 
custom,  now  less  popular  than  it  used  to  be,  of  learning  one's  sym- 
phonies by  playing  them  as  duets,  apparently  did  not  hasten  the  pub- 
lication and  general  availability  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  was 
issued  at  last  by  the  press  of  Peters  in  1882.  Although  a  flood  of  songs 
had  come  upon  the  market  shortly  after  Schubert's  death,  other  major 
works  appeared  but  slowly.  For  example,  the  Quartet  in  G  minor  was 
published  in  1852;  the  great  C  major  String  Quintet  and  the  Octet 
in  1854;  the  Mass  in  E-flat,  1865,  and  the  Mass  in  A-flat,  1875.  The 
collected  edition  of  Schubert's  works  published  by  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  between  1885  and  1897  ended  just  a  century  after  the  com- 
poser's death. 

Donald  Francis  Tovey  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  first  five  sym- 
phonies and  among  them  singled  out  the  Fifth  as  "a  pearl  of  great 
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price."  It  did  not  bother  him  that  these  youthful  works  are  docile  as 
to  form: 

"No  student  of  any  academic  institution  has  ever  produced  better 
models  of  form.  At  all  events,  no  academic  criticism  has  yet  been 
framed  that  can  pick  holes  in  this  little  symphony  in  B-flat.  The  only 
possible  cavil  is  that  Schubert  does  not  seem  fond  of  long  develop- 
ments, and  that  he  so  relishes  the  prospect  of  having  nothing  to  do 
but  recapitulate  as  to  make  his  first  subject  return  in  the  subdominant, 
in  order  that  the  second  subject  may  come  automatically  into  the  tonic 
without  needing  an  altered  transition-passage.  In  other  words,  Schu- 
bert's early  forms  are  stiff.  And  as  the  upholders  of  musical  orthodoxy 
were  in  the  eighties  (and  are  still)  painfully  puzzled  by  any  forms 
that  were  not  stiff,  they  were  in  no  position  to  criticize  Schubert's 
early  education  or  its  early  and  later  results.  .  .  .* 

"The  whole  [first]  movement  is  full  of  Schubert's  peculiar  delicacy; 
and  its  form  escapes  stiffness  like  a  delightful  child  overawed  into 
perfect  behaviour,  not  by  fear  or  priggishness  but  by  sheer  delight 
in  giving  pleasure. 

"The  slow  movement  reaches  a  depth  of  beauty  that  goes  a  long 
way  towards  the  style  of  the  later  Schubert;  especially  in  the  modulat- 
ing episodes  that  follow  the  main  theme.  The  main  theme  itself, 
however,  is  a  Schubertized  Mozart.  .  .  .  But  the  rondo  of  Mozart's 
Violin  Sonata  in  F  (Kochel's  Catalogue,  No.  377)  is  a  young  lady 
whose  delicious  simplicity  may  get  more  fun  out  of  prigs  than  they 
are  aware  of:  while  Schubert's  theme  never  thought  of  making  fun  of 
anybody  or  anything.  It  is  seriously  beautiful,  and  the  first  change  of 
key  is  unmistakably  romantic,  like  those  in  Schubert's  grandest  works. 

"Any  minuet  for  small  orchestra  in  G  minor,  loud  and  vigorous, 
with  a  quiet  trio  in  G  major,  must  remind  us  of  the  minuet  of  Mozart's 
G  minor  Symphony.  But  Schubert's  is  much  simpler.  Its  rhythms, 
though  free  enough,  are  square,  just  where  Mozart's  are  conspicu- 
ously irregular;  and  where  the  only  rustic  feeling  in  Mozart's  trio  is 
that  given  by  the  tone  of  the  oboes,  Schubert's  trio  is  a  regular  rustic 
dance  with  more  than  a  suspicion  of  a  drone-bass. 

"The  finale  is  in  first-movement  form,  with  a  binary-form  theme 
on  Mozart's  models." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR  (K.  No.  504) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Prague,  January  19,  1787. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings.  The  trumpets  and  drums  are  not  used  in  the  slow  movement. 

The  "Prague"  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  these  concerts  January  27,  1882. 
The  most  recent  performance  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  Series  was  February  1, 
1946,  Sir  Adrian  Boult  conducting. 

The  last  symphony  which  Mozart  composed  before  his  famous  final 
three  of  1788  (the  E-flat,  G  minor,  and  "Jupiter"  symphonies)  was 
the  Symphony  in  D  major,  called  the  "Prague"  Symphony,  which  had 
its  first  performance  in  that  city  early  in  1787.  Mozart  probably  did 
not  compose  it  especially  for  Prague,  but  when  he  went  there  from 
Vienna  on  a  sudden  invitation,  the  new  score  was  ready  in  his  port- 
folio for  the  first  of  two  performances  in  the  Bohemian  capital. 

"Prague  is  indeed  a  very  beautiful  and  agreeable  place,"  wrote 
Mozart  on  his  arrival  there.  And  he  had  good  cause  to  be  gratified 
with  the  more  than  friendly  reception  which  he  found  awaiting  him. 


A.  W.  FAIRCHILD  &  CO.  INC. 

KITCHEN  FURNISHINGS  &  GIFTS 

ARCADE    BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 
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Recording  exclusively  for  RCA  Victor,  he  brings  you  a  wealth  of 
his  greatest  performances  for  encore  after  encore!  Among  them: 

•  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor  —  Beethoven.  With  Frances  Yeend,  soprano; 
Eunice  Alberts,  contralto;  David  Lloyd,  tenor;  James  Pease,  bass; 

the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  Chorus,  Robert  Shaw,  directing  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Album  DM-1190,  $9.  Also  on  non- 
breakable  records,  Album  DV-12,  $17. 

•  Francesco  da  Rimini,  Op.  32  —Tchaikovsky.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Album  DM-1179.  $4.  (Suggested  list  prices  exclusive  of 
taxes,  subject  to  change  without  notice.  "DM"  and  "DV"  albums 
available  in  manual  sequence  at  $1  extra.) 

NO  PHONOGRAPH?   You're  missing  golden  hours!  Hear  the  superb  new 
Victrolas  (T.M.Reg.  U.S. Pat. Off.)  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
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"Figaro,"  produced  there  in  the  previous  season,  had  been  an  immense 
success,  and  its  tunes  were  sung  and  whistled  on  all  sides.  A  bid  was 
to  come  for  another  opera,  and  "Don  Giovanni"  was  to  be  written 
and  produced  there  within  a  year,  and  to  cause  another  furore  of 
enthusiasm.  The  composer  of  "Figaro,"  as  might  be  expected,  was 
applauded  loud  and  long  at  the  two  concerts  of  his  visit  in  1787,  and 
after  the  D  major  symphony  at  the  first  of  them,  he  could  not  appease 
the  audience  until  he  had  improvised  upon  the  piano  for  half  an 
hour.  At  length  a  voice  shouted  the  word  "Figaro!"  and  Mozart,  inter- 
rupting the  phrase  he  had  begun  to  play,  captured  all  hearts  by  im- 
provising variations  from  the  air  "Non  piii  an&rai." 

Writing  on  January  15  to  his  friend  Gottfried  von  Jacquin,  Mozart 
related  how  a  round  of  entertainment  mostly  connected  with  music- 
making  was  awaiting  him.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  he  went  with 
Count  Canal  to  the  "Breitfeld  Ball,  where  the  flower  of  the  Prague 
beauties  assemble.  You  ought  to  have  been  there,  my  dear  friend;  I 
think  I  see  you  running,  or  rather  limping,  after  all  those  pretty 
creatures,  married  and  single.  I  neither  danced  nor  flirted  with  any  of 
them  —  the  former  because  I  was  too  tired,  and  the  latter  from  my 
natural  bashfulness.  I  saw,  however,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  all 
these  people  flying  about  with  such  delight  to  the  music  of  my  'Figaro,' 
transformed  into  quadrilles  and  waltzes;  for  here  nothing  is  talked  of 
but  'Figaro,'  nothing  played  but  'Figaro,'  nothing  whistled  or  sung 
but  'Figaro,'  no  opera  so  crowded  as  'Figaro/  nothing  but  'Figaro'  — 
very  flattering  to  me,  certainly." 

Franz  Niemtschek,  a  Bohemian  who  wrote  a  biography  of  Mozart 
in  1798,  said  of  the  concert  of  January  19:  "The  symphonies  which 
he  chose  for  this  occasion  are  true  masterpieces  of  instrumental  com- 
position, full  of  surprising  transitions.  They  have  a  swift  and  fiery 
bearing,  so  that  they  at  once  tune  the  soul  to  the  expectation  of  some- 
thing superior.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  great  symphony  in  D 
major,  which  is  still  a  favorite  of  the  Prague  public,  although  it  has 
been  heard  here  nearly  a  hundred  times." 

The  Symphony  in  D  major  is  noteworthy  by  the  absence  of  a  minuet 
(in  his  earlier  symphonies,  Mozart  was  often  content  with  three  move- 
ments) .  Still  more  unusual  is  the  slow  introduction  to  the  first  move- 
ment. Haydn,  and  Beethoven  after  him,  were  inclined  to  such  intro- 
ductions, but  Mozart  preferred  to  begin  at  once  with  his  lively  first 
theme.  The  exceptions,  which  occurred  in  succession  through  Mozart's 
last  years,  were  the  "Linz"  Symphony  in  C  major  (K.  425) ,  the  Sym- 
phony in  G  major  (K.  444) ,  the  "Prague"  Symphony,  and  the  famous 
E-flat  Symphony  (K.  543)  which  followed. 

Remembering  that  this  symphony  was  composed  between  "Figaro" 
and  "Don  Giovanni"  commentators  have  noted  a  likeness  in  the  chief 
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theme  of  the  allegro  to  the  first  theme  of  the  Overture  to  "Don  Gio- 
vanni/' Erich  Blom  goes  even  further  in  associating  the  symphony 
with  the  opera  that  followed:  ''The  portentous  and  extended  slow 
introduction  of  the  'Prague'  Symphony  is  charged  with  the  graver 
aspects  of  'Don  Giovanni';  the  half-close  leading  to  the  allegro  is 
practically  identical  with  that  at  a  similar  juncture  in  the  great  sextet 
of  the  opera,  and  an  ominous  figure  in  the  finale  almost  makes  one 
think  of  the  stone  guest  appearing  among  a  riot  of  mirth,  though  the 
grace  and  the  laughter  of  Susanna  are  there  too.  The  slow  movement 
makes  us  dream  of  the  idyllic  summer-night  stillness  in  Count  Alma- 
viva's  invitingly  artificial  garden.  The  wonder  of  the  Symphony  is, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  the  variety  of  the  visions  it  may  suggest  to 
the  hearer,  it  is  a  perfect  whole.  Every  structural  part  and  every 
thematic  feature  is  exquisitely  proportioned.  No  separate  incident  is 
allowed  to  engage  attention  independently  of  the  scheme  in  which  it 
is  assigned  its  function,  even  where  it  is  as  incredibly  beautiful  as  the 
second  subject  of  the  first  movement,  which  is  surreptitiously  intro- 
duced by  a  passage  that  is  apparently  merely  transitional,  or  as  engag- 
ingly spritely  as  the  second  subject  of  the  finale  with  its  bubbling 
bassoon  accompaniment." 

•    [copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR,  No.  4,  Op.   120 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856 


Composed  in  1841,  at  Leipzig,  this  symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert  on  December  6  of  the  same  year.  Schumann  made  a  new  orchestration 
in  December,  1851,  at  Diisseldorf,  and  the  revision  was  performed  there  on  March 
3,  1853,  at  the  Spring  Festival  of  the  lower  Rhine.  It  was  published  in  December, 
1853,  as  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  most  recent  performance  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  April 
25>  i94i- 

Schumann  wrote  this  symphony  a  few  months  after  the  completion 
of  his  First  Symphony  in  B-flat.  The  D  minor  Symphony  was 
numbered  four  only  because  he  revised  it  ten  years  later  and  did  not 
publish  it  until  1853,  after  his  three  others  had  been  written  and 
published  (the  Second  in  1846,  the  Third  in  1850).  This  symphony, 
then,  was  the  second  in  order  of  composition.  It  belongs  to  a  year 
notable  in  Schumann's  development.  He  and  Clara  were  married  in 
the  autumn  of  1840,  and  this  event  seems  to  have  stirred  in  him  a  new 
and  significant  creative  impulse:  1840  became  a  year  of  songs  in  sudden 
and  rich  profusion,  while  in  1841  he  sensed  for  the  first  time  in  full 
degree  the  mastery  of  symphonic  forms.  He  had  written  two  years 
before  to  Heinrich  Dorn,  once  his  teacher  in  composition:  "I  often 
feel  tempted  to  crush  my  piano  — it  is  too  narrow  for  my  thoughts. 
I  really  have  very  little  practice  in  orchestral  music  now;  still  I  hope 
to  master  it."  The  products  of  1841  show  that  he  worked  as  well  as 
dreamed  toward  that  end.  As  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  has  well  described 
this  moment  of  his  life:  "The  tumult  of  young  love  lifted  him  from 
the  piano  to  the  voice.  The  consummation  of  his  manhood,  in  the 
union  with  a  woman  of  noble  heart  and  commanding  intellect,  led 
him  to  the  orchestra.  In  1841  he  rushed  into  the  symphonic  field,  and 
composed  no  less  than  three  of  his  orchestral  works."  * 

These  works  were  the  First,  the  "Spring"  Symphony,  which  he  began 
in  January  1841,  four  months  after  his  marriage,  and  completed  in  a 
few  weeks;  the  "Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale"  of  April  and  May,  and 
the  D  minor  Symphony,  which  occupied  the  summer  months.  There 
might  also  be  mentioned  the  "phantasie"  in  A  minor,  composed  in 
the  same  summer,  which  was  later  to  become  the  first  movement  of  the 
piano  concerto.  But  the  two  symphonies,  of  course,  were  the  trium- 
phant scores  of  the  year.  The  D  minor  Symphony,  no  less  than  its 


*  "Preludes  and  Studies." — W.  J.  Henderson. 
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mate,  is  music  of  tender  jubilation,  intimately  bound  with  the  first  full 
spring  of  Schumann's  life  —  like  the  other  a  nuptial  symphony,  instinct 
with  the  fresh  realization  of  symphonic  power. 

The  manuscript  of  the  symphony  bears  the  date  June  7,  1841,  and 
at  the  end  — "finished  at  Leipzig,  September  9,  1841."  Clara  observed 
still  earlier  creative- stirrings,  for  she  recorded  in  her  diary  under  the 
date  of  May  31:  "Robert  began  yesterday  another  symphony,  which 
Will  be  in  one  movement,  and  yet  contain  an  adagio  and  a  finale.  I 
have  heard  nothing  about  it,  yet  I  see  Robert's  bustle,  and  I  hear  the 
D  minor  sounding  wildly  from  a  distance,  so  that  I  know  in  advance 
that  another  work  will  be  fashioned  in  the  depths  of  his  soul.  Heaven 
is  kindly  disposed  toward  us:  Robert  cannot  be  happier  in  the  com- 
position than  I  am  when  he  shows  me  such  a  work."  On  September 
13,  which  was  Clara's  birthday,  and  when  also  their  first  child,  Marie, 
then  twelve  days  old,  was  baptized,  Robert  presented  the  young  mother 
with  the  completed  score  of  the  symphony.  And  the  composer  wrote 
modestly  in  the  diary:  "One  thing  makes  me  happy  — the  consciousness 
of  being  still  far  from  my  goal  and  obliged  to  keep  doing  better,  and 
then  the  feeling  that  I  have  the  strength  to  reach  it." 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  on  December  6, 
Ferdinand  David  conducting.  It  was  a  friendly  event,  Clara  Schumann 
playing  piano  solos  by  their  colleagues  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Stern- 
dale  Bennett.  She  appeared  jointly  with  Liszt,  in  his  "Hexameron"  for 
two  pianos.  Schumann's  new  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale"  was  also 
played.  Unfortunately,  the  success  of  the  B-flat  major  Symphony  in 
the  previous  March  was  by  no  means  repeated  in  the  new  D  minor 
Symphony.  The  criticisms  were  not  favorable.  Clara  Schumann,  who 
always  defended  her  husband,  wrote  that  "Robert's  Symphony  was  not 
especially  well  performed,"  and  the  composer  himself  added:  "It  was 
probably  too  much  of  me  at  a  single  sitting;  and  we  missed  Men- 
delssohn's conducting  too;  but  it  doesn't  matter,  for  I  know  the  things 
are  good,  and  will  make  their  way  in  their  own  good  time." 

But  Schumann  laid  the  work  aside.  It  does  not  seem  that  he  could 
have  considered  a  revision  for  some  time,  for  he  offered  the  manu- 
script to  a  publisher  in  1843  or  1&44  as  his  "Second  Symphony,  Op. 
50."  According  to  the  testimony  of  Brahms,  many  years  later,  Schu- 
mann's dissatisfaction  with  the  symphony  preceded  its  first  perform- 
ance. "Schumann  was  so  upset  by  a  first  rehearsal  that  went  off  badly," 
wrote  Brahms  to  Herzogenberg,  October  1886,  "that  subsequently  he 
orchestrated  the  symphony  afresh  at  Dusseldorf."  This  revision  was 
made  in  December,  1851.  The  fresh  score  was  performed  at  Dusseldorf 
on  March  3,  1853,  at  the  Spring  Festival  of  the  lower  Rhine.  This  time 
the  work  had  a  decided  success,  despite  the  quality  of  the  orchestra 
which,  according  to  Brahms,  was  "bad  and  incomplete,"  and  notwith- 
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standing  the  fact  that  Schumann  conducted,  for,  by  the  testimony  of 
his  contemporaries,  he  was  conspicuously  ineffectual  at  the  head  of  an 
orchestra.  When  in  the  following  autumn  the  committee  urged  that 
Schumann  conduct  only  his  own  works  in  the  future,  Clara  wrote 
bitterly  about  the  incident. 

From  the  following  letter  (to  Verhulst)  it  appears  that  Schumann 
made  the  revision  because  of  urgent  friends:  "When  we  last  heard 
that  Symphony  at  Leipzig,  I  never  thought  it  would  reappear  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this.  I  was  against  its  being  included,  but  was  persuaded 
by  some  of  the  committee  who  had  heard  it.  I  have  scored  it  afresh, 
and  it  is  now  more  effective."  Schumann  dedicated  the  symphony  to 
Joseph  Joachim,  who  was  then  twenty-two  years  old.  He  wrote  on  the 
manuscript:  "When  the  first  tones  of  this  symphony  were  awakened, 
Joseph  Joachim  was  still  a  little  fellow;  since  then  the  symphony  and 
still  more  the  boy  have  grown  bigger,  wherefore  I  dedicate  it  to  him, 
although  only  in  private."  The  score  was  published  in  December,  1853. 


The  Symphony  is  integrated  by  the  elimination  of  pauses  between 
the  movements,  and  by  thematic  recurrence,  the  theme  of  the  intro- 
duction reappearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  slow  movement,  a  phrase 
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Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  Dean 

New  appointments  for  1947-1948: 

Richard  Burgin,  Violin  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Chorus 

Willis  W.  Fay,  Pianoforte  Walter  Piston,  Composition  Seminar 
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ANNUAL    MEETING 


% 


o  those  interested  in  becoming  Friends  of 
the  Orchestra  it  is  announced  that  Membership 
in  our  Society  carries  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  Annual  Meeting  which  will  be  held  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Thursday,  April  8th,  at 
4:00  P.M. 

A  special  program  has  been  arranged  by 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  to  follow  the  meeting,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  music  the  Trustees  and 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  receive  our  members  at 
tea  in  the  upper  foyer. 

A  cheque  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer  at 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  will  constitute  enroll- 
ment for  the  current  season,  without  further 
formality,  and  an  entrance  card  for  the  meeting 
will  be  forwarded  promptly. 

Oliver  Wolcott, 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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FRIENDS  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

List  of  Providence  Members  for  Season   1947-1948 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with 
deep  appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends 
of  the  Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their 
thanks  in  particular  to  those  Members  in  Providence  whose  names 
appear  on  the  following  pages. 


Aldrich  Mr.  John  G. 
Aldrich,  Mr.  Putnam  C. 
Allen,  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 

Amsden,  Miss  M.  C. 
Anderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Philip  T. 
Annin,  Mrs.  R.  Edwards,  Jr. 
Avakian,  Mr.  Fred  B. 

Babcock,  Mrs.  Donald  S. 

Bacon,  Mr.  J.  Deming 

Baker,  Mrs.  Harvey  A. 

Beckwith,  Mrs.  Daniel 

Beede,  Mrs.  Robert  Jenks 

Benjamin,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W. 

Berger,  Mrs.  Emilie 

Blinkhorn,  Miss  Ada 

Blinkhorn,  Miss  Janet 

Blumenthal,  Miss  Mildred  A. 

Blum,  Mr.  John  Stephen 

Brier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 

Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B. 

Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas 

Brown,  Mr.  Lester  P. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Robert  P. 

Bugbee,  Miss  R.  Ethel 

Burgess,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M. 

Buttrick,  Mrs.  D. 

Cabot,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde 
Cady,  Mr.  John  Hutchins 
Cain,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Ely 
Camp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  N. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Wallace  M. 
Capron,  Mr.  George  H. 
Carlson,  Miss  Sigfrid  H. 
Chafee,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Chaminade  Club 
Charbonnel,  Mme.  Avis  B. 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence 
Clapp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T. 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Prescott  O. 
Clarke,  Miss  Sydney 
Clifford,  Mrs.  Sidney 
Collins,  Mr.  James  C. 
Comery,  Mrs.  George  E. 
Comstock,  Miss  Alice  M. 


Congdon,  Mrs.  G.  Maurice 

Congdon,  Mr.  William  G. 

Creasy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  F. 

Cross,  Mrs.  Gammell 

Cross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons 

Cull,  Mrs.  Joseph  H. 

Curtis,  Mr.  Raymond 

Daboll,  Miss  Mary 
Danforth,  Mrs.  Murray  S. 
Dempster,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Denison,  Miss  Fredrica 
The  Dilettante 
Dimick,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Dresser,  Mrs.  Robert  B. 
Dyer,  Mr.  Edwin  P.,  Jr. 

Eberle,  Mrs.  Edward  R. 
Edwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney 
Edwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Emerson,  Miss  Louise  L. 
Emerson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell 
Emery,  Mrs.  Edward  A. 
Emery,  Miss  Gertrude  J. 
Everett,  Mrs.  Walter  G. 

Fales,  Mr.  Howard  L. 

Farber,  Mr.  Jacob 

Farnsworth,  Mr.  William  B. 

Feiner,  Mr.  Arthur  H. 

Fish,  Miss  Louise  M. 

Fletcher,  Misses  Grace  and  Joan 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Clarke  F. 

Freeman,  Mr.  Roger  M.,  Jr. 

Fuller,  Miss  Margaret  A. 

Fulton,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  N. 

Gardner,  Miss  Frances  M. 

Gershman;  Mrs.  Leo 

Goss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale 

Greene,  Miss  Charlotte  M. 

Greene,  Miss  Iris 

Greenough,  Mrs.  William  Bates 

Gregory,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E. 

Harris,  Miss  Louise 
Hart,  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
Hazard,  Miss  Dorothy  M. 
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FRIENDS    OF    THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (concluded) 


Heathcote,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D. 

Hilliard,  Mr.  Robert  L. 

Holding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S. 

Horr,  Miss  Priscilla  P. 

Humphrey,  Mrs.  Karl 

Hunt,  Mr.  Carlos  F. 

Ingraham,  Mrs.  Arthur 

Jacobson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E. 

Karolik,  Mr.  Maxim 

Kelley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston 

Kent,  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Kingman,  Mrs.  Eugene  A. 

Kotlen,  Mr.  David 

Ladd,  Mr.  Paul  R. 
Lawson,  Miss  E.  Gertrude 
Leonard,  Miss  Priscilla  H. 
Levy,  Mrs.  Austin  T. 
Little,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal 
Lloyd,  Dr.  Henry  D. 
Loring,  Miss  Helen  D. 

MacColl,  Mr.  Hugh  F. 
MacDougall,  Miss  A.  Belle 
MacLeod,  Mrs.  Kenneth  B. 
Magruder,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Makepeace,  Mr.  Charles  R., 
Marks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  A. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  Albert  E. 
Marshall,  Miss  Margaret 
Mason,  Mr.  Stanley  H. 
Mathews,  Miss  Marguerite 
Mathewson,  Mr.  Hazen  Y. 
Matteson,  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Merriman,  Mrs.  E.  Bruce 
Merriman,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pierce 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  Jesse  H. 
Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J. 
Miller,  Mr.  Alex 
Moulton,  Mrs.  David  P. 
Mowry,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
McCord,  Mrs.  Irving  J. 
McDonald,  Dr.  Charles  A. 
McEvoy,  Miss  Alice  H. 

Newburger,  Mr.  Nathan 

Peck,  Mrs.  Frederick  S. 
Philbrick,  Mrs.  Clarence  H. 


Jr. 


Phillips,  Mr.  George  F. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Whitmarsh 
Plant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R. 
Porter,  Mrs.  Emery  M. 

Rand,  Mrs.  Albert  E. 
Read,  Mrs.  Frederic  B. 
Regensheimer,  Mrs.  Ludwig 
Rice,  Miss  Dorothy  L. 
Riesman,  Mr.  Martin  L. 
Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Roitman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H. 
Russo,  Miss  Julia  M. 

Savan,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J. 

Schwartz,  Mrs.  Victor  A. 

Sharp,  Dr.  Benjamin  S. 

Sharpe,  Miss  Ellen  D. 

Sharpe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dextei 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Edgar  W. 

Sinel,  Mr.  Ben 

Slade,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C. 

Smith,  Miss  Hope 

Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk 

Smith,  Mrs.  W.  J.  B. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  J.  B. 

Sumner,  Mrs.  Arthur  P. 

Swan,  Mrs.  Samuel  B. 

Taft,  Miss  Eliza  F.  W. 
Thomson,  Miss  Ruth  F. 
Tillinghast,  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Tripp,  Miss  Ruth 
Turnbull,  Mr.  Robert  C. 

Vernon,  Miss  Anne  T. 
Viall,  Mrs.  Richmond 

Walker,  Mrs.  Helen  W. 
Wall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashbel  T. 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Frederic  A. 
Waterhouse,  Mrs.  George  B. 
Webber,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Weeden,  Mrs.  Arthur  P. 
Weisberg,  Mr.  Mark 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School 
White,  Mrs.  Gustave  J.  S. 
Whitmarsh,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Whiton,  Miss  Helen  L. 
Williams,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Wood.  Mrs.  Kenneth  F. 
Woolsey,    Miss    Mabel 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the 
greatest  possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this 
object  are  invited  to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollment  for  the  current 
season  will  be  gratefully  accepted  up  to  August  31,  1948  and  may  be 
made  by  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  mailed 
to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston.  There  is  no  minimum 
enrollment  fee. 
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from  the  slow  movement  in  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo.  The  principal 
theme  of  the  first  movement  is  used  in  the  Finale,  and  a  subsidiary 
theme  in  the  first  movement  becomes  the  leading  theme  in  the  Finale. 
This  was  a  true  innovation,  foreshadowing  the  cyclic  symphonies  of 
many  years  later.  "He  desires,"  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Henderson,  "that 
the  hearer's  feelings  shall  pass,  as  his  own  did,  from  one  state  to  the 
next  without  interruption.  In  a  word,  this  is  the  first  symphonic  poem, 
a  form  which  is  based  upon  the  irrefutable  assertion  that  'there  is  no 
break  between  two  successive  emotional  states.'  "  Its  "community  of 
theme  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  approach  to  the  leit  motive 
system."  The  Symphony  is  the  most  notable  example  of  the  symphonic 
Schumann  abandoning  customary  formal  procedure  to  let  his  romantic 
imagination  take  hold  and  shape  his  matter  to  what  end  it  will.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Symphony  was  first  thought  of  by 
its  composer  as  a  symphonic  fantasia,  that  it  was  published  by  him  as 
"Introduction,  Allegro,  Romanze,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  in  One  Move- 
ment." It  was  in  this,  the  published  version,  that  he  eliminated  pauses 
between  the  movements,  although  this  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier 
version  save  in  the  joining  of  the  scherzo  and  finale.  The  work,  save  in 
the  slow  movement,  has  no  "recapitulations"  in  the  traditional  sense,  no 
cut  and  dried  summations.  Warming  to  his  theme,  Schumann  expands 
to  new  thematic  material  and  feels  no  necessity  for  return.  The  score 
is  unmistakably  of  one  mood.  It  is  integrated  by  the  threads  of  like 
thoughts.  Thematic  recurrence  becomes  inevitable,  because  this  unity 
of  thought  makes  it  natural. 

The  first  movement  is  finely  oblivious  of  academic  requirements. 
The  whole  movement  hangs  upon  the  reiteration  of  the  principal 
theme,  a  restless,  running  figure  in  sixteenth  notes  which  appears  and 
reappears  constantly  in  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  entwined  with 
others.  There  is  no  contrasting  second  theme,  but  only  a  slight  devia- 
tion from  this  one.  Two  episodic  themes  —  the  one  consisting  of  brief 
rhythmic  chords,  the  other  of  a  flowing  melody  —  carry  the  movement 
to  its  end  in  a  triumphant  D  major.  The  Romanze  is  in  song  form. 
The  melody  from  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  is  introduced 
in  the  first  part,  while  in  the  middle  section  the  violin  solo  weaves  a 
delicate  embroidery.  The  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  is  based  upon  the  orna- 
mental solo  passage  from  the  slow  movement.  After  the  repetition  of 
the  main  section,  the  Trio  again  begins,  recalling  the  precedent  of 
Beethoven  where  the  Scherzo  theme  would  be  expected  to  break  in 
and  bring  a  conclusion.  Instead,  the  Trio  dies  away  in  a  long  diminu- 
endo, and  leads  into  the  introduction  to  the  Finale  (a  true  bridge 
passage,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  famous  pages  which  connect 
the  last  two  movements  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony).  This  intro- 
duction brings  back  the  motto4ike  principal  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment, which  still  appears  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  initial  theme 
of  the  Finale  —  broadly  proclaimed.  The  second  subject  recalls  the 
Larghetto  from  Beethoven's  Second  Symphony.  The  development  and 
conclusion  are  characteristically  free. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 

Tuesday  Eve.,  April  27  at  8:30 

PENSION    FUND 

CONCERT  BY  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


BEETHOVEN'S 

"Missa  Solernnis" 


Assisted  by  the 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

AND 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

(G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor) 

SOLOISTS 

(To  be  announced) 


Tickets:    $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4,  $4.80  (Tax  included) 
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ig48  Berkshire  Festival 

AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,   MASS. 

Fourteen  Concerts  by 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 


In  the  Theater-Concert  Hall 

Sunday  afternoon,         July  18 
Tuesday  evening,  July  20 

Sunday  afternoon,         July  25 

Repetition  of  July  20  Program 

Tuesday  evening,  July  27 

Repetition  of  July  18  Program 


In  the  Music  Shed  — 

Thursday  evening,  July  29 

Saturday  evening,  July  3 

Sunday  afternoon,  August    1 

Thursday  evening,  August   5 

Saturday  evening,  August   7 

Sunday  afternoon,  August   8 

Tuesday  evening,  August  10 

Thursday  evening,  August  1 2 

Saturday  evening,  August  14 

Sunday  afternoon,  August  15 


w 


) 


Extra  Concerts   (Two  Programs) 
(BACH,  MOZART) 


SERIES  A 


SERIES  B 


Extra  Concert -TCHAIKOVSKY 


SERIES  C 
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MUSIC  TO  BE  PLAYED  AT  THE  BERKSHIRE 

FESTIVAL,   1948    . 


In  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  —  Serge  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducting —  two  programs  (each  to  be  repeated  in  the  following 
week)  devoted  to  the  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart. 

Series  A 

Symphonies  by  Beethoven  (Fifth),  Brahms  (Second), 
Mahler  (Second,  "Resurrection"),  Piston  (Third),  Haydn; 
Bach  —  Third  Suite,  Hindemith  —  "Mathis  der  Maler." 

Series  B 

Beethoven  —  Sixth  Symphony  (' 'Pastorale");  Shostakovitch 
—  Fifth  Symphony;  Berlioz  —  "Symphonie  Fantastique"; 
Strauss  —  "Don  Quixote"  ('Cello  Soloist:  Gregor  Piatigorsky) ; 
Stravinsky  —  "Oedipus  Rex";  Villa-Lobos  —  "Madona";  Falla 
-"El  Amor  Brujo." 

Extra  Concert,  August  10 
Tchaikovsky  Program. 

Series  C 

Beethoven  —  Third  Symphony  ("Eroica");  Schumann  — 
First  Symphony  ("Spring");  Stravinsky  —  "Petrouchka"  (com- 
plete); Sibelius  —  Second  Symphony;  Weber  —  Overture  to 
"Der  Freischiitz";  and  a  major  choral  work  (to  be  announced). 


Applications  for  Series  tickets  now  being  received.  Detailed  ticket 
information  sent  on  request. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

AT  TANGLEWOOD,  JULY  5-AUGUST   15 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

Address  all  inquiries  to  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Providence  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1947*1948 

Bach Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1,  in  F  major 

I    October  21 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I     October  21 

Brahms .Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

•  IV     March  2 

Debussy "Iberia"   ("Images"  for  Orchestra,  No.  2) 

II     November  18 

Diamond .Symphony  No.  4 

III     February  3 

Faure Suite  from  the  Incidental  Music  to 

Maeterlinck's    Tragedy,    "Pelleas    et 
Melisande,"  Op.  80 

II     November  18 

Franck Symphony  in  D  minor 

II     November  18 

Hanson Serenade  for  Solo  Flute,  Harp  and  Strings 

Flute:  Georges  Laurent 

Harp:  Bernard  Zighera  I     October  21 

Hindemith Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler" 

("Matthias  the  Painter") 

I     October  21 

Malipiero Symphony  No.  4    ("In  Memoriam") 

IV     March  2 
Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  K.  551    ("Jupiter") 

IV  March  2 
Symphony  in  D  major,  "Prague," 

No.  38   (Kochel  No.  504) 

V  March  30 
Rameau Suite  from  the  Opera  "Dardanus" 

V  March  30 
Roussel Symphony  No.  3  in  G  minor,  Op.  42 

II     November  18 
Schubert .Symphony  No.  5  in  B-flat  major 

V  March  30 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38 

III     February  3 

.Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

V  March  30 

Stravinsky "Petrouchka,"  A  Burlesque  in  Four  Scenes 

Piano  solo:  LUKAS  FOSS  III     February  3 

Richard  Burgin  conducted  on  October  21,  Charles  Munch  on  November  18 
and  March  30,  and  Leonard  Bernstein  on  February  3. 

[So] 


The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin,    Associate  Conductor 
FOR  ITS 

68th     SEASON,     19  48  -19  49 
( DR.  KOUSSEVITZKY'S 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON) 
<yL  Series  of  Five  Concerts 
IN  PROVIDENCE 

to  be  given  on  the  following  dates: 

October  19 
November  16 
February  1 
March  1 
March  29 


Renewal  cards  will  be  mailed  to  all  subscribers 
Address  Inquiries  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
GEO.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 


ARTHUR   EINSTEIN 

PIANIST 

Former  Professor  of  Piano  at  the  Odessa  Conservatory  (Russia) 

Studios:   16  Conrad  Bldg.,  349  Morris  Avenue 

Phone:   GA  11 44 


CONCERT- 
PIANIST 


Graduate  and  Teacher  of 

European  Conservatories 

State  Accredited 


160  IRVING  AVE. 


DE  5667 


FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  and  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING  3 

Residence,  120  Williams  Ave.,  East  Providence,  R.  I.  1 4 

ALBERT  WATERMAN 


PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

•  70  MED  WAY  STREET 


Plantations  0226 


MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB 

SEASON  1947-48 


EMMA  BELDAN,  Voice,  Monday 
Mornings. 

LYDIA  BELL  MORRIS,  Piano, 
Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons. 

BERTHA  WOODWARD,  Piano- 
Voice,  Monday,  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday afternoons. 

IRENE  MULICK,  Piano,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
mornings. 


ELSIE  LOVELL  HANKINS, 

Voice,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays. 

BEATRICE  W.  ROBERTS,  Piano- 
Voice,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays. 

BEATRICE    BALL    BATTEY, 

Violin,  Thursday  afternoons. 

AGNES  COUTANCHE  BURKE, 

Voice,  Friday  afternoons. 


Both  Studios  equipped  with  Concert  grand  and  upright  pianos,  and 

available  for  small  recitals. 

CONCERT  and  LECTURE  BUREAU  ARTISTS  available  for 

CLUBS,  CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS  and  SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS 

For  Information  call  Mrs.  Henrietta  E.  Hersey,  PL  2861 

Rooms  23  and  25,  63  Washington  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

CONSTANTIN  HOUNTASIS 

VIOLINS 

APPRAISALS    •    EXPERT  REPAIRING    •    ACCESSORIES 


240  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall 


KEnmore  6-9285 
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It  works  both  ways  •  . .  for  a  home  or  a  business 

Whether  it's  for  your  home  or  your  business  our  protection  plan 
puts  everything  in  good  order  insurance-wise.  Based  on  a  complete 
analysis  of  your  needs,  this  plan  tells  you  what  you  have  and  what 
you  need  in  fire  and  casualty  insurance.  It  makes  it  much  simpler 
to  get  the  protection  best  suited  for  you.  It  makes  it  easier  to  keep 
this  protection  up-to-date. 

Smart  businessmen  and  homeowners  both  always  rely  on  such  a 
plan  to  get  the  best  and  most  protection  for  their  money.  Ask 
your  Employers'  Group  agent  about  it  today. 

THE   EMPLOYERS'   GROUP 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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by  richness  of  tone, 
effortless  action, 
responsiveness. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! . . .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it\ 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONSC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

In  Providence:  AXELROD-MUSIC  CO.,  45  Snow  Street 

Eastern   Headquarters:  —  20  EAST  54TH  STREET,   NEW  YORK  CITY 


Miscellaneous  Programmes 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH    SEASON 

1947-1948 

Gymnasium,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Music,  Rutgers  University 

H.  D.  McKinney,  Director 


VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Bach,  C.  P.  E Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5 

Suite  Nos.  2  and  3 
Beethoven   Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz   Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 

Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto   (Heifetz) 
Copland "El  Sal6n  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring,"  "A  Lin- 
coln Portrait."  (Speaker:  Melvyn  Douglas) 

Debussy   "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 

"La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote    Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel   Larghetto    (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Harris    Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Khatchatourian Piano  Concerto   ( Soloist :  William  Kapell) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 
Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  E-flat  (184)  ;  C  major 

(388),   Air  of  Pamina,  from   "The  Magic  Flute" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Piston Prelude  and  Allegro  for  Organ  and  Strings  (E.  Power 

Biggs) 
Prokofieff     Classical  Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ; 

"Lieutenant  Kij6,"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" ;  "Romeo 

and  Juliet,"  Suite;  Symphony  No.  5 

Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead"  ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel    ...."Daphnis  and  Chloe,"   Suite  No.  2    (new  recording), 

Pavane 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz" ;  Dubinushka 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  9 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new     recording)  ;    "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's   Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola";  "Maiden  with  Roses" 

Strauss,  J ....  Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  EulenspiegePs  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky Capriccio   ( Sanroma )  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bargemen 

(arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky   Symphonies    Nos.     4,     5,    6:     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi   Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
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More  Permo  Needles  sold  than  all  other 

longlife  needles  combined 


Gymnasium,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.J, 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,  1947-1948 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  November  13,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Programme 

Bach Overture   (Suite)   No.  3  in  D  major,  for  Orchestra 

I.     Overture 
II.    Air 

III.  Gavotte  I;  Gavotte  II 

IV.  Bourree 
V.     Gigue 

Ravel "Ma  Mere  1'Oye"  ("Mother  Goose"),  Five  Children's  Pieces 

I.     Pavane  de  la  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant 
(Tavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty) 

II.     Petit  Poucet 

(Hop  o'My  Thumb) 

III.  Laideronnette,  Imp6ratrice  des  Pagodes 

(Laideronnette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas) 

IV.  Les  Entretiens  de  la  Belle  et  de  la  Bete 

(Beauty  and  the  Beast  Converse) 

V.  Le  Jardin  F6erique 

(The  Fairy  Garden) 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.    Allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE   (SUITE)   NO.  3  in  D  major  for  Orchestra 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 


As  originally  scored,  this  "Overture"  called  for  two  oboes,  three  trumpets, 
timpani,  first  and  second  violins,  violas,  and  basso  continuo.  The  edition  generally 
(and  here)  used  was  prepared  by  Ferdinand  David  for  the  Gewandhaus  concerts 
at  Leipzig,  where  it  was  revived  from  forgotten  Bach  manuscripts  and  performed 
under  Mendelssohn's  direction  February  15,  1838.  David  introduced  two  clarinets 
in  the  Gigue  to  take  high  passages  originally  given  to  the  first  and  second  trumpets. 

Bach's  "overtures,"  as  he  called  them,  of  which  there  are  four, 
have  generally  been  attributed  to  the  five-year  period  (1717-23) 
in  which  he  was  Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince  Leopold  of 
Anhalt-Cothen.  Albert  Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong  to 
the  subsequent  Leipzig  years,  for  Bach  included  them  in  the  per- 
formances of  the  Telemann  Musical  Society,  which  he  conducted 
from  the  years  1729  to  1736.  But  the  larger  part  of  his  instrumental 
music  belongs  to  the  years  at  Cothen  where  the  Prince  not  only 
patronized  but  practised  this  department  of  the  art  —  it  is  said  that 
he  could  acquit  himself  more  than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the 
viola  da  gamba,  and  the  clavier.  It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince 
that  Bach  composed  most  of  his  chamber  music,  half  of  the  "Well- 
tempered  Clavichord,"  the  "Inventions."  Composing  the  six  concertos 
for  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg  at  this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies 
of  his  manuscripts  and  performed  them  at  Cothen. 

The  first  suite,  in  C  major,  adds  two  oboes  and  bassoon  to  the 
strings.  The  second,  in  B  minor,  is  for  solo  flute  and  strings.  The 
last  two  suites,  which  are  each  in  D  major,  include  timpani  and  a 
larger  wind  group;  in  the  third  suite,  two  oboes  and  three  trumpets; 
in  the  fourth  suite,  three  oboes,  bassoon  and  three  trumpets. 

The  "overtures,"  so  titled,  by  Bach  were  no  more  than  variants 
upon  the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his  orchestral  suites 
as  an  "ouverture,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  ouverture  such  as 
Lulli  wrote  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely  re- 
garded, had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with 
a  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and 
a  reprise.  To  this  "overture"  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic 
performances,  a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and 
integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several 
dance  movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title 
of  the  more  extended  and  impressive  "opening"  movement.  Georg 
Muffat  introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him. 
Bach  held  to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended 
and  elaborated  it  to  his  own  purposes. 
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In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said  "a 
fragment  of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  pre- 
served for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo  period. 
Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their  blending  of  strength 
and  grace." 

The  "ouverture"  of  the  third  suite,  which  is  its  main  substance, 
consists  of  a  grave,  a  vivace  on  a  fugued  figure,  and  a  return  of  the 
grave  section,  slightly  shorter  and  differently  treated.  The  air,  lento 
(which  certainly  deserves  its  popularity,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  in 
lay  experience  of  many  another  beautiful  air  by  this  composer) ,  is 
scored  for  strings  only.  The  Gavotte  is  followed  by  a  second  gavotte, 
used  in  trio  fashion  (but  not  more  lightly  scored  as  was  the  way  with 
early  trios) ,  the  first  returning  da  capo.  The  Bourree  (allegro)  is 
brief,  the  final  Gigue  more  extended  but  nevertheless  a  fleeting 
allegro  vivace. 

[copyrighted] 


"MA  M£RE  L'OYE,"  5  PIECES  ENFANTINES 

("Mother  Goose,"  Five  Children's  Pieces) 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Giboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


This  suite,  in  its  orchestral  form,  was  first  performed  at  the  Theatre  des  Arts, 
in  Paris,  on  January  28,  1912. 

The  first  performance  of  the  orchestral  suite  in  this  country  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  Walter  Damrosch,  conductor,  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
New  York,  November  8,  1912.  The  first  performance  at  these  concerts  was  on 
December  26,  1913    (Dr.  Muck,  conductor)  . 

The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  two  horns,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  jeu  de  timbres  (a  clavier) ,  xylophone,  celesta,  harp,  and 
strings. 

The  French  conception  of  "Mother  Goose,"  as  this  suite  attests,  has 
nothing  in  common  with  Anglo-Saxon  associations  of  childhood 
jingles.  Ravel  may  never  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Goose  of  Boston,  Mass., 
or  of  the  blithe  verses  which  she  sang  to  her  small  grandson,  and 
which  her  son-in-law,  Thomas  Fleet  (as  gossips  have  said,  in  despera- 
tion of  her  constant,  raucous  chanting)  published  as  "Songs  for  the 
Nursery,  or  Mother  Goose's  Melodies  for  Children:  printed  by  T. 
Fleet  at  his  Printing  House,  Pudding  Lane,  1719,  Price,  two  coppers." 
Ravel's  direct  and  acknowledged  source  is  Charles  Perrault,  who  pub- 
lished his  "Conies  de  ma  mere  Voye"*  in  1697,  under  the  name  of  his 


*  "The  name  was  quoted  by  the  satirist  Regnier,  more  than  a  century  before,"  says  the 
Century  Dictionary.  "Queen  Goosefoot  (Reine  Pedance),  or  Bertha  with  the  great  foot,  or 
goose-foot,  appears  as  synonymous  with  Mother  Goose  in  French  tales.  The  second  day  of  the 
year  is  her  festival,  and  is  kept  as  a  children's  holiday." 
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infant  son,  Perrault  d'Armandcourt.  These  tales  of  "My  Mother,  the 
Goose"  are  eighteen  in  number,  most  of  them  of  still  earlier  origin, 
and  otherwise  familiar  as  "Cinderelle,"  "Red  Riding  Hood,"  "Puss  in 
Boots,"  etc. 

Ravel  first  wrote  these  little  pieces  in  1908,  as  a  suite  for  piano  duet, 
for  his  small  friends  Mimie  and  Jean  Godebski,  to  whom  they  were 
duly  dedicated  on  publication  in  1910.  They  were  publicly  performed 
on  April  20  of  that  year  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Musicale  Inde- 
pendante,  at  the  Salle  Gaveau,  Paris.  The  pianists  were  Christine 
Verger,  aged  six,  and  Germaihe  Durany,  aged  ten  —  one  may  assume, 
in  proper  pigtails  and  pinafores. 

The  composer  made  a  little  ballet  out  of  the  suite  for  performance 
at  the  Theatre  des  Arts,  Paris,  January  28,  1912.  In  addition  to  the 
movements  of  the  present  suite,  there  was  an  introductory  "Danse 
rouet,  et  scene/*  Following  the  five  tableaux  there  came,  as  an  apoth- 
eosis, "Le  Jardin  Feerique."  The  printed  cast  included,  besides  the 
characters  named  in  the  titles,  a  Prince  Charming,  Countess  d'Aulnoy's 
"Green  Serpent"  in  person,  various  royal  attendants,  six  brothers  of 
Tom  Thumb,  three  birds,  three  little  Negroes,  and  Love. 

The  following  description  of  the  pieces  was  written  by  Philip  Hale: 

I.  Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  Lent,  A  minor,  4-4.  This  move- 
ment is  only  twenty  measures  long.  It  is  based  on  the  opening  phrase 
for  flute,  horns,  and  violas. 

II.  "Hop  o'  my  Thumb/*  Ravel  has  quoted  in  the  score  this  pas- 
sage from  Perrault's  tale:  "He  believed  that  he  would  easily  find  his 
path  by  the  means  of  his  bread  crumbs  which  he  had  scattered  wher- 
ever he  had  passed;,  but  he  was  very  much  surprised  when  he  could 
not  find  a  single  crumb;  the  birds  had  come  and  eaten  everything  up." 

III.  "Laideronnette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas/'  The  French  give 
the  name  "pagode"  to  a  little  grotesque  figure  with  a  movable  head, 
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and  thus  extend  the  meaning,  which  was  also  found  in  English  for 
pagoda,  "an  idol  or  image."  This  latter  use  of  the  word  is  now  obso- 
lete in  the  English  language.  A  "laideron"  is  an  ugly  young  girl  01 
young  woman.  There  is  this  quotation  from  "Serpentin  Vert"  by  the 
Countess  Marie  Catherine  d'Aulnoy  (about  1655-1705)  who  wrote 
romances  and  also  fairy  tales  in  imitation  of  Perrault.  "She  undressed 
herself  and  went  into  the  bath.  The  pagodes  and  pagodines  began  to 
sing  and  play  on  instruments;  some  had  the  oboes  made  of  walnut 
shells;  some  had  violas  made  of  almond  shells;  for  they  were  obliged  to 
proportion  the  instruments  to  their  figure."  Laideronnette  in  the  story, 
the  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen,  was  cursed  in  her  cradle  by  Mago- 
tine,  a  wicked  fairy,  with  the  curse  of  the  most  horrible  ugliness. 
When  the  princess  grew  up,  she  asked  that  she  might  dwell  far  away 
in  a  castle  where  no  one  could  see  her.  In  the  forest  near  by  she  met 
a  huge  green  serpent,  who  told  her  that  he  was  once  handsomer  than 
she  was.  Laideronnette  had  many  adventures.  In  a  little  boat,  guarded 
by  the  serpent,  she  went  out  to  sea,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  oi 
a  land  inhabited  by  pagodes,  a  little  folk  whose  bodies  were  formed 
from  porcelain,  crystal,  diamonds,  emeralds,  etc.  The  ruler  was  an  un- 
seen monarch,  —  the  green  snake  who  also  had  been  enchanted  by 
Magotine.  Finally,  he  was  changed  into  human  shape,  and  he  married 
Laideronnette,  whose  beauty  was  restored. 

IV.  "The  Conversations  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast."  Quotations  from 
Mme.  Leprinee  de  Beaumont  are  given: 

"When  I  think  how  good-hearted  you  are,  you  do  not  seem  to  me  so  ugly." 

"Yes,  I  have,  indeed,  a  kind  heart;  but  I  am  a  monster." 

"There  are  many  men  more  monstrous  than  you." 

"If  I  had  wit,  I  would  invent  a  fine  compliment  to  thank  you,  but  I  am  only  a 
beast." 

"Beauty,  will  you  be  my  wife?" 

"No,  Beast!" 

"I  die  content  since  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again." 

"No,  my  dear  Beast,  you  shall  not  die;  you  shall  live  to  be  my  husband!" 

The  Beast  had  disappeared,  and  she  saw  at  her  feet  only  a  prince 
more  beautiful  than  Love,  who  thanked  her  for  having  broken  his 
enchantment. 

Mouvement  de  Valse  tres  modere,  F  major,  3-4.  This  movement 
is  based  chiefly  on  a  melody  for  the  clarinet,  which  begins  in  the 
second  measure.  There  is  a  middle  section  with  a  subject  suggesting 
the  Beast  and  given  to  the  double  bassoon.  The  two  subjects  are  com- 
bined. At  the  end,  a  solo  violin  plays  the  theme  of  the  middle  section. 

V.  "The  Fairy  Garden."  Lent  et  grave,  C  major,  3-4.  The  move- 
ment is  based  on  the  opening  theme  for  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  98 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 

Completed  in  1885,  the  fourth  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer.   . 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle  and  strings. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  announced  for  its  first  performance  in 
America  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  26,  1886. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  duly  conducted  the  symphony  on  Friday,  November 
25,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  performance,  and  withdrew  the 
score  for  further  preparation,  substituting  the  First  Symphony  by 
Robert  Schumann.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  considered  a 
"public  rehearsal,"  although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Mr. 
Gericke  did  not  at  any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called 
a  "first  performance,"  and  the  honor  went  to  the  Symphony  Society 
of  New  York  on  December  11,  Walter  Damrosch  conducting.  The 
Boston  performance  took  place  on  December  23. 

Other  orchestras,  first  taking  this  symphony  in  hand,  seem  to  have 
had  trouble  with  it.  Brahms  anticipated  this,  and  he  welcomed  the 
opportunity  of  a  first  performance  at  Meiningen,  where  with  the 
Duke's  Orchestra  the  piece  could  be  rehearsed  repeatedly  and  at 
leisure  under  the  composer's  own  appraising  eye.  He  wrote  to  Hans 
von  Billow,  who  was  the  conductor  of  the  Meiningen  Hofkapelle: 
"I  have  often,  while  writing,  had  a  pleasing  vision  of  rehearsing  it 
with  you  in  a  nice  leisurely  way  —  a  vision  that  I  still  have,  although 
I  wonder  if  it  will  ever  have  any  other  audience  I  I  rather  fear  it  has 
been  influenced  by  this  climate,  where  the  cherries  never  ripen.  You 
would  never  touch  them."* 

This  remark  reflects  a  doubt  about  what  effect  the  new  symphony 
might  have  upon  the  musical  world.  There  had  been  a  trial  perform- 
ance in  a  two  piano  arrangement  before  a  gathering  of  the  inner 
circle  (Ignaz  Briill,  who  played  the  duet  arrangement  with  the  com- 
poser, Hanslick,  Dr.  Billroth,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  Gustav 
Dompke,  Max  Kalbeck) .  Some  of  these  had  been  reticent,  some  had 
shaken  their  heads  sadly  over  it.  "If  persons  like  Billroth,  Hanslick, 
and  you,  do  not  like  my  music,"  Brahms  wrote  to  Kalbeck,  "whom 
will  it  please?"  There  were  his  usual  deprecatory  jokes  which  always 
accompanied  the  announcement  of  a  new  score  to  his  friends.  He 
called  it  "a  couple  of  entr'actes,"  and  "a  choral  work  without  text." 
His  misgivings  were  justified  in  this  case.  It  is  true  that  Clara  Schu- 
mann and  Elizabet  von  Herzogenberg,  who  had  been  favored  with 

*  The  symphony  was  composed  at  Miirzzuschlag  in  the  Styrian  Alps.  Brahms  also  wrote  to 
Frau  von  Herzogenberg :  "You  would  be  able  to  listen  to  the  first  movement  with  the  utmost 
serenity,  I  am  sure.  But  I  hate  to  think  of  doing  it  anywhere  else,  where  I  could  not  have 
these  informal,  special  rehearsals,  but  hurried  ones  instead,  with  the  performance  forced  on 
me  before  the  orchestra  had  a  notion  of  the  piece." 
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an  advance  view  of  the  score,  had  responded  glowingly.  But  the 
musical  public  was  neither  so  partial,  nor  so  discerning  as  the  ador- 
ing Clara  and  Lisl.  The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  first  with 
a  certain  frigidity  which  can  be  put  down  only  as  noncomprehension. 
The  composer  was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony 
was  praised  —  with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at 
Leipzig,  where  ithere  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on 
February  18,  1886.  In  Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by 
the  Philharmonic  under  Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different. 
"Though  the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public/'  writes  Florence 
May,  "and  praised  by  all  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the 
press,  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same 
unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which 
had  made  a  more  striking  impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria 
than  the  First  Symphony  in  C  minor"  (apparently  Vienna  preferred 
major  symphonies!) . 

Miss  May  further  relates  that  at  the  first  performance  at  Meiningen 
the  symphony  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  that  the  audience 
attempted  to  "obtain  a  repetition  of  the  third  movement."  But  the 
report  of  another  witness,  the  pianist  Frederic  Lamond,  contradicts 
this.  He  has  told  us  that  the  concert  began  at  five  o'clock  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  that  the  symphony  was  preceded  by  the  Academic 
Festival  Overture  and  the  Violin  Concerto,  Adolf  Brodsky  appearing 
as  soloist.  The  composer  conducted.  "The  Symphony,"  writes  Lamond, 
"brought  little  applause."  And  he  goes  on  to  relate  an  interesting 
postlude  to  this  occasion: 

"The  theater  emptied  itself;  I  went  to  my  dressing  room  behind  the 
stage,  and  was  about  to  go  home.The  members  of  the  orchestra  were 
putting  their  instruments  away  and  some  had  already  left  when 
young  Richard  Strauss  [then  twenty],  the  second  Kapellmeister  in 
Meiningen,  came  running  up  and  called  to  me:  'Lamond,  help  me 
bring  the  orchestra  players  together;  the  Duke  wishes  to  have  the 
symphony  played  again  for  himself  alone.'  I  got  hold  of  the  second 
horn  player,  while  Strauss  mustered  one  player  after  another.  The 
theater  was  dimly  lighted  and  no  one  had  permission  to  enter  the 
auditorium.  I  slipped  out  on  the  stage.  Through  the  peek  hole  in  the 
curtain  I  could  see  the  silhouette  of  Brahms  at  the  conductor's  desk, 
and  about  him  the  intent,  deeply  absorbed  faces  of  the  orchestra 
players,  who  looked  ghostly  in  ithe  dim  light.  The  loge  in  which  the 
Duke  sat  was  also  in  semi-darkness;  and  now  there  began  for  the 
second  time  a  performance  of  the  Fourth  Symphony!" 

"The  performance  stays  vividly  in  my  mind.  I  have  heard  con- 
summate performances  in  later  years,  but  never  has  the  overpower- 
ing and  masterly  finale  sounded  with  such  conviction  as  in  the  dark- 
ened empty  theater  where  Brahms,  like  a  mighty  conjuror,  played 
with  the  assembled  group  of  musicians  for  the  listening  Duke  of 
Meiningen." 
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All  was  not  serene  between  Brahms  and  Bulow  on  this  memorable 
Sunday,  a  circumstance  which  Lamond  has  not  mentioned.  Although 
Biilow  had  rehearsed  the  symphony,  Brahms  took  over  the  baton  for 
the  performance.  Bulow,  whose  outstanding  qualities  as  a  conductor 
were  in  complete  contrast  with  ithe  clumsiness  of  the  composer,  con- 
sidered his  abilities  slighted,  and  shortly  resigned  from  his  post  as 
Hofkapellmeister  at  Meiningen.  The  incident  proves  the  tactlessness 
of  Brahms  and  the  touchiness  of  Bulow.  Yet  Bulow  carried  the  sym- 
phony, in  that  same  season,  through  a  "crusading"  tour  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland. 

Florence  May  has  remembered  and  described  another  notable  per- 
formance of  this  symphony,  a  decade  later,  in  Vienna,  on  March  7, 
1897,  at  a  Philharmonic  concert.  Brahms  was  then  a  sick  man;  he  had 
less  than  a  month  to  live: 

"The  fourth  symphony  had  never  become  a  favorite  work  in  Vienna. 
Received  with  reserve  on  its  first  performance,  it  had  not  since  gained 
much  more  from  the  general  public  of  the  city  than  the  respect  sure 
to  be  accorded  there  to  an  important  work  by  Brahms.  Today,  how- 
ever, a  storm  of  applause  broke  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement, 
not  to  be  quieted  until  the  composer,  coming  to  the  front  of  the 
artist's  box  in  which  he  was  seated,  showed  himself  to  the  audience. 
The  demonstration  was  renewed  after  the  second  and  the  third  move- 
ments, and  an  extraordinary  scene  followed  the  conclusion  of  the 
work.  The  applauding,  shouting  house,  its  gaze  riveted  on  the  figure 
standing  in  the  balcony,  so  familiar  and  yet  in  present  aspect  so 
strange,  seemed  unable  to  let  him  go.  Tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as 
he  stood  there,  shrunken  in  form,  with  lined  countenance,  strained 
expression,  white  hair  hanging  lank;  and  through  ithe  audience  there 
was  a  feeling  as  of  a  stifled  sob,  for  each  knew  that  they  were  saying 
farewell.  Another  outburst  of  applause  and  yet  another;  one  more 
acknowledgment  from  the  master;  and  Brahms  and  his  Vienna  had 
parted  forever." 

Still  another  interesting  tale  is  told  by  Miss  May  about  the  Fourth 
Symphony,  and  this  refers  to  the  summer  of  1885,  at  Miirzzuschlag, 
when  it  was  nearing  completion:  "Returning  one  afternoon  from  a 
walk,  he  [Brahms]  found  that  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  had 
caught  fire,  and  that  his  friends  were  busily  engaged  in  bringing  his 
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papers,  and  amongst  ithem  the  nearly  finished  manuscript  of  the  new 
symphony,  into  the  garden.  He  immediately  set  to  work  to  help  in 
getting  the  fire  under,  whilst  Frau  Fellinger  sat  out  of  doors  with 
either  arm  outspread  on  the  precious  papers  piled  on  each  side  of  her." 

There  was  another  moment  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  when 
the  score  might  conceivably  have  been  lost.  Brahms  dispatched  the 
manuscript  to  Meiningen  in  September,  1885,  a  few  days  before  his 
own  arrival  there.  "I  remember,"  so  Frederic  Lamond  has  written, 
"how  Biilow  reproached  Brahms  about  it,  protesting  that  so  valuable 
a  manuscript  as  the  symphony  had  been  sent  to  Meiningen  by  simple 
post  without  registration! 

"  'What  would  have  happened  if  the  package  had  been  lost?'  asked 
Biilow. 

"  'Well.  I  should  have  had  to  compose  the  symphony  again*  ('Na, 
dann  hdtte  ich  die  Sinfonie  halt'  noch  einmal  komponieren  miissen') , 
was  Brahms'  gruff  answer." 

The  following  introductory  remarks  by  Donald  Francis  Tovey  to 
his  analysis  are  quoted  in  the  "Essays  in  Musical  Analysis": 

"This  symphony  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  classical  music,  a 
symphony  which  ends  tragically.  In  drama  a  tragedy  tells  a  story 
which  a  happy  ending  would  weaken  and  falsify:  in  the  music  of 
the  sonata  forms  this  is  not  so.  In  so  far  as  the  first  movement  main- 
tains a  tragic  note,  it  may  be  said  to  tell  its  tragic  story  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  the  other  movements  are  free  to  provide  the  most  refresh- 
ing emotional  reactions  from  it.  Brahms,  in  his  Fourth  Symphony 
and  a  few  other  great  sonata  works  (notably  ithe  Pianoforte  Quintet 
and  the  Third  Pianoforte  Quartet) ,  has  done  what  Beethoven  did 
only  three  times  in  all  his  works:  he  has  given  us  a  tragic  finale.  This 
finale  is  unique  in  form  among  all  symphonic  movements,  and  the 
form  is  by  no  means  the  scholastic  display  which  contemporary 
criticism  has  imagined  it  ito  be,  but  a  very  powerful  expression  of  a 
great  dramatic  truth.  The  first  movement  acts  its  tragedy  with  unsur- 
passable variety  of  expression  and  power  of  climax.  The  slow  move- 
ment, heroic  though  in  pastoral  style  and  ballad  measures,  has  also 
an  eventful  tale  to  itell.  The  third  movement,  functionally  the  scherzo, 
has  all  the  features  of  such  a  blend  of  sonata  form  and  rondo  as  is 
common  in  finales;  yet  with  all  its  bacchanalian  energy  it  is  evidently 
no  finale.  It  is  not  in  the  main  key,  and  its  extreme  terseness,  while 
increasing  its  energy,  destroys  what  finality  it  might  otherwise  have 
had.  After  three  movements  so  full  of  dramatic  incident,  what  finale 
is  possible?  And  how  will  the  tragic  note  regain  the  domination  after 
the  triumph  of  the  third  movement? 

"The  very  reason  why  ithe  finale  of  Brahms's  Fourth  Symphony  was 
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such  a  stumblingblock  to  contemporary  critics  is  the  answer  to  these 
questions.  It  is  a  passacaglia;   that  is  to  say,  a  set  of  variations  in 
moderately  slow  triple  time  on  a  theme,  or  ground,  consisting  of  a 
single  8-bar  phrase.  As  this  is  one  of  ithe  most  ancient  of  musical 
forms  and,  as  such,  is  taught  to  young  students  at  school,  popular 
criticism  assumes  that,  like  the  Ablative  Absolute,  it  must  be  some- 
thing extremely  learned  and  difficult.  Common  sense  would  rather 
indicate  that  an  ancient  form  that  can  be  taught  in  schools  must  be 
something  simple  enough  for  primitive  artists  to  produce  and  clear 
enough  for  schoolboys  to  understand.  Brahms  chose  the  form  of  varia- 
tions on  a  ground  for  this  finale,  because  dramatic  activity  (always  on 
the  ebb  in  finales,  alike  in  drama  and  music,  no  matter  what  surprises 
effect  the  denouement)   was  fully  exploited  in  the  other  three  move- 
ments. He  desired  a  finale  that  was  free  to  express  tragic  emotion  with- 
out being  encumbered  by  the  logical  and  chronological  necessities  of 
the  more  dramatic  sonata  forms.  The  climax  of  the  first  movement  is 
as  great  as  ten  minutes  of  crowded  drama  could  make  it;  but  the  full 
tide  of  emotion  that  it  implies  can  be  revealed  only  in  a  finale  in  which 
the  attention  is  directed  to  little  else  but  emotional  contrasts  and 
climaxes.  All  successful  sonata  finales,  whether  tragic  or  not,  gain  their 
emotional  freedom  by  some  simplification  of  this  kind;  and  Brahms's 
ground-bass  ranks  with  Beethoven's  fugues  as  an  extreme  case  of  this 
law.  It  is  the  same  law  that  makes  rondo  form  preferable  for  finales, 
and  that  makes  the  phrasing  of  a  sonata-form  finale  plainer  than  that 
■of  a  first  movement.    (See,  for  example,  the  finales  of  Beethoven's 
Sonata    Appassionata,    and    the    Fourth,    Fifth,    and    Seventh    Sym- 
phonies.) " 

Karl  Geiringer,  in  "Brahms,  His  Life  and  Work,"  writes  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony: 

"This  last  symphonic  work  of  the  master  is  more  stringent  and  more 
compact  than  the  previous  three.  More  than  ever  before  was  Brahms's 
mind  directed  towards  the  past.  He  found  a  wealth  of  inspiration  in 
pie-classical  music,  which  revealed  peculiar  possibilities  of  enriching 
his  musical  language.  The  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
largely  characteristic  of  the  whole  work.  Distinctive  of  the  'later 
Brahms'  is  the  art  with  which  an  ample  and  far-flung  theme  is  de- 
veloped from  a  motive  of  only  two  notes;  and  no  less  so  is  the  assur- 
ance with  which  the  imitation  of  the  theme  in  the  wood  wind  is 
employed  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  theme  itself.  Again,  the  clear 
and  passionless  tranquillity  of  this  idea,  equally  remote  from  pain  and 
joy,  is  characteristic"  of  this  period  of  his  work.  The  movement  has  no 
motto,  like  those  of  the  first  three  Symphonies.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
logical  progression  of  ideas  in  this  piece  is  so  compelling  that  there 
is  no  need  of  a  closer  linking  of  the  different  sections  by  a  special 
expedient;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Symphony  possesses,  in  the  Finale, 
a  movement  of  such  iron  resolution  and  concentration  that  a  similar 
formation  in  the  first  movement  had  to  be  avoided.  The  Andante 
moderato  with  its  four  monumental  introductory  bars,  allotted  to  the 
horns  and  wood  wind,  leads  off  in  the  ancient  Phrygian  mode.  Slowh 
the  warm  and  fragrant  E  major  makes  itself  heard.  Notwithstanding 
its  wonderfully  tender  song-theme  introduced  by  the  'cellos,  this  whoV 
movement  seems  to  lie,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  an  inevitable 
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fate.  A  sturdy,  high-spirited  Allegro  giocoso  follows.  If  the  first  two 
movements  and  the  Finale  seem  inspired  by  Sophocles'  tragedies,  which 
Brahms  had  read  about  this  time  in  his  friend  Professor  Wendt's  trans- 
lation, this  movement  seems  to  be  sponsored  by  Breughel.  A  sturdy 
gaiety  reigns  supreme,  and  the  orchestration  is  broader  and  more 
plastic,  more  calculated  to  secure  massive  effects.  The  master  supple- 
mented the  scoring  of  both  the  preceding  movements  by  the  addition 
of  piccolo  flute,  counter-bassoon,  and  a  third  kettle-drum.  The  Finale 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole  work.  Just  as  Brahms  took  leave 
of  his  chamber  music,  so,  too,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  symphonic  crea- 
tions with  a  movement  in  variations.  These  are  of  the  type  which  he 
employed  in  the  Finale  of  his  Haydn  Variations,  i.e.,  the  Chaconne  or 
Passacaglia.  A  simple  theme  of  eight  bars  which  is  repeated  thirty-one 
times,  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  voices,  without  a  single  modu- 
lation or  transitional  passage,  provides  the  framework  of  this  move 
ment." 

The  musical  wise  men  of  the  time  were  not  unnaturally  agog  to  find 
that  Brahms  had  taken  from  Bach  so  rigid  and  constricted  a  form  as 
the  passacaglia,  and  had  calmly  broken  all  symphonic  precedent  by 
using  it  for  a  finale.  Brahms  accomplished  the  impossible  by  repeating 
his  stately  theme  (wherein  the  trombones  make  their  first  appearance) 
through  many  variations,  with  scarcely  an  extra  transitional  bar,  and 
yet  avoiding  all  sense  of  patchiness  or  tedious  reiteration.  That  the 
movement  shows  never  a  "joint,"  but  is  broadly,  majestically  fluent, 
that  it  progresses  with  the  variety,  the  sweep  of  a  symphonic  form,  is 
attributable  to  Brahms'  particular  craftiness  in  the  manipulation  of 
voices  and  harmonic  color.  Brahms'  first  apostles  feared  lest  the  details 
of  this  structural  marvel  be  lost  upon  the  general  public.  Joachim, 
first  introducing  the  symphony  to  Berlin  (February  1,  1886)  announced 
the  last  movement  as  "variations,"  and  had  the  theme  printed  in  the 
programme.  On  early  Boston  Symphony  Programmes  the  movement 
appears  as  Ciaconna.*  In  assuming  that  the  listener  would  find  the 
movement  as  a  whole  too  much  for  him,  the  scholars  may  have  under- 
rated both  Brahms  and  his  public.  The  composer,  as  the  Leipzig  critic 
Vogl  astutely  remarked  after  the  first  performance  there,  "kept  its 
contrapuntal  learning  subordinate  to  its  poetic  contents."  If  the 
Quintet  from  Die  Meistersinger  or  the  finale  of  the  "Jupiter"  Symphony 
were  to  the  uninitiated  nothing  clearer  than  a  tangle  of  counterpoint, 
then  Wagner  and  Mozart  would  be  far  lesser  composers  than  they  are. 
Just  so,  the  broad  lines  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan  are  not  obscured 
to  the  general  vision  by  its  profusion  of  detail.  Nor  does  the  layman 
miss  the  nobility  and  sweep  of  Brahms'  tonal  architecture. 

*  The  difference  between  a  passacaglia  and  a  chaconne  is  a  rare  subject  for  hair-splitting. 
No  doubt  a  goodly  array  of  weighty  opinions  could  be  assembled  to  establish,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Brahms'  finale  is  indubitably  a  passacaglia,  and  a  no  less  learned  case  could  be 
made  that  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  a  chaconne.  A  plausible  argument  for  the  latter  is  made 
by  Dr.  Percy  Goetschius,  on  his  "Analytic  Symphony  Series" :  "The  Finale  is  a  chaconne," 
Dr.  Goetschius  begins,  confidently.  "Brahms  gave  it  no  name,  and  it  has  been  called  by  some 
writers  a  Passacaglia.  This  uncertainty  is  not-  strange,  since  those  two  old  Dances  were 
almost  identical,  and  their  titles  are  usually  considered  interchangeable.  Still,  there  are 
several  traits  which  assign  this  a  place  in  the  category  of  the  chaconnes :  ( 1 )  The  fact  that 
the  theme  is  conceived,  not  as  a  bass  ( 'ostinato' ) ,  but  as  a  melody,  and  is  placed  often,  in 
the  upper  voice;  (2)  the  exclusively  homophonic  texture  of  the  variations;  (3)  the  frequent, 
and  not  unimportant  alteration  of  the  endings  of  the  theme.  In  a  word,  selecting  Bach  as 
arbiter,  this  set  of  variations  is  closer  akin  to  Bach's  Chaconne  for  Solo  Violin,  than  to  his 
great  Passacaglia  for  the  Organ." 
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Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 

Melvin  Bryant 
John  Murray 

Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Henri  Erkelens 

Saverio  Messina 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Hubert  Sauvlet 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Greenberg 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

Henry  Freeman 
John  Barwicki 


Violas 

Bassoons 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 

Raymond  Allard 

Jean  Cauhapd 

Ernst  Panenka 

Georges  Fourel 

Ralph  Masters 

Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 

Contra -Bassoon 

Emil  Kornsand 

Boaz  Piller 

George  Humphrey 

Horns 

Louis  Artieres 

Willem  Valkenier 

Charles  Van  Wynbergen 

James  Stagliano 

Hans  Werner 

Principals 

Jerome  Lipson 

Walter  Macdonald 

Siegfried  Gerhardt 

Harold  Meek 

Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Violoncellos 

Jean  Bedetti 

Harry  Shapiro 

Alfred  Zighera 

William  Gebhardt 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Trumpets 

Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Georges  Mager 
Roger  Voisin 

Josef  Zimbler 

Principals 

Bernard  Parronchi 

Marcel  Lafosse 

Enrico  Fabrizio 

Harry  Herforth 

Leon  Marjollet 

Rene  Voisin 

Trombones 

Flutes 

Jacob  Raichman 

Georges  Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Lucien  Hansotte 
John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 

Piccolo 

Vinal  Smith 

George  Madsen 

Harps 

Oboes 

Bernard  Zighera 

Elford  Caughey 

John  Holmes 

Jean  Devergie 

Timpani 

Joseph  Lukatsky 

Roman  Szulc 

Max  Polster 

English  Horn 

Louis  Speyer 

Percussion 

1       / 

Simon  Sternburg 

Clarinets 

Charles  Smith 

Victor  Polatschek 

Emil  Arcieri 

Manuel  Valerio 

Piano 

Pasquale  Cardillo   . 

Lukas  Foss 

Bass  Clarinet 

Librarian 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Leslie  Rogers 

d&* 


by  richness  of  tone, 
effortless  action, 
responsiveness* 


»at&*in 


THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony- 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! . . .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Eastern   Headquarters:  —  20  EAST  54TH  STREET,   NEW  YORK  CITY 


fm  WALDOHF  ASfOlU  Hi  TOBK 

Tuesday  ivening,  Heveiaher  25  •  19^7 

(In  Tribute  to  Dr.   Chaia  Wei«mann) 
HIZMAOT   XH8f ITOT1  OF  S0I1NCS 

FBOaiAM 


STOFH01Y  OHCHlSfHA 
large  Eoussevitsky  f  Conducting 


The  Star  Spangled  Banner 
Hat  ikvah 


roiLSSOHM.   .   #   .   Symphony  lo.  h  in  A  major, 

"Italian,"  Op.  90 


!■ '>"■■ Hi 


BE8TH0TBT.   ....  Overture  to  Goethe's  "ISgraont" 


BESTHOVM.   ....   .Syaaphony  Ho.   3  in  Eflat  major, 

wSroica* 


$  $  $  <.*,  $**#-.*>*  *  *t  *  *  *  >■  *  * 
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^m 


assise 


88i 


86 


ittsburgli 
Hsnriatum 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Tuesday  Evening,  Decmber  2,  1947 


•HB- 


•§►♦• 


Sljurtg-arrotii  &*aaatt 
1S47-XQ4S 


m 


I> 


do  yon 
find 

proper! 
management 

a  knotty 
problem  ? 


Relieve  yourself  of  worry  oyer  problems 
concerning  Property  Management.  Our  effi- 
cient staff  is  your  assurance  of  proper  under- 
standing between  Landlord  and  Tenant. 
Come  in  and  discuss  any  of  your  Property 
Management  problems  with"  the  Lapiduss 
Realty  Company. 


Lapiduss  Realty  Company 


GRant  6435 


715  FIFTH  AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


MAX    LAPIDUSS 
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PITTSBURGH  ORCHESTRA  ASSOCIATION 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

MRS.  WILLIAM  THAW,  JR President 

MRS.  ALEXANDER   LAUGHLIN First  Vice  President 

MR.  FREDERIC  SCHAEFER ,. Second  Vice  President 

MRS.  NATHANIEL  SPEAR Secretary 

MR.  HORACE  FORBES  BAKER Treasurer 

THOMAS  P.  BEEGLE,  JR.  and  WILLIAM  H.  BEEGLE Associate  Managers 

Joseph  H.  Bialas  Mr.  Frank  W.  Severance,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Flinn  Mrs.  J.  Hanson  Rose 

Mrs.  George  J.  Willock  Mr.  J.  Merrill  Wright 


«  a 


3)flay  IBeeqte  Cojjcelts 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS— 1947-48   SEASON 
DECEMBER  13  (Saturday)  FEBRUARY  7   (Saturday) 

ALEC  TEMPLETON  MORTON  GOULD  &  ORCHESTRA 

with  Mimi  Benzell  and  Wilbur  Evans 
JANUARY  10    (Saturday)  Soloists 

MARIAN    ANDERSON  FEBRUARY  14  (Saturday) 

TAmuDVO,  ,c       .    ,  HOROWITZ 

JANUARY  24  (Saturday) 

DRAPER    and   ADLER  FEBRUARY  28  (Saturday) 

THE  ORIGINAL  DON  COSSACKS 

*  JANUARY  27   (Tuesday)  (Serge  Jaroff,  Conductor) 


MINNEAPOLIS    SYMPHONY 

With  Earl  Wild,  Piano  Soloist 


MARCH  6   (Saturday) 

ARTUR    RUBINSTEIN 


JANUARY   31    (Saturday)  MARCH   13    (Saturday) 

MONTe'cArLo  VaS  RUSSE  """^  &  D°UN  DANCE  CO' 

*Auspices  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  Association  MA*1!2L?7 Ji!?«day) 

EZIO  PINZA 

Concert  Tickets  Are  Excellent  Xmas  Gifts  for  Your  Friends! 

We  will  gladly  mail  tickets  for  any  of  the  above  events  as  Xmas  gifts  upon  receipt  of  your 
order!  Simply  mail  or  phone  your  order  to  "May  Beegle  Concerts,"  551  Union  Trust  Building — 
Telephone:  ATlantic  3051  or  1314.  Include  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  with  remittance 
for  return  of  tickets.  Prices  (Including  20%  Tax)  $1.20,  $1.80,  $2.40,  $3.00,  $3.60— except  Horo- 
witz Concert.   (Horowitz  prices  (Including  20%  Tax  $1.20,  $1.80,  $2.10,  $2.70,  $3.30,  $3.90. 
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Performance 


* 


.  ...  is  the  true  test  of  the  quality 
demanded  in  a  piano  by  the  artists  who 
know  music. 


Arrau 

Bernstein 

Copland 

Ffancescatti 

Goldsand 

Iturbi 


Koussevitzky 
Luboschutz  & 

Nemenoff 
Monteux 
Pennario 
Piatigorsky 


Pinza 
Pons 

Sanroma 
Schmitz 
Szigetti 
Traubel 


These  are  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  music 
who  have  acclaimed  the  Baldwin 
as  the  world's  finest  piano. 


* 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Cincinnati      Symphony     Or- 
chestra 
Chicago  Opera  Company 
New  Friends  of  Music,  N.  Y. 
San   Francisco   Opera   Asso- 
ciation 
Berkshire  Music  Center 
Cincinnati  Summer  Opera 
Association 


(SDacSXDSCB     W>QJJ[&    [PO^O®    RS>    TT1XHS "  &E&TTDSTTS     CDCD 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


819  LIBERTY  AVENUE  —  ATlantic  5340 


EUGENE  ORMANDY 

conducting  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Handel:  Water  Music— Suite 

(arr.  Eugene  Ormandy) 
Columbia  Masterworks  Set  MX-279 


Bruno  Walter 

conducting  the  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra 
of  New  York 

Schubert:  Symphony  No.  9  in  C  Major 

(Old  B.  &  H.  No.  7) 
Columbia  Masterworks  Set  MM-679 


FRITZ  REINER 

conducting  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 
Richard  Strauss:  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme — Suite,   Op.  60 

Columbia  Masterworks  Set  MM-693 


Efrem   KURTZ 

conducting  the  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra 

of  New  York 

Shostakovich:  Symphony  No.  9, 

Op.  70 
Columbia  Masterworks  Set  MM-688 


dar.us  MILHAUD 

conducting  the  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra 

of  New  York 

Milhaud:  Suite  francaise 

■a 

Columbia  Masterworks  Set  MX-268 


andre  KOSTELANETZ 

AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 

Grofe:  Mississippi  Suite  (A  Tone  Journey) 
and  Cadman:  From  the  Land  of  the 
Sky-Blue  Water  and  Lieurance:  By  the 
Waters  of  Minnetonka 

Columbia  Masterworks  Set  MX-284 


Morton  Gould 

conducting  the  Robin  Hood  Dell  Orchestra  of 
Philadelphia 

Music  of  Morton  Gould 

Columbia  Masterworks  Set  MM-668 


George  Szell 

conducting  The  Cleveland  Orchestra 
Watch  for  important  forthcoming  releases 


Trade-marks  "Columbia,"  "Masterworks"  and  ®g)  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


These  great  orchestras  and  conductors  are  heard  on 

COLUMBIA  <«*•■*  RECORDS 
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Supper  Time 

On  top  the  hill 

against  the  chilly,  winter  skies 

our  house 

squats  like  a  brooding  mother  hen 

with  gleamy,  amber,  window-eyes 

and  steamy  supper-fragrant  breaths 

that  rise  .... 

A  shining  little  fingernail  of  moon 

drifts 

through  the  cloud 

rifts. 

Among  the  feathery  doodlings 

of  bare  twigs 

it  slides 

and  hides 

behind  the  pines. 

Homey  and  comforting 

as  the  sight 

and    smell    of    supper 

bubbling    on 

an    old   woodstove   are 

the   fragrant 

soups — the  clear  jellies 

— the  relishes 

and    other    57    Varieties,    pride    of 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company 

for   77  years. 

© 

Reprinted  by  Request 
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tf-sT- Gillespie  Gompanji 

Oldest  Art  Dealers  in  America — Founded  1832 

As  the  Holiday  Season  Approaches  May  We  Suggest 
A  Gift  for  the  Home 


PAINTINGS  ■  PRINTS  or  BRIC-A-BRAC 


ATlantic  0877 


639  Liberty  Avenue 


67th  Season— 1947-1948 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,   Music  Director 


SYRIA  MOSQUE 
Tuesday  Evening,  December  2,  at  8:30  o'clock 


PROGRAM 


PROKOFIEFF 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:  non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:  molto  vivace 


.Classical  Symphony,  Op.  25 


"The  concerts  of  this  orchestra  are  heard  on  Tuesday  evenings  on  the  network 
of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company  (9:30  -  10:30  E.  S.  T.).  The  Orchestra  pub- 
lishes a  Radio  Bulletin  giving  broadcasting  programs  with  notes.  Subscription  through 
August,  1948 — $1.  Address  Boston  Symphony   Orchestra,   Boston  15,  Massachusetts." 


one  location 
since  1919 


204  FIFTH  AVE-  entire  3rd  floor  BUHL  BLDG. 
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Look 
Who's 
Here! 


Yes,  it's  Santa  himself,  jumping  through  our  Christmas  fixies' 
hoop  so  that  he  can  he  on  hand  at  Boggs  &  Buhl  Toyland  to  greet 
one  and  all.  Come  on  everybody  .  .  .  come  to  see  Santa  enthroned 
amidst  the  most  marvelous  hit  parade  of  toys  ever  collected  under 
one  roof. 

TOYLAND  IS  OPEN  .  .  .  Bring  the  children  to  see  this  jolly 
fellow  and  to  ride  the  thrill  packed  Miniature  Train  through  a 
Christmas  Wonderland!  (10c  plus  tax) 


Were  Ready 
for  all  your 
Gift  Selections 


Parking  is  Free  at  all  Three  Stores 

Boggs  &  Buhl 

Dormont      PITTSBURGH  (12)       Mt.  Washington 
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Old  and  Modern 

f  f/9WMw€w€y€w€M 

PAINTINGS 

GALLERIES  * 

PRINTS 

MIRRORS 

422  Penn  Avenue    •     ATlantic  2711 

FRAMES 

Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

GIFT   ITEMS 

HINDEMITH 


Angelic  Concert 

Entombment 

Temptation  of  St.  Anthony 


Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler'' 
{"Matthias  the  Painter") 


INTERMISSION 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  may  be  heard  every  Tuesday  at  9:30  p.  m.  over 
WCAE  who  also  broadcast  the   Saturday   afternoon  Metropolitan  Opera   Series. 


This  Fall  and  Winter 


GRant  6554 


"ATS"  the  Way  to  Travel 

ALLEGHENY  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Tours  •  Cruises  -  Resorts  HOTEL  HENRY  LOBBY 

International  Travel  -  Air  -  Steamship        417  Fifth  Avenue        Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


Prelude  ta  Pleabuste.  .  .  . 


KING    EDWARD    DINING    ROOM 


CRAIG  ST.  at  BAYARD 


W.  R.  LOOMIS,  Manager 


SChenley  5000 
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VOLK  WEIN'S 

Pittsburgh  Owned  and  Operated 

Music  Emporium 


Since  1888 


Musical  Instruments  and  Accessories 

Choral  Music 

Band  and  Orchestra  Music 

Player  Piano  Rolls 

The  Best  Sellers  of  All  Music 

Publishers  Carried  in  Our  Stock 


Under  present  day  conditions  many  items  are  missing. 

You  can  depend  on  us  to  fill  your  orders  promptly 

as  soon  as  they  are  available. 


Mm  I  WW  MB 


Phone  ATlantic  1704 
632-34  LIBERTY  AVENUE  PITTSBURGH  22,  PA. 
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1 — II 

GEM  AQUAMARINE,  DIAMOND 
and  GOLD  CLIP  BROOCH 

$625.00  (Tax  Included) 

(One-half  actual  size) 

w.w.  WATTLES" S0NSt0 

517  Wood  St.                 Pittsburgh 

,  ,  , ,         .,.,  ..                                                                i 

(i 

MOUSSORGSKY Prelude   to   "Khovanstchina" 

TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio;  allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  adagio  lamentoso 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


VICTOR  RECORDS 


When  you're 
judged 
by  your 
hospitality, 
there  is  only 
one  choice  . , . 


Rare  Blended  Whiskey  86  Proof.  62'/2%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits.  Copr.  1947,  Schenley  Distillers  Corp.,  N.Y.  C. 


A  Schenley 

Mark  of  Merit 

Whiskey 
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Many  things  there  are  that  I  want  to  do, 
to  ponder,  to  create.  One  postpones,  dreaming 
of  so  much  time  ahead." 

TSCHAIKOVSKI 


MELLON   NATIONAL  BAN 


•tie. ' 
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of  modern  living  bring  with  them  an  increased 
tempo  of  time-sense.  It  is  a  present  time-sense. 
Each  day  seems  full  with  its  immediate  problems 
and  doings.  We  say  we  do  not  have  time  enough 
to  do  things.  Yet  it  was  Emerson  who  said,  "we 
have  all  the  time  there  isT 

And  since  time  does  not  return,  one  must  in 
the  continuous  now  think  longer  thoughts— do- 
ing and  not  postponing. 

Court  records  show  that  too  many  persons 
have  not  taken  the  time  to  plan  how  best  they  can 
arrange  their  property  for  the  benefit  of  their 
families. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  and 
your  attorney  in  planning  for  your  estate. 


AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


•^'■i. 
'/(? 


•Hi. 


gig. 
^1? 


■&«£. 

^■j? 


■•Mi. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  John  N.  Burk 
"Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 Serge  Prokofieff 

(Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891) 

The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonic  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and  in 
December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony  for  the 
first  time  in  America.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical 
subjects  whose  pen  name  is  "Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in,  this  symphony  in 
miniature  surely  connot  be  looked  upon  as  a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be 
considered  a  momentary  dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  prob- 
\  ably  be  as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Clasmque"  as  to  look  for 
irreverence  in  it.  iLet  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single  and  passing  impulse  to 
weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old  pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn ;  he  is  punctili- 
ous in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise — so  much  so  that  the  four  movements 
occupy  no  more  than  thirteen  minutes — about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies 
which  he  took  as  model. 


For  86  Years— tfie  Largest  Selling  Beer 
of  its  type  in  the  Tr»~ State  Area 


MTTSfrUROH    B*tW»NG    CO. 


Pit  TSRy  R<?H,    PA, 


A   Pittsburgh   Institution 


NATIONAL  UNION 
COMPANIES 


FIRE  -  MARINE  -  AUTOMOBILE 
BURGLARY  -  PLATE  GLASS 
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HATS  FOR  THE  OCCASION 

Acclaimed  since   1904  as   Pittsburgh's  fashionable 
Hatters  for  the  formal  season. 

SILK  OPERA  TUXEDO 

Hats  for  the  final  word  in  dress-hat  authority. 
Evening  Dress  Accessories 

SITTERLEY  COMPANY 

Jenkins  Arcade  Liberty  at  5th  Ave. 


D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped  phrases,  staccato 
and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  development,  its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all 
complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in  simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charm- 
ing pizzicato  in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  nevertheless 
lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a  suggestion  of  eighteenth- 
century  ornamentation,  tout  is  in  less  serious  vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter 
rather  than  the  spirit  of  his  models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  custo-  ' 
mary  minuet.  The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  although 
he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which  his  forbears  might  have 
found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  purposes.  The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and 
coda  are  virtuously  observed.  The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  f 
which  the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 

1 


Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler"   ("Matthias  the  Painter") Paul  Hindemith 

(Born  at  Hanau,   Germany,   November   16,   18955 
Hindemith's  "Symphony,"  three   orchestral  excerpts   from  his  then   unperformed 

opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  was  first  played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin 

under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  March  12,  1934. 

The  most  recent  performance  was  on  February  4,  1944. 

The  orchestration  follows:    two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 

bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percussion,  and 

strings. 

The  opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  after  lying  unplayed  for  years,  was  at  last  brought 
to  the  stage  of  the  Stadttheater  in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Denzler,  May 
28,  1938.  There  was  a  concert  performance  of  the  opera  by  the  B.  B.  C.  Orchestra  in 
Queen's  Hall,  London,  Clarence  Raybould,  conductor,  March  15,  1939. 

Before  Hindemith's  "Mathis  def  Maler"  was  made  known  as  a  stage  piece,  those  who 
examined  and  described  the  "Symphony"  which  the  composer  drew  from  it  were  content  to 
compare  the  three  movements  with  three  famous  paintings  of  the  Isenheim  Altar  piece  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Colmar,  Alsace,  the  eloquent  handiwork  of  Matthias  Grunewald, 
the  sixteenth-century  German  painter  who  is  the  central  figure  of  the  opera.  Indeed  the 
composer  identifies  the  three  movements  specifically  enough  with  the  three  fine  panel 
groups  of  Grunewald.  The  identification  still  holds  when  the  opera  is  considered,  for 
although  the  orchestral  excerpts  figure  importantly  in  th*e  opera,  and  are  lifted  bodily 
from  it,  the  Isenheim  Altar  pieces,  too,  with  their  devotional  spirit,  pervade  the  opera 
and  there  take  on  a  special  symbolism  connected  with  the  dramatic  action.  For  example, 
the  third  movement,  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,"  becomes,  in  the  sixth  scene, 
the  temptation  of  the  painter  himself,  drawn  into  the  bitter  birth  struggles  of  the 
Reformation,  distracted  for  the  moment  from  his  entire  devotion  to  his  art. 

_  "The  Angelic  Concert"  is  the  overture  to  the  opera.  Its  pricipal  melody,  "Es  sungen 
drei  Engel,"  appears  frequently  in  the  opera  itself,  and  is  sometimes  varied.  "The 
Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,"  to  be  found  intact  in  the  sixth  scene,  is  there  given  an 
added  effect  by  choral  treatment.*     "The  Entombment"  becomes  the  intermezzo  in  the 

*The  omission  of  the  chorus  in  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony"  does  not  alter  the  instru- 
mental score,  in  which  the  parts  are  doubled.  The  concert  excerpt  is  not  taken  "intact"  from 
the  opera,  but  has  some  excisions  and  additions — J.  N.  B. 

final  scene,  and  also  accompanies  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  central  figure  from  the 
world  of  strife. 
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"Hindemith's  style  has  gained  in  tonal  plasticity  to  the  same  degree  that  he  has 
simplified  his  art  technically.  The  few  themes  of  the  symphony  are  tonal  symbols  of 
extraordinary  vitality  and  perceptibility,  but  at  the  same  time  they  obey  a  logic  that 
is  subject  to  wholly  personal  laws.  The  effect  is  further  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  first  part,  Angelic  Concert  (based  on  the  picture  of  the  Nativity  painted  by 
Grunewald  for  the  Isenheim  Altar),  and  in  the  third  part,  the  Vision  of  the  Temptation 
of  Saint  Anthony,  old  church  melodies  are  used.  These  ancient  melodies  constitute  the 
true  germ-cell  of  music ;  they  determine  its  melodic  and  harmonic  tissue. 

"But  this  is  nothing  new  in  Hindemith's  case.  The  liturgical  modes  have  exercised 
a  deep  influence  on  his  music.  This  influence  is  evident  in  his  Marienleben  and  in  Das 
Unaufhorliche ;  it  breaks  through  again  with  all  its  force  in  Mathis  der  Maler.  It  seems 
as  though  Hindemith,  after  many  digressions,  were  recurring  to  his  works  of  a  decade 
ago.  The  pathos,  the  subdued  lyricism,  the  plasticity  of  the  musical  vision — all  these 
appear  to  establish  a  connection  between  his  most  recent  art  and  its  earlier  expression. . . 

"This  polyphonic  style  gains,  in  the  Mathis  Symphony,  a  symbolic  force  which  is 
something  entirely  new  for  Hindemith.  Without,  as  we  have  said,  employing  descriptive 
music  in  the  ordinary  sense,  effects  are  obtained  here  which  could  not  have  been  realized 
by  means  of  dramatic  expressiveness.  In  this  connection,  we  must  mention  especially 
the  last  movement,  the  pictorial  subject  of  which  (the  Saint  tortured  by  fantastic 
beasts)  stimulated  the  tonal  imagination  of  the  composer  to  an  exceptional  degree. 

"The  development  of  the  three  movements  is  singularly  clear.  The  dynamic  curve 
descends  from  the  festive  and  happy  Angelic  Concert  of  the  beginning  to  the  quiet  elegy 
of  the  Entombment,  and  then  proceeds,  after  the  music  of  the  Saint's  ordeal,  to  the 
concluding  Hallelujah  Hymn  of  the  final  visionary  exaltation." 
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"Khovanstchina":  Prelude  to  Act  I Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

(Born  at  Karevo,  in  the  Government  of  Pskov,   on  March  21,   1839; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg-  on  March  28,  1881) 

Moussorgsky  wrote  the  larger  part  of  the  opera  "Khovomst china"  between  the  years 
1872  and  1875,  working  on  it  intermittently  through  the  remaining  six  years  of  his  life. 
His  colleague,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  filled  out  and  fully  orchestrated  the  score  in  1881.  The 
first  performance  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1885.  There  was  a  performance  in  Moscow 
in  1897. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp,  tam-tam  and  strings. 

"Khovanstchina  is  a  formidable  name  especially  when  written  as  '  Ghowanschts- 
china,'  in  the  German  transliteration"  (so  writes  Oskar  von  Riesemann,  in  his  readable 
life  of  Moussorgsky).  "The  word  (the  accent  is  on  the  first  'a')  looks  as  if  it  were  in- 
vented to  display  the  tongue-twisting  properties  of  the  Russian  language.  The  last 
syllables  hiss  like  a  brood  of  snakes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  monstrous  word? 
Nothing  much — its  sense  is  more  innocent  than  one  would  fancy.  The  last  syllables 
are  only  a  contemptuous  suffix  in  Russian,  like  '-ery'  in  English.  When  the  young  Czar 
Peter  (not  yet  'the  Great')  was  told  of  a  plot  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky  had 
formed  against  him,  he  dismissed  the  whole  affair  with  a  contemptuous  shrug,  and  the 
word  'Khovanstchina!'  and  gave  orders  to  let  the  matter  drop.  The  'dropping'  meant 
that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky,  father  and  son,  were  publicly  hanged;  but  otherwise 
the  conspiracy  had  no  further  result,  so  far  as  the  Russian  Empire  was  concerned." 
Moussorgsky  devised  a  different  end  for  each  of  them,  to  suit  his  dramatic  purposes, 
but  was  otherwise  essentially  faithful  to  history. 
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His  introduction,  Moussorgsky  calls  "Dawn  on  the  Moskva  River."  It  is  a  musical 
landscape  in  which  the  composer  prepares  his  audience  to  see  the  quarters  of  the 
Streltsi  in  Moscow,  in  the  early  morning.  Riesemann  attributes  the  "five  melodic  varia- 
tions" which  are  the  basis  of  this  prelude  to  "a  method  of  musical  expression  long 
familiar  to  the  Russian  people,  through  their  popular  songs.  When  a  song  is  sung  in  a 
Russian  village — especially  by  several  singers  in  succession — no  two  stanzas  are  usually 
sung  alike.  Each  singer  tries  to  introduce  individual  variations  in  the  melody  to  suit 
his  or  her  own  voice  and  mood,  and  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  particular 
verse.  Thus  the  song  loses  all  rigidity  and  seems  to  be  a  living,  breathing  organism, 
capable  of  varying  with  every  moment.  This  peculiarity  of  Russian  folk-song  becomes 
in  Moussorgsky's  hands  a  most  effective  means  of  musical  expression,  which  he  employs 
in  many  of  his  works,  and  nowhere  more  successfully  than  in  this  prelude ;  it  is  always 
the  same  landscape,  somewhat  melancholy  and  monotonous,  that  we  see  before  us,  and 
yet  it  seems  constantly  to  change  its  appearance,  in  accordance  with  the  changing  light." 


Symphony  No  6,  in  B  Minor,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74 ..Peter  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  Government  of  Viatka,   Russia,   May  7,   1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg-,  November  6,  1893) 

Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  attained 
a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was  produced 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following,  Emil  Paur  conducting. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cym- 
bals, tarn  tarn  and  strings. 

Talking  with  his  brother  Modeste  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance  of  the 
Sixth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the  problem  of  a  title,  for  he  was  about  to  send 
the  score  to  the  publisher.  He  had  thought  of  calling  it  "A  Programme  Symphony"  and 
had  written  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  Davidoff,  of  this  intention,  adding,  "This  pro- 
gramme is  penetrated  by  subjective  sentiment.  .  .  .  The  programme  is  of  a  kind  which 
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remains  an  enigma  to  all — let  them  guess  it  who  can."  And  he  said  to  Modeste  when 
the  question  of  a  title  was  under  discussion,  "What  does  'programme  symphony7  mean 
when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?"  In  other  words,  he  foresaw  that  to  give  it  such  a 
name  would  at  the  same  time  explain  nothing  and  invite  from  every  side  a  question 
which  he  could  not  answer.  He  accepted  Modeste's  suggestion  of  "Pathetique"  but 
thought  hetter  of  it  after  the  score  had  been  shipped  to  Jurgenson,  and  wrote  his  pref- 
erence for  the  number  and  nothing  else.  But  the  symphony  was  published  as  the 
"Pathetique" ;  Jurgenson  had  evidently  insisted  upon  what  was  a  good  selling  title. 
We  can  only  conclude  from  these  circumstances  that  there  was  some  sort  of  programme 
in  Tchaikovsky's  mind  but  that  the  "subjective"  sentiment  of  which  he  spoke  was  more 
than  he  could  explain.  Plainly,  too,  the  word  "Pathetique"  while  giving  the  general 
character  of  the  music,  fell  short  of  conveying  the  programme. 

Modeste's  title  "Pathetique"  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an  apt  one,  because 
the  symphony  has  all  the  habiliments  of  melancholy— the  stressing  of  the  minor  mood, 
the  sinking  chromatic  melodies,  the  poignant  dissonances,  the  exploration  of  the  darkest 
depths  and  coloring  of  the  orchestra,  the  upsweeping  attack  upon  a  theme,  the  outbursts 

W\    of  defiance.    But  these  are  not  mere  devices,  as  Tchaikovsky  used  them.     If  they  were, 

;r ,  the  symphony  would  be  no  better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre  music  in  the  affecting  style 
then  being  written.  They  were  externals  useful  to  his  expressive  purpose,  but  no  more 
basic  than  the  physical  spasm  which  is  the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  impulse.     There 

j'jl  is  a  deeper  motivation  to  the  symphony — a  motivation  which  is  eloquent  and  unmistak- 
able in  the  music  itself  and  which  the  word  "Pathetique"  serves  only  vaguely  to  indi- 

tjf    cate. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melancholy  music  of 

t  \     Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal  troubles,  as  if  music  were  not  a  work 

(of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narrative  arts,  a  structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The  sym- 
;  phony,  of  course,  is  colored  by  the  character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mirror 
the  Tchaikovsky  one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic  fears,  the  mental 
and  physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have  simply  nothing  to  do  with  musical 
matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky  were  pure  sensuous  delight,  his  salvation  when  life 
threatened  to  become  unsupportable.  And  he  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  resort 
to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's  most  affecting  and  luxuriant  expression.  The  fact 
that  he  was  subject  to  periodical  depressions  and  elations  (he  showed  every  sign  of 
elation  while  at  work  upon  the  symphony)  may  well  have  attuned  him  to  nostalgic 
music  moods.  But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his  time  certainly  had  a  good  deal 
more  to  do  with  it.  His  generation  revelled  in  the  depiction  of  sorrow.  The  pathos  of 
the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin  actually  moved  Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his 
most  dramatic  music.  But  Tchaikovsky  enjoying  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to 
tears — as  did  his  admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down.  "While  composing  the 
(sixth)  symphony  in  my  mind,"  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to  his  nephew,  "I  frequently 
|     shed  tears." 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the  "Pathetique"  must  have 
in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost  nature  of  its  composer.  But  the  subtle  alchemy 
by  which  the  artist's  emotional  nature,  conditioned  by  his  experience,  is  transformed 
into  the  realm  of  tone  patterns  is  a  process  too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived,  and  it  will 
be  understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchaikovsky,  addicted  like  other  Rus- 
sians to  self-examination,  sometimes  tried  to  explain  his  deeper  feelings,  especially  as 
i  ■  expressed  in  his  music,  but  invariably  he  found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in 
.•  .  high-sounding  but  inadequate  generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  himself  of  "insin- 
cerity"; perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing  to  cover  his  own  vague  under- 
standing. Only  his  music  was  "sincere — that  is,  when  he  was  at  his  best  and  satisfied 
with  it,  as  in  the  "Pathetique"    He  wrote  to  Davidoff,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the 
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symphony,  "I  certainly  regard  it  as  quite  the  best — and  especially  the  most  sincere — of 
all  my  works.  I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any  one  of  my  musical  offspring  before."  Here 
is  a  case  where  the  artist  can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot;   more  clearly    \ 
even  than  he  consciously  knows  himself. 

The  final  impression  of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  when  it  is  listened  to  without 
preconceptions  is  anything  hut  pessimistic.  The  first  movement  and  the  last,  which 
are  the  key  movements  of  the  symphony,  are  very  similar  in  plan.  The  duality  in  each 
case  consists  of  a  s-pare  and  desolate  theme  and  another  of  sorrowful  cast  which  is 
nevertheless  calm  and  assuaging.  Each  theme  is  developed  independently  in  separate 
alternating  sections,  each  working  up  into  an  agitated  form.  But  the  second  theme  has 
always  the  final  answer.  Each  movement  ends  gently  with  a  gradual  and  peaceful 
subsidence. 

The  bassoon  softly  sets  forth  the  first  theme,  Adagio,  in  rising  sequences  accentu- 
ating the  minor.    The  violas  carry  it  down  again  into  the  depths,  and  after  a  suspensive 
pause  the  theme  becomes  vigorous  and  rhythmic  in  an  Allegro  non  tr'oppo  as  it  is  de- 
veloped stormily  over  a  constant  agitation  of  string  figures.     The  figure  melts  away 
and  after  another  pause  the  second  theme,  tranquil  and  singing  in  a  clear  D  major, 
spreads   its   consolation.   "Teneramente,   molto   cantabile,    con    esfpansione,"    reads    the 
direction  over  it.     The  theme  is  developed  over  a  springy  rhythm  in  the  strings  and   I 
then,  in  an  Andante  episode,  is  sung  without  mutes  and  passionately,  the  violins  sweep- 
ing up  to  attack  the  note  at  its  peak.     This  theme  dies  away  in  another  long  descent 
into  the  depths  of  the  bassoon.    And  now  the  first  theme  returns  in  its  agitated  rhythmic   < 
form  and  works  up  at  length  to  violent  and  frenzied  utterance.     Another  tense  pause   i 
(these  pauses  are  very  characteristic  of  this  dramatic  symphony)  and  the  second  theme   I 
returns,  in  a  passionate  outpouring  from  the  violins. '   Its  message  is  conclusive,  and  at 
last  passion  is  dispersed  as  the  strings  give  out  soft  descending  pizzicato  scales  of  B  fi 
major.    The  strife  of  this  movement,  with  its  questionings  and  its  outbreaks,  is  at  last   i 
resolved. 

The  second  movement,  an  Allegro  con  grazia  in  5/4  rhythm  throughout,  has  relics  ; 
of  the  traditional  scherzo  in  its  repeats,  trio  and  da  capo,  but  there  is  nothing  scherzo-  j 
like  in  its  mood.  It  moves  at  a  steady,  even  pace,  gracefully  melodic,  a  foil  to  the  great  | 
variety  of  tempo  and  the  extreme  contrasts  of  the  movement  before.  The  main  section  j 
offers  a  relief  from  melancholy,  and  only  the  trio,  with  its  constant  descent  and  its  jj 
reiteration  of  drumbeats,  throws  a  light  cloud  over  the  whole.  Here  there  is  another  ■ 
verbal  clue:  "Sweetly  and  softly"  ("Con  dolcezza  e  flebile"). 

After  the  placidity  of  this  movement,  the  third  bursts  upon  the  scene  with  shatter- 
ing effect.  It  seems  to  pick  up  the  fitful  storminess  of  the  first  movement  and  gather  it  I 
up  into  a  steady  frenzy.    Again  the  strings  keep  up  a  constant  agitation  as  the  brass  I 
strides  through  fragments  of  a  martial  theme.     Pomp  is  here,  with  clashing  cymbals. 
But  when  with  a  final  abrupt  outburst  the  movement  has  ended,  the  frenzies  of  defiance  J 
(if  such  it  is)  are  completely  spent. 

Again  the  complete  contrast  of  a  dark  lamentation  in  the  strings,  as  the  last  move-  | 
ment  begins.    With  its  melodic  descent,  its  dissonant  chords,  the  symphony  here  reaches  » 
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its  darkest  moments.  Then  comes  the  answering  theme  in  a  gentle  and  luminous  D 
major  "Con  lenezza  e  devozione,"  the  composer  directs,  lest  we  miss  its  character  of 
"gentleness  and  devotion."  The  theme  is  sung  by  the  strings  over  soft  pulsations  from 
the  horns.  The  anguished  opening  theme  returns  in  more  impassioned  voice  than  before. 
But  when  this  voice  has  lapsed  into  silence  in  the  dramatic  way  which  by  this  time  has 
become  inevitable,  there  comes  a  chain  of  soft  trombone  chords  that  might  well  have 
been  labelled  "con  devozione/'  and  once  more  there  is  heard  the  quiet  descending  scale 
theme  by  the  muted  strings.  Now  passion  is  gone  as  well  as  violence,  as  the  melody 
descends  into  the  deepest  register  of  the  'cellos  and  melts  into  silence.  If  the  composer 
ends  darkly,  he  is  at  least  at  peace  with  himself.  Resignation  is  a  strange  word  to  use 
for  Tchaikovsky,  but  is  seems  to  fit  here. 

When  Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  first  .performance  of  his  newly  completed  Sixth 
Symphony  in  1893,  one  might  reasonably  have  expected  a  great  success  for  the  work. 
The  composer  then  commanded  favorable  attention,  having  attained  eminence  and  pop- 
ularity— though  nothing  remotely  approaching  the  immense  vogue  this  very  symphony 
was  destined  to  make  for  him  immediately  after  his  death,  which  occurred  nine  days 
after  the  first  performance.  The  composer  believed  in  his  symphony  with  a  conviction 
which  he  by  no  means  always  felt  for  his  newest  scores  as  he  presented  them  to  the 
world.  His  preliminary  doubts  about  the  melancholy  finale,  the  adagio  lamentoso,  read 
like  astonishment  at  his  own  temerity  in  having  followed  his  own  artistic  dictates  with 
so  sure  a  hand  against  all  symphonic  tradition. 

He  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  broad  and  affecting  flood  of  outpouring 
emotion  would  sweep  the  first  audience  in  its  current.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
performance,  according  to  Tchaikovsky's  scrupulous  brother  Modeste,  "fell  rather  flat. 
The  symphony  was  applauded,  and  the  composer  recalled;  but  the  enthusiasm  did  not 
surpass  what  was  usually  shown  for  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  new  compositions.  The  sym- 
phony produced  nothing  approaching  that  powerful  and  thrilling  impression  made  by 
the  work  when  it  was  conducted  by  Napravnik,  November  18,  and  later,  wherever  it 
was  played."  The  critics,  too,  were  cool.  The  Viedemosti  found  "the  thematic  material 
not  very  original,  the  leading  subjects  neither  new  nor  significant."  The  Syn  Otechestva 
discovered  Gounod  in  the  first  movement  and  Grieg  in  the  last,  and  the  Novoe  Vremja 
drew  this  astonishing  conclusion:  "As  far  as  inspiration  is  concerned  it  stands  far 
below  Tchaikovsky's  other  symphonies." 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  December  3,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


Mendelssohn.  . ....  .Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:  Presto 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  ChloeY'  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  gen£rale 
INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky.  ....  .Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.    Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  will  be  broadcast  (9:30  —  10:30) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company. 

The  Orchestra  publishes  a  Radio  Bulletin,  with  advance  programs  and  descriptive 

notes  by  John  N.  Burk.  Subscription  until  next  August,  $1.00    (Address  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass.) 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  4,  "ITALIAN."  Op.  90 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent 
until  two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  — when  Julius  Rietz  conducted 
it  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian" 
Symphony  is  in  any  way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tive music.  There  are  those  who  have  discerned  Naples  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain 
to  justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  SaltareMo  finale. 
If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right. 
It  is  true  that  this  rhythm  impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at 
glamorous  moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter 
at  Rome  (1830-1831),  Louisa  Vernet,  daughter  of  his  host,  Horace 
Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello  steps  with  her  father, 
and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
At  Amain,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicat- 
ing, there  was  general  dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in 
which  the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom  friend  of  the  moment, 
Theodor  Hildebrandt,  took  part.  Elise  Polko,  writing  her  romantic 
reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  had  from  Hildebrandt  intimations  of 
a  direct  connection  between  Amalfi  and  the  "Italian"  Symphony. 
"In  the  midst  of  the  dancing,"  writes  Miss  Polko,  in  what  might  be 
taken  as  a  bit  of  not  unplausible  biographical  reconstruction,  "Men- 
delssohn called  out  to  his  friend,  'Oh!  that  melody!  mark  it  well, 
you  shall  find  it  again,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  work  of  mine; 
that  I  am  resolved  upon/  And  Hildebrandt  did  find  it  again  in  a 
movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony.  'Now  listen,  that  is  a  fragment 
of  Italy.  Don't  you  see  the  moon  shining  and  the  pretty  girls  danc- 
ing?' said  Mendelssohn,  when  subsequently  playing  portions  of  this 
great  work  to  his  former  travelling  companion." 

The  twenty-one-year-old  Mendelssohn,  out  for  a  holiday,  was  to  all 
appearances  far  more  interested  in  directly  absorbing  the  pageant  of 
color  and  sound  which  Rome,  Naples,  Amalfi,  Sorrento,  Capri  offered 
him,  in  recording  these  important  matters  in  his  discursive  letters  to 
his  family  and  his  numerous  pen  or  pencil  sketches,  than  in  the 
elusive  process  of  transforming  them  into  matter  for  a  classical  sym- 
phony. The  wonder  is  that  he  had  time  for  music  at  all.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  "tourist";  spending  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  he  attended  all 
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the  services  and  remarked  the  chants,  note  for  note,  good  and  bad.  He 
described  his  experiences  in  elaborate  detail  in  "diary"  letters  which, 
together  with  his  journal  of  subsequent  travel  in  Switzerland,  fill  a 
volume.  "I  work  hard,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Rome, 
"and  lead  a  pleasant,  happy  life;  my  mirror  is  stuck  full  of  Italian, 
German,  and  English  visiting  cards,  and  I  spend  every  evening  with 
one  of  my  acquaintances."  His  host  on  such  evenings  would  be  sure 
to  ask  him  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary  improvisatory  powers  on  the 
piano  —  and  he  always  graciously  complied.  Even  in  this  busy  round, 
his  intentions  to  compose  were  of  the  best,  and  if  the  landscape  in 
which  the  intense  sky,  the  sea  "like  a  meadow  of  pure  ether  as  you 
gaze  at  it,"  the  gay  peasant  types,  the  blossoms  of  the  acacias  and 
citrons  tempted  him  to  remain  out  of  doors,  a  spell  of  rainy  weather 
would  find  him  at  his  work,  striving  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The 
imagination  of  the  young  Mendelssohn  was  brimming  with  musical 
plans  in  this  winter.  He  wrote  to  Fanny  of  "two  symphonies  which 
have  been  haunting  my  brain,"  also  a  piano  concerto,  the  "Hebrides" 
Overture,  which,  begun  in  Scotland,  was  having  its  last  touches,  his 
setting  of  Goethe's  "Walpurgisnacht/'  which  was  claiming  at  that  time 
his  more  direct  attention. 

He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  once 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation" 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  — 
the  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  in  1829.  But  this  he  set  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshine 
poured  in  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 

It  thus  appears  that  when  Mendelssohn  was  scarcely  of  age,  all  of 
his  symphonies  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  head.  The  "Italian" 
was  numbered  "four"  because,  never  quite  satisfied,  he  held  the  manu- 
script with  the  constant  intention  of  revision,  so  that  it  was  published 
after  his  death.  The  official  "First"  was  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  It 
was  written  in  1824,  and  the  fifteen-year-old  Mendelssohn  had  at  that 
time  carefully  recorded  and  dated  twelve  complete  symphonies  in  his 
voluminous  notebooks  -  efforts  which  the  adult  Mendelssohn  did  not 
see  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  three  symphonies  which  subsequently  occu- 
pied him  were  a  matter  for  long  delay  and  careful  repolishing  for 
years  to  come.  Mendelssohn  was  loath  to  commit  his  manuscripts  to 
the  finality  of  publication.  The  "Italian"  Symphony  was  finished,  and 
performed  in  London  in  1833,  while  the  completion  of  the  "Scotch" 
Symphony,  more  ambitious  in  design,  still  eluded  him.  It  was  riot 
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until  1842  that  Mendelssohn  was  ready  to  perform  this  work,  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  —  and  then  from  the  manuscript.  With 
the  "Reformation"  Symphony,  performed  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin, 
in  1832,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

As  for  the  "Italian"  Symphony,  it  was  far  from  finished  during 
Mendelssohn's  Italian  winter  (1831).  And  to  his  sister's  inquiry  about 
the  progress  of  the  work,  he  wrote  from  Paris  in  January,  1832,  that 
it  was  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  "Walpurgisnacht"  music,  which 
then  took  a  prolonged  share  of  his  time  and  pains.  The  score  of  the 
Symphony  was  completed  in  Berlin,  March,  1833,  and  brought  out  in 
London  in  the  following  May. 
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DAPHNIS  ET  CHLOt"  -  Ballet  in   One  Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 
Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  completed  in  1912*,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  DiaghilefFs  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.   Karl   Muck   conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings.  A  wordless  mixed  chorus  is  written 
in  the  score,  but  is  optional  and  can  be  replaced  by  instruments. 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  "Daphnis 
et  Chloe"  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commis- 
sioned from  me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe: 
M.  Serge  de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time 
choreographer  of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was 
to  compose  a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than 
faithful  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough 
to  what  French  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined 
and  depicted. 

"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal 
plan  by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves 
a  symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

*  This  according  to  Serge  Lif ar,  who  was  a  dancer  in  the  Ballet  Russe  at  that  time  and 
who  states  that  "Daphnis  et  Chloe""  was  not  put  on  in  1911,  "because  Ravel  was  not  yet 
ready.  At  last,  in  1912  he  sent  the  orchestral  score  to  Diaghileff." — "La  Revue  Musicale,'p 
December,  1938. 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ. . . .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  ARTISTS  ARE  ON 
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a  Victor  records 
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"Sketched  in  1907,  'Daphnis'  was  several  times  subjected  to  revision 
—notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  19071  is  indeed  correct, 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed 
have  many  times  been  "remis  surle metier/'  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before 
the  perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release 
it  for  dancing  and  for  printing. 

Diaghileff,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel. 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  pro- 
duction. The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and 
costumes  was  L£on  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  at- 
tributable in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet 
Russe  at  the  time.  Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  prob- 
lem of  a  danced  presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient  Greece.  Nijinski, 
even  while  miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  accord- 
ing to  novel  ideas  of  his  own,  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  It  can  be 
well  imagined  that,  in  the  presentation  of  "Daphnis  et  Chloe/'  Nijinski 
and  Fokine  found  it  hard  to  work  together.  One  can  further  surmise, 
from  Ravel's  later  allusion  to  "the  Greece  of  his  dreams,"  a  "late 
eighteenth  century"  Greece  would  not  have  contributed  toward  single* 
mindedness  in  the  rehearsals  of  "Daphnis."  Those  rehearsals  were 
many  and  extended  to  the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They 
took  place,  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps 
de  ballet  ran  afoul  of  the  5-4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out 
by  repeating  the  syllables  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff,'  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff'." 
When  the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness 
in  the  theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  at- 


t  The  date  is  surprising.  DiaghilefFs  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in  1909 ;  1909,  and 
sometimes  1910,  are  Riven  as  that  in  which  Ravel  began  "Daphnis  et  Chloe."  Roland-Manuel 
thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  "mistake  of  two  years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising, 
since  Roland-Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation.  In 
1907  Diaghileff, .was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for  a 
ballet^  season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  "Daphnis  et 
Chloi"  were  purely  symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  piece  in  the  theatre. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  Dean 

New  appointments  for   1947-1948: 

Richard  Burgin,  Violin  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Chorus 

Willis  W.  Fay,  Pianoforte  Walter  Piston,  Composition  Seminar 

Ernst  Possony,  Voice  and  Opera  Felix  Wolfes,  Repertoire    (coaching) 

For  further   information,  apply  to   the  Dean 

290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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tributed  to  a  sophist,  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury a.d.  It  is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  anc! 
final  union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of 
"Daphnis  and  Chloe"  to  appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by 
Amyot,  which  was  printed  in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was 
made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation  by  George  Thorn- 
ley  (1657)  *s  *n  current  print.  Thornley  in  a  preface  "to  the  criticall 
reader,"  commends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and  pleasant  writer," 
and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetual  Oblation  to  Love;  An  Everlasting  Ana- 
thema, Sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs;  and,  A  Delightful  Possession 
even  for  all." 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC,"  Op.  74 

By  Peter  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tam  tam  and  strings. 

HPalking  with  his  brother  Modeste  on  the  day  after  the  first  per- 
•*•  formance  of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the 
problem  of  a  title,  for  he  was  about  to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher. 
He  had  thought  of  calling  it  "A  Programme  Symphony"  and  had 
written  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  Davidoff,  of  this  intention,  adding, 
"This  programme  is  penetrated  by  subjective  sentiment.  .  .  .  The 
programme  is  of  a  kind  which  remains  an  enigma  to  all  —  let  them 
guess  it  who  can."  And  he  said  to  Modeste  when  the  question  of  a 
title  was  under  discussion,  "What  does  'programme  symphony'  mean 
when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?"  In  other  words,  he  foresaw  that 
to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the  same  time  explain  nothing  and 
invite  from  every  side  a  question  which  he  could  not  answer.  He  ac- 
cepted Modeste's  suggestion  of  "Pathetique"  but  thought  better  of 
it  after  the  score  had  been  shipped  to  Jurgenson,  and  wrote  his 
preference  for  the  number  and  nothing  else.  But  the  symphony  was 
published  as  the  "Pathetique"  ;  Jurgenson  had  evidently  insisted  upon 
what  was  a  good  selling  title.  We  can  only  conclude  from  these  cir- 
cumstances that  there  was  some  sort  of  programme  in  Tchaikovsky's 
mind  but  that  the  "subjective"  sentiment  of  which  he  spoke  was  more 
than  he  could  explain.  Plainly,  too,  the  word  "Pathetique,"  while 
giving  the  general  character  of  the  music,  fell  short  of  conveying  the 
programme. 

Modeste's  title  "Pathetique"  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an 
apt  one,  because  the  symphony  has  all  the  habiliments  of  melan- 
choly  —   the   stressing   of   the   minor   mood,    the    sinking   chromatic 
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melodies,  the  poignant  dissonances,  the  exploration  of  the  darkest 
depths  and  coloring  of  the  orchestra,  the  upsweeping  attack  upon  a 
theme,  the  outbursts  of  defiance.  But  these  are  not  mere  devices,  as 
Tchaikovsky  used  them.  If  they  were,  the  symphony  would  be  no 
better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre  music  in  the  affecting  style  then  being 
written.  They  were  externals  useful  to  his  expressive  purpose,  but 
no  more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm  which  is  the  outward  sign  of 
an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a  deeper  motivation  to  the  symphony 

—  a  motivation  which  is  eloquent  and  unmistakable  in  the  music 
itself  and  which  the  word  "Pathetique"  serves  only  vaguely  to  indicate. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melan- 
choly music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal 
troubles,  as  if  music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narra- 
tive arts,  a  structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The  symphony,  of  course, 
is  colored  by  the  character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mir- 
ror the  Tchaikovsky  one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic 
fears,  the  mental  and  physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have 
simply  nothing  to  do  with  musical  matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky 
were  pure  sensuous  delight,  his  salvation  when  life  threatened  to 
become  insupportable.  And  he  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  re- 
sort to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's  most  affecting  and  luxuriant 
expression.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to  periodical  depressions  and 
elations  (he  showed  every  sign  of  elation  while  at  work  upon  the 
symphony)  may  well  have  attuned  him  to  nostalgic  music  moods. 
But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his  time  certainly  had  a  good  deal 
more  to  do  with  it.  His  generation  revelled  in  the  depiction  of 
sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin  actually  moved 
Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most  dramatic  music.  But 
Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to  tears  —  as 
did  his  admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down.  "While  composing 
the  [sixth]  symphony  in  my  mind,"  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to  his 
nephew,  "I  frequently  shed  tears." 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the 
"Pathetique"  must  have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost 
nature  of  its  composer.  But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's 
emotional  nature,  conditioned  by  his  experience,  is  transformed  into 
the  realm  of  tone  patterns  is  a  process  too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived, 
and  it  will  be  understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchaikov- 
sky, addicted  like  other  Russians  to  self-examination,  sometimes  tried 
to  explain  his  deeper  feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music, 
but  invariably  he  found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high- 
sounding  but  inadequate  generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  him- 
self of  "insincerity";  perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing 
to  cover  his  own  vague  understanding.  Only  his  music  was  "sincere" 

—  that  is,  when  he  was  at  his  best  and  satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the 
"Pathetique."  He  wrote  to  Davidoff,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the 
symphony,  "I  certainly  regard  it  as  quite  the  best  —  and  especially 
the  most  sincere  —  of  all  my  works.  I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any 
one  of  my  musical  offspring  before."  Here  is  a  case  where  the  artist 
can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot;  more  clearly  even  than 
he  consciously  knows  himself. 

The  final  impression  of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  when  it  is  listened 
to  without  preconceptions  is  anything  but  pessimistic.  The  first  move- 
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ment  and  the  last,  which  are  the  key  movements  of  the  symphony, 
are  very  similar  in  plan.  The  duality  in  each  case  consists  of  a  spare 
and  desolate  theme  and  another  of  sorrowful  cast  which  is  neverthe- 
less calm  and  assuaging.  Each  theme  is  developed  independently  in 
separate  alternating  sections,  each  working  up  into  an  agitated  form. 
But  the  second  theme  has  always  the  final  answer.  Each  movement 
ends  gently  with  a  gradual  and  peaceful  subsidence. 

The  bassoon  softly  sets  forth  the  first  theme,  Adagio,  in  rising 
sequences  accentuating  the  minor.  The  violas  carry  it  down  again 
into  the  depths,  and  after  a  suspensive  pause  the  theme  becomes 
vigorous  and  rhythmic  in  an  Allegro  non  troppo  as  it  is  developed 
stormily  over  a  constant  agitation  of  string  figures.  The  figure 
melts  away  and  after  another  pause  the  second  theme,  tranquil 
and  singing  in  a  clear  D  major,  spreads  its  consolation.  "Tenera- 
mente,  molto  cantabile,  con  espansione"  reads  the  direction  over  it. 
The  theme  is  developed  over  a  springy  rhythm  in  the  strings  and 
then,  in  an  Andante  episode,  is  sung  without  mutes  and  passion- 
ately, the  violins  sweeping  up  to  attack  the  note  at  its  peak.  This 
theme  dies  away  in  another  long  descent  into  the  depths  of  the  bas- 
soon. And  now  the  first  theme  returns  in  its  agitated  rhythmic  form 
and  works  up  at  length  to  violent  and  frenzied  utterance.  Another 
tense  pause  (these  pauses  are  very  characteristic  of  this  dramatic 
symphony)  and  the  second  theme  returns,  in  a  passionate  outpour- 
ing from  the  violins.  Its  message  is  conclusive,  and  at  last  passion  is 
dispersed  as  the  strings  give  out  soft  descending  pizzicato  scales  of 
B  major.  The  strife  of  this  movement,  with  its  questionings  and  its 
outbreaks,  is  at  last  resolved. 

The  second  movement,  an  Allegro  con  grazia  in  5/4  rhythm  through- 
out, has  relics  of  the  traditional  scherzo  in  its  repeats,  trio  and  da 
capo,  but  there  is  nothing  scherzo-like  in  its  mood.  It  moves  at  a 
steady,  even  pace,  gracefully  melodic,  a  foil  to  the  great  variety  of 
tempo  and  the  extreme  contrasts  of  the  movement  before.  The  main 
section  offers  a  relief  from  melancholy,  and  only  the  trio,  with  its 
constant  descent  and  its  reiteration  of  drumbeats,  throws  a  light 
cloud  over  the  whole.  Here  there  is  another  verbal  clue:  "Sweetly  and 
softly"    ("Con  dolcezza  e  flebile") . 

WADSWORTH    PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Symphony  Chambers 
246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited  in  the  art  of  singing  by  Jean  de  Reszke,  Paris,  and  in 

mise  en  scene  by  Roberto  Villani,  Milan 

Studio:  Kenmore  9495  Residence:  Maiden  6190 


JULES   WOLFFERS 
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256  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  BOSTON 
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After  the  placidity  of  this  movement,  the  third  bursts  upon  the 
scene  with  shattering  effect.  It  seems  to  pick  up  the  fitful  storminess 
of  the  first  movement  and  gather  it  up  into  a  steady  frenzy.  Again 
the  strings  keep  up  a  constant  agitation  as  the  brass  strides  through 
fragments  of  a  martial  theme.  Pomp  is  here,  with  clashing  cymbals. 
But  when  with  a  final  abrupt  outburst  the  movement  has  ended,  the 
frenzies  of  defiance   (if  such  it  is)   are  completely  spent. 

Again  the  complete  contrast  of  a  dark  lamentation  in  the  strings, 
as  the  last  movement  begins.  With  its  melodic  descent,  its  dissonant 
chords,  the  symphony  here  reaches  its  darkest  moments.  Then  comes 
the  answering  theme  in  a  gentle  and  luminous  D  major.  "Con  lenezza 
e  devozione"  the  composer  directs,  lest  we  miss  its  character  of  "gen- 
tleness and  devotion."  The  theme  is  sung  by  the  strings  over  soft  pul- 
sations from  the  horns.  The  anguished  opening  theme  returns  in  more 
impassioned  voice  than  before.  But  when  this  voice  has  lapsed  into 
silence  in  the  dramatic  way  which  by  this  time  has  become  inevitable, 
there  comes  a  chain  of  soft  trombone  chords  that  might  well  have 
been  labelled  "con  devozione,"  and  once  more  there  is  heard  the  quiet 
descending  scale  theme  by  the  muted  strings.  Now  passion  is  gone  as 
well  as  violence,  as  the  melody  descends  into  the  deepest  register  of 
the  'cellos  and  melts  into  silence.  If  the  composer  ends  darkly,  he  is  at 
least  at  peace  with  himself.  Resignation  is  a  strange  word  to  use  for 
Tchaikovsky,  but  it  seems  to  fit  here. 


Mankind's  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  sym- 
phony, which  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  observe, 
was  circumstantially  combated  by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were 
careful  to  account  for  each  of  Tchaikovsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893. 
There  are  quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while  he  was  at  work 
upon  the  symphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always 
in  a  tone  of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him 
shortly  before  the  performance  of  his  symphony;  Modeste  was  with 
him  until  the  end.  Both  say  that  he  was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death 
was  mentioned  in  the  natural  course  of  conversation  at  the  funeral  of 
his  friend  Zvierev  in  October.  Zvierev,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of  sev- 
eral friends  who  had  died  in  close  succession.  Tchaikovsky  talked  freely 
with  Kashkin  at  this  time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next 
to  go?  "I  told  Peter,"  wrote  Kashkin,  "that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He 
disputed  the  likelihood,  yet  added  that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and 
happy."  And  from  Modeste:  "A  few  years  ago  one  such  grief  would 
have  affected  Tchaikovsky  more  keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together 
seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture."  And  elsewhere:  "From  the  time  of  his 
return  from  England  (in  June)  until  the  end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky 
was  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  at  any  period  in  his  existence." 

Modeste  follows  the  last  days  of  his  life,  day  by  day.  On  November 
1st,  he  went  to  the  theatre  with  friends,  was  "in  perfect  health." 
Tchaikovsky  laughed  at  Warlamov's  distaste  for  spiritualism  and  pre- 
occupation with  death,  and  said:  "  'There  is  still  time  enough  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  this  detestable  snub-nosed  one.  At  any  rate,  he 
will  not  have  us  soon.  I  know  that  I  shall  live  for  a  long  time.'  —  When 
we  walked  home  about  2  a.m.,  Peter  was  well  in  body  and  mind."  It 
was  at  luncheon  that  day  (November  3)  that  Tchaikovsky  drank  a  glass 
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The  Berkshire  Festival  for  1948  by  the  Boston 
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Koussevitzky,  is  announced  to  be  given  at  Tangle- 
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of  water  that  had  not  been  boiled,  and  laughed  at  his  friend's  fear  of 
cholera.  But  the  disease  had  seized  him  that  night,  and  Peter  said  to 
his  brother:  "I  think  this  is  death.  Good-by,  Modi."  Shortly  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  6, 
Tchaikovsky,  delirious,  talked  reproachfully  of  Mme.  von  Meek,  whose 
friendship  with  him  had  ended  in  a  break,  hurt  feelings  and  cruel  mis- 
understanding. Modeste  will  admit  no  deliberate  intent  in  his  death, 
but  there  are  those  who  believe  that  he  drank  the  glass  of  germ-infested 
water  because  life  had  become  intolerable  to  him;  who  claim  that  his 
cheerfulness  was  assumed  to  conceal  his  darker  feelings  from  those 
about  him.  Still,  the  testimony  of  Modeste  must  be  given  great  weight. 
No  one  was  so  close  to  Peter  at  this  time.  Peter,  as  open-natured  as  a 
child,  never  in  his  letters  withheld  from  his  intimate  friends,  least  of 
all  from  his  cherished  "Modi,"  his  spells  of  woeful  depression,  and  the 
faithfulness  with  which  Modeste  records  his  brother's  weaknesses  in- 
spires confidence.* 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  about  Tchaikovsky's  death,  to 
attempt  to  connect  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  any  brooding  intentions 
of  death  is  to  go  against  the  abundant  evidence  of  Modeste.  "The  year 
of  1893  opened  with  a  period  of  serene  content,  for  which  the  creation 
of  his  Sixth,  or  so-called  'Pathetic'  Symphony  is  mainly  accountable. 
The  composition  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of  exorcism, 
whereby  he  cast  out  all  the  dark  spirits  which  had  possessed  him  in  the 
preceding  years."  And  Modeste  goes  on  to  describe  a  year  peaceful  in 
creation,  of  which  there  are  cheerful  bulletins  of  progress  to  his  nephew 
Davidov,  to  Kashkin,  to  his  publisher  Jurgenson,  or  to  his  brother.  The 
only  cloud  in  his  content  was  the  temporary  homesickness  of  his  jour- 
ney to  England  —  a  mood  which  invariably  descended  on  him  when  he 
was  away  from  home  and  among  strangers.  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  may 
have  been  a  more  acute  psychologist  than  some  of  our  moderns  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  as  a  "casting  out  of  the  dark  spirits 
that  had  possessed  him." 

Wherefore  the  symphony  remains  what  its  maker  intended  it  to  be, 
so  far  as  posterity  was  concerned  —  an  "enigma."  From  various  inter- 
pretations, each  of  which  must  remain  nothing  more  than  a  single 
personal  guess,  let  us  quote  that  of  Kashkin, .who  found  in  it  something 
far  more  than  a  presentiment  of  its  composer's  approaching  end.  "It 
seems  more  reasonable,"  he  wrote,  "to  interpret  the  overwhelming 
energy  of  the  third  movement  and  the  abysmal  sorrow  of  the  finale  in 
the  broader  light  of  a  national  or  historical  significance  rather  than  to 
narrow  them  to  the  expression  of  an  individual  experience.  If  the  last 
movement  is  intended  to  be  predictive,  it  is  surely  of  things  vaster  and 
issues  more  fatal  than  are  contained  in  a  mere  personal  apprehension 
of  death.  It  speaks  rather  of  a  'lamentation  large  et  sou ff ranee  incon* 
nue/  and  seems  to  set  the  seal  of  finality  on  all  human  hopes.  Even  if 
we  eliminate  the  purely  subjective  interest,  this  autumnal  inspiration  of 
Tchaikovsky,  in  which  we  hear  'the  ground  whirl  of  the  perished  leaves 
of  hope/  still  remains  the  most  profoundly  stirring  of  his  works." 

♦What  inner  agonies  of  spirit  preceded,  and,  it  is  said,  resulted  in  his  unhappy  marriage, 
Modeste  has  not  glossed  over  or  tried  to  hide.  If  his  passing  allusion  to  them  was  slight 
and  unparticularized,  the  decencies  of  the  period  and  the  near  memory  of  his  brother  more 
than  exonerated  him. 
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Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5 

Suite  Nos.  2  and  3 
Beethoven    Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz    Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 

Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3.  4 

Violin   Concerto    (Heifetz) 
Copland    "El  Salon  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring,"  "A   Lin- 
coln Portrait."   (Speaker:  Melvyn  Douglas) 

Debussy   "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 

"La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote    Suite  for  Strings 
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Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony  in  D  major,  Op.  25 

I.      Allegro 
II.     Larghetto 

III.  Gavotte:    Non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:     Molto  vivace 


Hindemith       -       -       -       Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler"   ("Matthias  the  Painter") 
Angelic  Concert 
Entombment 
Temptation   of  St.   Anthony 

INTERMISSION 


' 


Beethoven       -  Symphony  No.  3,  in  E  flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55    j 

I.      Allegro  con  brio 
II.      Marcia  funebre:    Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:     Allegro  vivace;   Trio  J 

I 

IV.  Finale:    Allegro  molto  I; 


Baldwin     Piano 


Victor    Records 


The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  heard  on  Tuesday  evenings  on 
the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company  (8:30-9:30  C.S.T.).  The  Orchestra 
publishes  a  Radio  Bulletin  giving  broadcast  programs  with  notes.  Subscription  through 
August,    1948 — $1.      Address  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra,   Boston   15,   Massachusetts. 


"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,   1891 


The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony  for 
the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  January 
26,  1927,  and  last  performed  in  this  series  March  27,  1942.  The  work  is  dedicated 
to    Boris    Assafieff,   a   writer   on   musical   subjects   whose   pen    name   is    "Igor   Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,   two  trumpets,   timpani  and   strings. 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in,  this  symphony  in 
miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be 
considered  a  momentary  dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably 
be  as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to  look  for  irreverence 
in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single  and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own 
bright    threads   into   an   old   pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn;  he  is  punctilious 
in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise — so  much  so  that  the  four  movements  occupy 
no  more  than  thirteen  minutes — about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which 
he   took  as  model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped  phrases,  staccato 
and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  development,  its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all 
complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in  simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming 
pizzicato  in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  nevertheless  lingers 
in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a  suggestion  of  eighteenth-century 
ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious  vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than 
the  spirit  of  his  models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  although  he  sets  himself 
a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which  his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in 
order  and  to  their  own  purposes.  The  workingout,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously 
observed.  The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which  the  periwigged 
masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 

SYMPHONY,   "MATHIS   DER   MALER"    ("MATTHIAS   THE   PAINTER") 

By  Paul  Hindemith 
Born  at  Hanau,  Germany,  November   16,   1895 


Hindemith's  "Symphony,"  three  orchestral  excerpts  from  his  then  unperformed 
opera  "Mathis  der  Maler"  was  first  played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin  under 
Wilhelm    Furtwangler,    March    12,    1934. 

The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percussion,  and 
strings. 

The  opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  after  lying  unplayed  for  years,  was  at  last  brought 
to  the  stage  of  the  Stadttheater  in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Denzler,  May  28, 
1938.  There  was  a  concert  performance  of  the  opera  by  the  B.  B.  C.  Orchestra  in  Queen's 
Hall,   London,   Clarence  Raybould,   conductor,   March    15,    1939. 

Before  Hindemith's  "Mathis  der  Maler"  was  made  known  as  a  stage  piece,  those 
who  examined  and  described  the  "Symphony"  which  the  composer  drew  from  it  were 
content  to  compare  the  three  movements  with  three  famous  paintings  of  the  Isenheim 
Altar  piece  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Golmar,  Alsace,  the  eloquent  handiwork  of 
Matthias  Griinewald,  the  sixteenth-century  German  painter  who  is  the  central  figure  of 
the  opera.  Indeed,  the  composer  identifies  the  three  movements  specificallv  enough  with 
the  three  fine  panel  groups  of  Griinewald.  The  identification  still  holds  when  the  opera 
is  considered,  for  although  the  orchestral  excerpts  figure  importantly  in  the  opera,  and 
are  lifted  bodily  from  it,  the  Isenheim  Altar  pieces  too,  with  their  devotional  spirit, 
pervade  the  opera  and  there  take  on  a  special  symbolism  connected  with  the  dramatic  action. 
For  example,  tl^e  third  movement,  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,"  becomes,  in  the 
sixth  scene,  the  temptation  of  the  painter  himself,  drawn  into  the  bitter  birth  struggles 
of   the   Reformation,   distracted   for  the  moment  from  his  entire   devotion  to  his  art. 

"The  Angelic  Concert"  is  the  overture  to  the  opera.  Its  principal  melody,  "Es  sungen 
drei  Engel,"  appears  frequently  in  the  opera  itself,  and  is  sometimes  varied.  "The  Temp- 
tation  of   Saint   Anthony,"    to   be    found    intact   in   the   sixth   scene,   is   there   given   an   added 


effect    by    choral    treatment.*       "The    Entombment"    becomes    the    intermezzo    in    the    final 
scene,    and    also   accompanies    the   final   withdrawal   of   the    central   figure   from   the   world   of  j 
strife. 

The   following  description  of  the  orchestral  symphony  was  written  by  Heinrich  Strobel, 
the   German   critic: 

I.     Angelic  Concert 

(Ruhig  bewegt — Ziemlich   lebhafte  Halbe) 

"The    tonal    basis    of   the    symphony   is   D-flat,    in   the   range   of   which   there   lie    the   old 
melodies    used    in    the    first    and    third    parts.      In   the   Angelic    Concert,   the    tension   between 
the   tonalities  of  D-flat  and   G  underlies  the  harmonic  constructions  of  the  movement.     The 
Cantus     firmus,    'Es    sangen     drei    Engef "     ( 'Three    Angels     Sang' ) ,    which    we    hear    first 
in    the    trombones    (eighth   bar),    is   developed   dynamically   upward.      This   is   followed    bv   a   j 
quick   main   part,   in   three   sections.      The   first   section   is  based   on   a   theme    (flute   and   first 
violins)    which   can   be   regarded   as   a  model  of  Hindemith's  style  in  melodic  development — 
a   melody   which   is   signalized   by   its  wavering  between  major   and   minor.      A   second    theme   <■„ 
follows     (strings),    of    serener    and    more    lyrical    character.       A    third    section    deals    with   J 
these   two   themes   in   a  lightly  hovering  fugato,   to  which   is   added,   again   in   the   trombones, 
the    'Angel'    melody.      The    last    phrase    of    the    'Angel'    melodv    leads    back    to    that    tender 
serenity    which    spreads    over    the    entire    movement,    and    which    evokes    for    us    the    gentle    ! 
radiance     of    Griinewald's    incomparable    representation    of    the    Nativity.       A    concise    coda 
follows    a    joyous    close,    fortissimo." 

II.      Entombment 
(Sehr  langsam) 

"The    two    chief    themes    of    the    second    movement,    the    Entombment,    are    typical    of  j 
Hindemith's   melodic   style — the   first  with  its  purely   'linear'   structure    (muted   strings,   wood    j 
wind);    the    second    with    its    intervallic    structure    of    fourths    and    fifths     (oboe,    then    flute, 
with    pizzicato    accompaniment).      In   wonderful    simplicity   ascend    the    melodic    lines    of   the 
solo  wood   winds;   and   how  beautiful   is  the  effect  of  the  plaintive  call  of  the  clarinet,  after  i 
the    short    crescendo    and    the    pause!" 


III.     The  Temptation  of   Saint  Anthony 
(Sehr  langsam,  frei  im   Zeitmass — Lebhaft) 

"It    is    the    third    movement    which    is    executed    in    the    broadest    and    boldest    manner,   j 
From    the    visual    tension    of   Griinewald's   picture,   an   aural    tension    has   been   created.      The 
power  of  the  music  is  so  marked  that  one  might  almost  be  induced  to  impart  to  this  move-   '| 
ment  a  poetic  interpretation,  although  the  themes  are  developed  in  a  strictly  linear  manner, 
and    even   the  most   grandiose   sound  effects  betray  a  cogent  musical  logic.      Hindemith's  art 
of   tonal    disposition    is    consorted    with    a   power   of   fancy   which    astonishes    even    those    who   J 
best    know    his    works.      The    Temptation    of    the    Saint    develops    over    a    tremendous    tonal 
canvas,  from  the  opening  unison  of  the  strings  (bearing  the  quotation,  Ubi  eras,  bone  Jhesu  ubi 
eras,    quare    non    affuisti    ut    sanares    vulnera    mea?),    up    to    the    brass    chorale    of    the    final 
Hallelujah.     The  cycle  of  the  key  of  D-flat  is  the  foundation  of  the  harmonic  development, 
the   symbol   of  Sanctity.      The   greater  the  struggle  of  the   contesting  forces,   the  more  widely   1 
does   the   piece   depart   from   this   harmonic   basis.      The   ascent   of   the   string  unisono,   which    | 
is    intensified    in    an    astonishing    manner    by    the    opposing    figure    in    the    brass    instruments, 
is  a   striking  example   of   the   crescendo   developed   in   the   linear  manner.      This  heroic   state-    i 
ment  is  followed  by  the  first  assault  of  the  opposing  forces   (if  this  expression  can  be  applied    {i 
to  so  purely  musical  a  process),  with  another  theme  for  the  unison  strings.     The  solo  wood   '$ 
winds  answer,  while  the  stream  of  motion  flows  on  in  the  strings.     A  grandiose  passage  closes   1 
the    first   part   of   the   movement.      There   is   a   long   and   elaborate   working-out.      The   battle    $; 
is  already  decided  when  the  key  of  D-flat  is  again  reached  with  the  fugato.      Clarinets,  then    |i 
the  horn,  recur  to  the  theme  of  the  unisono  string  introduction;  we  hear,  in  the  wood  winds,   f 
the   hymn,   Lauda   Sion    Salvatorem;  and    then,   fortissimo   on   the   brass,   the   Halleluah   leads   j. 
us    to   a   resplendent   and    triumphant   close   in   D-flat  major." 

"Hindemith's    style    has    gained    in    tonal    plasticity    to    the    same    degree    that    he    has 
simplified    his    art    technically.       The    few    themes    of    the    symphony    are    tonal    symbols    of   91 
extraordinary   vitality    and    perceptibility,    but    at    the    same    time    they    obey   a    logic    that    is 
subject   to   wholly  personal   laws.      The   effect   is   further   increased   by   the    circumstance   that 
in   the   first  part,  Angelic   Concert    (based   on  the  picture  of  the  Nativity  painted   by  Griine- 
wald    for   the    Isenheim    Altar),    and    in    the    third    part,    (the    Vision   of   the    Temptation    of   i: 
Saint    Anthony),    old    church    melodies    are    used.      These    ancient    melodies    constitute    the    \ 
true    germ-cell   of  music;    they   determine   its  melodic   and   harmonic   tissue.  fj 

"But  this  is  nothing  new  in  Hindemith's  case.  The  liturgical  modes  have  exercised  I 
a  deep  influence  on  his  music.  This  influence  is  evident  in  his  Marienleben  and  in  Das  % 
Unaufhorliche;  it  breaks  through  again  with  all  its  force  in  Mathis  der  Maler.  It  seems  as  1 
though  Hindemith,  after  many  digressions,  was  recurring  to  his  works  of  a  decade  ago      The   I 



*  The  omission  of  the  chorus  in  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony"  does  not  alter  the  In^tru-  I 
mental  score,  in  which  the  parts  are  doubled.  The  concert  excerpt  is  not  taken  "intact"  from  I 
the    opera,    but   has    some    excisions   and   additions — J,    N.    B. 

'■•■' 


;    pathos,  the  subdued  lyricism,  the  plasticity  of  the  musical  vision — all  these  appear  to  establish 
"    a  connection   between   his   most  recent   art  and   its   earlier   expression.    .   .    . 

"The   simplicity   of   Mathis   der   Maler   does   not  mean,   however,   that   Hindemith   is   re- 
nouncing   his    principle    of    polyphonic    development.      Polyphony,    counterpoint    inspired    by 
[,    Bach,    remains    the    basis    of   his    musical    thinking    and    feeling.      In    the    course    of    the    last 
J    few  years,   however,   he   has   abandoned   more   and   more   all  dispensable   contrapuntal  ballast, 
I   and    has  .  lightened    his    linear    style.    . 

"This    polyphonic    style    gains,    in    the    Mathis    Symphony,    a    symbolic    force    which    is 

something    entirely    new    for    Hindemith.      Without,    as    we    have    said,    employing    descriptive 

\.    music  in   the   ordinary  sense,   effects   are   obtained   here   which   could    not  have  been   realized 

by    means    of    dramatic    expressiveness.       In    this    connection,    we    must    mention    especially 

.    the    last   movement,    the   pictorial   subject   of   which    (the    Saint   tortured   by  fantastic  beasts) 

''   stimulated   the   tonal  imagination  of  the  composer  to  an  exceptional  degree. 

"The    development    of    the    three    movements    is    singularly    clear.      The    dynamic    curve 
'    descends   from    the    festive    and    happy  Angelic    Concert   of   the   beginning   to   the   quiet   elegy 
}    of    the    Entombment,    and    then    proceeds,    after    the    music    of    the    Saint's    ordeal,    to    the 
concluding    Hallelujah    Hymn   of   the   final   visionary   exaltation." 

SYMPHONY  NO.  3  in  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 

;  By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born   at   Bonn,   December    16(?),    1770;  died   at  Vienna,   March   26,    1827 


i,  Composed    in    the    years    1802-1804,    the    Third    Symphony    was    first    performed    at    a 

t   private    concert    in    the    house    of    Prince    von    Lobkowitz    in    Vienna,    December,    1804,    the 

composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April 
','  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz.  The 
'    score   was  published   in    1820. 

The   symphony   is    scored   for   two   flutes,   two   oboes,    two   clarinets,    two   bassoons,   three 

horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Those    who    have    listened    to    the    Eroica    Symphony   have    been    reminded,    perhaps    too 

;;    often,  that  the  composer  once  destroyed  in  anger  a  dedication  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     The 

music,  as  one  returns  to  it  in  the  course  of  succeeding  years,  seems  to  look  beyond  Napoleon, 

*  as,  if  it  really   never  had   anything  to  do  with   the  man  who  once   fell   short  of  receiving  a 

*  dedication.  Sir  George  Grove  once  wrote:  "Though  the  Eroica  was  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte, 
it   is    as    much    a    portrait    of    Beethoven    himself — but    that   is    the    case    with    everything   he 

!•  wrote."  Sir  George's  second  remark  was  prophetic  of  the  present  point  of  view.  His 
first  statement  represented   an  assumption  generally  held  a  half  century  ago,  but  now  more 

j    seldom  encountered. 

ij  The  concept  of  heroism  which  plainly  shaped  this  symphony,  and  which  sounds  through 

>  so  much  of  Beethoven's  music,  would  give  no  place  to  a  self-styled  "Emperor"  who  was 
ambitious  to  bring  all  Europe  into  vassalage,  and  ready  to  crush  out  countless  lives  in  order 
to  satisfy  his  ambition.  If  the  "Eroica"  had  ever  come  to  Napoleon's  attention,  which  it 
probably  did  not,  its  inward  nature  would  have  been  quite  above  his  comprehension — not 
to  speak,  of  course,  of  musical  comprehension.  Its  suggestion  is  of  selfless  heroes,  those  who 
give  their  lives  to  overthrow  tvrants  and  liberate  oppressed  peoples.  Egmont  was  such 
a   hero,   and   so  was   Leonore.      The  motive   that   gave  musical  birth   to   those   two   characters 

J    also    animated    most    of    Beethoven's    music,    varying    in    intensity,    but    never    in    kind.       It 

i    grew  from  the  thoughts  and  ideals  that  had  nurtured  the  French  Revolution. 

I  Beethoven     was     never    more     completely,    more    eruptively    revolutionary    than    in    his 

'    Eroica    Symphony.       Its    first    movement    came    from    all    that    was    defiant    in    his    nature. 

H  He  now  tasted  to  the  full  the  intoxication  of  artistic  freedom.  This  hunger  for  freedom 
was  one  of  his  deepest  impulses,  and  it  was  piqued  by  his  sense  of  servitude  to  titles.  Just 
or  not,  the  resentment  was  real  to  him,  and  it  increased  his  kinship  with  the  commoner, 
and  his  ardent  republicanism.  The  Eroica,  of  course,  is  no  political  document,  except 
in  the  degree  that  it  was  the  deep  and  inclusive  expression  of  the  composer's  point  of  view 

"    at   the   time.      And   there  was  much  on  his  heart.      This  was  the  first  outspoken  declaration 

i  of  independence  by  an  artist  who  had  outgrown  the  mincing  restrictions  of  a  salon  culture 
in  the  century  just  ended.  But,  more  than  that,  it  was  a  reassertion  of  will  power.  The 
artist,    first    confronted    with    the    downright    threat    of    total    deafness,    answered    by   an    un- 

f  precedented  outpouring  of  his  creative  faculties.  There,  especially,  lie  the  struggle,  the 
domination,  the  suffering,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Eroica  Symphony.  The  heroism  that 
possesses  the  first  movement  is  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  become  one,  a  strength 

,  which  exalts  and  purifies.  The  funeral  march,  filled  with  hushed  mystery,  has  no  odor 
of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in  Beethoven's  thoughts  as  artist.  The  spirit  which 
gathers  and  rises  in  the  middle  portion  sweeps  inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertion. 
The  shouting  triumph  of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy,  crushing  feet;  it  is  a 
jubilant  exhortation  to  all  mankind,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Finales  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth 
Symphonies.     It  is  entirely  incongruous  as  applied  to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican  and  his 


bloody   exploits.      Beethoven   may   once   have   had   some   misty   idea   of   a   noble   liberator;   he    | 
was  to  have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which  spread  in  Napoleon's  wake.    ' 

The    Third    Symphony    is    set    down    by    Paul    Henry    Lang,    in    his    "Music    in   Western 
Civilization."    as   "one   of   the   incomprehensible   deeds  in  arts   and   letters,   the   greatest  single 
step  made   by  an   individual   composer   in   the   history   of   the    symphony   and   the   history  of 
music    in    general."      The    statement   is   well    considered;   it   looms   in    a    summation   which   is    I 
broad,    scholarly,    and    musically   penetrating.      Indeed,    wonderment   at    that   mighty   project    | 
of  the  imagination   and  will  is  not  lessened  by  the  passing  years.      Contemplating  the  harm-    | 
less    docilities    of   the    First    and    Second    Symphonies,   one   looks   in   vain   for   a    "new   road"* 
taken  so  readily  with   so  sure   and   great  a  stride.      Wagner's   "Ring"   following   "Lohengrin," 
Brahms'    First    Symphony — these    triumphant    assertions    of    will    power    were    achieved    only    i 
after   years   of   germination   and    accumulated    force.      With   Beethoven,   spiritual   transforma- 
tions  often   came   swiftly  and  without  warning.      Having  completed  his   Second   Symphony  in 
the  summer  of  1802   at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith  turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.     The  realization  came  upon  him  in  that    jj 
summer    that    deafness    must    be    accepted,    anironic   blotting   out    of   the    precious    faculty   of 
his    calling,    shutting    him    from    converse    with    the    world    of    tone    and    the    world   of   men. 
He    contemplated    suicide,    but    seized    upon    the    thought    that    living    to    compose    was    his 
one    great    duty    and    resource.      To    Dr.    Wegeler,    one    of   the    two   friends    whom   he    could    fl 
bring    himself    to    tell    of    his    deafness,he    wrote    in    a    letter    of    resurgent    determination,    "I    1 
will    take    Fate    bv   the    throat."      The    "Eroica"    was   his    direct   act   of   taking   "Fate   by   the 
throat,"  for  the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the  very  month 
of  the  Heiligenstadt  Will.     In  this  sense,  the  idealized  heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing 
else  than  autobiographical.     It  is  not  explicitly  so,  for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret     ; 
tragedy;  not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Beethoven  were  quite  instinctive,    i 

As   his   notebooks  show,   he   forged   his  heroic   score  with  a  steady  onslaught,  expanding 
the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet  preserving  its  balance  and  symmetry.     The    1 
plans    for    each    movement    but    the    scherzo   were    laid    in   the    first    fever    of   creation.      But 
Beethoven   seems   to   have   been   in   no   great   hurry   to   complete   his   task.      The   workmanship    , 
in  detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803  at  Baden  and  at  Ober-Dobling.    'j 
Ries    remembered    seeing    the    fair    copy    in    its    finished    state    upon    the    composer's    table    in 
the    e^rly    spring    of    1804.  J 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  welded  and  significant  organism  of  | 
the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring  invention  and  wealth  of  episodes 
in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence  and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  | 
clarity  amid  profusion,  which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends  no  ':| 
1f"ss  to  the  Funeral  march,  the  scherzo,  the  variation  finale — forms  then  all  quite  apart  J 
from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative  forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  fl 
precedent,   and    extend   his   score    to   the   unheard-of   length   of  three   quarters   of   an   hour.**    | 

Certain    definitely    established    facts,    as    well    as    legends    based    on    the    sometimes    too 
fertile    memories    of    his    friends,    surround    Beethoven's    programmistic    intentions    regarding   !,' 
th«    Eroica   Svmphony.      Ries   told   how   in   the   early  spring  of   1804,   he   saw   the   completed    J 
sheets    upon    Beethoven's    work    table    with    the    word    "Buonaparte"    at    the    top,    "Luigi   van 
Beethoven"    at    the    bottom,    a    blank    space    between;    how    when    he    told    Beethoven    a    few 
weeks    later    that    the    "First    Consul"    had    proclaimed    himself    "Emperor    of    the    French," 
pushing   the    Pope   aside   and   setting  the  crown   on  his  own  head,  the  composer  flew  into  a    I 
rage,    and    tore    the    title   page    in   two.      Schindler   confirms   this    tale,   having  heard    it   from    J 
Count    Moritz    Lichnowsky.      The    manuscript    copy    (not    in    Beethoven's    script,    but    freely   I 
marked   bv   him)    which   has   come   down   to   posteritv  and   which  is   now   at   the   Library  of  If 
the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna,  has  a  different  title  page.     It  reads:      "Sinfonia   $ 
Grande — Intitulata   Bonaparte — 804   in   August — del  Sigr.   Louis   van   Beethoven — Sinfonia   3,    | 
Op.   55."      The  words  "Intitulata  Bonaparte"  have  been  blotted  out,  but  can  still  be  traced.    1 
Under  his  name  in  lead  pencil,  now  barely  discernible.  Beethoven  has  written:    "Geschrieben   1 
auf  Bonaparte."     Beethoven  wrote   to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  August  26,    1804,  offering  them 
"a    new    grand    symphony,    really   entitled    Bonaparte,    and    in    addition    to    the    usual   instru- 
ments  there  are  specially  three  obligate  horns.     I  believe  it  will  interest  the  musical  public." 
This    was    the    Beethoven    who    liked    to    take    the    tone    of    a    shrewd    business    man,    and 
also    the    Beethoven    who    devised    his    dedications    with    a    cold    eye    for    expediency.      The 
symphony    "written   on    Bonaparte"    was   finally  published   as   "Sinfonia   Eroica,   composed    to   1 


*  "I  am  not  satisfid,"  said  Beethoven  to  Krumpholz  in  1802,  "with  my  works  up  to  the  present 
time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road."1  (This  on  the  authority  of  Czerny— "Recollection 
of     Beethoven.") 

**  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  retorted  to  those  who  vigorously  protested  the  length  of  the 
Eroica:  "If  I  write  a  symphony  an  hour  long,  it  will  be  found  short  enough!"  And  so  he  did 
with  his  Ninth.  He  must  have  realized,  however,  the  incapacity  of  contemporary  audiences' 
when  he  affixed  to  the  published  parts  (and  later  to  the  score)  of  the  "Eroica"-  "Since  this 
symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather 
than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a  concerto  If  it 
be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the  audience  whose 
attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed 
in   his    own   mind   to    attain." 


:  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  Man."  The  inscription  might  well  have  been  put  this 
"'    way:    "Composed  in  memory  of  greatness  dreamed  by  a  musician  and  forfeited  by  a  statesman." 

The    immense    step    from    the    Second    Symphony    to    the    Third    is    primarily   an    act   of 

the  imagination.  The  composer  did  not  base  his  new  power  on  any  new  scheme;  he  kept  the 
i  form  of  the  salon  symphony*  which,  as  it  stood,  could  have  been  quite  incongruous  to  his 
I    every   thought,   and   began   furiously   to   expand   and   transform.      The   exposition   is   a   mighty 

projection  of  155  bars,  music  of  concentrated  force,  wide  in  dynamic  and  emotional  range, 
i  conceived  apparently  in  one  great  sketch,  where  the  pencil  could  hardly  keep  pace  with 
'     the  outpouring  thoughts.     There  are  no  periodic  tunes  here,  but  fragments  of  massive  chords, 

and  sinuous  rhythms,  subtly  articulated  but  inextricable,  meaningless  as  such  except  in  their 
I,  context.  Every  bar  bears  the  heroic  stamp.  There  is  no  melody  in  the  conventional  sense,  but 
"     in   its  own   sense   the  music  is  melody  unbroken,   in  long  ebb   and   flow,   vital  in   every  part. 

Even  before  the  development  is  reached  the  composer  has  taken  us  through  mountains 
L  and  valleys,  shown  us  the  range,  the  universality  of  his  subject.  The  development  is  still  more 
'  incredible,  as  it  extends  the  classical  idea  of  a  brief  thematic  interplay  into  a  section  of 
.    250   bars.      It   discloses   vaster  scenery,   in   which   the   foregoing   elements   are   newly  revealed, 

in  their  turn  generating  others.  The  recapitulation  (beginning  with  the  famous  passage 
I    where   the   horns  mysteriously  sound   the  returning  tonic  E-flat  against   a  lingering  dominant 

chord)     restates    the    themes    in    the    increased    strength    and    beauty    of    fully    developed    ac- 
;'    quaintance. 
"  But    still    the    story    is    not    told.      In    an    unprecedented    coda    of    140    bars,    the    much 

exploited  theme  and  its  satellites  reappear  in  fresh  guise,  as  if  the  artist's  faculty  of  imagin- 
?  ative  growth  could  never  expend  itself.  This  first  of  the  long  codas  is  one  of  the  most 
I;    astonishing  parts  of  the  Symphony.     A  coda  until  then  had  been  little  more  than  a  brilliant 

*  close,  an  underlined  cadence.  With  Beethoven  it  was  a  resolution  in  a  deeper  sense.  The 
ili  repetition  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  reprise  could  not  be  for  him  the  final  word.  The 
,  movement  had  been  a  narrative  of  restless  action — forcefulness  gathering,  striding  to  its 
I  peak  and  breaking,  followed  by  a  gentler  lyricism  which  in  turn  grew  in  tension  until  the 
',    cycle   was   repeated.      The   movement  required    at  last   an   established   point   of  repose.      The 

coda  sings  the  theme  softly,  in  confident  reverie  under  a  new  and  delicate  violin  figure.     As 

[';    the   coda  takes  its   quiet  course,   the  theme  and  its  retinue  of  episodes  are  transfigured  into 

tone   poetry   whence   conflict   is   banished.      The  main    theme,   ringing   and   joyous,   heard   as 

*  never  before,  brings  the  end. 

*  The  second  movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  conflicting  impulses,  but  here  assuaging 
k    melody   contends,   not  with   overriding  energy,  but  with   the  broken  accents  of  heavy  sorrow. 

The    legato   second    strain    in   the   major   eases   the   muffled   minor   and    the   clipped    notes   of 
the    opening    "march"    theme,   to   which    the   oboe   has   lent   a   special   somber   shading.      The 
,;    middle   section,   in   G   major,  begins  with   a  calmer,   elegiac  melody,   over  animating  staccato 
|    triplets    from    the    strings.      The    triplets    become    more    insistent,    ceasing    only    momentarily 
for   broad   fateful   chords,   and   at  last   permeating   the   scene   with   their  determined   rhythm, 
i    as  if  the  composer  were  setting  his  indomitable  strength  against  tragedy  itself.     The  opening 
;    section  returns  as  the  subdued  theme  of  grief  gives  its  dark  answer  to  the  display  of  defiance. 
I    But    it    does    not    long    continue.      A    new    melody    is    heard    in    a   fugato    of    the    strings,    an 
episode  of  quiet,  steady  assertion,  characteristic  of  the  resolution  Beethoven  found  in  counter- 
point.     The   whole   orchestra  joins   to  drive  the   point  home.      But  a  tragic   decrescendo   and 
a    reminiscence    of   the    funeral    first   theme   is    again   the    answer.      Now   Beethoven    thunders 
his   protest   in   mighty   chords   over  a   stormy  accompaniment.      There   is   a  long  subsidence — 
,     a   magnificent  yielding   this   time — and   a   return   of  the  first  theme   again,   now   set  forth   in 
I    full    voice.       As    in    the    first    movement,    there    is    still    lacking    the    final    answer,    and    that 
m    answer    comes    in   another   pianissimo    coda,   measures   where   peacefulness   is   found    and    that 
,    accepted,   as   the   theme,  broken   into  incoherent  fragments,   comes  to  its  last  concord. 

The     conquering     life     resurgence     comes,     not     shatteringly,     but     in     a     breath-taking 
pianissimo,   in    the    swiftest,    most   wondrous   Scherzo   Beethoven   had    composed.      No   contrast 

*  more  complete  could  be  imagined.  The  Scherzo  is  another  exhibition  of  strength,  but  this 
time  it  is  strength  finely  controlled,  unyielding  and  undisputed.  In  the  Trio,  the  horns, 
maintaining  the  heroic  key  of  E-flat,  deliver  the  principal  phrases  alone,  in  three-part 
harmony.     The  Scherzo  returns  with  changes,  such  as  the  repetition  of  the  famous  descending 

,    passage    of    rhythmic    displacement    in    unexpected    duple    time    instead    of    syncopation.      It 
[    this  passage  is  "humorous,"  humor  must  be  defined  as  the  adroit  and  fanciful  play  of  power. 
And  now  in  the  Finale,  the  tumults  of  exultant  strength  are  released.     A  dazzling  flour- 
ish, and   the  bass  of  the  theme  is  set  forward  simply  by  the  plucked  strings.     It  is  repeated, 
H    its  bareness  somewhat  adorned  before  the  theme  proper  appears  over  it,  by  way  of  the  wood 
!    winds.**     The  variations  disclose  a  fugato,  and  later  a  new  theme,  a  sort  of  "second  subject" 


*  He  first  projected  the  movements  conventionally,  as  the  sketchbooks  show.  The  opening  chords 
of  the  first  movement,  stark  and  arresting,  were  originally  sketched  as  a  merely  stiff  dominant- tonic 
cadence.  The  third  movement  first  went  upon  paper  as  a  minuet.  Variations  were  then  popular, 
and    so    were    funeral   marches,    although   they   were   not   used    in    symphonies. 

**  The  varied  theme  had  already  appeared  under  Beethoven's  name  as  the  finale  of  "Prometheus," 
as  a  contra- dance,  and  as  a  set  of  piano  variations.  Was  this  fourth  use  of  it  the  persistent 
exploitation  of  a  particularly  workable  tune,  or  the  orchestral  realization  for  which  the  earlier 
uses    were    as    sketches?      The    truth    may   lie    between. 


in  conventional  martial  rhythm  but  an  inspiriting  stroke  of  genius  in  itself.  The  fugato 
returns  in  more  elaboration,  in  which  the  bass  is  inverted.  The  music  takes  a  graver, 
more  lyric  pace  for  the  last  variation,  along  poco  andante.  The  theme  at  this  tempo  has  a 
very  different  expressive  beauty.  There  grows  from  it  a  new  alternate  theme  (first  given 
to  the  oboe  and  violin).  The  principal  theme  now  strides  majestically  across  the  scene  over 
triplets  of  increasing  excitement  which  recall  the  slow  movement.  There  is  a  gradual 
dying  away  in  which  the  splendor  of  the  theme,  itself  unheard,  still  lingers.  A  presto  brings 
a   gleaming   close. 

The  recorded  opinions  of  early  performances  nave  been  many  times  quoted  for  the 
delight  of  succeeding  generations.  Among  several  private  or  semi-private  performances  in 
Vienna  in  the  year  1805  was  one  in  January,  at  the  house  of  the  banker  Herr  von  Wurth. 
A  reviewer  was  present  and  wrote  of  it  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung.  Whereas 
he  called  the  First  Symphony  "a  glorious  art-creation"  with  "an  extraordinary  wealth  of 
lovely  ideas  treated  in  the  most  splendid  and  graceful  style,  with  coherence,  order  and  clear- 
ness reigning  throughout,"  the  new  symphony  was  "virtually  a  daring  wild  fantasia,  of 
inordinate  length  and  extreme  difficulty  of  execution."  The  writer  found  passages  of  beauty 
and  force,  "but,"  he  said,  "the  work  seems  often  to  become  lost  in  utter  confusion."*  He 
finally  condemned  the  score  as  "odd  and  harsh,"  and  expressed  his  preference  for  a  symphony 
by  Eberl  in  the  same  key.  It  was  at  the  first  public  performance,  on  April  7,  that  Bee- 
thoven, conducting,  found  himself  at  odds  with  the  orchestra  in  the  vigorous,  syncopated 
chords  of  the  first  movement,  and  had  to  begin  again.  Ries  tells  how,  at  a  first  rehearsal, 
"which  was  horrible,"  he  thought  the  horn  had  made  a  false  entrance  in  the  famous  passage 
where  the  composer,  indulging  an  "evil  whim"  ("bose  Laune")  introduces  the  principal 
theme  in  the  original  key  against  the  dominant  B-flat — A-flat  of  the  strings.  "I  stood 
beside  Beethoven  and  thinking  that  a  blunder  had  been  made,  I  said:  'Can't  the  damned 
hornist  count? — it  sounds  infamously  false!'  I  think  I  came  pretty  close  to  receiving  a 
box  on   the   ear.     Beethoven  did   not  forgive  the  slip  for  a  long  time." 


*   Instead   of   the   word   "work"   he   might  have   substituted   "critic." 


TANGLEWOOD  - 1948 


The  Berkshire  Festival  for  1948  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  is  announced  to  be  given  at 
Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  for  five  weeks  in  July  and  August, 
1948. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  of  which  Dr.  Koussevitzky  is  the 
director,  will  have  a  six  weeks'  session  at  Tanglewood,  beginning  early 
in  July. 


Those  sending  their  names  and  addresses  to  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts,  will  receive  all  Festival  announcements.  Catalog 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  sent  on  request. 


During  Intermission  Coca-Cola  will  be  available  at  10c  in  the  Hall  of  Murals.  Drinks  may 
not  b«  taken  from  the  Hall  of  Murals  because  of  possible  damage  to  rugs  and  furniture.  We 
ask  your   cooperation   in   this   matter. 


<^f\l£xb  czrj-ttzaetlon,  J^iui^ion  czrf  and  <C7j<cyj 


The  Cleveland  Playhouse 


in 


The  hilarious  comedy  success 

DEAR  RUTH 

by 

Norman  Krasna 


DIVISION  A,  MONDAY,  JANUARY  5,  1948  AT  8:15  P.M. 

"A"  Season  ticket  holders  use  Play  Ticket  No.  1 


DIVISION  AA,  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  6,  1948  AT  8:15  P.M. 

UAA}>  Season  ticket  holders  use  Play  Ticket  No.  2 


Single  Admission  Prices:    $1.20,  $1.80,  $2.40,  $3.00,  $3.60   (Tax  Included) 
Auditorium  Box  Office  Sale  Begins  December  8. 
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COMING  EVENTS 


ORCHESTRA     HALL 


MARYLA  JONAS 

Pianist 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  AT  8:15  P.M. 

Tickets  Now:  $3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80,  $1.20 


NATHAN  MILSTEIN 

Violinist 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  AT  3:30  P.M. 
Tickets  Now:  $3.60,  $3.00,  $1.20 


LOTTE  LEHMANN 

in  a 

Song  Cycle  of  Three  Recitals 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  23;   FRIDAY  EVE., 

FEBRUARY  6;  SATURDAY  EVE.,  MARCH  13 

These  will  be  Mme.  Lehtnann's  only  Chicago  appearances 

this  season. 
Prices  for  the  entire  cycle: 

Main  Floor,  $7.80;  First  9  rows  of  balcony,  $6.30; 

Remainder  of  balcony,  $4.80;  Gallery,  $2.75 

(Tax  included) 


'PHONE  INFORMATION:  RANDOLPH  6933 
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Orchestra  Hall,  Chicago 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FIRST  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  December  5  at  8:15  o'clock 

Program 

Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.    Allegro 
II.     Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:  non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:   molto  vivace 

Hindemith Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler" 

("Matthias  the  Painter") 
Angelic  Concert 
Entombment 
Temptation  of  St.  Anthony 

INTERMISSION 

Berlioz "Harold  in  Italy";  Symphony  in  Four 

Movements,  with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

I.     Harold    in    the    Mountains,    Scenes    of    Melancholy,    Happiness    and 
Joy    (Adagio;  Allegro) 

II.     March  of  Pilgrims  Singing  Their  Evening  Hymn 
(Allegretto) 

III.  Serenade  of  a  Mountaineer  of  the  Abruzzi  to  his  Mistress 

(Allegro  assai;  Allegretto) 

IV.  Orgy  of  Brigands;   Recollections  of  the  Preceding  Scenes 

(Allegro  frenetico) 

SOLOIST 

JOSEPH  de  PASQUALE 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  will  be  broadcast  (9:30  —  10:30) 
on  the  network  of  the  American   Broadcasting  Company. 
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"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,   Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 

The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonic  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927,  and  last  performed  in  this  series  March  13,  1942.  The  work 
is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical  subjects  whose  pen  name  is 
"Igor  Gleboff'.' 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula!  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  eleven  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Lar ghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 

[copyrighted] 
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It's  Worth  Ten  Dollars . .  • 

even  if  you  never  use  it 

It's  our  Family  Liability  Insurance  Policy.  Costs  only  $10.00 
a  year . . .  but  covers  your  financial  responsibility  for  practically 
every  type  of  accident,  other  than  automobile,  caused  by  any 
member  of  your  family,  even  including  your  pets. 

Suppose  you  are  never  faced  with  damage  suits  resulting 
from  such  accidents,  isn't  it  worth  $10.00  a  year  to  have  such 
a  policy  and  be  free  from  worry  over  financial  losses? 

Ask  your  Employers'  Group  agent  to  give  you  this  protec- 
tion today. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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SYMPHONY,    "MATHIS    DER    MALER"     ("MATTHIAS    THE 

PAINTER") 

By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born  at  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895 


Hindemith's  "Symphony,"  three  orchestral  excerpts  from  his  then  unperformed 
opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  was  first  played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin 
under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  March  12,  1934.  Otto  Klemperer  introduced  it  to  this 
country  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New  York, 
October  4,  1934.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  December  7  of  the  same  season,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 

The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percus- 
sion, and  strings. 

The  opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  after  lying  unplayed  for  years,  was  at  last  brought 
to  the  stage  of  the  Stadttheater  in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Denzler, 
May  28,  1938.  There  was  a  concert  performance  of  the  opera  by  the  B.  B.  C.  Or- 
chestra in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  Clarence  Raybould,  conductor,  March  15,  1939. 

Before  Hindemith's  "Mathis  der  Maler"  was  made  known  as  a  stage 
piece,  those  who  examined  and  described  the  "Symphony"  which 
the  composer  drew  from  it  were  content  to  compare  the  three  move- 
ments with  three  famous  paintings  of  the  Isenheim  Altar  piece  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Colmar,  Alsace,  the  eloquent  handiwork 
of  Matthias  Griinewald,  the  sixteenth-century  German  painter  who 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  composer  identifies  the 
three  movements  specifically  enough  with  the  three  fine  panel  groups 
of  Griinewald.  The  identification  still  holds  when  the  opera  is  con- 
sidered, for  although  the  orchestral  excerpts  figure  importantly  in 
the  opera,  and  are  lifted  bodily  from  it,  the  Isenheim  Altar  pieces 
too,  with  their  devotional  spirit,  pervade  the  opera  and  there 
take  on  a  special  symbolism  connected  with  the  dramatic  action. 
For  example,  the  third  movement,  "The  Temptation  of  Saint 
Anthony,"  becomes,  in  the  sixth  scene,  the  temptation  of  the  painter 
himself,  drawn  into  the  bitter  birth  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  dis- 
tracted for  the  moment  from  his  entire  devotion  to  his  art. 

"The  Angelic  Concert"  is  the  overture  to  the  opera.  Its  principal 
melody,  "Es  sungen  drei  Engel"  appears  frequently  in  the  opera 
itself,  and  is  sometimes  varied.  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony," 
to  be  found  intact  in  the  sixth  scene,  is  there  given  an  added  effect 
by  choral  treatment.*  "The  Entombment"  becomes  the  intermezzo 
in  the  final  scene,  and  also  accompanies  the  final  withdrawal  of  the 
central  figure  from  the  world  of  strife. 


*  The  omission  of  the  chorus  in  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony"  does  not  alter  the  in- 
strumental score,  in  which  the  parts  are  doubled.  The  concert  excerpt  is  not  taken  "intact" 
from  the  opera,  but  has  some  excisions  and  additions  —  J.  N.  B. 

[copyrighted] 
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"HAROLD  IN  ITALY,"  Symphony  in  four  movements  with 

Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 
By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre  (Isere)  ,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


"Harold  en  Italie,  Symphonie  en  IV  parties  avec  un  alto  principal,  Op.  16,"  was 
composed  in  1834.  It  had  its  first  performance  at  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  Paris,  November  23,  1834.  Narcisse  Girard  conducted  at  this  per- 
formance, and  Chretien  Urhan  took  the  part  for  viola.  It  was  repeated  at  another 
concert  in  Paris  on  December  14.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at 
a  concert  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  May  9,  1863,  when 
E.  Mollenhauer  was  the  soloist.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  again  by 
Theodore  Thomas,  October  28,  1874,  Charles  Baetens,  soloist. 

The  orchestration  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-d-pistons,  three 
trombones  and  tuba  (or  ophicleide) ,  timpani,  tambourines,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp 
and  strings.  There  is  an  indication  in  the  score  that  the  solo  player  "should  be 
placed  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  near  the  audience  and  removed  from  the  orchestra." 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Humbert  Ferrand. 

Berlioz  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that  his  intention  in  composing  his 
"Harold  in  Italy"  was  "to  write  for  the  orchestra  a  series  of 
scenes  in  which  the  solo  viola  should  figure  as  a  more  or  less  active 
personage  of  constantly  preserved  individuality;  I  wished  to  put  the 
viola  in  the  midst  of  poetic  recollections  left  me  by  my  wanderings 
in  the  Abruzzi,  and  make  it  a  sort  of  melancholy  dreamer,  after  the 
manner  of  Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Hence  the  title,  'Harold  en  Italie/ 
As  in  the  'Symphonie  Fantastique/  a  chief  theme  (the  first  song  of 
the  viola)  reappears  throughout  the  work;  but  there  is  this  difference: 
the  theme  of  the  'Symphonie  Fantastique/  the  'fixed  idea/  interposes 
itself  persistently  as  an  episodic  and  passionate  thought  in  the  midst 
of  scenes  which  are  foreign  to  it  and  modifies  them;  while  the  song 
of  Harold  is  added  to  other  songs  of  the  orchestra  with  which  it  is 
contrasted  both  in  movement  and  character  and  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  development."  The  text  of  Byron's  "Childe  Harold" 
is  not  involved  in  Berlioz's  plans.  The  composer  no  more  than  bor- 
rowed from  the  melancholy  Englishman  the  concept  of  the  romantic 
poet  wandering  about  the  Italian  countryside,  adding  his  individual 
comment  to  the  scenes  which  passed  before  his  eyes. 

The  history  of  Berlioz's  "Harold  in  Italy"  began,  according  to  the 
Memoirs,  with  a  concert  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  on  December  22, 
1833,  a  concert  where  the  "Symphonie  Fantastique"  had  a  remarkable 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ. .  .  .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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success,  "taking  the  whole  room  by  storm"  and  turning  the  tide  of 
popularity  in  his  favor.  "And  then,"  says  Berlioz,  "to  crown  my  hap- 
piness, after  the  audience  had  gone  out,  a  man  with  a  long  mane  of 
hair,  with  piercing  eyes,  with  a  strange  and  haggard  face,  one  pos- 
sessed by  genius,  a  colossus  among  giants,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
and  whose  appearance  moved  me  profoundly,  was  alone  and  waiting 
for  me  in  the  hall,  stopped  me  to  press  my  hand,  overwhelmed  me 
with  burning  praise,  which  set  fire  to  my  heart  and  head:  it  was 
Paganini! 

"Some  weeks  after  this  vindicatory  concert  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
Paganini  came  to  see  me.  'I  have  a  marvelous  viola,'  he  said,  'an 
admirable  Stradivarius,  and  I  wish  to  play  it  in  public.  But  I  have 
no  music  ad  hoc.  Will  you  write  a  solo  piece  for  the  viola?  You  are 
the  only  one  I  can  trust  for  such  a  work.' 

"  'Yes,  indeed,'  I  answered,  'your  proposition  flatters  me  more  than 
I  can  say,  but,  to  make  such  a  virtuoso  as  you  shine  in  a  piece  of  this 
nature,  it  is  necessary  to  play  the  viola,  and  I  do  not  play  it.  You  are 
the  only  one,  it  seems  to  me,  who  can  solve  the  problem.'  'No,  no; 
I  insist,'  said  Paganini;  'you  will  succeed;  as  for  me,  I  am  too  sick 
at  present  to  compose;  I  could  not  think  of  it.' 

"I  tried  then  to  please  the  illustrious  virtuoso  by  writing  a  solo 
piece  for  the  viola,  but  a  solo  combined  with  the  orchestra  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  would  not  injure  the  expression  of  the  orchestral 
mass,  for  I  was  sure  that  Paganini,  by  his  incomparable  artistry,  would 
know  how  to  make  the  viola  always  the  dominating  instrument. 

"His  proposal  seemed  new  to  me,  and  I  soon  had  developed  in  my 
head  a  very  happy  idea,  and  I  was  eager  for  the  realization.  The  first 
movement  was  hardly  completed,  when  Paganini  wished  to  see  it.  He 
looked  at  the  rests  for  the  viola  in  the  allegro  and  exclaimed:  'No,  it 
is  not  that:  there  are  too  many  rests  for  me;  I  must  be  playing  all  the 
time.'  'I  told  you  so.'  I  answered;  'you  want  a  viola  concerto,  and 
you  are  the  only  one  who  can  write  such  a  concerto  for  yourself.' 
Paganini  did  not  answer;  he  seemed  disappointed,  and  left  me  with- 
out speaking  further  about  my  orchestral  sketch.  Some  days  after- 
wards, suffering  already  from  the  affection  of  the  larynx  which  ulti- 
mately killed  him,  he  went  to  Nice,  and  returned  to  Paris  only  at  the 
end  of  three  years." 

Adolphe  Boschot,  who,  before  all  others,  has  applied  the  scrutiniz- 
ing eye  of  the  scholar  to  the  writings  of  Berlioz,  is  constrained  to 
doubt  the  narrative  up  to  this  point.  There  are  indications  that  Paga- 
nini was  not  present  at  the  concert  of  December  22,  and  that  Berlioz 
may  have  met  him  in  the  year  previous.  Berlioz's  biographer  is  dis- 
posed to  ask  as  Berlioz  did,  why  Paganini,  who  obviously  wanted 
nothing  more  than  a  show  piece  for  the  viola  and  who  was  well 
qualified  to  write  one,  should  have  turned  to  the  composer  least 
qualified  for  such  a  task.  Perhaps  "Berlioz  %  thought  what  an  ex- 
cellent thing  it  would  be  if  Paganini  were  to  play  the  viola  in  a 
work  of  his,  and  then,  or  later,  imagined  the  rest  of  the  story."  So 
Ernest  Newman  sums  up  Boschot's  attitude  in  his  own  invaluable 
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edition  of  the  Memoirs,  and  counters  that  if  Paganini  had  not  even 
made  a  specific  request  of  Berlioz,  La  Gazette  Musicale  would  hardly 
have  been  able  to  make  this  announcement  unchallenged  on  January 
26,  1834:  "Paganini,  whose  health  is  improving  daily,  has  asked  of 
M.  Berlioz  a  new  composition  after  the  manner  of  the  'Fantastic  Sym- 
phony.' '  Since  a  large  part  of  Berlioz's  statements  will  never  be 
tracked  down  for  final  verification,  it  may  be  wisest  to  rest  on  the 
observation  that  Berlioz  leans  to  magnification  rather  than  distor- 
tion, that  even  when  duly  discounted,  his  narrative  remains  astonish- 
ing enough. 

The  announcement  made  in  the  Gazette  and  other  papers  friendly 
to  Berlioz  described  the  proposed  work  as  entitled  "Les  Derniers 
Instants  de  Marie  Stuart/'  as  including  a  chorus,  orchestra,  and  viola 
solo,  and  as  affording  the  public  its  first  opportunity  to  hear  Paganini 
play  upon  this  instrument. 

Berlioz  has  nothing  to  say  in  his  Memoirs  about  the  last  moments 
of  Maria  Stuart.  Memories  of  his  adventures  in  Italy,  the  brigands 
he  had  met  in  the  Abruzzi,  were  probably  more  congenial,  as  the 
viola  solo  wove  its  way  at  will  through  the  developing  score.  Berlioz 
did  not  bother  with  Paganini's  admonition  against  rests.  His  incom- 
parable orchestral  instincts  must  have  told  him  that  the  magic  of 
color  which  lies  in  the  viola  is  best  caught  by  evocative  backgrounds 
and  intermittent  relief  —  that  it  is  most  surely  lost  by  over-insistence 
and  displayful  passage  work. 

Paganini  left  Paris  on  February  20.  In  March,  as  the  season  began 
to  wane  and  with  it  his  duties  as  critic,  Berlioz  and  his  wife  took  a 
house  on  the  Montparnasse,  and  there  he  completed  his  "Harold  in 
Italy."  "In  spite  of  the  complexity  of  the  harmonic  fabric,"  he  wrote, 
"it  took  me  as  little  time  to  compose  this  symphony  as  I  have  spent 
generally  in  writing  my  other  works;  but  it  took  me  considerable  time 
to  revise  it.  I  improvised  the  'March  of  the  Pilgrims'  in  two  hours, 
while  dreaming  one  night  by  the  fireside;  but  during  ten  years  I 
kept  introducing  modifications  of  the  detail,  which,  I  believe,  have 
much  bettered  it.  As  it  was  then,  it  obtained  a  complete  success  when 
it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Conservatoire/' 

This  concert  took  place  November  23,  1834.  The  audience  glittered 
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with   a   literary  distinction  which   would   indicate   that   the  star  of 
Berlioz  was  rising. 

Berlioz  describes  the  performance: 

"The  first  movement  alone  was  feebly  applauded,  but  this  was  the 
fault  of  Girard,  who  conducted  the  orchestra,  and  could  not  succeed 
in  working  it  up  enough  in  the  coda,  where  the  pace  ought  gradually 
to  be  doubled.  Without  this  progressive  animation  the  end  of  the* 
allegro  is  cold  and  languid.  I  suffered  simple  martyrdom  in  hearing 
it  thus  dragged.  The  Pilgrim's  March  was  encored.  At  its  second  per- 
formance, and  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  part  —  at  the  place 
where  the  convent-bells  (suggested  by  two  harp-notes  doubled  by  the 
flutes,  oboes,  and  horns)  are  heard  afresh  after  a  brief  interrruption  — 
at  this  point  the  harpist  miscounted  his  bars,  and  lost  his  place.  Girard, 
instead  of  setting  him  right,  as  I  have  done  a  dozen  times  in  the  same 
circumstances  (the  same  mistake  is  constantly  made) ,  called  out,  'The 
last  chord,'  which  the  band  accordingly  gave,  thus  skipping  some  fifty 
bars.  This  was  a  complete  slaughter.  Fortunately,  however,  the  march 
had  been  well  played  the  first  time,  and  the  public  were  under  no  mis- 
apprehension about  the  cause  of  the  disaster  at  the  encore.  Had  it 
happened  at  first,  they  would  have  been  sure  to  attribute  the  ca- 
cophony to  the  composer.  Still,  since  my  defeat  at  the  Theatre-Italien, 
I  had  such  mistrust  of  my  own  skill  as  a  conductor  that  I  allowed 
Girard  to  direct  my  concerts  for  some  time  longer;  but  at  the  fourth 
performance  of  Harold  he  made  so  serious  a  mistake  at  the  end  of 
the  serenade  (where,  if  one  part  of  the  orchestra  does  not  double  its 
speed,  the  other  part  cannot  go  on,  because  the  whole  bar  of  the  former 
corresponds  to  the  half  bar  of  the  latter)  that,  seeing  at  last  there 
was  no  hope  of  his  working  up  the  end  of  the  allegro  properly,  I 
resolved  in  future  to  conduct  myself,  and  not  allow  anyone  else  to 
communicate  my  ideas  to  the  performers.  From  this  resolution  I 
only  once  departed,  and  my  readers  will  see  how  nearly  fatal  was 
the  result. 

"After  the  first  hearing  of  this  symphony,  an  article  appeared  in  a 
Paris  musical  paper  which  overwhelmed  me  with  invectives,  begin- 
ning in  this  witty  style:  'Ha,  ha,  ha!  haro!  haro!  Harold!'  On  the 
morning  after  the  appearance  of  this  article  I  received  an  anonymous 
letter  in  which,  after  a  deluge  of  even  coarser  insults,  I  was  reproached 
with  not  being  brave  enough  to  blow  out  my  brains!" 

Berlioz  took  his  symphony  far  and  wide  upon  his  tours,  presenting 
it  with  varying  success.  Apparently  the  most  outstanding  and  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  where  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  finale  greatly  excited  the  composer.  "That  furious 
orgy,"  he  calls  it,  "where  wine,  blood,  joy,  rage,  all  combined,  parade 
their  intoxication  —  where  the  rhythm  sometimes  seems  to  stumble 
along,  sometimes  to  rush  on  in  fury,  and  the  brass  seem  to  vomit 
forth  curses  and  to  answer  prayer  with  blasphemies;  where  they  laugh, 
drink,  fight,  destroy,  slay,  violate,  and  utterly  run  riot;  in  this  brigand 
scene  the  orchestra  became  a  regular  pandemonium;  there  was  some- 
thing positively  supernatural  and  terrifying  in  its  frantic  life  and  spirit, 
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and  violins,  basses,  trombones,  drums,  and  cymbals  all  sang  and 
bounded  and  roared  with  diabolical  order  and  concord,  whilst  from 
the  solo  viola,  the  dreamy  Harold,  some  trembling  notes  of  his  eve- 
ing  hymn  were  still  heard  in  the  distance  as  he  fled  in  terror. 

"How  my  heart  and  my  frame  shuddered  as  I  conducted  that  mar- 
vellous orchestra,  in  which  I  seemed  to  find  my  young  Paris  heroes 
more  hot-blooded  than  ever.  You  know  nothing  like  this,  you  poets; 
you  are  never  carried  away  by  such  hurricanes!  I  would  willingly 
have  embraced  the  whole  orchestra;  but  all  I  could  do  was  to  ex- 
claim —  in  French,  it  is  true,  but  the  mere  tone  must  have  made  them 
understand  me  —  'Sublime!  Gentlemen,  you  have  my  thanks  and  ad- 
miration; you  are  perfect  brigands!'  " 

Paganini  did  not  hear  it  until  December  16,  1838.  It  was  another 
Conservatoire  concert.  Berlioz  conducted  both  the  "Fantastique"  and 
the  "Harold  in  Italy"  Symphonies.  The  strange  outcome  of  the  per- 
formance should  never  be  described  except  in  his  own  words: 

"Paganini  was  present;  and  I  will  now  give  the  history  of  the  famous 
occurrence  of  which  so  many  contradictory  versions  exist,  and  about 
which  so  many  unkind  stories  have  been  circulated. 

"As  I  have  already  said,  I  composed  Harold  at  the  instigation  of 
Paganini.  Though  performed  several  times  during  his  absence,  it  had 
not  figured  at  any  of  my  concerts  since  his  return;  he  therefore  was 
not  acquainted  with  it,  and  heard  it  that  day  for  the  first  time. 

"The  concert  was  just  over;  I  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and 
trembling  with  exhaustion,  when  Paganini,  followed  by  his  son 
Achilles,  came  up  to  me  at  the  orchestra  door,  gesticulating  violently. 
Owing  to  the  throat  affection  of  which  he  ultimately  died,  he  had  al- 
ready completely  lost  his  voice,  and  unless  everything  was  perfectly 
quiet,  no  one  but  his  son  could  hear  or  even  guess  what  he  was  saying. 
He  made  a  sign  to  the  child,  who  got  up  on  a  chair,  put  his  ear  close 
to  his  father's  mouth,  and  listened  attentively. 

"Achilles  then  got  down,  and,  turning  to  me,  said,  'My  father  de- 
sires me  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  he  has  never  in  his  life  been  so  power- 
fully impressed  at  a  concert;  that  your  music  has  quite  upset  him, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  restrain  himself  he  should  go  down  on  his 
knees  to  thank  you  for  it.'  I  made  a  movement  of  incredulous  em- 
barrassment at  these  strange  words,  but  Paganini,  seizing  my  arm, 
and  rattling  out,  'Yes,  yes!'  with  the  little  voice  he  had  left,  dragged 
me  up  on  the  stage,  where  there  were  still  a  good  many  of  the  per- 
formers, knelt  down,  and  kissed  my  hand.  I  need  not  describe  my 
stupefaction;  I  relate  the  facts,  that  is  all. 
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"On  going  out  into  the  bitter  cold  in  this  state  of  white  heat,  I  met 
Mr.  Armand  Bertin  on  the  boulevard.  There  I  remained  for  some 
time,  describing  the  scene  that  had  just  occurred,  caught  a  chill,  went 
home,  and  took  to  my  bed,  more  ill  than  before. 

"The  next  day  I  was  alone  in  my  room,  when  little  Achilles  entered, 
and  said,  'My  father  will  be  very  sorry,  to  hear  that  you  are  still  ill; 
and  if  he  were  not  so  unwell  himself,  he  would  have  come  to  see  you. 
Here  is  a  letter  he  desired  me  to  give  you.'  I  would  have  broken  the 
seal,  but  the  child  stopped  me,  and  saying,  'There  is  no  answer;  my 
father  said  you  would  read  it  when  you  were  alone,'  hastily  left  the 
room. 

"I  supposed  it  to  be  a  letter  of  congratulations  and  compliments, 
and,  opening  it,  read  as  follows: 
'My  dear  friend, 

'Beethoven  is  dead,  and  Berlioz  alone  can  revive  him.  I  have  heard  your 
divine  compostions,  so  worthy  of  your  genius,  and  beg  you  to  accept,  in 
token  of  my  homage,  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  will  be  handed  to  you 
by  the  Baron  de  Rothschild  on  presentation  of  the  enclosed.  Your  most 
affectionate  friend, 

4Nicol6  Paganini. 
'Paris,  December  18,  1838.' 

"I  know  enough  of  Italian  to  understand  a  letter  like  this.  The 

unexpected  nature  of  its  contents,  however,  surprised  me  so  much 

that  I  became  quite  confused  in  my  ideas,  and  forgot  what  I  was 

doing.  But  a  note  addressed  to  M.  de  Rothschild  was  enclosed,  and, 

without  a  thought  that  I  was  committing  an  indiscretion,  I  quickly 

opened  it,  and  read  these  few  words  in  French: 

'Sir, 

'Be  so  good  as  to  remit  to  M.  Berlioz  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs 

which  I  left  with  you  yesterday. 

'Yours,  etc.,  Paganini.' 

"Then  only  did  the  truth  dawn  on  me,  and  I  must  evidently  have 
grown  quite  pale,  for  my  wife  coming  in  at  that  moment,  and  finding 
me  with  a  letter  in  my  hand  and  a  discomposed  face,  exclaimed, 
'What's  the  matter  now?  Some  new  misfortune?  Courage!  we  have 
endured  as  much  before/ 

"  'No,  no;  quite  the  contrary/ 

'"What,  then?' 

"  'Paganini/ 

"  'Well,  what  of  him?' 

"  'He  has  sent  me  —  twenty  thousand  francs.' 

"  'Louisl  Louis!'  cried  Henrietta,  rushing  distractedly  in  search  of 
my  son,  who  was  playing  in  the  next  room.  'Come  here!  come  with 
your  mother;  come  and  thank  God  for  what  He  has  done  for  your 
father.'  And  my  wife  and  child  ran  back  together  and  fell  on  their 
knees  beside  my  bed,  the  mother  praying,  the  child  in  astonishment 
joining  his  little  hands  beside  her.  O  Paganini!  what  a  sight!  .  .  . 
Would  that  he  could  have  seen  it!  .  .  . 

"My  first  implse,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  to  answer  his  letter, 
since  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  leave  the  house.  My  reply  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  so  inadequate  and  so  far  from  what  I  really  felt, 
that  I  dare  not  reproduce  it.  Some  situations  and  feelings  are  quite 
overwhelming! " 

[«4] 


TANGLEWOOD  -  1948 


The  Berkshire  Festival  for  1948  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Serge 

Koussevitzky,  is  announced  to  be  given  at  Tangle- 
wood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  for  five  weeks  in 
July  and  August,  1948. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  of  which  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  is  the  director,  will  have  a  six  weeks' 
session  at  Tanglewood,  beginning  early  in  July. 


Those  sending  their  names  and  addresses  to  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts,  will  receive  all 
Festival  announcements.  Catalog  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  sent 

on  request. 
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"Paganini's  noble  action  soon  became  known  in  Paris,  and  tor  the 
next  two  days  my  room  was  the  rendezvous  of  numerous  artists,  all 
eager  to  see  the  famous  letter,  and  learn  the  particulars  of  so  strange 
an  event.  All  congratulated  me;  one,  indeed,  showed  a  certain  jealousy, 
not  of  me,  but  of  Paganini.  'I  am  not  rich,'  he  said,  'or  1  would  will- 
ingly have  done  as  much.'  He  was  a  violinist;  and  it  is  the  only  ex- 
ample I  know  of  a  spirit  of  honourable  envy.  Afterwards  came  out 
all  the  remarks,  detractions,  anger,  and  falsehoods  of  my  enemies, 
the  transports  of  delight  and  triumph  of  my  friends,  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Jules  Janin,  his  splendid  article  in  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
the  abusive  lanaguage  with  which  I  was  honoured  by  certain  low 
wretches,  the  scandalous  insinuations  against  Paganini,  the  letting 
loose  and  the  clashing  of  a  score  of  good  and  evil  passions.* 

"In  the  midst  of  all  this  agitation  and  impetuous  feeling,  I  was 
boiling  over  with  impatience  at  not  being  able  to  leave  my  bed.  At 
last,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day,  I  felt  a  little  better,  and,  unable 
longer  to  contain  myself,  I  dressed,  and  ran  off  to  the  Neothermes, 
Rue  de  la  Victoire,  where  Paganini  was  then  living.  They  told  me 
he  was  alone  in  the  billiard-room.  I  went  in,  and  we  embraced  with- 
out a  word.  After  some  minutes,  as  I  was  stammering  out  I  know 
not  what  in  the  way  of  thanks,  Paganini  —  whom  I  was  able  to 
understand  in  the  empty  room  —  cut  me  short  with  these  words: 

"  'Don't  speak  of  that.  No,  not  another  word.  It  is  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure I  have  ever  felt  in  my  life.  You  will  never  know  how  your  music 
affected  me;  it  is  many  years  since  I  have  felt  anything  like  it.  .  .  . 
Ah!  now,'  added  he,  as  he  brought  down  his  fist  on  the  billiard-table 
with  a  violent  blow,  'none  of  the  people  who  cabal  against  you  will 
dare  to  say  another  word,  for  they  know  that  I  am  a  good  judge.'  .  .  . 

"Having  discharged  my  debts,  and  finding  myself  still  in  possession 
of  a  considerable  sum,  my  one  idea  was  to  spend  it  in  the  way  of 
music.  'I  must,'  I  said  to  myself,  'leave  off  all  other  work,  and  write  a 
masterpiece,  on  a  grand  new  plan,  a  splendid  work,  full  of  passion 
and  imagination,  and  worthy  to  be  dedicated  to  the  illustrious  artist 
to  whom  I  owe  so  much." 

He  decided  to  compose  a  symphony  with  voices  upon  "the  sublime 
and  ever-novel  theme  of  Shakespeare's  'Romeo  and  Juliet.'  "  He  wrote 
it  "in  seven  months,  never  pausing  for  more  than  three  or  four  days 
out  of  every  thirty."  Meanwhile  Paganini  could  not  leave  the  Riviera 
on.  account  of  his  health.  He  died  on  November  25  of  the  following 
year  (1840) .  Whether  by  circumstance  or  disinclination,  he  never 
played  in  the  "Harold  in  Italy"  Symphony. 

*  Some  accused  Paganini  of  making  a  grand  gesture  of  generosity  to  offset  a  reputation  for 
closeness.  Others  intimated  that  Paganini  was  reaping  undue  glory  by  acting  as  inter- 
mediary for  an  anonymous  donor,  perhaps  Bertin.  There  has  been  no  evidence  to  cast 
legitimate  doubt  upon  Paganini's  integrity  in  the  affair. 

[copyrighted] 

Joseph  de  Pasquale  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  October  14,  1919. 
He  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  studying  viola  with  Louis 
Bailly.  He  has  also  studied  with  Max  Aranoff  and  William  Primrose. 
For  the  duration  of  the  war  he  played  in  the  Marine  Band  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  subsequently  joining  the  viola  section  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company  Orchestra  in  New  York.  Mr.  de  Pasquale 
became  first  viola  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  season.  He  plays  a  Storioni  instrument    (1798) . 
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What  finer  gift  than  the  superb  new 

Fidelitone  Classic  ...  to  bring  recorded  music  to 

vibrant,  brilliant  life  the  whole  year  through. 
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The  Boston  Symphony's 
choice  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  clear 

evidence  of  its  unquestioned  leadership 
in  richness  of  tone,  effortless  action, 

wonderful  responsiveness. 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  says — "It  is  perfection  for  the 

orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use.' 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  Boylston  St.,  Boston     •     Eastern  Headquarters,  20  East  54th  St.,  New  York 
Baldwin  also  builds  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON,  HOWARD  pianos  and  the  BALDWIN  ELECTRONIC  ORGAN 


John  Adams  High  School 


SOUTH  BIND ,  ISDIANA 


Saturday  Evening,  December  6,  19^7 
THE     CIVIC    MUSIC    ASSOCIATION 

Presents 

THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conductor 


PROGRAM 


Symphony  No.  1,  in  E  minor,  Opus  39 Sibelius 

Andante  ma  non  troppo 

Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

Scherzo.    Allegro 

Finale.    Quasi  una  Fantasia.   Andante 


Tone  Poem  "Don  Juan" Strauss 


Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Opus  67 Beethoven 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  con  moto 
Scherzo :  Allegro :  Trio 
Finale:  Allegro 


SERVING  THE  NATION  / 

OR  A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  / 


PROGRAM  ANNOTATIONS 


Symphony  No.  1,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39.  .  . Jean  Sibelius 

(1856-  ) 

The  orchestral  works  of  Sibelius  seem  drenched  with  the  desolation  of  Fin- 
land.  Giant  primeval  forests  and  black  rushing  streams  are  conjured  in  the  mind. 

The  first  symphony  was  written  in  1899  and  is  quite  different  from  the  later 
ones,  which  have  a  profundity  that  is  somewhat  baffling  at  first  hearing.  This 
earlier  work,  however,  is  easily  comprehended  and  is  typical  of  its  composer.  It 
is  pure  music  with  no  program. 

I.  {Andante  ma  non  troppo) 

The  key  is  E  minor,  the  tempo  2-2.  There  is  a  short  introduction,  character- 
ized by  a  mournful  melody  in  the  clarinet,  over  a  drum  roll.  After  twenty-eight 
measures,  the  principal  theme  enters  in  the  first  violins,  Allegro  energico,  6-4. 
After  subsidiary  material  in  the  woodwinds  and  strings,  the  second  motive  is 
heard  in  the  flutes,  softly  and  well  marked,  over  tremulous  strings.  This  theme 
is  developed  and  there  is  a  crescendo,  ending  in  B  minor,  after  which  the  full 
development  sets  in.  There  are  many  chromatic  ascending  passages  in  the  strings 
against  descending  chromatic  runs  in  the  woodwinds.  A  crescendo  leads  to  the 
recapitulation,  whose  principal  theme  is  heard  in  full  orchestra. 

II.  {Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento) 

E  flat  major.  2-2.  Muted  violins  and  cellos  introduce  very  softly  a  limpid 
subject.  A  vigorous  passage  in  the  woodwinds  is  heard,  followed,  un  poco  meno 
andante,  by  a  new  theme  for  bassoons.  The  clarinet  takes  this  up  and  then  the 
horns  enter  in  another  motive,  accompanied  by  harp  arpeggios  and  a  figure  in 
the  violins.  This  is  developed  and  after  a  change  of  mood,  there  is  a  stormy 
development  to  a  climax,  after  which  the  music  subsides  to  softness  with  the  first 
theme. 

III.  {Scherzo.   Allegro) 

C  major.  3-4.  The  chief  theme  is  stated  by  the  violins.  There  are  subsidiary 
subjects  and  the  second  theme  appears  as  a  Trio  {Lento  ma  non  troppo)  in  E 
major.  It  is  heard  in  the  horns,  followed  by  the  woodwinds.  After  a  chromatic 
passage  in  violins  and  violas,  the  Scherzo  is  heard  again,  in  a  modified  form. 
The  movement  ends  as  it  begins,  with  the  pizzicato  chords  in  the  strings. 

IV.  {Finale.    Quasi  una  Fantasia.    Andante) 

E  minor.  2-2.  The  Finale  is  a  Fantasia  and  opens  with  material  based  on 
the  clarinet  theme  of  the  first  movement.  This  theme  recurs  in  tragic  form. 
The  chief  theme,  Allegro  molto,  2-4,  is  introduced  by  the  woodwinds.  The  move- 
ment alternates  between  tempest  and  quiet  until  it  works  to  a  climax  and  then 
dies  away  in  sudden  silence.  The  second  theme  is  heard  in  the  clarinet.  All  the 
strings,  except  the  double-basses,  play  this  theme,  forte,  and  it  is  earnestly  de- 
veloped; another  fine  climax  is  reached;  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  sudden 
piano. 


Tone  Poem,  "Don  Juan,"  Opus  20 Richard  Strauss 

(1864-         ) 

This  work  was  written  when  the  composer  was  only  twenty-two  years  old, 
during  his  brief  association  with  the  Munich  Opera  as  third  conductor.  It  was 
first  performed  at  Weimar  under  Strauss'  own  direction  in  1889.  The  first  per- 
formance of  the  work  in  America  was  on  October  31,  1891,  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Nikisch. 

The  tone  poem  is  based  upon  extracts  from  a  poem  by  Nicolaus  Lenau, 
entitled  Don  Juan.  The  poet  in  commenting  about  his  Don  Juan  said,  "Goethe's 
great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  Faust,  and  Byron's  Don  Juan  will  do 
me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every  human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don 
Juan  is  no  hot-blooded  man,  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him 
to  find  a  woman  who  to  him  is  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  an  individual  possess.  Because  he 
does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another,  at  last  Disgust  seizes 
hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  devil  that  fetches  him." 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  score  appear  three  verses  of  Lenau's  poem  .  .  .  speeches 
of  the  hero  addressed  to  his  brother  Diego  and  his  friend  Marcello. 
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Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Opus  67 Ludwig  van  Beethoven  II 

(1770-1827)  ] 

The  elderly  Goethe  listened  grudgingly  as  Mendelssohn  sought  to  win  his 
friendship  for  Beethoven's  music  with  a  piano  rendition  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  j 
He  sat,  wrote  Mendelssohn,  "in  the  dim  corner  of  his  room  at  Weimar  like  a  I 
Jupiter  Tonans,  with  the  fire  flashing  from  his  aged  eyes."  At  first  he  insisted  '-} 
that  he  was  unimpressed.  "That  causes  no  emotion;  it's  only  astonishing  and  I 
grandiose,"  he  declared.  He  continued  his  mutterings  for  some  minutes,  but  soon  I 
layed  aside  the  pose;  "How  big  it  is — quite  wild!  Enough  to  bring  the  house  I 
about  one's  ears!  And  what  must  it  be  with  all  the  people  playing  at  once?"  I 
During  dinner  he  interrupted  the  conversation  again  and  again  to  talk  about  it.  I 

Some  urge  in  the  music  has  laid  hold  of  men's  imaginations  from  the  day  J 
Beethoven  penned  it.  Various  reasons  for  this  have  been  advanced.  There  are  1 
those  who  point  to  the  philosophical  background  of  the  symphony,  with  its  con-  i 
fident  affirmation  of  man's  ability  to  rise  from  black  despair  to  triumph.  Others  1 
believe  that  its  popularity  is  due  to  the  white  heat  at  which  its  thrice  distilled  1 
emotion  is  projected.  Cerainly  music  had  never  before  been  so  charged  with  i 
violent  passion,  so  hurled  from  the  orchestra  in  its  bare  essentials,  stripped  of  all  1 
superfluous  ornamentation. 

The  four-note  motto  thundered  from  strings  and  clarinets  at  the  opening  of  1 
the  first  movement  is  musically  definite,  yet  enigmatical  when  the  attempt  is  i 
made  to  translate  it  into  terms  other  than  musical.  Beethoven  is  said  by  Ries  to  1 
have  taken  the  theme  from  the  call  of  the  yellow-hammer  which  he  heard  during  1 
his  walks  in  the  parks  around  Vienna.  The  notes  of  the  bird  agree  in  rhythm  1 
if  not  in  interval  with  the  motto  of  the  symphony.  Schindler  states  that  Beethoven  [ 
said  of  it:  "Thus  destiny  knocks  at  the  door."  There  is  no  more  reason  to  dis-  1 
believe  that  Beethoven  made  this  passing  remark  than  there  is  to  believe  that  it  I 
was  more  than  a  conversational  fancy.    It  was  a  habit  with  him  to  seize  upon  | 


some  trenchant  fragment,  derive  the  most  unexpected  meanings  from  it,  and  rear 
mighty  structures  of  sound  upon  its  latent  resources. 

His  creative  spirit  dwelt  in  a  sphere  of  pure  music  where  non-musical  ideas 
simply  did  not  exist.  We  may  be  certain  that  whatever  was  the  origin  of  these 
famous  four  notes,  their  evolution  in  this  symphony  was  conditioned  by  their 
musical  qualities  alone.  A  glance  at  Beethoven's  sketch  books  will  show  them  as 
he  first  set  them  down  in  a  series  of  figures  as  dry  as  the  moldy  sheets  that 
still  bear  them.  Further  sketches,  with  rhythm  and  interval  in  final  form,  show 
the  composer  struggling  to  beat  them  into  fertile  shapes  from  which  they  might 
take  flight  and  generate  a  symphony. 


Serge  Koussevitzky,  Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-seventh  Season,  1 947-1 948] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 

Gaston  Elcus 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 

Paul  Cherkassky 
Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Joseph  Leibovid 
Einar  Hansen 
Daniel  Eisler 
Norman  Carol 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Federovsky 
Harry  Dickson 
Minot  Beale 
Frank  Zecchino 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sord© 
Melvin  BTyant 
John  Murray 

Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Henri  Erkelens 

Saverio  Messina 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Hubert  Sauvlet 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Greenberg 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

Henry  Freeman 
John  Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 
Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
Emil  Kornsand 
George  Humphrey 
Louis  Artieres 
Charles  Van  Wynbergen 
Hans  Werner 

Jerome  Lipson 
Siegfried  Gerhardt 

Violoncellos 

Jean  Bedetti 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 


Flutes 
Georges  Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

John  Holmes 
Jean  Devergie 
Joseph  Lukatsky 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Victor  Polatschek 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Ralph  Masters 

Contra-Bassoon 
Boaz  Piller 

Horns 
Willem  Valkenier 
James  Stagliano 
Principals 

Walter  Macdonald 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 
Harry  Shapiro 
William  Gebhardt 

Trumpets 
Georges  Mager 
Roger  Voisin 
Principals 

Marcel  Lafosse 
Harry  Herforth 
Rene  Voisin 

Trombones 
Jacob  Raichman 
Lucien  Hansotte 
John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
El  ford  Caughey 

Timpani 
Roman  Szulc 

Max  Polster 

Percussion 
Simon  Sternburg 
Charles  Smith 
Emil  Arcieri 

Piano 
Lukas  Foss 

Librarian 
Leslie  Rogers 
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COMING  EVENTS 


ORCHESTRA     HALL 


MARYLA  JONAS 

Pianist 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  AT  8:15  P.M. 
Tickets  Now:  $3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80,  $1.20 


NATHAN  MILSTEIN 

Violinist 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  AT  3:30  P.M. 
Tickets  Now:  $3.60,  $3.00,  $1.20 


LOTTE  LEHMANN 

in  a 

Song  Cycle  of  Three  Recitals 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  23;   FRIDAY  EVE., 

FEBRUARY  6;  SATURDAY  EVE.,  MARCH  13 

These  will  be  Mme.  Lehmann's  only  Chicago  appearances 

this  season. 

Prices  for  the  entire  cycle: 

Main  Floor,  $7.80;  First  9  rows  of  balcony,  $6.30; 

Remainder  of  balcony,  $4.80;  Gallery,  $2.75 

(Tax  included) 


'PHONE  INFORMATION:  RANDOLPH  6933 
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Orchestra  Hall,  Chicago 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


SECOND  CONCERT 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  7,  at  3:30  o'clock 


Program 


Mozart Divertimento  in  B-flat  major,  for  Strings  and 

Two  Horns  (Koechel  No.  287) 
Allegro 

Theme  with  Variations;  Andante  grazioso 
Adagio 
Minuet 
Andante;  Allegro  molto 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 
Lever  du  Jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse   G£n6rale 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.    Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  will  be  broadcast  (9:30  —  10:30) 
on   the  network  of  the  American   Broadcasting  Company. 
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DIVERTIMENTO  IN  B-FLAT  (Koechel  No.  287) 

(For  strings  and  two  horns) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  Divertimento  was  composed  in  177^  and  performed  in  Munich  in  the  same 
year,  Mozart  taking  the  first  violin  part.  The  Divertimento  is  written  for  string 
quartet  with  two  horns,  the  first  violin  being  a  true  solo  part.  The  four  string 
parts  are  here  taken  by  a  string  orchestra. 

Mozart's  contemporaries  expected  from  him,  as  from  any  musician 
of  high  standing,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in  deft  music,  which 
could  be  ordered  at  will  by  the  prosperous  citizens,  for  their  enter- 
tainments. The  "Unterhaltungsmusik"  would  grace  the  festivities  at  a 
wedding,  or  offer  pleasing  interludes  to  the  good  wine  and  conversa- 
tion at  table.  It  might  help  celebrate  the  "name  day"  of  some  promi- 
nent personage,  with  perhaps  a  serenade  in  a  garden  where  a  small 
group  of  wind  players,  with  "Nachtmusik"  composed  for  the  occasion, 
would  make  an  evening  party  quite  charming.  Divertimenti,  serenades, 
cassations,  Mozart  provided  on  the  shortest  notice  (Koechel's  cata- 
logue lists  thirty-three  of  theni  as  surviving) .  A  standing  wonder  of 
Mozart's  genius  was  that  he  often  gave  something  infinitely  better 
than  was  asked  of  him— that  he  now  and  then  squandered  on  these 
frequent  and  passing  gayeties  some' of  his  truly  precious  and  undying 
musical  thoughts. 

This  product  of  Mozart's  twenty-first  year  has  been  singled  out  by 
de  Wyzewa  and  de  Saint-Foix  in  their  sometimes  ardent  but  always 
minutely  considered  study  of  the  younger  Mozart:  "the  work  through- 
out seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  exquisite  masterpieces  of  Mozart,  an 
incomparable  intermingling  of  the  life  and  young  passion  of  the 
Mozart  of  1776,  already  showing  a  vastly  superior  command  in  the 
musical  handling." 

Mozart  wrote  two  divertimenti  at  this  time  for  the  Countess  Antonie 
Lodron,  a  high-born  Salzburger,  whose  two  daughters  came  under  his 
eye  for  musical  instruction.*  Both  suites  were  written  for  string  quartet 
with  two  horns.  The  first  (K.  247)  was  written  for  the  Countess's 
birthday,  June,  1776.  The  one  in  B-flat  is  attributed  by  Jahn  to  June, 
1777,  but  Koechel's  catalogue  explains  that  the  date  having  been  cut 
from  the  manuscript  score,  the  editor  Andre  remembered  having  read 
the  inscription  "February,  1777."  The  two  divertimenti  are  referred 
to  by  Mozart  and  his  father  in  their  letters  as  " 'cassation!."  Mozart  re- 
lates that  he  played  the  first  violin  part  in  a  performance  of  the 
B-flat  Divertimento  in  Munich  in  1777,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
he  wrote  this  unusually  elaborate  part  with  such  a  performance  in 
mind.  He  writes  that  he  played  it  "as  if  he  were  the  first  violinist  in 
Europe,"  and  in  such  a  way  that  "everyone  stared." 

It  was  apparently  customary  to  combine  strings  and  horns  in  such 
a  piece,  and  Mozart's  ingenuity  was  called  upon  to  draw  variety  in 
color  from  his  horns,  while  not  hampering  the  freer  and  nimbler  pro- 
gression of  the  string  parts.  Both  pieces  are  commended  by  Otto  Jahn 
as  "finished  works  of  the  genuine  Mozart  type." 


*  The  concerto  for  three  pianofortes    (K.  242),  was  written  for  the  Countess  Lodron  and  her 
two  daughters. 
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It's  Worth  Ten  Dollars . . . 

even  if  you  never  use,  it 

It's  our  Family  Liability  Insurance  Policy.  Costs  only  $10.00 
a  year . . .  but  covers  your  financial  responsibility  for  practically 
every  type  of  accident,  other  than  automobile,  caused  by  any 
member  of  your  family,  even  including  your  pets. 

Suppose  you  are  never  faced  with  damage  suits  resulting 
from  such  accidents,  isn't  it  worth  $10.00  a  year  to  have  such 
a  policy  and  be  free  from  worry  over  financial  losses  ? 

Ask  your  Employers'  Group  agent  to  give  you  this  protec- 
tion today. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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"Both  have  six  elaborately  worked-out  movements,*  and  abound  in 
grace  and  fertility  of  invention,  and  in  skilful  harmonic  treatment. 
The  style  is  that  of  a  true  quartet,  that  is,  the  instruments  have  each 
their  independent  part,  but  the  first  violin,  as  a  solo  part,  is  markedly 
predominant.  In  the  second  divertimento,  in  B-flat  major,  which  is 
grand  in  design  and  composition,  the  first  violin  is  treated  as  a  solo 
instrument  throughout,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  bravura,  the  re- 
maining instruments  co-operating  in  such  a  way  as  to  display  the  crea- 
tive spirit  of  an  artist  in  every  detail,  however  delicate  or  subordinate. 
In  the  very  first  thematically  elaborated  passage  the  solo  passages  for 
the  violin  occur,  which  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  second  part  to 
elaborate.  The  second  movement  is  an  air  with  variations,  in  which 
all  the  instruments  take  part,  but  the  violin  more  prominently,  and 
with  more  of  executive  bravura  than  any  of  the  others.  This  is  most 
apparent  in  the  two  minuets,  but  it  is  very  decided  also  in  the  broadly 
conceived  adagio,  where  the  second  violin  and  tenor  are  muted,  th0 
violoncello  plays  pizzicato,  while  the  first  violin  leads  a  melody  richly 
adorned  with  figures  and  passages,  and  requiring  the  execution  of  a 
finished  performer.  The  use  of  muted  strings,  especially  in  slow  move) 
rnents,  was  very  frequent  at  that  time  in  accompaniments,  as  well  a$ 
in  symphonies  and  quartets,  and  was  intended  to  produce  variety  of 
tone-colouring;  the  violoncello  not  being  muted,  but  pizzicato^ 
afEorded  a  contrast  of  tone.  The  concluding  movement  is  introduced 
by  an  andante  with  a  recitative  for  the  first  violin,  not'  too  long,  and 
so  worked  out  that  the  whole  compass  of  the  instrument  is  charac- 
teristically displayed.  A  long  molto  allegro  follows  this  introduction, 
in  3-8  time,  which  keeps  the  violinist  in  constant  movement,  and  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  variety  of  his  technical  skill;  but 
the  movement  is  carefully  planned  and  composed,  due  consideration 
being  given  to  each  part  in  its  place.  The  recitative  recurs  at  the  end, 
followed  by  a  short  and  brilliant  conclusion.  The  tone  of  this  move- 
ment is  , not  as  cheerful  as  usual;  it  is  full  of  impulsive  haste  and 
cjiangeful  humour,  and  its  stronger  accent  betrays  a  certain  intensity, 

even  in  the  introductory  recitative." 
1  i 
I  The  Divertimento  in  B-flat  is  compared  by  de  Wyzewa  and  de  Saint- 

Foix  at  great  length  and  with  triumphant  results  to  a  divertimento  in 
the  same  key  for  string  quintet  by  none  other  than  Michael  Haydn. 
Michael,  younger  brother  of  Joseph  Haydn,  but  nevertheless  twice 
Mozart's  age  at  this  time,  was  long  a  resident  of  Salzburg,  and  was 
Ronzertmeister  to  the  Bishop  Sigismund.  The  string  quintet,  "cer- 
tainly composed  about  1776"  apparently  matches  Mozart's  Diverti- 
riiento  in  the  sequence  and  character  of  each  movement,  in  the  absence 
of  the  usual  minor  variation,  in  the  recitative  for  violin  in  the  finale. 
The  older  man  actually  leads  his  pupil  in  the  freedom  of  the  viola 
part,  and  it  may  be  assumed,  falls  far  behind  the  younger  in  musical 
elevation  and  sheer  esprit.  Michael  Haydn  is  to  be  thanked,  conclude 
the  writers,  for  giving  Mozart  the  impulse  to  supersede  the  easy 
"Galanterie"  of  the  Divertimento,  and  "unconsciously  to  approach  the 
noble  and  rich  field  of  classic  chamber  music." 


•The   first   of   the  two   minuets   is   omitted   in   this   performance. 

[copyrighted] 
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DAPHNIS  ET  CHLO£"  —  Ballet  in   One  Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 
Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  completed  in  1912*,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.   Karl   Muck  conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings.  A  wordless  mixed  chorus  is  written 
in  the  score,  but  is  optional  and  can  be  replaced  by  instruments. 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  "Daphnis 
et  Chloe"  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commis- 
sioned from  me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe: 
M.  Serge  de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time 
choreographer  of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was 
to  compose  a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than 
faithful  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough 
to  what  French  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined 
and  depicted. 

"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal 
plan  by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves 
a  symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

"Sketched  in  1907,  'Daphnis'  was  several  times  subjected  to  revision 
—notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  1907!  is  indeed  correct, 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed 
have  many  times  been  "remis  surle  metier,"  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before 
the  perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release 
it  for  dancing  and  for  printing. 


•  This  according  to  Serge  Lif ar,  who  was  a  dancer  in  the  Ballet  Russe  at  that  time  and 
who  states  that  "Daphnis  et  Chlo6"  was  not  put  on  in  1911,  "because  Ravel  was  not  yet 
ready.  At  last,  in  1912  he  sent  the  orchestral  score  to  Diaghileff." — "La  Revue  Muaicale," 
December.  1938. 

T  The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghileff's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in  1909 ;  1909,  and 
sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  in  which  Ravel  began  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"."  Roland-Manuel 
thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  "mistake  of  two  years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising, 
since  Roland-Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation.  In 
1907  Diaghileff  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for  a 
ballet  season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  "Daphnis  et 
Chloi"  were  purely  symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  piece  in  the  theatre. 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ. . . .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   ARTISTS    ARE 


J 
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Diaghileff,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel. 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  pro- 
duction. The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and 
costumes  was  L£on  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  at- 
tributable in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet 
Russe  at  the  time.  Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  prob- 
lem of  a  danced  presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient  Greece.  Nijinski, 
even  while  miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  accord- 
ing to  novel  ideas  of  his  own,  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  It  can  be 
well  imagined  that,  in  the  presentation  of  "Daphnis  et  Ghloe,"  Nijinski 
and  Fokine  found  it  hard  to  work  together.  One  can  further  surmise, 
from  Ravel's  later  allusion  to  "the  Greece  of  his  dreams,"  a  "late 
eighteenth  century"  Greece  would  not  have  contributed  toward  single* 
mindedness  in  the  rehearsals  of  "Daphnis."  Those  rehearsals  were 
many  and  extended  to  the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They 
took  place,  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps 
de  ballet  ran  afoul  of  the  5-4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out 
by  repeating  the  syllables  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff,'  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff'." 
When  the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness 
in  the  theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  a  sophist,  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury a.d.  It  is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  anc* 
final  union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of 
"Daphnis  and  Chloe"  to  appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by 
Amyot,  which  was  printed  in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was 
made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation  by  George  Thorn- 
ley  (1657)  *s  m  current  print.  Thornley  in  a  preface  "to  the  criticall 
reader,"  commends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and  pleasant  writer," 
and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetual  Oblation  to  Love;  An  Everlasting  Ana- 
thema, Sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs;  and,  A  Delightful  Possession 
even  for  all." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC,"  Op.  74 

By  Peter  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tam  tarn  and  strings. 

Talking  with  his  brother  Modeste  on  the  day  after  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the 
problem  of  a  title,  for  he  was  about  to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher. 
He  had  thought  of  calling  it  "A  Programme  Symphony"  and  had 
written  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  Davidoff,  of  this  intention,  adding, 
"This  programme  is  penetrated  by  subjective  sentiment.  .  .  .The 
programme  is  of  a  kind  which  remains  an  enigma  to  all  —  let  them 
guess  it  who  can."  And  he  said  to  Modeste  when  the  question  of  a 
title  was  under  discussion,  "What  does  'programme  symphony'  mean 
when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?"  In  other  words,  he  foresaw  that 
to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the  same  time  explain  nothing  and 
invite  from  every  side  a  question  which  he  could  not  answer.  He  ac- 
cepted Modeste's  suggestion  of  "Pathetique"  but  thought  better  of; 
it  after  the  score  had  been  shipped  to  Jurgenson,  and  wrote  his 
preference  for  the  number  and  nothing  else.  But  the  symphony  was 
published  as  the  "Pathetique";  Jurgenson  had  evidently  insisted  upon 
what  was  a  good  selling  title.  We  can  only  conclude  from  these  cir- 
cumstances that  there  was  some  sort  of  programme  in  Tchaikovsky's 
mind  but  that  the  "subjective"  sentiment  of  which  he  spoke  was  more 
than  he  could  explain.  Plainly,  too,  the  word  "Pathetique/'  while 
giving  the  general  character  of  the  music,  fell  short  of  conveying  the 
programme. 

Modeste's  title  "Pathetique"  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an 
apt  one,  because  the  symphony  has  all  the  habiliments  of  melan- 
choly —  the  stressing  of  the  minor  mood,  the  sinking  chromatic 
melodies,  the  poignant  dissonances,  the  exploration  of  the  darkest 
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depths  and  coloring  of  the  orchestra,  the  upsweeping  attack  upon  a 
theme,  the  outbursts  of  defiance.  But  these  are  not  mere  devices,  as 
Tchaikovsky  used  them.  If  they  were,  the  symphony  would  be  no 
better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre  music  in  the  affecting  style  then  being 
written.  They  were  externals  useful  to  his  expressive  purpose,  but 
no  more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm  which  is  the  outward  sign  of 
an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a  deeper  motivation  to  the  symphony 

—  a  motivation  which  is  eloquent  and  unmistakable  in  the  music 
itself  and  which  the  word  "Pathetique"  serves  only  vaguely  to  indicate. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melan- 
choly music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal 
troubles,  as  if  music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narra- 
tive arts,  a  structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The  symphony,  of  course, 
is  colored  by  the  character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mir- 
ror the  Tchaikovsky  one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic 
fears,  the  mental  and  physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have 
simply  nothing  to  do  with  musical  matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky 
were  pure  sensuous  delight,  his  salvation  when  life  threatened  to 
become  insupportable.  And  he  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  re- 
sort to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's  most  affecting  and  luxuriant 
expression.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to  periodical  depressions  and 
elations  (he  showed  every  sign  of  elation  while  at  work  upon  the 
symphony)  may  well  have  attuned  him  to  nostalgic  music  moods. 
But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his  time  certainly  had  a  good  deal 
more  to  do  with  it.  His  generation  revelled  in  the  depiction  of 
sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin  actually  moved 
Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most  dramatic  music.  But 
Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to  tears  —  as 
did  his  admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down.  "While  composing 
the  [sixth]  symphony  in  my  mind,"  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to  his 
nephew,  "I  frequently  shed  tears." 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the 
"Pathetique"  must  have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost 
nature  of  its  composer.  But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's 
emotional  nature,  conditioned  by  his  experience,  is  transformed  into 
the  realm  of  tone  patterns  is  a  process  too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived, 
and  it  will  be  understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchaikov- 
sky, addicted  like  other  Russians  to  self-examination,  sometimes  tried 
to  explain  his  deeper  feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music, 
but  invariably  he  found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high- 
sounding  but  inadequate  generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  him- 
self of  "insincerity";  perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing 
to  cover  his  own  vague  understanding.  Only  his  music  was  "sincere" 

—  that  is,  when  he  was  at  his  best  and  satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the 
''Pathetique."  He  wrote  to  Davidoff,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the 
symphony,  "I  certainly  regard  it  as  quite  the  best  —  and  especially 
the  most  sincere  —  of  all  my  works.  I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any 
one  of  my  musical  offspring  before."  Here  is  a  case  where  the  artist 
can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot;  more  clearly  even  than 
he  consciously  knows  himself. 

The  final  impression  of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  when  it  is  listened 
to  without  preconceptions  is  anything  but  pessimistic.  The  first  move- 
ment and  the  last,  which  are  the  key  movements  of  the  symphony, 
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are  very  similar  in  plan.  The  duality  in  each  case  consists  of  a  spare 
and  desolate  theme  and  another  of  sorrowful  cast  which  is  neverthe- 
less calm  and  assuaging.  Each  theme  is  developed  independently  in 
separate  alternating  sections,  each  working  up  into  an  agitated  form. 
But  the  second  theme  has  always  the  final  answer.  Each  movement 
ends  gently  with  a  gradual  and  peaceful  subsidence. 

The  bassoon  softly  sets  forth  the  first  theme,  Adagio,  in  rising 
sequences  accentuating  the  minor.  The  violas  carry  it  down  again 
into  the  depths,  and  after  a  suspensive  pause  the  theme  becomes 
vigorous  and  rhythmic  in  an  Allegro  non  troppo  as  it  is  developed 
stormily  over  a  constant  agitation  of  string  figures.  The  figure 
melts  away  and  after  another  pause  the  second  theme,  tranquil 
and  singing  in  a  clear  D  major,  spreads  its  consolation.  "Tenera- 
mente,  molto  cantabile,  con  espansione,"  reads  the  direction  over  it. 
The  theme  is  developed  over  a  springy  rhythm  in  the  strings  and 
then,  in  an  Andante  episode,  is  sung  without  mutes  and  passion- 
ately, the  violins  sweeping  up  to  attack  the  note  at  its  peak.  This 
theme  dies  away  in  another  long  descent  into  the  depths  of  the  bas- 
soon. And  now  the  first  theme  returns  in  its  agitated  rhythmic  form 
and  works  up  at  length  to  violent  and  frenzied  utterance.  Another 
tense  pause  (these  pauses  are  very  characteristic  of  this  dramatic 
symphony)  and  the  second  theme  returns,  in  a  passionate  outpour- 
ing from  the  violins.  Its  message  is  conclusive,  and  at  last  passion  is 
dispersed  as  the  strings  give  out  soft  descending  pizzicato  scales  of 
B  major.  The  strife  of  this  movement,  with  its  questionings  and  its 
outbreaks,  is  at  last  resolved. 

The  second  movement,  an  Allegro  con  grazia  in  5/4  rhythm  through- 
out, has  relics  of  the  traditional  scherzo  in  its  repeats,  trio  and  da 
capo,  but  there  is  nothing  scherzo-like  in  its  mood.  It  moves  at  a 
steady,  even  pace,  gracefully  melodic,  a  foil  to  the  great  variety  of 
tempo  and  the  extreme  contrasts  of  the  movement  before.  The  main 
section  offers  a  relief  from  melancholy,  and  only  the  trio,  with  its 
constant  descent  and  its  reiteration  pi  drumbeats,  throws  a  light 
cloud  over  the  whole.  Here  there  is  another  verbal  clue:  "Sweetly  and 
softly"    ("Con  dolcezza  e  flebile") . 
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After  the  placidity  of  this  movement,  the  third  bursts  upon  the 
scene  with  shattering  effect.  It  seems  to  pick  up  the  fitful  storminess 
of  the  first  movement  and  gather  it  up  into  a  steady  frenzy.  Again 
the  strings  keep  up  a  constant  agitation  as  the  brass  strides  through 
fragments  of  a  martial  theme.  Pomp  is  here,  with  clashing  cymbals. 
But  when  with  a  final  abrupt  outburst  the  movement  has  ended,  the 
frenzies  of  defiance   (if  such  it  is)   are  completely  spent. 

Again  the  complete  contrast  of  a  dark  lamentation  in  the  strings, 
as  the  last  movement  begins.  With  its  melodic  descent,  its  dissonant 
chords,  the  symphony  here  reaches  its  darkest  moments.  Then  comes 
the  answering  theme  in  a  gentle  and  luminous  D  major.  "Con  lenezza 
e  devozione"  the  composer  directs,  lest  we  miss  its  character  of  "gen- 
tleness and  devotion."  The  theme  is  sung  by  the  strings  over  soft  pul- 
sations from  the  horns.  The  anguished  opening  theme  returns  in  more 
impassioned  voice  than  before.  But  when  this  voice  has  lapsed  into 
silence  in  the  dramatic  way  which  by  this  time  has  become  inevitable, 
there  comes  a  chain  of  soft  trombone  chords  that  might  well  have 
been  labelled  "con  devozione,"  and  once  more  there  is  heard  the  quiet 
descending  scale  theme  by  the  muted  strings.  Now  passion  is  gone  as 
well  as  violence,  as  the  melody  descends  into  the  deepest  register  of 
the  'cellos  and  melts  into  silence.  If  the  composer  ends  darkly,  he  is  at 
least  at  peace  with  himself.  Resignation  is  a  strange  word  to  use  for 
Tchaikovsky,  but  it  seems  to  fit  here. 


Mankind's  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  sym- 
phony, which  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  observe, 
was  circumstantially  combated  by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were 
careful  to  account  for  each  of  Tchaikovsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893. 
There  are  quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while  he  was  at  work 
upon  the  symphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always 
in  a  tone  of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him 
shortly  before  the  performance  of  his  symphony;  Modeste  was  with 
him  until  the  end.  Both  say  that  he  was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death 
was  mentioned  in  the  natural  course  of  conversation  at  the  funeral  of 
his  friend  Zvierev  in  October.  Zvierev,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of  sev- 
eral friends  who  had  died  in  close  succession.  Tchaikovsky  talked  freely 
with  Kashkin  at  this  time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next 
to  go?  "I  told  Peter,"  wrote  Kashkin,  "that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He 
disputed  the  likelihood,  yet  added  that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and 
happy."  And  from  Modeste:  "A  few  years  ago  one  such  grief  would 
have  affected  Tchaikovsky  more  keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together 
seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture."  And  elsewhere:  "From  the  time  of  his 
return  from  England  (in  June)  until  the  end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky 
was  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  at  any  period  in  his  existence." 

Modeste  follows  the  last  days  of  his  life,  day  by  day.  On  November 
1st,  he  went  to  the  theatre  with  friends,  was  "in  perfect  health." 
Tchaikovsky  laughed  at  Warlamov's  distaste  for  spiritualism  and  pre- 
occupation with  death,  and  said:  "  'There  is  still  time  enough  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  this  detestable  snub-nosed  one.  At  any  rate,  he 
will  not  have  us  soon.  I  know  that  I  shall  live  for  a  long  time.'  —  When 
we  walked  home  about  2  a.m.,  Peter  was  well  in  body  and  mind."  It 
was  at  luncheon  that  day  (November  3)  that  Tchaikovsky  drank  a  glass 
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of  water  that  had  not  been  boiled,  and  laughed  at  his  friend's  fear  of 
cholera.  But  the  disease  had  seized  him  that  night,  and  Peter  said  to 
his  brother:  "I  think  this  is  death.  Good-by,  Modi."  Shortly  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  6, 
Tchaikovsky,  delirious,  talked  reproachfully  of  Mme.  von  Meek,  whose 
friendship  with  him  had  ended  in  a  break,  hurt  feelings  and  cruel  mis- 
understanding. Modes te  will  admit  no  deliberate  intent  in  his  death, 
but  there  are  those  who  believe  that  he  drank  the  glass  of  germ-infested 
water  because  life  had  become  intolerable  to  him;  who  claim  that  his 
'  cheerfulness  was  assumed  to  conceal  his  darker  feelings  from  those 
about  him.  Still,  the  testimony  of  Modeste  must  be  given  great  weight. 
No  one  was  so  close  to  Peter  at  this  time.  Peter,  as  open-natured  as  a 
child,  never  in  his  letters  withheld  from  his  intimate  friends,  least  of 
all  from  his  cherished  "Modi,"  his  spells  of  woeful  depression,  and  the 
faithfulness  with  which  Modeste  records  his  brother's  weaknesses  in- 
spires confidence.* 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  about  Tchaikovsky's  death,  to 
attempt  to  connect  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  any  brooding  intentions 
of  death  is  to  go  against  the  abundant  evidence  of  Modeste.  "The  year 
of  1893  opened  with  a  period  of  serene  content,  for  which  the  creation 
of  his  Sixth,  or  so-called  'Pathetic'  Symphony  is  mainly  accountable. 
The  composition  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of  exorcism, 
whereby  he  cast  out  all  the  dark  spirits  which  had  possessed  him  in  the 
preceding  years."  And  Modeste  goes  on  to  describe  a  year  peaceful  in 
creation,  of  which  there  are  cheerful  bulletins  of  progress  to  his  nephew 
Davidov,  to  Kashkin,  to  his  publisher  Jurgenson,  or  to  his  brother.  The 
only  cloud  in  his  content  was  the  temporary  homesickness  of  his  jour- 
ney to  England  —  a  mood  which  invariably  descended  on  him  when  he 
was  away  from  home  and  among  strangers.  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  may 
have  been  a  more  acute  psychologist  than  some  of  our  moderns  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  as  a  "casting  out  of  the  dark  spirits 
that  had  possessed  him." 

Wherefore  the  symphony  remains  what  its  maker  intended  it  to  be, 
so  far  as  posterity  was  concerned  —  an  "enigma."  From  various  inter- 
pretations, each  of  which  must  remain  nothing  more  than  a  single 
personal  guess,  let  us  quote  that  of  Kashkin,  who  found  in  it  something 
far  more  than  a  presentiment  of  its  composer's  approaching  end.  "It 
seems  more  reasonable,"  he  wrote,  "to  interpret  the  overwhelming 
energy  of  the  third  movement  and  the  abysmal  sorrow  of  the  finale  in 
the  broader  light  of  a  national  or  historical  significance  rather  than  to 
narrow  them  to  the  expression  of  an  individual  experience.  If  the  last 
movement  is  intended  to  be  predictive,  it  is  surely  of  things  vaster  and 
issues  more  fatal  than  are  contained  in  a  mere  personal  apprehension 
of  death.  It  speaks  rather  of  a  'lamentation  large  et  souff ranee  incon- 
nue/  and  seems  to  set  the  seal  of  finality  on  all  human  hopes.  Even  if 
we  eliminate  the  purely  subjective  interest,  this  autumnal  inspiration  of 
Tchaikovsky,  in  which  we  hear  'the  ground  whirl  of  the  perished  leaves 
of  hope/  still  remains  the  most  profoundly  stirring  of  his  works." 

♦What  inner  agonies  of  spirit  preceded,  and,  it  is  said,  resulted  in  his  unhappy  marriage, 
Modeste  has  not  glossed  over  or  tried  to  hide.  If  his  passing  allusion  to  them  was  slight 
and  unparticularized,  the  decencies  of  the  period  and  the  near  memory  of  his  brother  more 
than  exonerated  him. 
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Hill  Auditorium  [University  of  Michigan]   Ann  Arbor 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


MONDAY  EVENING,  December  8,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


Mozart Divertimento  in  B-flat  major,  for  Strings  and 

Two  Horns   (Koechel  No.  287) 
Allegro 

Theme  with  Variations;  Andante  grazioso 
Adagio 
Minuet 
Andante;  Allegro  molto 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 
Lever  du  Jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse   Generate 

INTERMISSION 

Berlioz "Harold  in  Italy":   Symphony  in  Four 

Movements,  with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

I.    Harold  in  the  Mountains,  Scenes  of  Melancholy,  Happiness  and  Joy 
(Adagio;    Allegro) 
II.    March  of  Pilgrims  Singing  Their  Evening  Hymn 
(Allegretto) 

III.  Serenade  of  a  Mountaineer  of  the  Abruzzi  to  his  Mistress 

(Allegro  assai;  Allegretto) 

IV.  Orgy  of  Brigands;  Recollections  of  the  Preceding  Scenes 

(Allegro  frenetico) 

SOLOIST 

JOSEPH  de  PASQUALE 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  will  be  broadcast   (9:30  —  10:30) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company. 

The  Orchestra  publishes  a  Radio  Bulletin,  with  advance  programs  and  descriptive 

notes  by  John  N.   Burk.  Subscription  until  next  August,  $1.00    (Address  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass.) 
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DIVERTIMENTO  IN  B-FLAT   (Koechel  No.  287) 
(For  strings  and  two  horns) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  Divertimento  was  composed  in  1777  and  performed  in  Munich  in  the  same 
year,  Mozart  taking  the  first  violin  part.  The  Divertimento  is  written  for  string 
quartet  with  two  horns,  the  first  violin  being  a  true  solo  part.  The  four  string 
parts  are  here  taken  by  a  string  orchestra. 

Mozart's  contemporaries  expected  from  him,  as  from  any  musician 
of  high  standing,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in  deft  music,  which 
could  be  ordered  at  will  by  the  prosperous  citizens,  for  their  enter- 
tainments. The  "Unterhaltungsmusik"  would  grace  the  festivities  at  a 
wedding,  or  offer  pleasing  interludes  to  the  good  wine  and  conversa- 
tion at  table.  It  might  help  celebrate  the  "name  day"  of  some  promi- 
nent personage,  with  perhaps  a  serenade  in  a  garden  where  a  small 
group  of  wind  players,  with  "Nachtmusik"  composed  for  the  occasion, 
would  make  an  evening  party  quite  charming.  Divertimenti,  serenades, 
cassations,  Mozart  provided  on  the  shortest  notice  (Koechel's  cata- 
logue lists  thirty-three  of  them  as  surviving) .  A  standing  wonder  of 
Mozart's  genius  was  that  he  often  gave  something  infinitely  better 
than  was  asked  of  him— that  he  now  and  then  squandered  on  these 
frequent  and  passing  gayeties  some  of  his  truly  precious  and  undying 
musical  thoughts. 

This  product  of  Mozart's  twenty-first  year  has  been  singled  out  by 
de  Wyzewa  and  de  Saint-Foix  in  their  sometimes  ardent  but  always 
minutely  considered  study  of  the  younger  Mozart:  "the  work  through- 
out seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  exquisite  masterpieces  of  Mozart,  an 
incomparable  intermingling  of  the  life  and  young  passion  of  the 
Mozart  of  1776,  already  showing  a  vastly  superior  command  in  the 
musical  handling." 

Mozart  wrote  two  divertimenti  at  this  time  for  the  Countess  Antonie 
Lodron,  a  high-born  Salzburger,  whose  two  daughters  came  under  his 
eye  for  musical  instruction.*  Both  suites  were  written  for  string  quartet 
with  two  horns.  The  first  (K.  247)  was  written  for  the  Countess's 
birthday,  June,  1776.  The  one  in  B-flat  is  attributed  by  Jahn  to  June, 
1777,  but  Koechel's  catalogue  explains  that  the  date  having  been  cut 
from  the  manuscript  score,  the  editor  Andre  remembered  having  read 
the  inscription  "February,  1777."  The  two  divertimenti  are  referred 
to  by  Mozart  and  his  father  in  their  letters  as  "cassationi."  Mozart  re- 


*  The  concerto  for  three  pianofortes   (K.  242),  was  written  for  the  Countess  Lodron  and  her 
two  daughters. 
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It's  Worth  Ten  Dollars .  • . 

even  if  you  never  use  it 

It's  our  Family  Liability  Insurance  Policy.  Costs  only  $10.00 
a  year  . . .  but  covers  your  financial  responsibility  for  practically 
every  type  of  accident,  other  than  automobile,  caused  by  any 
member  of  your  family,  even  including  your  pets. 

Suppose  you  are  never  faced  with,  damage  suits  resulting 
from  such  accidents,  isn't  it  worth  $10.00  a  year  to  have  such 
a  policy  and  be  free  from  worry  over  financial  losses? 

Ask  your  Employers'  Group  agent  to  give  you  this  protec- 
tion today. 


THE    EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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lates  that  he  played  the  first  violin  part  in  a  performance  of  the 
B-flat  Divertimento  in  Munich  in  1777,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
he  wrote  this  unusually  elaborate  part  with  such  a  performance  in 
mind.  He  writes  that  he  played  it  "as  if  he  were  the  first  violinist  in 
Europe,"  and  in  such  a  way  that  "everyone  stared." 

It  was  apparently  customary  to  combine  strings  and  horns  in  such 
a  piece,  and  Mozart's  ingenuity  was  called  upon  to  draw  variety  in 
color  from  his  horns,  while  not  hampering  the  freer  and  nimbler  pro- 
gression of  the  string  parts.  Both  pieces  are  commended  by  Otto  Jahn 
as  "finished  works  of  the  genuine  Mozart  type." 

"Both  have  six  elaborately  worked-out  movements,*  and  abound  in 
grace  and  fertility  of  invention,  and  in  skilful  harmonic  treatment. 
The  style  is  that  of  a  true  quartet,  that  is,  the  instruments  have  each 
their  independent  part,  but  the  first  violin,  as  a  solo  part,  is  markedly 
predominant.  In  the  second  divertimento,  in  B-flat  major,  which  is 
grand  in  design  and  composition,  the  first  violin  is  treated  as  a  solo 
instrument  throughout,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  bravura,  the  re- 
maining instruments  co-operating  in  such  a  way  as  to  display  the  crea- 
tive spirit  of  an  artist  in  every  detail,  however  delicate  or  subordinate. 
In  the  very  first  thematically  elaborated  passage  the  solo  passages  for 
the  violin  occur,  which  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  second  part  to 
elaborate.  The  second  movement  is  an  air  with  variations,  in  which 
all  the  instruments  take  part,  but  the  violin  more  prominently,  and 
with  more  of  executive  bravura  than  any  of  the  others.  This  is  most 
apparent  in  the  two  minuets,  but  it  is  very  decided  also  in  the  broadly 
conceived  adagio,  where  the  second  violin  and  tenor  are  muted,  the 
violoncello  plays  pizzicato,  while  the  first  violin  leads  a  melody  richly 
adorned  with  figures  and  passages,  and  requiring  the  execution  of  a 
finished  performer.  The  use  of  muted  strings,  especially  in  slow  move- 
ments, was  very  frequent  at  that  time  in  accompaniments,  as  well  as 
in  symphonies  and  quartets,  and  was  intended  to  produce  variety  of 
tone-colouring;  the  violoncello  not  being  muted,  but  pizzicato, 
afforded  a  contrast  of  tone.  The  concluding  movement  is  introduced 
by  an  andante  with  a  recitative  for  the  first  violin,  not  too  long,  and 
so  worked  out  that  the  whole  compass  of  the  instrument  is  charac- 
teristically displayed.  A  long  molto  allegro  follows  this  introduction, 
in  3-8  time,  which  keeps  the  violinist  in  constant  movement,  and  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  variety  of  his  technical  skill;  but 
the  movement  is  carefully  planned  and  composed,  due  consideration 
being  given  to  each  part  in  its  place.  The  recitative  recurs  at  the  end, 
followed  by  a  short  and  brilliant  conclusion.  The  tone  of  this  move- 
ment is  not  as  cheerful  as  usual;  it  is  full  of  impulsive  haste  and 
changeful  humour,  and  its  stronger  accent  betrays  a  certain  intensity, 
even  in  the  introductory  recitative." 

The  Divertimento  in  B-flat  is  compared  by  de  Wyzewa  and  de  Saint- 
Foix  at  great  length  and  with  triumphant  results  to  a  divertimento  in 
the  same  key  for  string  quintet  by  none  other  than  Michael  Haydn. 
Michael,  younger  brother  of  Joseph  Haydn,  but  nevertheless  twice 


*  The   first   of   the   two   minuets   is    omitted  in   this    performance. 
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Mozart's  age  at  this  time,  was  long  a  resident  of  Salzburg,  and  was 
Konzertmeister  to  the  Bishop  Sigismund.  The  string  quintet,  "cer- 
tainly composed  about  1776"  apparently  matches  Mozart's  Diverti- 
mento in  the  sequence  and  character  of  each  movement,  in  the  absence 
of  the  usual  minor  variation,  in  the  recitative  for  violin  in  the  finale. 
The  older  man  actually  leads  his  pupil  in  the  freedom  of  the  viola 
part,  and  it  may  be  assumed,  falls  far  behind  the  younger  in  musical 
elevation  and  sheer  esprit.  Michael  Haydn  is  to  be  thanked,  conclude 
the  writers,  for  giving  Mozart  the  impulse  to  supersede  the  easy 
" 'Galanterie"  of  the  Divertimento,  and  "unconsciously  to  approach  the 
noble  and  rich  field  of  classic  chamber  music." 

[copyrighted] 


DAPHNIS  ET   CHLOt"  -  Ballet  in   One  Act  -   Orchestral 

Fragments 
Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  completed  in  1912*,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.   Karl   Muck   conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings.  A  wordless  mixed  chorus  is  written 
in  the  score,  but  is  optional  and  can  be  replaced  by  instruments. 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  "Daphnis 
et  Chloe"  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commis- 
sioned from  me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe: 
M.  Serge  de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at4  that  time 


*  This  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  who  was  a  dancer  in  the  Ballet  Russe  at  that  time  and 
who  states  that  "Daphnis  et  Chloff'  was  not  put  on  in  1911,  "because  Ravel  was  not  yet 
ready.  At  last,  in  1912  he  sent  the  orchestral  score  to  Diaghileff." — "La  Revue  Musicale," 
December,  1938. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  Dean 

New  appointments  for  1947-1948: 

Richard  Burgin,  Violin  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Chorus 

Willis  W.  Fay,  Pianoforte  Walter  Piston,  Composition  Seminar 

Ernst  Possony,  Voice  and  Opera  Felix  Wolfes,  Repertoire   (coaching) 

For  further  information,  apply  to   the  Dean 

290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ. . . .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   ARTISTS    ARE    ON 
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choreographer  of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was 
to  compose  a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than 
faithful  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough 
to  what  French  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined 
and  depicted. 

"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal 
plan  by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves 
a  symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

"Sketched  in  1907,  'Daphnis'  was  several  times  subjected  to  revision 
—notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  1907!  is  indeed  correct, 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed 
have  many  times  been  "remis  surle metier/'  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before 
the  perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release 
it  for  dancing  and  for  printing. 

Diaghileff,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel. 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  pro- 
duction. The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and 
costumes  was  Leon  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  at- 
tributable in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet 
Russe  at  the  time.  Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  prob- 
lem of  a  danced  presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient  Greece.  Nijinski, 
even  while  miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  accord- 
ing to  novel  ideas  of  his  own,  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune"  It  can  be 
well  imagined  that,  in  the  presentation  of  "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Nijinski 
and  Fokine  found  it  hard  to  work  together.  One  can  further  surmise, 
from  Ravel's  later  allusion  to  "the  Greece  of  his  dreams,"  a  "late 
eighteenth  century"  Greece  would  not  have  contributed  toward  single 
mindedness  in  the  rehearsals  of  "Daphnis."  Those  rehearsals  were 
many  and  extended  to  the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They 
took  place,  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps 
de  ballet  ran  afoul  of  the  5-4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out 
by  repeating  the  syllables  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff,'  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leffY' 
When  the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness 


t  The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghileff's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in  1909 ;  1909,  and 
sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  in  which  Ravel  began  "Daphnis  et  Chloe."  Roland-Manuel 
thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  "mistake  of  two  years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising, 
since  Roland-Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation.  In 
1907  Diaghileff  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for  a 
ballet  season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  "Daphnis  et 
Chlo6"  were  purely  symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  piece  in  the  theatre. 
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in  the  theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  a  sophist,  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury a.d.  It  is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  anc! 
final  union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of 
"Daphnis  and  Chloe"  to  appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by 
Amyot,  which  was  printed  in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was 
made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation  by  George  Thorn- 
ley  (1657)  is  in  current  print.  Thornley  in  a  preface  "to  the  criticall 
reader,"  commends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and  pleasant  writer," 
and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetual  Oblation  to  Love;  An  Everlasting  Ana- 
thema, Sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs;  and,  A  Delightful  Possession 
even  for  all." 

The  Second  Suite  is  thus  identified  with  the  ballet: 

No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the 
rocks.  Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little  the 
day  dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock. 
Another  shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis 
and  Chlo£.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for 
Chlo6.  She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each 
other's  arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chlo£'s  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic  vision; 
the  intervention  of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  that 
Pan  saved  O1I06,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph  Syrinx,  whom  the  god  loved. 

"Daphnis  and  Chlo6  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates  the 
young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and  declares 
his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  insistent.  She 
disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks,  fashions  a  flute, 
and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chlo6  comes  out  and  imitates  by  her  dance  the 
accents  of  the  flute. 

"The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chlo6  falls  into 
the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep  his 
fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their  tam- 
bourines. Daphnis  and  Chlo£  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come  on 
the  stage. 

"Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  ChloeV' 
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"HAROLD  IN  ITALY,"  Symphony  in  four  movements  with 

Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre  (Isere)  ,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


"Harold  en  Italie,  Symphonie  en  IV  parties  avec  un  alto  principal,  Op.  16,"  was 
composed  in  1834.  It  had  its  first  performance  at  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  Paris,  November  23,  1834.  Narcisse  Girard  conducted  at  this  per- 
formance, and  Chretien  Urhan  took  the  part  for  viola.  It  was  repeated  at  another 
concert  in  Paris  on  December  14.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at 
a  concert  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  May  9,  1863,  when 
E.  Mollenhauer  was  the  soloist.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  again  by 
Theodore  Thomas,  October  28,  1874,  Charles  Baetens,  soloist. 

The  orchestration  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-d-pistons,  three 
trombones  and  tuba  (or  ophicleide) ,  timpani,  tambourines,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp 
and  strings.  There  is  an  indication  in  the  score  that  the  solo  player  "should  be 
placed  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  near  the  audience  and  removed  from  the  orchestra." 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Humbert  Ferrand. 

Berlioz  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that  his  intention  in  composing  his 
"Harold  in  Italy"  was  "to  write  for  the  orchestra  a  series  of 
scenes  in  which  the  solo  viola  should  figure  as  a  more  or  less  active 
personage  of  constantly  preserved  individuality;  I  wished  to  put  the 
viola  in  the  midst  of  poetic  recollections  left  me  by  my  wanderings 
in  the  Abruzzi,  and  make  it  a  sort  of  melancholy  dreamer,  after  the 
manner  of  Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Hence  the  title,  'Harold  en  Italie.' 
As  in  the  'Symphonie  Fantastique/  a  chief  theme  (the  first  song  of 
the  viola)  reappears  throughout  the  work;  but  there  is  this  difference: 
the  theme  of  the  'Symphonie  Fantastique/  the  'fixed  idea,'  interposes 
itself  persistently  as  an  episodic  and  passionate  thought  in  the  midst 
of  scenes  which  are  foreign  to  it  and  modifies  them;  while  the  song 
of  Harold  is  added  to  other  songs  of  the  orchestra  with  which  it  is 
contrasted  both  in  movement  and  character  and  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  development."  The  text  of  Byron's  "Childe  Harold" 
is  not  involved  in  Berlioz's  plans.  The  composer  no  more  than  bor- 
rowed from  the  melancholy  Englishman  the  concept  of  the  romantic 
poet  wandering  about  the  Italian  countryside,  adding  his  individual 
comment  to  the  scenes  which  passed  before  his  eyes. 

The  history  of  Berlioz's  "Harold  in  Italy"  began,  according  to  the 
Memoirs,  with  a  concert  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  on  December  22, 
1833,  a  concert  where  the  "Symphonie  Fantastique"  had  a  remarkable 
success,  "taking  the  whole  room  by  storm"  and  turning  the  tide  of 
popularity  in  his  favor.  "And  then,"  says  Berlioz,  "to  crown  my  hap- 
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piness,  after  the  audience  had  gone  out,  a  man  with  a  long  mane  of 
hair,  with  piercing  eyes,  with  a  strange  and  haggard  face,  one  pos- 
sessed by  genius,  a  colossus  among  giants,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
and  whose  appearance  moved  me  profoundly,  was  alone  and  waiting 
for  me  in  the  hall,  stopped  me  to  press  my  hand,  overwhelmed  me 
with  burning  praise,  which  set  fire  to  my  heart  and  head:  it  was 
Paganini! 

"Some  weeks  after  this  vindicatory  concert  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
Paganini  came  to  see  me.  'I  have  a  marvelous  viola,'  he  said,  'an 
admirable  Stradivarius,  and  I  wish  to  play  it  in  public.  But  I  have 
no  music  ad  hoc.  Will  you  write  a  solo  piece  for  the  viola?  You  are 
the  only  one  I  can  trust  for  such  a  work.' 

'Yes,  indeed,'  I  answered,  'your  proposition  flatters  me  more  than 
I  can  say,  but,  to  make  such  a  virtuoso  as  you  shine  in  a  piece  of  this 
nature,  it  is  necessary  to  play  the  viola,  and  I  do  not  play  it.  You  are 
the  only  one,  it  seems  to  me,  who  can  solve  the  problem.'  'No,  no; 
I  insist,'  said  Paganini;  'you  will  succeed;  as  for  me,  I  am  too  sick 
at  present  to  compose;  I  could  not  think  of  it/ 

"I  tried  then  to  please  the  illustrious  virtuoso  by  writing  a  solo 
piece  for  the  viola,  but  a  solo  combined  with  the  orchestra  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  would  not  injure  the  expression  of  the  orchestral 
mass,  for  I  was  sure  that  Paganini,  by  his  incomparable  artistry,  would 
know  how  to  make  the  viola  always  the  dominating  instrument. 

"His  proposal  seemed  new  to  me,  and  I  soon  had  developed  in  my 
head  a  very  happy  idea,  and  I  was  eager  for  the  realization.  The  first 
movement  was  hardly  completed,  when  Paganini  wished  to  see  it.  He 
looked  at  the  rests  for  the  viola  in  the  allegro  and  exclaimed:  'No,  it 
is  not  that:  there  are  too  many  rests  for  me;  I  must  be  playing  all  the 
time.'  'I  told  you  so,'  I  answered;  'you  want  a  viola  concerto,  and 
you  are  the  only  one  who  can  write  such  a  concerto  for  yourself.' 
Paganini  did  not  answer;  he  seemed  disappointed,  and  left  me  with- 
out speaking  further  about  my  orchestral  sketch.  Some  days  after- 
wards, suffering  already  from  the  affection  of  the  larynx  which  ulti- 
mately killed  him,  he  went  to  Nice,  and  returned  to  Paris  only  at  the 
end  of  three  years." 

Paganini  left  Paris  on  February  20.  In  March,  as  the  season  began 
to  wane  and  with  it  his  duties  as  critic,  Berlioz  and  his  wife  took  a 
house  on  the  Montparnasse,  and  there  he  completed  his  "Harold  in 
Italy."  "In  spite  of  the  complexity  of  the  harmonic  fabric,"  he  wrote, 
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"it  took  me  as  little  time  to  compose  this  symphony  as  I  have  spent 
generally  in  writing  my  other  works;  but  it  took  me  considerable  time 
to  revise  it.  I  improvised  the  'March  of  the  Pilgrims'  in  two  hours, 
while  dreaming  one  night  by  the  fireside;  but  during  ten  years  I 
kept  introducing  modifications  of  the  detail,  which,  I  believe,  have 
much  bettered  it.  As  it  was  then,  it  obtained  a  complete  success  when 
it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Conservatoire/* 

Paganini  did  not  hear  it  until  December  16,  1838.  It  was  another 
Conservatoire  concert.  Berlioz  conducted  both  the  "Fantastique"  and 
the  "Harold  in  Italy"  Symphonies.  The  strange  outcome  of  the  per- 
formance should  never  be  described  except  in  his  own  words: 

"Paganini  was  present;  and  I  will  now  give  the  history  of  the  famous 
occurrence  of  which  so  many  contradictory  versions  exist,  and  about 
which  so  many  unkind  stories  have  been  circulated. 

"As  I  have  already  said,  I  composed  Harold  at  the  instigation  of 
Paganini.  Though  performed  several  times  during  his  absence,  it  had 
not  figured  at  any  of  my  concerts  since  his  return;  he  therefore  was 
not  acquainted  with  it,  and  heard  it  that  day  for  the  first  time. 

"The  concert  was  just  over;  I  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and 
trembling  with  exhaustion,  when  Paganini,  followed  by  his  son 
Achilles,  came  up  to  me  at  the  orchestra  door,  gesticulating  violently. 
Owing  to  the  throat  affection  of  which  he  ultimately  died,  he  had  al- 
ready completely  lost  his  voice,  and  unless  everything  was  perfectly 
quiet,  no  one  but  his  son  could  hear  or  even  guess  what  he  was  saying. 
He  made  a  sign  to  the  child,  who  got  up  on  a  chair,  put  his  ear  close 
to  his  father's  mouth,  and  listened  attentively. 

"Achilles  then  got  down,  and,  turning  to  me,  said,  'My  father  de- 
sires me  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  he  has  never  in  his  life  been  so  power- 
fully impressed  at  a  concert;  that  your  music  has  quite  upset  him, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  restrain  himself  he  should  go  down  on  his 
knees  to  thank  you  for  it.'  I  made  a  movement  of  incredulous  em- 
barrassment at  these  strange  words,  but  Paganini,  seizing  my  arm, 
and  rattling  out,  'Yes,  yes!'  with  the  little  voice  he  had  left,  dragged 
me  up  on  the  stage,  where  there  were  still  a  good  many  of  the  per- 
formers, knelt  down,  and  kissed  my  hand.  I  need  not  describe  my 
stupefaction;  I  relate  the  facts,  that  is  all. 

"On  going  out  into  the  bitter  cold  in  this  state  of  white  heat,  I  met 
Mr.  Armand  Bertin  on  the  boulevard.  There  I  remained  for  some 
time,  describing  the  scene  that  had  just  occurred,  caught  a  chill,  went 
home,  and  took  to  my  bed,  more  ill  than  before. 

"The  next  day  I  was  alone  in  my  room,  when  little  Achilles  entered, 
and  said,  'My  father  will  be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  still  ill; 
and  if  he  were  not  so  unwell  himself,  he  would  have  come  to  see  you. 
Here  is  a  letter  he  desired  me  to  give  you.'  I  would  have  broken  the 
seal,  but  the  child  stopped  me,  and  saying,  'There  is  no  answer;  my 
father  said  you  would  read  it  when  you  were  alone,'  hastily  left  the 
room. 

"I  supposed  it  to  be  a  letter  of  congratulations  and  compliments, 
and,  opening  it,  read  as  follows: 
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TANGLEWOOD  -  1948 


The  Berkshire  Festival  for  1948  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  is  announced  to  be  given  at  Tangle- 
wood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  for  five  weeks  in 
July  and  August,  1948. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  of  which  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  is  the  director,  will  have  a  six  weeks' 
session  at  Tanglewood,  beginning  early  in  July. 


Those  sending  their  names  and  addresses  to  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts,  will  receive  all 
Festival  announcements.  Catalog  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  sent 

on  request. 
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'My  dear  friend, 

'Beethoven  is  dead,  and  Berlioz  alone  can  revive  him.  I  have  heard  your 
divine  compositions,  so  worthy  of  your  genius,  and  beg  you  to  accept,  in 
token  of  my  homage,  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  will  be  handed  to  you 
by  the  Baron  de  Rothschild  on  presentation  of  the  enclosed.  Your  most 
affectionate  friend. 

'Nicold  Paganini. 
'Paris,  December  18,  1838/ 

"I  know  enough  of  Italian  to  understand  a  letter  like  this.  The 
unexpected  nature  of  its  contents,  however,  surprised  me  so  much 
that  I  became  quite  confused  in  my  ideas,  and  forgot  what  I  was 
doing.  But  a  note  addressed  to  M.  de  Rothschild  was  enclosed,  and, 
without  a  thought  that  I  was  committing  an  indiscretion,  I  quickly 
opened  it,  and  read  these  few  words  in  French: 

'Sir, 

'Be  so  good  as  to  remit  to  M.  Berlioz  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs 
which  I  left  with  you  yesterday. 

'Yours,  etc.,  Paganini.' 

"Then  only  did  the  truth  dawn  on  me,  and  I  must  evidently  have 
grown  quite  pale,  for  my  wife  coming  in  at  that  moment,  and  finding 
me  with  a  letter  in  my  hand  and  a  discomposed  face,  exclaimed, 
'What's  the  matter  now?  Some  new  misfortune?  Courage!  we  have 
endured  as  much  before.' 

"  'No,  no;  quite  the  contrary.' 

"  'What,  then?' 

"  'Paganini.' 

"  'Well,  what  of  him?' 

"  'He  has  sent  me  —  twenty  thousand  francs.' 

"  'Louis!  Louis!'  cried  Henrietta,  rushing  distractedly  in  search  of 
my  son,  who  was  playing  in  the  next  room.  'Come  here!  come  with 
your  mother;  come  and  thank  God  for  what  He  has  done  for  your 
father.'  And  my  wife  and  child  ran  back  together  and  fell  on  their 
knees  beside  my  bed,  the  mother  praying,  the  child  in  astonishment 
joining  his  little  hands  beside  her.  O  Paganini!  what  a  sight!  .  .  . 
Would  that  he  could  have  seen  it!  .  .  . 

"My  first  impulse,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  to  answer  his  letter, 
since  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  leave  the  house.  My  reply  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  so  inadequate  and  so  far  from  what  I  really  felt, 
that  I  dare  not  reproduce  it.  Some  situations  and  feelings  are  quite 
overwhelming! 

[COPTBIGnTBPl 

Joseph  de  Pasquale  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  October  14,  1919. 
He  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  studying  viola  with  Louis 
Bailly.  He  has  also  studied  with  Max  Aranoff  and  William  Primrose. 
For  the  duration  of  the  war  he  played  in  the  Marine  Band  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  subsequently  joining  the  viola  section  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company  Orchestra  in  New  York.  Mr.  de  Pasquale 
became  first  viola  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  season.  He  plays  a  Storioni  instrument  (1798) . 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Bach,  C.  P.  E Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5 

Suite  Nos.  2  and  3 

Beethoven    Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz    Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 

Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto   (Heifetz) 
Copland    "El  Salon  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring,"  "A   Lin- 
coln Portrait."   (Speaker:  Melvyn  Douglas) 

Debussy   "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 

"La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure    "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote    Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg "The   Last  Spring" 

Handel   Larghetto     (Concerto    No.    12*),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Harris     Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Khatchatourian  Piano  Concerto    (Soloist :  William  Kapell) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to   "Khovanstchina" 
Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  E-flat  (184)  ;  C  major 

(388),   Air  of  Pamina,  from   "The  Magic  Flute" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 
Piston  Prelude  and  Allegro  for  Organ  and  Strings  (E.  Power 

Biggs) 
Prokofieff     Classical  Symphony  ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ; 

"Lieutenant  Kij6,"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" ;  "Romeo 

and  Juliet,"  Suite;   Symphony  No.  5 

Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel    "Daphnis  and  ChloS,"  Suite  No.  2    (new  recording), 

Pavane 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz"  ;  Dubinushka 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  9 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new     recording)  ;    "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's    Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola";  "Maiden  with  Roses" 

Strauss,  J ....  Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky Capriccio   ( Sanroma )  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bargemen 

(arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky    Symphonies     Nos.     4,     5,     6:     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi   Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
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The  Boston  Symphony's 
choice  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  clear 

evidence  of  its  unquestioned  leadership 
in  richness  of  tone,  effortless  action, 

wonderful  responsiveness. 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  says — wlt  is  perfection  for  the 

orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use." 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  Boylston  St.,  Boston     •     Eastern  Headquarters,  20  East  54th  St.,  New  York 
Baldwin  also  builds  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON,  HOWARD  pianos  and  the  BALDWIN  ELECTRONIC  ORGAN 
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Jean  Cauhap£ 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
Emil  Kornsand 

George  Humphrey 
Louis  Artieres 
Charles  Van  Wynbergen 
Hans  Werner 

Jerome  Lipson 
Siegfried  Gerhardt 

Violoncellos 
Jean  Bedetti 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 


Flutes 
Georges  Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
John  Holmes 
Jean  Devergie 
Joseph  Lukatsky 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Victor  Polatschek 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Ralph  Masters 

Contra -Bassoon 
Boaz  Piller 

Horns 
Willem  Valkenier 
James  Stagliano 
Principals 

Walter  Macdonald 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 
Harry  Shapiro 
William  Gebhardt 

Trumpets 

Georges  Mager 
Roger  Voisin 

Principals 

Marcel  Lafosse 
Harry  Herforth 
Rene  Voisin 

Trombones 
Jacob  Raichman 
Lucien  Hansotte 
John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 

Vinal  Smith 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Elford  Caughey 

Timpani 
Roman  Szulc 
Max  Polster 

Percussion 
Simon  Sternburg 
Charles  Smith 
Emil  Arcieri 

Piano 
Lukas  Foss 

Librarian 
Leslie  Rogers 
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What  finer  gift  than  the  superb  new 

Fidelitone  Classic  ...  to  bring  recorded  music  to 

vibrant,  brilliant  life  the  whole  year  through. 

Make  it  a  "Classic"  Christmas 


Cross-section  view 
showing  Floating 
Point  Construction 
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More  Permo  Needles  sold  than  all   other   longlife    needles   combined 


Eastman  Theatre,   Rochester 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  December  10,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Program 


Mozart Divertimento  in  B-flat  major,  for  Strings  and 

Two  Horns  (Koechel  No.  287) 

Allegro 

Theme  with  Variations;  Andante  grazioso 

Adagio 

Minuet 

Andante;  Allegro  molto 

Hanson Serenade  for  Solo  Flute,  Harp  and  Strings 

Flute:  Georges  Laurent 
Harp:  Bernard  Zighera 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  OiloeY'  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 
Lever  du  Jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  Generate 

INTERMISSION 

Berlioz "Harold  in  Italy":   Symphony  in  Four 

Movements,  with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

I.    Harold  in  the  Mountains,  Scenes  of  Melancholy,  Happiness  and  Joy 
(Adagio;   Allegro) 
II.    March  of  Pilgrims  Singing  Their  Evening  Hymn 
(Allegretto) 

III.  Serenade  of  a  Mountaineer  of  the  Abruzzi  to  his  Mistress 

(Allegro  assai;  Allegretto) 

IV.  Orgy  of  Brigands;  Recollections  of  the  Preceding  Scenes 

(Allegro  frenetico) 

SOLOIST 

JOSEPH  de  PASQUALE 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  will  be  broadcast   (9:30  —  10:30) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company. 

The  Orchestra  publishes  a  Radio  Bulletin,  with  advance  programs  and  descriptive 

notes  by  John  N.  Burk.  Subscription  until  next  August,  $1.00    (Address  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass.) 
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DIVERTIMENTO  IN  B-FLAT  (Koechel  No.  287) 
(For  strings  and  two  horns) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  Divertimento  was  composed  in  1777  and  performed  in  Munich  in  the  same 
year,  Mozart  taking  the  first  violin  part.  The  Divertimento  is  written  for  string 
quartet  with  two  horns,  the  first  violin  being  a  true  solo  part.  The  four  string 
parts  are  here  taken  by  a  string  orchestra. 

Mozart's  contemporaries  expected  from  him,  as  from  any  musician 
of  high  standing,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in  deft  music,  which 
could  be  ordered  at  will  by  the  prosperous  citizens,  for  their  enter- 
tainments. The  " Unterhaltungsmusik"  would  grace  the  festivities  at  a 
wedding,  or  offer  pleasing  interludes  to  the  good  wine  and  conversa- 
tion at  table.  It  might  help  celebrate  the  "name  day"  of  some  promi- 
nent personage,  with  perhaps  a  serenade  in  a  garden  where  a  small 
group  of  wind  players,  with  "Nachtmusik"  composed  for  the  occasion, 
would  make  an  evening  party  quite  charming.  Divertimenti,  serenades, 
cassations,  Mozart  provided  on  the  shortest  notice  (Koechel's  cata- 
logue lists  thirty-three  of  them  as  surviving) .  A  standing  wonder  of 
Mozart's  genius  was  that  he  often  gave  something  infinitely  better 
than  was  asked  of  him— that  he  now  and  then  squandered  on  these 
frequent  and  passing  gayeties  some  of  his  truly  precious  and  undying 
musical  thoughts. 

This  product  of  Mozart's  twenty-first  year  has  been  singled  out  by 
de  Wyzewa  and  de  Saint-Foix  in  their  sometimes  ardent  but  always 
minutely  considered  study  of  the  younger  Mozart:  "the  work  through- 
out seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  exquisite  masterpieces  of  Mozart,  an 
incomparable  intermingling  of  the  life  and  young  passion  of  the 
Mozart  of  1776,  already  showing  a  vastly  superior  command  in  the 
musical  handling." 

Mozart  wrote  two  divertimenti  at  this  time  for  the  Countess  Antonie 
Lodron,  a  high-born  Salzburger,  whose  two  daughters  came  under  his 
eye  for  musical  instruction.*  Both  suites  were  written  for  string  quartet 
with  two  horns.  The  first  (K.  247)  was  written  for  the  Countess's 
birthday,  June,  1776.  The  one  in  B-flat  is  attributed  by  Jahn  to  June, 
1777,  but  Koechel's  catalogue  explains  that  the  date  having  been  cut 
from  the  manuscript  score,  the  editor  Andre  remembered  having  read 
the  inscription  "February,  1777."  The  two  divertimenti  are  referred 
to  by  Mozart  and  his  father  in  their  letters  as  "cassationi."  Mozart  re- 


*  Tlie  concerto  for  three  pianofortes   (K.  242),  was  written  for  the  Countess  Lodron  and  her 
two  daughters. 
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It's  Worth  Ten  Dollars . 

even  if  you  never  use  it 

It's  our  Family  Liability  Insurance  Policy.  Costs  only  $10.00 
a  year . . .  but  covers  your  financial  responsibility  for  practically 
every  type  of  accident,  other  than  automobile,  caused  by  any 
member  of  your  family,  even  including  your  pets. 

Suppose  you  are  never  faced  with  damage  suits  resulting 
from  such  accidents,  isn't  it  worth  $10.00  a  year  to  have  such 
a  policy  and  be  free  from  worry  over  financial  losses? 

Ask  your  Employers'  Group  agent  to  give  you  this  protec- 
tion today. 


THE    EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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lates  that  he  played  the  first  violin  part  in  a  performance  of  the 
B-flat  Divertimento  in  Munich  in  1777,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
he  wrote  this  unusually  elaborate  part  with  such  a  performance  in 
mind.  He  writes  that  he  played  it  "as  if  he  were  the  first  violinist  in 
Europe,"  and  in  such  a  way  that  "everyone  stared." 

It  was  apparently  customary  to  combine  strings  and  horns  in  such 
a  piece,  and  Mozart's  ingenuity  was  called  upon  to  draw  variety  in 
color  from  his  horns,  while  not  hampering  the  freer  and  nimbler  pro: 
gression  of  the  string  parts.  Both  pieces  are  commended  by  Otto  Jahn 
as  "finished  works  of  the  genuine  Mozart  type." 

"Both  have  six  elaborately  worked-out  movements,*  and  abound  in 
grace  and  fertility  of  invention,  and  in  skilful  harmonic  treatment. 
The  style  is  that  of  a  true  quartet,  that  is,  the  instruments  have  each 
their  independent  part,  but  the  first  violin,  as  a  solo  part,  is  markedly 
predominant.  In  the  second  divertimento,  in  B-flat  major,  which  is 
grand  in  design  and  composition,  the  first  violin  is  treated  as  a  solo 
instrument  throughout,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  bravura,  the  re- 
maining instruments  co-operating  in  such  a  way  as  to  display  the  crea- 
tive spirit  of  an  artist  in  every  detail,  however  delicate  or  subordinate. 
In  the  very  first  thematically  elaborated  passage  the  solo  passages  for 
the  violin  occur,  which  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  second  part  to 
elaborate.  The  second  movement  is  an  air  with  variations,  in  which 
all  the  instruments  take  part,  but  the  violin  more  prominently,  and 
with  more  of  executive  bravura  than  any  of  the  others.  This  is  most 
apparent  in  the  two  minuets,  but  it  is  very  decided  also  in  the  broadly 
conceived  adagio,  where  the  second  violin  and  tenor  are  muted,  the 
violoncello  plays  pizzicato,  while  the  first  violin  leads  a  melody  richly 
adorned  with  figures  and  passages,  and  requiring  the  execution  of  a 
finished  performer.  The  use  of  muted  strings,  especially  in  slow  move- 
ments, was  very  frequent  at  that  time  in  accompaniments,  as  well  as 
in  symphonies  and  quartets,  and  was  intended  to  produce  variety  of 
tone-colouring;  the  violoncello  not  being  muted,  but  pizzicato, 
afforded  a  contrast  of  tone.  The  concluding  movement  is  introduced 
by  an  andante  with  a  recitative  for  the  first  violin,  not  too  long,  and 
so  worked  out  that  the  whole  compass  of  the  instrument  is  charac- 
teristically displayed.  A  long  molto  allegro  follows  this  introduction, 
in  3-8  time,  which  keeps  the  violinist  in  constant  movement,  and  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  variety  of  his  technical  skill;  but 
the  movement  is  carefully  planned  and  composed,  due  consideration 
being  given  to  each  part  in  its  place.  The  recitative  recurs  at  the  end, 
followed  by  a  short  and  brilliant  conclusion.  The  tone  of  this  move- 
ment is  not  as  cheerful  as  usual;  it  is  full  of  impulsive  haste  and 
changeful  humour,  and  its  stronger  accent  betrays  a  certain  intensity, 
even  in  the  introductory  recitative." 

The  Divertimento  in  B-flat  is  compared  by  de  Wyzewa  and  de  Saint- 
Foix  at  great  length  and  with  triumphant  results  to  a  divertimento  in 
the  same  key  for  string  quintet  by  none  other  than  Michael  Haydn. 
Michael,  younger  brother  of  Joseph  Haydn,  but  nevertheless  twice 


*  The  first  of  the  two   minuets   is   omitted  in  this   performance. 
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Mozart's  age  at  this  time,  was  long  a  resident  of  Salzburg,  and  was 
Konzertmeister  to  the  Bishop  Sigismund.  The  string  quintet,  "cer- 
tainly composed  about  1776"  apparently  matches  Mozart's  Diverti- 
mento in  the  sequence  and  character  of  each  movement,  in  the  absence 
of  the  usual  minor  variation,  in  the  recitative  for  violin  in  the  finale. 
The  older  man  actually  leads  his  pupil  in  the  freedom  of  the  viola 
part,  and  it  may  be  assumed,  falls  far  behind  the  younger  in  musical 
elevation  and  sheer  esprit.  Michael  Haydn  is  to  be  thanked,  conclude 
the  writers,  for  giving  Mozart  the  impulse  to  supersede  the  easy 
"Galanterie"  of  the  Divertimento,  and  "unconsciously  to  approach  the 
noble  and  rich  field  of  classic  chamber  music." 

[copyrighted] 


SERENADE  FOR  SOLO  FLUTE,  HARP  AND  STRINGS 

By   Howard   Hanson 
Born  in  Wahoo,  Nebraska,  October  28,  1896 


Composed  in  1944,  Howard  Hanson's  Serenade  was  first  performed  in  a  broad- 
cast by  Station  WHAM,  Rochester,  having  been  commissioned  by  this  station.  The 
Serenade  has  had  several  subsequent  radio  and  concert  performances.  It  was 
played   by   the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra   October  25,   1946. 

IN  the  autumn  of  1946  Station  WHAM  commissioned  five  composers 
to  write  music  which  would  be  suitable  for  radio  performance.  These 
were  Wayne  Barlow,  Roy  Harris,  Bernard  Rogers,  Paul  White  and 
Howard  Hanson. 

The  Serenade  is  dedicated  "To  Peggie,"  and  Dr.  Hanson  has  ex- 
plained the  circumstances.  The  dedicatee,  a  flutist  at  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  in  Rochester,  of  which  Dr.  Hanson  is  director,  re- 
ceived the  Serenade  as  a  Christmas  present  in  1*944.  She  was  Margaret 
Elizabeth  Nelson,  his  fiancee,  and  is  now  Mrs.  Hanson. 

[copyrighted] 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  Dean 

New  appointments  for  1947-1948: 

Richard  Burgin,  Violin  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Chorus 

Willis  W.  Fay,  Pianoforte  Walter  Piston,  Composition  Seminar 

Ernst  Possony,  Voice  and  Opera  Felix  Wolfes,  Repertoire    (coaching) 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Dean 

290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ. . .  .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   ARTISTS    ARE    ON 
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ca  Victor  records 
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"DAPHNIS  ET  CHLOt"  -  Ballet  in  One  Act  -  Orchestral. 

Fragments 
Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  completed  in  1912*,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.  Karl   Muck   conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings.  A  wordless  mixed  chorus  is  written 
in  the  score,  but  is  optional  and  can  be  replaced  by  instruments. 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  "Daphnis 
et  Chloe"  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commis- 
sioned from  me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe: 
M.  Serge  de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time 
choreographer  of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was 
to  compose  a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than 
faithful  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough 
to  what  French  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined 
and  depicted. 

"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal 
plan  by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves 
a  symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

"Sketched  in  1907,  'Daphnis*  was  several  times  subjected  to  revision 
—notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  1907  f  is  indeed  correct, 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed 
have  many  times  been  "remis  surle  metier"  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before 
the  perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release 
it  for  dancing  and  for  printing. 


*  This  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  who  was  a  dancer  in  the  Ballet  Russe  at  that  time  and 
who  states  that  "Daphnis  et  Chloi"  was  not  put  on  in  1911,  "because  Ravel  was  not  yet 
ready.  At  last,  in  1912  he  sent  the  orchestral  score  to  Diaghileff." — "La  Revue  Musicale," 
December,  1938. 

t  The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghileff's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in  1909 ;  1909,  and 
sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  in  which  Ravel  began  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"."  Roland-Manuel 
thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  "mistake  of  two  years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising, 
since  Roland-Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation.  In 
1907  Diaghileff  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for  a 
ballet  season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  "Daphnis  et 
ChloS"  were  purely  symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  piece  in  the  theatre. 
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Diaghileff,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel. 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  pro- 
duction. The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and 
costumes  was  L6on  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  at- 
tributable in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet 
Russe  at  the  time.  Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  prob- 
lem of  a  danced  presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient  Greece.  Nijinski, 
even  while  miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  accord- 
ing to  novel  ideas  of  his  own,  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  It  can  be 
well  imagined  that,  in  the  presentation  of  "Daphnis  et  Chloi"  Nijinski 
and  Fokine  found  it  hard  to  work  together.  One  can  further  surmise, 
from  Ravel's  later  allusion  to  "the  Greece  of  his  dreams,"  a  "late 
eighteenth  century"  Greece  would  not  have  contributed  toward  single* 
mindedness  in  the  rehearsals  of  "Daphnis/*  Those  rehearsals  were 
many  and  extended  to  the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They 
took  place,  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps 
de  ballet  ran  afoul  of  the  5-4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out 
by  repeating  the  syllables  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff,'  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-lefF." 
When  the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness 
in  the  theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  a  sophist,  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury a.d.  It  is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  anc? 
final  union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  .The  first  version  of 
"Daphnis  and  Chloe"  to  appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by 
Amyot,  which  was  printed  in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was 
made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation  by  George  Thorn- 
ley  (1657)  *s  m  current  print.  Thornley  in  a  preface  "to  the  criticall 
reader,"  commends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and  pleasant  writer," 
and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetual  Oblation  to  Love;  An  Everlasting  Ana- 
thema, Sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs;  and,  A  Delightful  Possession 

even  for  all." 
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"HAROLD  IN  ITALY,"  Symphony  in  four  movements  with 

Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre  (Isere) ,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


"Harold  en  Italie,  Symphonie  en  IV  parties  avec  un  alto  principal,  Op.  16,"  was 
composed  in  1834.  It  had  its  first  performance  at  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  Paris,  November  23,  1834.  Narcisse  Girard  conducted  at  this  per- 
formance, and  Chretien  Urhan  took  the  part  for  viola.  It  was  repeated  at  another 
concert  in  Paris  on  December  14.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at 
a  concert  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  May  9,  1863,  when 
E.  Mollenhauer  was  the  soloist.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  again  by 
Theodore  Thomas,  October  28,  1874,  Charles  Baetens,  soloist. 

The  orchestration  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-d-pistons,  three 
trombones  and  tuba  (or  ophicleide)  ,  timpani,  tambourines,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp 
and  strings.  There  is  an  indication  in  the  score  that  the  solo  player  "should  be 
placed  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  near  the  audience  and  removed  from  the  orchestra." 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Humbert  Ferrand. 

Berlioz  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that  his  intention  in  composing  his 
"Harold  in  Italy"  was  "to  write  for  the  orchestra  a  series  of 
scenes  in  which  the  solo  viola  should  figure  as  a  more  or  less  active 
personage  of  constantly  preserved  individuality;  I  wished  to  put  the 
viola  in  the  midst  of  poetic  recollections  left  me  by  my  wanderings 
in  the  Abruzzi,  and  make  it  a  sort  of  melancholy  dreamer,  after  the 
manner  of  Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Hence  the  title,  'Harold  en  Italie.* 
As  in  the  'Symphonie  Fantastique/  a  chief  theme  (the  first  song  of 
the  viola)  reappears  throughout  the  work;  but  there  is  this  difference: 
the  theme  of  the  'Symphonie  Fantastique/  the  'fixed  idea,'  interposes 
itself  persistently  as  an  episodic  and  passionate  thought  in  the  midst 
of  scenes  which  are  foreign  to  it  and  modifies  them;  while  the  song 
of  Harold  is  added  to  other  songs  of  the  orchestra  with  which  it  is 
contrasted  both  in  movement  and  character  and  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  development."  The  text  of  Byron's  "Childe  Harold" 
is  not  involved  in  Berlioz's  plans.  The  composer  no  more  than  bor- 
rowed from  the  melancholy  Englishman  the  concept  of  the  romantic 
poet  wandering  about  the  Italian  countryside,  adding  his  individual 
comment  to  the  scenes  which  passed  before  his  eyes. 

The  history  of  Berlioz's  "Harold  in  Italy"  began,  according  to  the 
Memoirs,  with  a  concert  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  on  December  22, 
1833,  a  concert  where  the  "Symphonie  Fantastique"  had  a  remarkable 
success,  "taking  the  whole  room  by  storm"  and  turning  the  tide  of 
popularity  in  his  favor.  "And  then,"  says  Berlioz,  "to  crown  my  hap- 
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piness,  after  the  audience  had  gone  out,  a  man  with  a  long  mane  of 
hair,  with  piercing  eyes,  with  a  strange  and  haggard  face,  one  pos- 
sessed by  genius,  a  colossus  among  giants,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
and  whose  appearance  moved  me  profoundly,  was  alone  and  waiting 
for  me  in  the  hall,  stopped  me  to  press  my  hand,  overwhelmed  me 
with  burning  praise,  which  set  fire  to  my  heart  and  head:  it  was 
Paganini! 

"Some  weeks  after  this  vindicatory  concert  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
Paganini  came  to  see  me.  'I  have  a  marvelous  viola,'  he  said,  'an 
admirable  Stradivarius,  and  I  wish  to  play  it  in  public.  But  I  have 
no  music  ad  hoc.  Will  you  write  a  solo  piece  for  the  viola?  You  are 
the  only  one  I  can  trust  for  such  a  work.' 

'Yes,  indeed,'  I  answered,  'your  proposition  natters  me  more  than 
I  can  say,  but,  to  make  such  a  virtuoso  as  you  shine  in  a  piece  of  this 
nature,  it  is  necessary  to  play  the  viola,  and  I  do  not  play  it.  You  are 
the  only  one,  it  seems  to  me,  who  can  solve  the  problem.'  'No,  no; 
I  insist,'  said  Paganini;  'you  will  succeed;  as  for  me,  I  am  too  sick 
at  present  to  compose;  I  could  not  think  of  it.' 

"I  tried  then  to  please  the  illustrious  virtuoso  by  writing  a  solo 
piece  for  the  viola,  but  a  solo  combined  with  the  orchestra  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  would  not  injure  the  expression  of  the  orchestral 
mass,  for  I  was  sure  that  Paganini,  by  his  incomparable  artistry,  would 
know  how  to  make  the  viola  always  the  dominating  instrument. 

"His  proposal  seemed  new  to  me,  and  I  soon  had  developed  in  my 
head  a  very  happy  idea,  and  I  was  eager  for  the  realization.  The  first 
movement  was  hardly  completed,  when  Paganini  wished  to  see  it.  He 
looked  at  the  rests  for  the  viola  in  the  allegro  and  exclaimed:  'No,  it 
is  not  that:  there  are  too  many  rests  for  me;  I  must  be  playing  all  the 
time.'  'I  told  you  so,'  I  answered;  'you  want  a  viola  concerto,  and 
you  are  the  only  one  who  can  write  such  a  concerto  for  yourself.' 
Paganini  did  not  answer;  he  seemed  disappointed,  and  left  me  with- 
out speaking  further  about  my  orchestral  sketch.  Some  days  after- 
wards, suffering  already  from  the  affection  of  the  larynx  which  ulti- 
mately killed  him,  he  went  to  Nice,  and  returned  to  Paris  only  at  the 
end  of  three  years." 

Paganini  left  Paris  on  February  20.  In  March,  as  the  season  began 
to  wane  and  with  it  his  duties  as  critic,  Berlioz  and  his  wife  took  a 
house  on  the  Montparnasse,  and  there  he  completed  his  "Harold  in 
Italy."  "In  spite  of  the  complexity  of  the  harmonic  fabric,"  he  wrote, 
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"it  took  me  as  little  time  to  compose  this  symphony  as  I  have  spent 
generally  in  writing  my  other  works;  but  it  took  me  considerable  time 
to  revise  it.  I  improvised  the  'March  of  the  Pilgrims'  in  two  hours, 
while  dreaming  one  night  by  the  fireside;  but  during  ten  years  I 
kept  introducing  modifications  of  the  detail,  which,  I  believe,  have 
much  bettered  it.  As  it  was  then,  it  obtained  a  complete  success  when 
it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Conservatoire." 

Paganini  did  not  hear  it  until  December  16,  1838.  It  was  another 
Conservatoire  concert.  Berlioz  conducted  both  the  "Fantastique"  and 
the  "Harold  in  Italy"  Symphonies.  The  strange  outcome  of  the  per- 
formance should  never  be  described  except  in  his  own  words: 

"Paganini  was  present;  and  I  will  now  give  the  history  of  the  famous 
occurrence  of  which  so  many  contradictory  versions  exist,  and  about 
which  so  many  unkind  stories  have  been  circulated. 

"As  I  have  already  said,  I  composed  Harold  at  the  instigation  of 
Paganini.  Though  performed  several  times  during  his  absence,  it  had 
not  figured  at  any  of  my  concerts  since  his  return;  he  therefore  was 
not  acquainted  with  it,  and  heard  it  that  day  for  the  first  time. 

"The  concert  was  just  over;  I  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and 
trembling  with  exhaustion,  when  Paganini,  followed  by  his  son 
Achilles,  came  up  to  me  at  the  orchestra  door,  gesticulating  violently. 
Owing  to  the  throat  affection  of  which  he  ultimately  died,  he  had  al- 
ready completely  lost  his  voice,  and  unless  everything  was  perfectly 
quiet,  no  one  but  his  son  could  hear  or  even  guess  what  he  was  saying. 
He  made  a  sign  to  the  child,  who  got  up  on  a  chair,  put  his  ear  close 
to  his  father's  mouth,  and  listened  attentively. 

"Achilles  then  got  down,  and,  turning  to  me,  said,  'My  father  de- 
sires me  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  he  has  never  in  his  life  been  so  power- 
fully impressed  at  a  concert;  that  your  music  has  quite  upset  him, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  restrain  himself  he  should  go  down  on  his 
knees  to  thank  you  for  it.'  I  made  a  movement  of  incredulous  em- 
barrassment at  these  strange  words,  but  Paganini,  seizing  my  arm, 
and  rattling  out,  'Yes,  yes!'  with  the  little  voice  he  had  left,  dragged 
me  up  on  the  stage,  where  there  were  still  a  good  many  of  the  per- 
formers, knelt  down,  and  kissed  my  hand.  I  need  not  describe  my 
stupefaction;  I  relate  the  facts,  that  is  all. 

"On  going  out  into  the  bitter  cold  in  this  state  of  white  heat,  I  met 
Mr.  Armand  Bertin  on  the  boulevard.  There  I  remained  for  some 
time,  describing  the  scene  that  had  just  occurred,  caught  a  chill,  went 
home,  and  took  to  my  bed,  more  ill  than  before. 

"The  next  day  I  was  alone  in  my  room,  when  little  Achilles  entered, 
and  said,  'My  father  will  be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  still  ill; 
and  if  he  were  not  so  unwell  himself,  he  would  have  come  to  see  you. 
Here  is  a  letter  he  desired  me  to  give  you.'  I  would  have  broken  the 
seal,  but  the  child  stopped  me,  and  saying,  'There  is  no  answer;  my 
father  said  you  would  read  it  when  you  were  alone,'  hastily  left  the 
room. 

"I  supposed ,  it  to  be  a  letter  of  congratulations  and  compliments, 
and,  opening  it,  read  as  follows: 
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TANGLEWOOD  -  1948 


The  Berkshire  Festival  for  1948  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  is  announced  to  be  given  at  Tangle- 
wood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  for  five  weeks  in 
July  and  August,  1948. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  of  which  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  is  the  director,  will  have  a  six  weeks' 
session  at  Tanglewood,  beginning  early  in  July. 


Those  sending  their  names  and  addresses  to.G.  E.  Judd,  Manager, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts,  will  receive  all 
Festival  announcements.  Catalog  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  sent 

on  request. 
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'My  dear  friend, 

'Beethoven  is  dead,  and  Berlioz  alone  can  revive  him.  I  have  heard  your 
divine  compositions,  so  worthy  of  your  genius,  and  beg  you  to  accept,  in 
token  of  my  homage,  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  will  be  handed  to  you 
by  the  Baron  de  Rothschild  on  presentation  of  the  enclosed.  Your  most 
affectionate  friend. 

'Nicol6  Paganini. 
'Paris,  December  18,  1838.' 

"I  know  enough  of  Italian  to  understand  a  letter  like  this.  The 
unexpected  nature  of  its  contents,  however,  surprised  me  so  much 
that  I  became  quite  confused  in  my  ideas,  and  forgot  what  I  was 
doing.  But  a  note  addressed  to  M.  de  Rothschild  was  enclosed,  and, 
without  a  thought  that  I  was  committing  an  indiscretion,  I  quickly 
opened  it,  and  read  these  few  words  in  French: 

'Sir, 

'Be  so  good  as  to  remit  to  M.  Berlioz  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs 
which  I  left  with  you  yesterday. 

'Yours,  etc.,  Paganini.' 

"Then  only  did  the  truth  dawn  on  me,  and  I  must  evidently  have 
grown  quite  pale,  for  my  wife  coming  in  at  that  moment,  and  finding 
me  with  a  letter  in  my  hand  and  a  discomposed  face,  exclaimed, 
'What's  the  matter  now?  Some  new  misfortune?  Courage!  we  have 
endured  as  much  before/ 

"  'No,  no;  quite  the  contrary.' 

"  'What,  then?' 

"  'Paganini.' 

"  'Well,  what  of  him?' 

"  'He  has  sent  me  —  twenty  thousand  francs.' 

"  'Louis!  Louis!'  cried  Henrietta,  rushing  distractedly  in  search  of 
my  son,  who  was  playing  in  the  next  room.  'Come  here!  come  with 
your  mother;  come  and  thank  God  for  what  He  has  done  for  your 
father.'  And  my  wife  and  child  ran  back  together  and  fell  on  their 
knees  beside  my  bed,  the  mother  praying,  the  child  in  astonishment 
joining  his  little  hands  beside  her.  O  Paganini!  what  a  sight!  .  .  . 
Would  that  he  could  have  seen  it!  .  .  . 

"My  first  impulse,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  to  answer  his  letter, 
since  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  leave  the  house.  My  reply  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  so  inadequate  and  so  far  from  what  I  really  felt, 
that  I  dare  not  reproduce  it.  Some  situations  and  feelings  are  quite 
overwhelming! 

rCOPYRIGHTKPl 

Joseph  de  Pasquale  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  October  14,  1919. 
He  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  studying  viola  with  Louis 
Bailly.  He  has  also  studied  with  Max  Aranoff  and  William  Primrose? 
For  the  duration  of  the  war  he  played  in  the  Marine  Band  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  subsequently  joining  the  viola  section  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company  Orchestra  in  New  York.  Mr.  de  Pasquale 
became  first  viola  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  season.  He  plays  a  Storioni  instrument  (1798) . 
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VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Bach,  C.  P.  E Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5 

Suite  Nos.  2  and  3 
Beethoven    Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz   Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 

Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto   (Heifetz) 
Copland    "El  Sal6n   Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring,"  "A   Lin- 
coln Portrait."   (Speaker:  Melvyn  Douglas) 

Debussy   "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 

"La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure    "Pelleas  et  M61isande,"  Suite 

Foote    Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg "The   Last  Spring" 

Handel    Larghetto     (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Harris     Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn Symphonies  Nos.  94   ("Surprise")  ;  102   (B-flat) 

Khatchatourian Piano  Concerto    ( Soloist :   William  Kapell ) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition"  . 

Prelude  to   "Khovanstchina" 
Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  E-flat  (184)  ;  C  major 

(388),   Air  of  Pamina,   from   "The  Magic  Flute" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 
Piston  Prelude  and  Allegro  for  Organ  and  Strings  (E.  Power 

Biggs) 
Prokofieff     Classical  Symphony  ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ; 

"Lieutenant  KijeV'  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" ;  "Romeo 

and  Juliet,"  Suite;   Symphony  No.  5 

Rachmaninoff "Isle  of  the  Dead"  ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel    . . . . .  "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  Suite  No.  2    (new  recording), 

Pavane 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz" ;  Dubinushka 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  9 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new     recording)  ;    "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's   Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola";  "Maiden  with  Roses" 

Strauss,  J ....  Waltzes  :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky Capriccio    ( Sanroma )  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bargemen 

(arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky   Symphonies     Nos.     4,     5,     6:     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi   Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
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The  Boston  Symphon/s 
choice  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  clear 

evidence  of  its  unquestioned  leadership 
in  richness  of  tone,  effortless  action, 

wonderful  responsiveness. 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  says — "It  is  perfection  for  the 

orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use.' 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  Boylston  St.,  Boston     •     Eastern  Headquarters,  20  East  54th  St.,  New  York 
Baldwin  also  builds  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON,  HOWARD  pianos  and  the  BALDWIN  ELECTRONIC  ORGAN 
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Pension  Fund  Concert 

Tuesday  Evening,  December  23 

at  8:30 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVIT2KY 
Music  Director 
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Facts  about  the  ^Pension  Fund 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Pension  Institution 
Founded  1903 

^Membership: 

Includes  all  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Beneficiaries: 

Former  members  who  have  served  ten  years  or  more,  or 
their  widows  (at  present  62,  receiving  approximately 
$20,000  annually). 

tension: 

The  amount  of  pension  varies  according  to  length  of 

service,  age,  residence,  and  earnings. 

The  individual  pensions  paid  each  year  vary  from  $100  to 

$1000. 

Sources  of  Funds: 

Dues.  Each  member  pays  annual  dues  which  are  matched 
by  the  Orchestra. 

Pension  Fund  Concerts. 

Interest  and  Earnings  on  Investments. 

Gifts. 

Officers: 

Henry  B.  Cabot  Treasurer 

Trustees  —  Richard  C.  Paine  George  E.  Judd 

Jerome  D.  Greene 


SC»  PENSIONERS  IN  EUROPE  WHO  SO  DESIRE  ARE  SENT  THEIR  DUES 
IN  THE  FORM  OF  FOOD  PACKAGES  ^  PAYMENTS  TO  PENSIONERS 
(MOST  OF  WHOM  ARE  IN  REAL  NEED)  CAN  ONLY  BE  MAINTAINED 
THROUGH  CONTINUED  CAPACITY  AUDIENCES  FOR  PENSION  FUND 
CONCERTS  AND  BY  GIFTS  TO  THE  PERMANENT  FUND.  DONATIONS 
OR  BEQUESTS  ARE  EARNESTLY  INVITED. 


Beethoven  Program 

t 

SYMPHONY  NO.   7,   IN  A   MAJOR,   Op.  91 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


ft  INTERMISSION  ft 


OVERTURE    TO    "CORIOLANUS,"   Op.  62 


VIOLIN  CONCERTO  IN  D   MAJOR,   Op.  61 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.    Larghetto 
III.     Rondo 

Soloist  .  .  .  GlNETTE  NEVEU 
BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 


Special  Concert 

BY     THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Serge  Koussevttzky,  Music  Director 
Symphony  Hall,  Tuesday  Gvening,  "December  jo9  at  8: JO 

\ 

Copland .    .  Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Appalachian  Spring" 


Bruckner Symphony  No.  8,  in  C  Minor 

I.    Allegro  moderato  III.     Adagio 

II.     Scherzo  IV.     Feierlich  (nicht  schnell) 


The  floor  seats  are  reserved  for  the  Music  Teachers  National 
Association,  then  convening  in  Boston,  and  their  guests. 

All  balcony  seats  (reserved)  are  now  on  sale  at  the  Box  Office  at 
$2.40,  tax  included. 

Each  Tuesday  concert  is  broadcast  (9:30-10:30  E.S.T.)  by  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company. 


METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE       H^W  YORK 

To  inaugurate  the  19*»8  Salvation 
Arngr  Campaign 

The  Honorable  Clinton  Ft  Al&ereoa 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 

and 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Serge  Xoussevitxky ,  Music  Director 

Tuesday  Evening,  January  6,  19**8 

PROGRAM 

Copland Suite  from  the  Ballet , 

♦♦Appalachian  Spring11 


INTERMISSION 


**■*****.*** 


Tchaikovsky.  .  .  .  Symphony  No.  5  in  S  Minor 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH    SEASON 

1947-1948 

Palmer  Auditorium,  New  London 

CONNECTICUT  COLLEGE  CONCERT 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-seventh  Season,  1947-1948] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 

Gaston  Elcut 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 
Paul  Cherkassky 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Joseph  Leiboviti 
Einar  Hansen 
Daniel  Eislei 
Norman  Carol 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Federovsky 
Harry  Dickson 
Minoe  Beale 
Frank  Zecchino 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordc 
Melvin  Bryant 
John  Murray 

Lloyd  Stonestrect 
Henri  Erkelens 
Saverio  Messina 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Hubert  Sauvlet 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

LudwigJuht 
Irving  Frankel 

Henry  Greenberg 
Henry  Portnoi 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

Henry  Freeman 
John  Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
Emil  Kornsand 

George  Humphrey 
Louis  Artieres 

Charles  Van  Wynbergen 
Hans  Werner 

Jerome  Lipson 
Siegfried  Gerhardt 

Violoncellos 
Jean  Bedetti 

Alfred  £ighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Hippoly  te  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 


Flutes 
Georges  Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
John  Holmes 
Jean  Devergie 
Joseph  Lukatsky 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Victor  Polatschek 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Ralph  Masters 

Contra-Bassoon  . 
Boaz  Piller 

Horns 

Willem  Valkenier 
James  Stagliano 
Principals 

Walter  Macdonald 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 
Harry  Shapiro 
William  Gebhardt 

Trumpets 
Georges  Mager 
Roger  Voisin 
Principals 

Marcel  Lafosse 
Harry  Herforth 
Rene  Voisin 

Trombones 
Jacob  Raichman 
Lucien  Hansotte 
John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Elford  Caughey 

Timpani 
Roman  Szulc 
Max  Polster 

Percussion 
Simon  Sternburg 
Charles  Smith 
Emil  Arcieri 

Piano 
Lukas  Foss 

Librarian 
Leslie  Rogers 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,  1947-1948 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin 

TUESDAY  EVENING,   January    13 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .         President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 


It's  Worth  Ten  Dollars . .  • 

even  if  you  never  use  it 

It's  our  Family  Liability  Insurance  Policy.  Costs  only  $10.00 
a  year  . .  .  but  covers  your  financial  responsibility  for  practically 
every  type  of  accident,  other  than  automobile,  caused  by  any 
member  of  your  family,  even  including  your  pets. 

Suppose  you  are  never  faced  with  damage  suits  resulting 
from  such  accidents,  isn't  it  worth  $10.00  a  year  to  have  such 
a  policy  and  be  free  from  worry  over  financial  losses? 

Ask  your  Employers'  Group  agent  to  give  you  this  protec- 
tion today. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
The  Employers9  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,  1947-1948 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  January   13 


Program 

Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:  non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:   molto  vivace 

Nabokov "The  Return  of  Pushkin,"  An  Elegy  in  Three 

Parts  for  High  Voice  and  Orchestra 
I.     Andante 
II.     Allegretto 
III.     Lento  assai 

INTERMISSION 

Mozart Divertimento  in  B-flat  major,  for  Strings  and 

Two  Horns  (Koechel  No.  287) 

Theme  with  Variations;  Andante  grazioso 
Adagio 

Tchaikovsky Air  of  Tatiana    ("Letter  Scene")    from 

"Eugene  Oniegin"   (Act  I) 

Tchaikovsky "Francesca  da  Rimini/'  Orchestral  Fantasia 

(after  Dante) ,  Op.  32 

SOLOIST 

MARINA  KOSHETZ,  Soprano 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  are  broadcast  (9:30  —  10:30  EST) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company. 
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"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,   Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphanie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical 
subjects  whose  pen  name  is  "Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff-  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  eleven  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Lar ghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 

[copyrighted] 
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THE  RETURN  OF  PUSHKIN,"  Elegy  in  Three  Parts, 
for  High  Voice  and  Orchestra 

By  Nikolai  Nabokov 
Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  April  17,  1903 


Composed  by  commission  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  Inc.,  this  music 
is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mme.  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  The  orchestration  is  as 
follows:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  timpani,  bells,  and  strings.  According  to  a  notation  on  the  manuscript 
score,  the  draft  was  completed  July,  1947,  and  the  orchestration  on  November  30 

IT  was  in  1835  tnat  Alexander  Pushkin  wrote  the  verses  inspired  by 
his  impressions  on  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  exile.  The  poem  is 
here  translated  by  Vladimir  Nabokov:* 

"THE  RETURN   OF  PUSHKIN' 
...  I  have  seen  again 
that  corner  of  the  earth  where  once  I  spent 
in  banishment  two  years  of  time  unnoticed 
Another  ten  have  now  gone  by,  and  many 
have  been  the  turns  and  changes  in  my  life, 
and  I  to  nature's  law  conforming  also 
in  many  ways   have  changed;   but   here  again 
the  past  envelops  me,  so  near  and  vivid 
that  I,  meseems,  but  yesternight  among 
these  groves  have  wandered. 

Modest  house  of  exile! 
'Tis  here  we  dwelt,  my  poor  old  nurse  and  I. 
But  now  she  is  no  more,  and  from  my  chamber 
that  heavy  tread  of  hers  I  hear  no  longer; 
gone  are  her  fussiness  and  supervision, 
and  gone  the  nights,  full  of  the  blizzard's  wailing, 
when  she  would  tell  me  stories  that  since  childhood 
I  knew  by  heart  but  never  tired  of  hearing. 

That  wooded  hilltop  was  the  place  where  often 
I  sat  in  meditation  while  I  gazed 
at  yonder  lake  and  with  nostalgic  sadness 
remembered  other  waves,  another  shoreline  .  .  . 
'Mid  pastures  green  and  cornfields  ripe  and  tawny 
again  the  lake  spreads  wide  and  blue  before  me. 
Across  that  dreamy  wilderness  of  water 
a  fisherman  drifts  by  and  pulls  along 
his  wretched  drag-net.  Upon  the  slopes  around  it 
some  peasant  huts  are  scattered,  and  beyond  them 
awry,  a  wind-mill  stands,  its  vanes  in  motion, 
rotating  with  an  effort  .  .  . 


♦Vladimir  Nabokov  is  a  cousin  of  the  composer 
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On  the  border 
of  my  grandfather's  land,  right  near  the  spot 
where,  furrowed  by  the  elements,  the  highway 
goes  toiling  up  the  hill-side,  three  tall  pines 
arise  —  one  at  a  distance,  the  two  others 
set  close  together.  Here,  whenever  by  them 
alone  I  used  to  pass  on  horseback  in  the  moonlight, 
their  friendly  summits  soughing  in  the  wind 
would  greet  me  wistfully.  Now  I  come  riding 
again  along  that  road,  and  there  before  me 
again  I  see  them  loom.  They  have  not  altered, 
they  greet  me  with  the  same  familiar  murmur, 
but  near  the  spread  of  roots  already  rotting 
where  formerly  the  ground  was  bare  and  lifeless, 
there  has  come  forth  a  thriving  youthful  grove, 
a  verdant  progeny.  The  shrubs,  like  children 
about  their  parents  cluster  —  while  apart 
from  them  the  third  tree  stands  like  an  old  bachelor 
in  gloomy  solitude,  and  as  before 
the  soil  is  bare  around  him  .  .  . 

I  salute  you, 

0  young  tribe!  You  are  unknown  to  me.  Not  I 
shall  live  to  see  your  later  years  of  vigor, 
when  having  overtopped  my  three  old  comrades 
their  venerable  summits  you  will  screen 

from  passing  travellers.  But  let  me  hope 
my  grandson  hears  your  gentle  sigh  when  he, 
returning  from  some  friendly  entertainment, 
and  brimming  with  delightful  festive  thoughts 
among  the  shades  of  night  comes  ambling  by  you 
and  thinks  of  me  in  passing  .  .  . 

I  remember 
at  various  times,  Mikhailovskoye,  roaming 
through  your  fair  groves.  The  day  I  made  my  first 
appearance  in  your  midst  I  was  a  youth, 
the  soul  of  merriment.  With  carefree  ardor 

1  had  but  started  on  life's  journey.  Swiftly 
the  seasons  flew,  and  'twas  a  weary  stranger 
that  later  you  befriended.  Youth 

by  me  still  tarried,  but  my  strength  in  fate's 
unequal  strife  already  had  been  wasted. 
Envenomed  was  my  heart.  Morosely  brooding, 
I  often  thought  of  blooming  years  gone  by, 
.  of  youth  misspent  in  fruitless  tribulations, 
of  censure  well  deserved,  despite  its  harshness, 
of  friends  that  had  repaid  my  trust  by  slighting 
all  that  a  keen  and  tender  soul  could  offer  — 
and  deep  in  me  there  welled  most  bitter  feelings. 

[copyrighted] 
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MARINA  KOSHETZ  is  the  daughter  of  Nina  Koshetz.  Miss  Koshetz 
began  her  career  in  the  films  and  has  appeared  in  radio  programs  on 
a  number  of  occasions.  After  being  specially  trained  by  her  mother, 
she  sang  the  part  of  Tatiana  in  a  Tchaikovsky  Centennial  production 
in  San  Francisco.  She  sang  the  principal  part  in  Moussorgsky's  "Fair 
at  Sorochintzi,"  as  produced  by  the  New  Opera  Company  in  New 
York.  Miss  Koshetz  has  appeared  in  films  under  contract  with  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  ("No  Leave,  No  Love";  "Two  Sisters  from  Boston") , 
and  has  just  completed  "Luxury  Liner"  with  Lauritz  Melchior. 


PUSHKIN 
By  Ernest  J.  Simmons 


The  following  biographical  sketch  of  Alexander  Pushkin  was  kindly  contributed 
to  this  publication  on  the  occasion  of  a  concert  commemorating  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth  by  Dr.  Simmons  of  the  English  Department  at  Harvard 
University,  the  author  of  the  first  full  length  biography  in  English  of  the  famous 
Russian  poet    ("Pushkin/'  by  Ernest  J.  Simmons,  Harvard  University  Press)  . 

Alexander  Sergeievich  Pushkin  was  born  in  Moscow,  May  26,  1799 
J\  (New  Style,  June  6) .  His  maternal  great-grandfather  was  the  son 
of  an  Abyssinian  prince  and  was  brought  to  Russia  at  the  behest  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Pushkin's  swarthy  complexion,  thick,  full  lips,  and 
somewhat  flat  nose  betrayed  his  Abyssinian  ancestry.  On  his  father's 
side  he  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  Russian  family,  the 
members  of  which  had  frequently  filled  high  offices  in  the  government. 

Pushkin  was  an  awkward,  unloved  child  in  the  household,  much 
neglected  by  carefree  parents,  and  comforted  only  by  his  grandmother 
and  peasant  nurse,  Arina  Rodionovna,  whose  bedtime  stories  first 
nourished  in  him  a  love  for  the  charming  folklore  of  Russia.  He  re- 
ceived little  formal  education  as  a  child,  but  in  his  father's  large 
library  he  read  omnivorously.  In  the  literary  atmosphere  of  the  Push- 
kin household  poetry  came  to  him  as  easily  as  leaves  to  the  trees,  and 
at  the  age  of  eight  he  began  to  compose  verse. 

On  October  19,  1811,  Pushkin  entered  the  newly  established  Lyceum 
of  Tsarskoe  Selo,  where  he  remained  as  a  student  for  six  years.  The 
education  he  obtained  there  was  not  very  thorough,  but  these  six 
years  had  a  great  influence  on  him  as  a  man  and  a  poet.  He  graduated 
from  the  Lyceum  on  June  9,  1817,  with  the  rank  of  collegiate  secretary 
and  with  the  reward  of  a  minor  position  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

With  the  exception  of  several  visits  to  his  mother's  estate,  Pushkin 
spent  the  next  three  years  in  St.  Petersburg.  At  eighteen  the  essential 
traits  of  his  nature  had  attained  well-defined  characteristics.  He  was 
short,  muscular,  and  anything  but  attractive.  But  his  face  was  un- 
usually expressive,  animated  by  brilliant  eyes  that  suggested  a  world 
of  contemplation  and  poetic  beauty.  Vivacity  was  his  most  distinctive 
personal  trait.  It  was  a  period  for  sowing  wild  oats,  and  in  the  capital 
Pushkin  soon  revolved  in  a  glittering  circle  of  worldly  youths  and 
aristocratic  guardsmen.  For  a  time  his  days  and  nights  were  occupied 
with    the    theatre    and    pretty    actresses,    carefree    bottle-companions, 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ. . . .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   ARTISTS    ARE    ON 
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gambling,  and  duels.  Yet  he  did  not  forget  his  muse,  and  by  1820  he 
had  finished  his  first  long  poem,  Russian  and  Ludmilla.  In  a  most 
emphatic  manner  this  work  heralded  the  advent  of  Russia's  greatest 
poet.  Before  it  was  published,  however,  he  was  forced  to  leave  St. 
Petersburg.  Contacts  with  members  of  the  growing  revolutionary 
movement,  scurrilous  epigrams  on  reactionary  officials,  and  a  series  of 
daring  radical  poems  brought  Pushkin  to  the  attention  of  the  police. 
The  intercession  of  friends  saved  him  from  Siberia,  but  Alexander  I 
ordered  him  to  southern  Russia. 

On  May  6,  1820,  Pushkin  set  out  for  Ekaterinoslav.  The  next  four 
years  were  spent  in  wandering  through  the  Caucasus  and  the  Crimea, 
and  in  residence  in  Kishinev  (1820-23)  and  Odessa  (1823-24) .  It  was 
a  period  of  wide  experience  and  disillusionment.  The  expected  recall 
from  exile  never  came,  and  Pushkin  sought  to  escape  his  despair  in 
dissipation.  During  these  years  he  fell  much  under  the  dominating 
influence  of  Byron,  and  wrote  a  series  of  exotic  verse  tales  {The  Pris- 
oner of  the  Caucasus,  The  Robber-Brothers,  The  Bakhchisarai  Foun- 
tain, and  The  Gypsies)  which  were  inspired  by  Byron's  Oriental  tales. 
And  in  Kishinev,  in  1823,  ne  began  his  great  masterpiece,  Eugene 
Oniegin,  which  was  to  take  him  eight  years  to  complete.  A  letter  with 
irreligious  remarks,  and  the  complaints  of  his  superior  in  Odessa, 
eventually  resulted  in  the  further  displeasure  of  the  government.  He 
was  ordered  to  retire  to  his  mother's  estate  at  Mikhailovskoe  in  the 
province  of  Pskov  in  1824.  These  four  years  in  the  south,  however, 
had  been  fruitful;  he  had  come  of  age  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man. 

For  the  next  two  years  (1824-26)  Pushkin  remained  cooped  up  in 
the  village  of  Mikhailovskoe,  continually  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
authorities.  It  was  a  period  of  splendid  literary  accomplishment.  He 
now  threw  off  Childe  Harold's  cloak  and  entered  upon  the  path  of 
his  natural  artistic  development  —  objective  realism.  Besides  a  number 
of  beautiful  lyrics,  he  finished  six  chapters  of  Eugene  Oniegin,  and 
wrote,  after  the  fashion  of  Shakespeare,  the  historical  drama,  Boris 
Godunov.  Despite  his  activity,  he  fretted  under  his  confinement  and 
made  vain  efforts  to  escape.  The  death  of  Alexander  I  gave  him  some 
hope  of  pardon,  but  this  seemed  to  vanish  with  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Decembrist  Revolt  (December  14,  1825),  which  ushered  in  the 
reign  of  Nicholas  I.  Pushkin  had  never  joined  the  political  conspiracy, 
but  his  reputation  was  that  of  a  liberal,  and  he  had  many  close  friends 
among  the  rebels.  Momentarily  expecting  arrest,  he  was  finally  sum- 
moned to  Moscow  by  the  Tsar,  and  arrived  in  the  city  on  September 
8,  1826. 

That  very  day  Pushkin  had  his  famous  audience  with  Nicholas  I. 
With  dignity  he  admitted  to  his  friendship  with  the  Decembrists  and 
to  his  sympathy  for  their  cause.  The  Tsar  gave  him  his  freedom  and 
promised  to  act  as  his  censor.  In  reality,  Pushkin  was  immediately 
placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  secret  police,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  every  move  he  made  was  watched.  The  pardoned 
poet  became  the  darling  of  the  hour,  and  this  occasion  marks  the 
high  point  in  his  popularity.  Moscow  made  a  national  hero  of  him, 
and  his  name  was  on  everybody's  lips. 

A  period  (1826-31)  of  restless  wandering  between  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  ensued.  There  was  much  dissipation,   quarrels  with  the 
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authorities,  financial  difficulties,  and  resentment  against  the  continued 
spying  of  the  police.  More  than  anything  else,  he  felt  the  need  to  settle 
down.  At  a  ball  in  Moscow   (1828)   he  first  saw  and  fell  in  love  with 
sixteen-year-old  Natalya  Goncharova.  The  rejection  of  his  proposal 
helped  to  seal  his  determination  to  go  off  to  the  Caucasus  to  fight  in 
the  war  against  the  Turks.  Upon  his  return  he  proposed  again,  and 
was  accepted.  Shortly  before  his  marriage  he  spent  some  three  months 
at  his  father's  estate  at  Boldino,  where  he  enjoyed  a  remarkable  surge 
of  creative  energy.  Here  he  finished  Eugene  Oniegin,  wrote  his  bril- 
liant Dramatic  Scenes,  The  Tales  of  Belkin,  and  other  pieces.  At  last, 
his  long-delayed  marriage  took  place  in  Moscow  on  February  18,  1831. 
Pushkin  was  deeply  in  love  with  his  wife,  and  during  the  early 
months  of  their  married  life  he  was  serenely  happy.  Although  praised 
as  the  first  beauty  of  her  day,  Natasha  was  in  no  sense  a  suitable  mate 
for  Pushkin.  She  was  a  very  ordinary  young  woman,  entirely  self- 
centered,   and  eager   for  male   attention.   Her  mind  was   extremely 
limited,  and  she  had  no  interest  in  poetry.  Pushkin  treated  her  as  a 
child,  and  she  sought  an  escape  from  her  intellectual  husband  in  the 
pleasures  of  society.  Natasha  was  a  brilliant  success  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg social  world,  and  during  the  next  six  years  Pushkin  strove  against 
mounting  expenses  and  a  growing  family   (four  children  were  born) 
to  maintain  his  position  in  the  extravagant  life  of  the  capital.  He  got 
little  time  or  peace  in  which  to  write.  Adversities  wore  him  down. 
Endless  social  events,  tremendous  debts,  the  hostility  of  the  Tsar,  the 
spying  of  the  police,  the  snobbery  of  Petersburg  aristocrats,  and  his 
inability  to  sever  the  silken  chains  that  bound  him  to  the  throne  —  all 
contrived  to  poison  his  existence.  Then,  finally,  came  an  insulting 
anonymous  letter   (1836) ,  hinting  at  an  affair  between  his  wife  and 
a  handsome  young  French  officer  in  the  Russian  army,  Baron  George 
d'Anthes.  A  duel  resulted,  and  Pushkin  was  mortally  wounded.  He 
died,  after  two  days  of  agony,  on  January  29,  1837    (new  Style,  Feb- 
ruary 10) ,  and  was  buried  beside  his  mother  in  a  monastery  near  the 
village  of  Mikhailovskoe. 
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DIVERTIMENTO  IN  B-FLAT  (Koechel  No.  287) 
(For  strings  and  two  horns) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  Divertimento  was  composed  in  1777  and  performed  in  Munich  in  the  same 
year,  Mozart  taking  the  first  violin  part.  The  Divertimento  is  written  for  string 
quartet  with  two  horns,  the  first  violin  being  a  true  solo  part.  The  four  string 
parts  are  here  taken  by  a  string  orchestra. 

Mozart's  contemporaries  expected  from  him,  as  from  any  musician 
of  high  standing,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in  deft  music,  which 
could  be  ordered  at  will  by  the  prosperous  citizens,  for  their  enter- 
tainments. The  "Unterhaltungsmusik"  would  grace  the  festivities  at  a 
wedding,  or  offer  pleasing  interludes  to  the  good  wine  and  conversa- 
tion at  table.  It  might  help  celebrate  the  "name  day"  of  some  promi- 
nent personage,  with  perhaps  a  serenade  in  a  garden  where  a  small 
group  of  wind  players,  with  "Nachtmusik"  composed  for  the  occasion, 
would  make  an  evening  party  quite  charming.  Divertimenti,  serenades, 
cassations,  Mozart  provided  on  the  shortest  notice  (Koechel's  cata- 
logue lists  thirty-three  of  them  as  surviving) .  A  standing  wonder  of 
Mozart's  genius  was  that  he  often  gave  something  infinitely  better 
than  was  asked  of  him— that  he  now  and  then  squandered  on  these 
frequent  and  passing  gayeties  some  of  his  truly  precious  and  undying 
musical  thoughts. 

This  product  of  Mozart's  twenty-first  year  has  been  singled  out  by 
de  Wyzewa  and  de  Saint-Foix  in  their  sometimes  ardent  but  always 
minutely  considered  study  of  the  younger  Mozart:  "the  work  through- 
out seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  exquisite  masterpieces  of  Mozart,  an 
incomparable  intermingling  of  the  life  and  young  passion  of  the 
Mozart  of  1776,  already  showing  a  vastly  superior  command  in  the 
musical  handling." 

Mozart  wrote  two  divertimenti  at  this  time  for  the  Countess  Antonie 
Lodron,  a  high-born  Salzburger,  whose  two  daughters  came  under  his 
eye  for  musical  instruction.*  Both  suites  were  written  for  string  quartet 
with  two  horns.  The  first  (K.  247)  was  written  for  the  Countess's 
birthday,  June,  1776.  The  one  in  B-flat  is  attributed  by  Jahn  to  June, 
1777,  but  Koechel's  catalogue  explains  that  the  date  having  been  cut 
from  the  manuscript  score,  the  editor  Andre  remembered  having  read 
the  inscription  "February,  1777."  The  two  divertimenti  are  referred 
to  by  Mozart  and  his  father  in  their  letters  as  "cassationi."  Mozart  re- 
lates that  he  played  the  first  violin  part  in  a  performance  of  the 
B-flat  Divertimento  in  Munich  in  1777,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
he  wrote  this  unusually  elaborate  part  with  such  a  performance  in 
mind.  He  writes  that  he  played  it  "as  if  he  were  the  first  violinist  in 
Europe,"  and  in  such  a  way  that  "everyone  stared." 

It  was  apparently  customary  to  combine  strings  and  horns  in  such 
a  piece,  and  Mozart's  ingenuity  was  called  upon  to  draw  variety  in 
color  from  his  horns,  while  not  hampering  the  freer  and  nimbler  pro- 
gression of  the  string  parts.  Both  pieces  are  commended  by  Otto  Jahn 
as  "finished  works  of  the  genuine  Mozart  type." 

♦The  concerto  for  three  pianofortes    (K.  242),  was  written  for  the  Countess  Lodron  and  her 
two   daughters. 
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LETTER  SCENE    (Am  of  Tatiana)    FROM  THE  OPERA 

"EUGENE  ONIEGIN"    (Act  I) 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 

The  text  of  Tatiana's  letter  is  here  quoted  in  the  translation  of  Babette  Deutsch 
(as  published  in  the  collected  works  of  Pushkin,  edited  by  Yarmolinsky) .  The  pre- 
ceding soliloquy  added  in  the  libretto  is  not  in  Pushkin's  text: 

(Tatiana  remains  for  a  long  time  lost  in  thought;  then  rises  with  emotion, 
wearing  an  expression  of  fixed  resolve)  "Though  I  should  die  for  it,  I've  sworn  to 
live  first  my  heart's  longing.  The  silent  hopes  of  years  are  coming  to  life;  I  hear 
the  voice  of  passion."  (She  goes  to  the  writing  table,  writes,  then  pauses)  "No,  that 
will  not  do.  How  am  I  to  begin?"  (She  writes,  and  stops  to  read  what  she  has 
written)  "I  write  to  you  without  thought.  Punish  me  if  you  will;  I  shall  submit. 
But  if  you  have  a  single  spark  of  pity,  then  you  will  not  abandon  me.  First  I 
resolved  to  keep  my  secret  and  never  give  shape  to  the  words!"  (She  lays  the  letter 
aside)  "In  my  heart  my  love  must  lie  unspoken!  —  No  —  it  cannot  be  so!  Come  what 
will,  I  must  confess!"   (Writes) 


I  write  you,  and  my  act  is  serving 
As  my  confession.  Why  say  more? 
I  know  of  what  I  am  deserving  — 
That  you  should  scorn  me,  or  ignore. 
But  for  my  wretched  fate  preserving 
A  drop  of  pity,  you'll  forbear 
To  give  me  over  to  despair. 
I  first  resolved  upon  refraining 
From    speech:    you    never    would    have 

learned 
The  secret  shame  with  which  I  burned, 
If  there  had  been  a  hope  remaining 
That  I  should  see  you  once  a  week 
Or  less,  that  I  should  hear  you  speak, 
And  answer  with  the  barest  greeting, 
But   have    one    thing,   when    you    were 

gone, 
One  thing  alone  to  think  upon 
For  days,  until  another  meeting. 
But  you're  unsociable,  they  say, 
The  country,  and  its  dulness,  bore  you; 
We  ...  we  don't  shine  in  any  way, 
But   have  a  warm,  frank  welcome   for 

you. 

Why  did  you  come  to  visit  us? 
Here  in  this  village  unfrequented, 
Not  knowing  you,  I  would  not  thus 
Have  learned  how  hearts  can   be  tor- 
mented. 
I  might   (who  knows?)   have  grown  con- 
tented, 
My  girlish  dreams  forever  stilled, 
And  found  a  partner  in  another, 


And  been  a  faithful  wife  and  mother, 

And  loved  the  duties  well  fulfilled. 

Another!   .   .   .  No,  I  could  have  given 

My  heart  to  one,  and  one  alone! 

It  was  decreed  .  .  .  the  will  of  Heaven 

Ordains  it  so:  I  am  your  own. 

All  my  past  life  has  had  one  meaning  — 

That  I  should  meet  you.  God  on  High 

Has  sent  you,  and  I  shall  be  leaning 

On  your  protection  till  I  die  .  .  . 

You  came  in  dreams:  I  feared  to  waken, 

I  loved  your  image  even  then; 

I  trembled  at  your  glance,  and  when 

You  spoke,  my  very  soul  was  shaken. 

Only  a  dream?  It  could  not  be! 

The  moment  that  I  saw  you  coming, 

I  burned,  my  pulses  started  drumming, 

And  my  heart  whispered:  it  is  hel 

Yes,  deep  within  I  had  the  feeling, 

When  at  my  tasks  of  charity, 

Or  when,  the  world  about  me  reeling, 

I  looked  for  peace  in  prayer,  kneeling, 

That  silently  you  spoke  to  me. 

Just  now,  did  I  not  see  you  flitting 
Through    the    dim    room    where    I    am 

sitting, 
To  stand,  dear  vision,  by  my  bed? 
Was  it  not  you  who  gently  gave  me 
A  word  to  solace  and  to  save  me: 
The  hope  on  which  my  heart  is  fed? 
Are  you  a  guardian  angel  to  me? 
Or  but  a  tempter  to  undo  me? 
Dispel  my  doubts!   My  mind's  awhirl; 
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Perhaps  this  is  a  mad  delusion,  The    heart   once   more   with    hope   will 

The  folly  of  a  simple  girl:  glow, 

Fate  plans  a  different  conclusion  ...  Or  a  deserved  reproach  will  show 

So  be  it!  Now  my  destiny  The  painful  dream  forever  broken! 

Lies  in  your  hands,  for  you  to  fashion; 

Forgive  the  tears  you  wring  from  me, 

I  throw  myself  on  your  compassion  .  .  .  Reread  I  cannot  ...  I  must  end  .  .  . 

Imagine:   here  I   am  alone,  The   fear>   the   shame,  are   past   endur- 

With  none  to  understand  or  cherish 

My  restless  thoughts,  and  I  must  perish,  *  *  ' 

Stifled,  in  solitude,  unknown.  uPon  Your  honor  l  depend, 

I  wait:  when  once  your  look  has  spoken,  And  lean  upon  it  with  assurance  .  .  . 


The  important  place  which  the  writings  of  Pushkin  have  occupied 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Russian  people  for  a  century  past  is  well 
indicated  by  the  number  of  operas  which  Russian  composers  have 
based  upon  his  works.  Glinka's  opera,  "Russian  and  Ludmilla,"  writ- 
ten just  after  the  poet's  death,  was  the  first  of  them.  This  opera,  to- 
gether with  Dargomijsky's  setting  of  "The  Stone  Guest,"  became 
models  for  the  nationalist  school  at  St.  Petersburg.  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
contrived  operas  out  of  three  of  Pushkin's  poems:  "Mozart  and  Salieri," 
the  "Tsar  Saltan,"  and  "The  Golden  Cock."  Moussorgsky  turned  to 
Pushkin  for  his  "Boris  Godounov"  and  Cesar  Cui  made  a  setting  of 
"The  Captain's  Daughter."  In  Moscow,  Tchaikovsky  found  subjects 
for  four  operas  in  the  texts  of  Pushkin:  "Eugene  Oniegin,"  "Pique 
Dame"  (from  the  short  story  in  prose) ,  "Mazeppa"  (based  on  Push- 
kin's "Poltava") ,  and  "Voyevode."  Rachmaninoff  made  an  opera  from 
"The  Covetous  Knight,"  and  another,  "Aleko,"  from  the  poem  "The 
Gypsies."  Stravinsky's  opera-bouffe  "Mavra"  is  derived  from  Push- 
kin's novel  in  verse,  "Kolumna's  Little  House:" 
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"FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI,"  Fantasia,  Op.  32 
By  Peter  Ilyitgh  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk,  in   the  government   of  Viatka.  Russia,  May  7,   1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg.  November  6,  1893 


Tchaikovsky's  Fantasia  on  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  was  completed  in  November, 
1876.  The  first  performance  took  place  on  February  25,  1877,  at  the  tenth  symphony 
concert  of  the  Russian  Music  Society  in  Moscow,  conducted  by  Nicholas  Rubinstein. 

A  performance  of  the  Fantasia  is  on  record  as  having  been  given  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  New  York,  Adolph  Neuendorff  conductor,  December  21,  1878. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Boston, 
Bernard  Listemann  conductor,  December  31,  1891.  The  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  2,  1895. 

The  orchestration  includes  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  harp  and  strings.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Serge  Taneiev. 

Tchaikovsky,  looking  around  for  a  suitable  subject  for  an  opera  in 
the  year  1875,  received  from  K.  T.  Zvantsev  a  libretto  based  on 
the  story  of  "Francesca  da  Rimini."  But  the  composer,  enthusiastic 
over  the  recently  completed  score  of  Bizet's  "Carmen,"  of  which  he 
had  been  sent  a  copy,  had  undergone  a  revulsion  from  the  romantic 
figures  customary  in  operas,  and  a  yearning  for  realism.  Nevertheless 
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the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  love  and  the  eternal  punishment  of 
Francesca  and  Paolo  as  told  in  Dante's  "Inferno"  seized  upon  his 
imagination.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  Modeste  from  Paris  in  July, 
1876:  "Early  this  morning  I  read  through  the  Fifth  Canto  of  the 
'Inferno,'  and  was  beset  by  the  wish  to  compose  a  symphonic  poem, 
'Francesca  da  Rimini/  "  On  October  14,  he  wrote  again:  "I  have  just 
finished  the  composition  of  a  new  work,  a  symphonic  fantasia  — 
'Francesca  da  Rimini.'  I  have  worked  at  it  'con  amore/  and  believe 
my  devotion  has  been  successful.  With  regard  to  the  whirlwind,  per- 
haps it  might  correspond  better  to  Dore's  picture.  It  has  not  turned 
out  quite  what  I  wanted.  However,  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  work 
is  impossible  so  long  as  it  is  neither  orchestrated  nor  played."  The 
premiere  at  Moscow  on  February  25  of  the  following  spring  brought 
an  enthusiastic  reception  for  the  piece,  and  two  further  performances 
in  the  following  month.  When  "Francesca"  was  brought  forward  by 
Bilse  in  Berlin  in  the  following  season,  Tchaikovsky,  who  had  been 
for  the  most  part  either  ignored  or  dismissed  in  central  Europe,  was 
honored  by  a  sharp  division  of  criticism,  in  which  Hans  von  Biilow 
and  Moszkowski  were  on  his  side. 

In  his  Fantasia,  Tchaikovsky  depicts  in  the  opening  portion,  "The 
gateway  to  the  Inferno  —  the  tortures  and  agonies  of  the  con- 
demned."* There  are  rushing  scales,  as  of  violent  winds.  Francesca 
and  Paolo,  as  punishment  for  the  guilty  love  in  which  they  died, 
must  be  whirled  about  while  locked  in  each  other's  embrace.  The 
middle  section,  andante  cantabile,  divulges  a  plaintive  clarinet  solo 
over  pizzicato  strings.  "Francesca  tells  the  story  of  her  tragic  love  for 
Paolo."  There  is  a  return  to  the  infernal  orchestral  storm:  "The  tur- 
moil of  Hades.  Conclusion."  The  first  movement,  "Inferno,"  of  Liszt's 
"Dante"  Symphony,  composed  some  twenty  years  earlier,  also  sets 
forth  tempestuous  music,  relieved  by  a  melodic  andante,  in  which  the 
voice  of  the  clarinets  suggests  the  same  piteous  narrative  of  Francesca. 
The  opening  words,  "Nessun  maggior  dolore,"  are  printed  in  Liszt's 
score  at  this  point,  not  to  be  sung,  but  as  an  identification. 

Francesca,  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  Prince  of  the  Italian 
town  of  Rimini,  was  given  in  marriage  by  her  father  to  Giovanni 
Malatesta,  a  respected  military  leader,  who  was  nevertheless  a  cripple 
and  repulsive  in  features.  Giovanni  had  brothers,  of  whom  Paolo, 
known  as  "II  Bello"  on  account  of  his  comeliness,  fell  in  love  with 
his  sister-in-law,  and  was  loved  in  return.  The  husband  found  the 
two  embracing,  and  in  anger  rushed  upon  Paolo.  Francesca  threw 
herself  between  the  two  brothers,  and  her  husband's  dagger  pierced 
her  breast.  "He  withdrew  the  dagger,"  in  the  words  of  Boccaccio, 
"and  again  struck  at  Paolo  and  slew  him;  and  so,  leaving  them  both 
dead,  he  hastily  went  his  way  and  betook  himself  to  his  wonted  affairs; 
and  the  next  morning  the  two  lovers,  with  many  tears,  were  buried 
together  in  one  grave."  This  happened  about  1288,  at  the  time  of 
Dante's  young  manhood.  Boccaccio  in  the  next  century,  writers  and 
painters  of  later  times,  have  made  the  tale  a  subject  for  their  imag- 
ination. 


*The  quoted  phrases  are  those  which  Tchaikovsky  supplied  for  the  printed  programmes  when 
his  music  was  performed  on  various  occasions  in  Russia.  This  information  was  furnished  by 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  who  heard  the  work  many  times  there. 
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The  Boston  Symphony's 
choice  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  clear 

evidence  of  its  unquestioned  leadership 
in  richness  of  tone,  effortless  action, 

wonderful  responsiveness. 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  says — *lt  is  perfection  for  the 
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G.  C.  CAPPEL  Presents 

JOSEPH  SZIGET1 

Long  recognized  as  one  of  the  World's  greatest  violinists, 

Hear  him   in   recital. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  11 


MARKOVA  AND  DOLIN 

Peerless  exponents  of  the  classic  Russian  Ballet  with 
their  own  company  and  orchestra. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  19 


ALEXANDER  BRAILOWSKY 

Noted  interpreter  of  Chopin.  Favorite  keyboard  artist  who 
enjoys  a  large  following  in  Washington. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  3 


PLATOFF 

DON  COSSACK  CHORUS 
and  DANCERS 

The   outstanding  male  chorus   of  the  world,  presenting  an 
unique  and  exciting  program  of  the  music  of 
old  and  present-day  Russia. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  18 


All  Concerts  in  Constitution  Hall  at  8:30  P.M. 


Tickets  on  sale  at 

CAPPEL  CONCERT  BUREAU 

In  BALLARD'S  1300  G  St.,  N.W.  RE.  3503 
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Constitution  Hall,   Washington 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


I  FIURSDAY  EVENING,  January   15,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


Prokofieff "Classical"    Symphony,    Op.    25 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotte:  non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Molto  vivace 

Hindemith Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler" 

("Matthias  the  Painter") 
Angelic  Concert 

Entombment 

Temptation  of  St.  Anthony 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Path^tique,"  Op.  74 

I.    Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 


The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  are  broadcast  (9:30  —  10:30  EST) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company. 
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"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonic  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  si, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Boris  AssafiefF,  a  writer  on  musical 
subjects  whose  pen  name  is  "Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique**  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  eleven  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY,    "MATHIS    DER    MALER"     ("MATTHIAS    THE 

PAINTER") 

By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born  at  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895 


Hindemith's  "Symphony,"  three  orchestral  excerpts  from  his  then  unperformed 
opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  was  first  played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin 
under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  March  12,  1934.  Otto  Klemperer  introduced  it  to  this 
country  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New  York, 
October  4,  1934.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  December  7  of  the  same  season,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 

The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percus- 
sion, and  strings. 

The  opera  "Mathis  der  Maler"  after  lying  unplayed  for  years,  was  at  last  brought 
to  the  stage  of  the  Stadttheater  in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Denzler, 
May  28,  1938.  There  was  a  concert  performance  of  the  opera  by  the  B.  B.  C.  Or- 
chestra in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  Clarence  Raybould,  conductor,  March   15,  1939. 

Before  Hindemith's  "Mathis  der  Maler"  was  made  known  as  a  stage 
piece,  those  who  examined  and  described  the  "Symphony"  which 
the  composer  drew  from  it  were  content  to  compare  the  three  move- 
ments with  three  famous  paintings  of  the  Isenheim  Altar  piece  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Colmar,  Alsace,  the  eloquent  handiwork 
of  Matthias  Griinewald,  the  sixteenth-century  German  painter  who 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  composer  identifies  the 
three  movements  specifically  enough  with  the  three  fine  panel  groups 
of  Griinewald.  The  identification  still  holds  when  the  opera  is  con- 
sidered, for  although  the  orchestral  excerpts  figure  importantly  in 
the  opera,  and  are  lifted  bodily  from  it,  the  Isenheim  Altar  pieces 
too,  with  their  devotional  spirit,  pervade  the  opera  and  there 
take  on  a  special  symbolism  connected  with  the  dramatic  action. 
For  example,  the  third  movement,  "The  Temptation  of  Saint 
Anthony,"  becomes,  in  the  sixth  scene,  the  temptation  of  the  painter 
himself,  drawn  into  the  bitter  birth  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  dis- 
tracted for  the  moment  from  his  entire  devotion  to  his  art. 

"The  Angelic  Concert"  is  the  overture  to  the  opera.  Its  principal 
melody,  "Es  sungen  drei  Engel,"  appears  frequently  in  the  opera 
itself,  and  is  sometimes  varied.  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony," 
to  be  found  intact  in  the  sixth  scene,  is  there  given  an  added  effect 
by  choral  treatment.*  "The  Entombment"  becomes  the  intermezzo 
in  the  final  scene,  and  also  accompanies  the  final  withdrawal  of  the 
central  figure  from  the  world  of  strife. 


*  The  omission  of  the  chorus  in  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony"  does  not  alter  the  in- 
strumental score,  in  which  the  parts  are  doubled.  The  concert  excerpt  is  not  taken  "intact" 
from  the  opera,  but  has  some  excisions  and  additions  —  J.  N.  B. 


The  following  description  of  the  orchestral  symphony  was  written 
by  Heinrich  Strobel,  the  German  critic: 

I.    Angelic  Concert 

(Ruhig  bewegt  —  Ziemlich  lebhafte  Halbe) 
"The  tonal  basis  of  the  symphony  is  D-flat,  in  the  range  of  which  there  lie  the 
old  melodies  used  in  the  first  and  third  parts.  In  the  Angelic  Concert,  the  tension 
between  the  tonalities  of  D-flat  and  G  underlies  the  harmonic  constructions  of  the 
movement.  The  Cantus  firmus,  'Es  sangen  drei  EngeV "  (*Three  Angels  Sang*) , 
which  we  hear  first  in  the  trombones  (eighth  bar) ,  is  developed  dynamically  up- 
ward. This  is  followed  by  a  quick  main  part,  in  three  sections.  The  first  section 
is  based  on  a  theme  (flute  and  first  violins)  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  model 
of  Hindemith's  style  in  melodic  development  —  a  melody  which  is  signalized  by 
its  wavering  between  major  and  minor.  A  second  theme  follows  (strings),  of 
serener  and  more  lyrical  character.  A  third  section  deals  with  these  two  themes 
in  a  lightly  hovering  fugato,  to  which  is  added,  again  in  the  trombones,  the  'Angel' 
melody.  The  last  phrase  of  the  'Angel'  melody  leads  back  to  that  tender  serenity 
which  spreads  over  the  entire  movement,  and  which  evokes  for  us  the  gentle  radi- 
ance of  Griinewald's  incomparable  representation  of  the  Nativity.  A  concise  coda 
follows  a  joyous  close,  fortissimo." 

II.    Entombment 

(Sehr  langsam) 

"The  two  chief  themes  of  the  second  movement,  the  Entombment,  are  typical 
of  Hindemith's  melodic  style  —  the  first  with  its  purely  'linear'  structure  (muted 
strings,  wood  wind)  ;  the  second  with  its  intervallic  structure  or  fourths  and  fifths 
(oboe,  then  flute,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment).  In  wonderful  simplicity  ascend 
the  melodic  lines  of  the  solo  wood  winds;  and  how  beautiful  is  the  effect  of  the 
plaintive  call  of  the  clarinet,  after  the  short  crescendo  and  the  pause!" 

III.    The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony 

(Sehr  langsam,  frei  im  Zeitmass  —  Lebhaft) 

"It  is  the  third  movement  which  is  executed  in  the  broadest  and  boldest  manner. 
From  the  visual  tension  of  Griinewald's  picture,  an  aural  tension  has  been  created. 
The  power  of  the  music  is  so  marked  that  one  might  almost  be  induced  to  impart 
to  this  movement  a  poetic  interpretation,  although  the  themes  are  developed  m  a 
strictly  linear  manner,  and  even  the  most  grandiose  sound  effects  betray  a  cogent 
musical  logic.  Hindemith's  art  of  tonal  disposition  is  consorted  with  a  power  of 
fancy  which  astonishes  even  those  who  best  know  his  works.  The  Temptation  of 
the  Saint  develops  over  a  tremendous  tonal  canvas,  from  the  opening  unison  of  the 
strings  (bearing  the  quotation,  Ubi  eras,  bone  Jhesu  ubi  eras,  quare  non  affuisti  ut 
sanares  vulnera  meal),  up  to  the  brass  chorale  of  the  final  Hallelujah.  The  cycle  of 
the  key  of  D-flat  is  the  foundation  of  the  harmonic  development,  the  symbol  of 
Sanctity.  The  greater  the  struggle  of  the  contesting  forces,  the  more  widely  does 
the  piece  depart  from  this  harmonic  basis.  The  ascent  of  the  string  unisono,  which 
is  intensified  in  an  astonishing  manner  by  the  opposing  figure  in  the  brass  instru- 
ments, is  a  striking  example  of  the  crescendo  developed  in  the  linear  manner.  This 
heroic  statement  is  followed  by  the  first  assault  of  the  opposing  forces  (if  this  ex- 
pression can  be  applied  to  so  purely  musical  a  process),  with  another  theme  for  the 
unison  strings.  The  solo  wood  winds  answer,  while  the  stream  of  motion  flows 
on  in  the  strings.  A  grandiose  passage  closes  the  first  part  of  the  movement. 
There  is  a  long  and  elaborate  working-out.  The  battle  is  already  decided  when  the 
key  of  D-flat  is  again  reached  with  the  fugato.  Clarinets,  then  the  horn,  recur  to 
the  theme  of  the  unisono  string  introduction;  we  hear,  in  the  wood  winds,  the 
hymn,  Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem;  and  then,  fortissimo  on  the  brass,  the  Hallelujah 
leads  us  to  a  resplendent  and  triumphant  close  in  D-flat  major." 

"Hindemith's  style  has  gained  in  tonal  plasticity  to  the  same  degree 
that  he  has  simplified  his  art  technically.  The  few  themes  of  the  sym- 
phony are  tonal  symbols  of  extraordinary  vitality  and  perceptibility, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  obey  a  logic  that  is  subject  to  wholly  per- 
sonal laws.  The  effect  is  further  increased  by  the  circumstance  that 
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in  the  first  part,  Angelic  Concert  (based  on  the  picture  of  the  Nativity 
painted  by  Griinewald  for  the  Isenheim  Altar),  and  in  the  third  part, 
the  Vision  of  the  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony),  old  church  melodies 
are  used.  These  ancient  melodies  constitute  the  true  germ-cell  of 
music;  they  determine  its  melodic  and  harmonic  tissue. 

"But  this  is  nothing  new  in  Hindemith's  case.  The  liturgical  modes 
have  exercised  a  deep  influence  on  his  music.  This  influence  is  evident 
in  his  Marienleben  and  in  Das  Unaufhorliche;  it  breaks  through  again 
with  all  its  force  in  Mathis  der  Maler.  It  seems  as  though  Hindemith, 
after  many  digressions,  were  recurring  to  his  works  of  a  decade  ago. 
The  pathos,  the  subdued  lyricism,  the  plasticity  of  the  musical  vision 
—all  these  appear  to  establish  a  connection  between  his  most  recent 
art  and  its  earlier  expression.  .  .  . 

"The  simplicity  of  Mathis  der  Maler  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
Hindemith  is  renouncing  his  principle  of  polyphonic  development. 
Polyphony,  counterpoint  inspired  by  Bach,  remains  the  basis  of  his 
musical  thinking  and  feeling.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, he  has  abandoned  more  and  more  all  dispensable  contrapuntal 
ballast,  and  has  lightened  his  linear  style.  .  .  . 

"This  polyphonic  style  gains,  in  the  Mathis  Symphony,  a  symbolic 
force  which  is  something  entirely  new  for  Hindemith.  Without,  as  we 
have  said,  employing  descriptive  music  in  the  ordinary  sense,  effects 
are  obtained  here  which  could  not  have  been  realized  by  means  of 
dramatic  expressiveness.  In  this  connection,  we  must  mention  espe- 
cially the  last  movement,  the  pictorial  subject  of  which  (the  Saint 
tortured  by  fantastic  beasts)  stimulated  the  tonal  imagination  of  the 
composer  to  an  exceptional  degree. 

"The  development  of  the  three  movements  is  singularly  clear.  The 
dynamic  curve  descends  from  the  festive  and  happy  Angelic  Concert 
of  the  beginning  to  the  quiet  elegy  of  the  Entombment,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds, after  the  music  of  the  Saint's  ordeal,  to  the  concluding  Halle- 
lujah Hymn  of  the  final  visionary  exaltation." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC,"  Op.  74 

By  Peter  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following,  Emil  Paur  con- 
ducting. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tarn  tarn  and  strings. 

Talking  with  his  brother  Modeste  on  the  day  after  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the 
problem  of  a  title,  for  he  was  about  to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher. 
He  had  thought  of  calling  it  "A  Programme  Symphony"  and  had 
written  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  Davidoff,  of  this  intention,  adding, 
"This  programme  is  penetrated  by  subjective  sentiment.  .  .  .  The 
programme  is  of  a  kind  which  remains  an  enigma  to  all  —  let  them 
guess  it  who  can."  And  he  said  to  Modeste  when  the  question  of  a 
title  was  under  discussion,  "What  does  'programme  symphony*  mean 
when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?"  In  other  words,  he  foresaw  that 
to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the  same  time  explain  nothing  and 
invite  from  every  side  a  question  which  he  could  not  answer.  He  ac- 
cepted Modeste's  suggestion  of  "Pathetique"  but  thought  better  of 
it  after  the  score  had  been  shipped  to  Jurgenson,  and  wrote  his 
preference  for  the  number  and  nothing  else.  But  the  symphony  was 
published  as  the  "Pathetique";  Jurgenson  had  evidently  insisted  upon 
what  was  a  good  selling  title.  We  can  only  conclude  from  these  cir- 
cumstances that  there  was  some  sort  of  programme  in  Tchaikovsky's 
mind  but  that  the  "subjective"  sentiment  of  which  he  spoke  was  more 
than  he  could  explain.  Plainly,  too,  the  word  "Pathetique,"  while 
giving  the  general  character  of  the  music,  fell  short  of  conveying  the 
programme. 

Modeste's  title  "Pathetique"  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an 
apt  one,  because  the  symphony  has  all  the  habiliments  of  melan- 
choly —  the  stressing  of  the  minor  mood,  the  sinking  chromatic 
melodies,  the  poignant  dissonances,  the  exploration  of  the  darkest 
depths  and  coloring  of  the  orchestra,  the  upsweeping  attack  upon  a 
theme,  the  outbursts  of  defiance.  But  these  are  not  mere  devices,  as 
Tchaikovsky  used  them.  If  they  were,  the  symphony  would  be  no 
better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre  music  in  the  affecting  style  then  being 
written.  They  were  externals  useful  to  his  expressive  purpose,  but 
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no  more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm  which  is  the  outward  sign  of 
an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a  deeper  motivation  to  the  symphony 
—  a  motivation  which  is  eloquent  and  unmistakable  in  the  music 
itself  and  which  the  word  "Pathitique"  serves  only  vaguely  to  indicate. 
There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melan- 
choly music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal 
troubles,  as  if  music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narra- 
tive arts,  a  structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The  symphony,  of  course, 
is  colored  by  the  character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mir- 
ror the  Tchaikovsky  one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic 
fears,  the  mental  and  physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have 
simply  nothing  to  do  with  musical  matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky 
were  pure  sensuous  delight,  his  salvation  when  life  threatened  to 
become  insupportable.  And  he  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  re- 
sort to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's  most  affecting  and  luxuriant 
expression.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to  periodical  depressions  and 
elations    (he  showed  every  sign  of  elation  while  at  work  upon  the 
symphony)    may  well  have  attuned  him  to  nostalgic  music  moods. 
But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his  time  certainly  had  a  good  deal 
more   to  do   with   it.   His  generation  revelled  in   the  depiction  of 
sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin  actually  moved 
Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most  dramatic  music.  But 
Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to  tears  —  as 
did  his  admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down.  "While  composing 
the  [sixth]  symphony  in  my  mind,"  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to  his 
nephew,  "I  frequently  shed  tears." 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the 
"Pathetique"  must  have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost 
nature  of  its  composer.  But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's 
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emotional  nature,  conditioned  by  his  experience,  is  transformed  into 
the  realm  of  tone  patterns  is  a  process  too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived, 
and  it  will  be  understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchaikov- 
sky, addicted  like  other  Russians  to  self-examination,  sometimes  tried 
to  explain  his  deeper  feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music, 
but  invariably  he  found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high- 
sounding  but  inadequate  generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  him- 
self of  "insincerity";  perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing 
to  cover  his  own  vague  understanding.  Only  his  music  was  "sincere" 
—  that  is,  when  he  was  at  his  best  and  satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the 
"Pathitique."  He  wrote  to  Davidoff,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the 
symphony,  "I  certainly  regard  it  as  quite  the  best  —  and  especially 
the  most  sincere  —  of  all  my  works.  I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any 
one  of  my  musical  offspring  before."  Here  is  a  case  where  the  artist 
can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot;  more  clearly  even  than 
he  consciously  knows  himself. 

The  final  impression  of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  when  it  is  listened 
to  without  preconceptions  is  anything  but  pessimistic.  The  first  move- 
ment and  the  last,  which  are  the  key  movements  of  the  symphony, 
are  very  similar  in  plan.  The  duality  in  each  case  consists  of  a  spare 
and  desolate  theme  and  another  of  sorrowful  cast  which  is  neverthe- 
less calm  and  assuaging.  Each  theme  is  developed  independently  in 
separate  alternating  sections,  each  working  up  into  an  agitated  form. 

But  the  second  theme  has  always  the  final  answer.  Each  movement 
ends  gently  with  a  gradual  and  peaceful  subsidence. 

The  bassoon  softly  sets  forth  the  first  theme,  Adagio,  in  rising 
sequences  accentuating  the  minor.  The  violas  carry  it  down  again 
into  the  depths,  and  after  a  suspensive  pause  the  theme  becomes 
vigorous  and  rhythmic  in  an  Allegro  non  troppo  as  it  is  developed 
stormily  over  a  constant  agitation  of  string  figures.  The  figure 
melts  away  and  after  another  pause  the  second  theme,  tranquil 
and  singing  in  a  clear  D  major,  spreads  its  consolation.  "Tenera- 
mente,  molto  cantabile,  con  espansione,"  reads  the  direction  over  it. 
The  theme  is  developed  over  a  springy  rhythm  in  the  strings  and 
then,  in  an  Andante  episode,  is  sung  without  mutes  and  passion- 
ately, the  violins  sweeping  up  to  attack  the  note  at  its  peak.  This 
theme  dies  away  in  another  long  descent  into  the  depths  of  the  bas- 
soon. And  now  the  first  theme  returns  in  its  agitated  rhythmic  form 
and  works  up  at  length  to  violent  and  frenzied  utterance.  Another 
tense  pause  (these  pauses  are  very  characteristic  of  this  dramatic 
symphony)  and  the  second  theme  returns,  in  a  passionate  outpour- 
ing from  the  violins.  Its  message  is  conclusive,  and  at  last  passion  is 
dispersed  as  the  strings  give  out  soft  descending  pizzicato  scales  of 
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B  major.  The  strife  of  this  movement,  with  its  questionings  and  its 
outbreaks,  is  at  last  resolved. 

The  second  movement,  an  Allegro  con  grazia  in  5/4  rhythm  through- 
out, has  relics  of  the  traditional  scherzo  in  its  repeats,  trio  and  da 
capo,  but  there  is  nothing  scherzo-like  in  its  mood.  It  moves  at  a 
steady,  even  pace,  gracefully  melodic,  a  foil  to  the  great  variety  of 
tempo  and  the  extreme  contrasts  of  the  movement  before.  The  main 
section  offers  a  relief  from  melancholy,  and  only  the  trio,  with  its 
constant  descent  and  its  reiteration  of  drumbeats,  throws  a  light 
cloud  over  the  whole.  Here  there  is  another  verbal  clue:  "Sweetly  and 
softly"    ("Con  dolcezza  e  flebile") . 

After  the  placidity  of  this  movement,  the  third  bursts  upon  the 
scene  with  shattering  effect.  It  seems  to  pick  up  the  fitful  storminess 
of  the  first  movement  and  gather  it  up  into  a  steady  frenzy.  Again 
the  strings  keep  up  a  constant  agitation  as  the  brass  strides  through 
fragments  of  a  martial  theme.  Pomp  is  here,  with  clashing  cymbals. 
But  when  with  a  final  abrupt  outburst  the  movement  has  ended,  the 
frenzies  of  defiance   (if  such  it  is)   are  completely  spent. 

Again  the  complete  contrast  of  a  dark  lamentation  in  the  strings, 
as  the  last  movement  begins.  With  its  melodic  descent,  its  dissonant 
chords,  the  symphony  here  reaches  its  darkest  moments.  Then  comes 
the  answering  theme  in  a  gentle  and  luminous  D  major.  "Con  lenezza 
e  devozione,"  the  composer  directs,  lest  we  miss  its  character  of  "gen- 
tleness and  devotion."  The  theme  is  sung  by  the  strings  over  soft  pul- 
sations from  the  horns.  The  anguished  opening  theme  returns  in  more 
impassioned  voice  than  before.  But  when  this  voice  has  lapsed  into 
silence  in  the  dramatic  way  which  by  this  time  has  become  inevitable, 
there  comes  a  chain  of  soft  trombone  chords  that  might  well  have 
been  labelled  "con  devozione/'  and  once  more  there  is  heard  the  quiet 
descending  scale  theme  by  the  muted  strings.  Now  passion  is  gone  as 
well  as  violence,  as  the  melody  descends  into  the  deepest  register  of 
the  'cellos  and  melts  into  silence.  If  the  composer  ends  darkly,  he  is  at 
least  at  peace  with  himself.  Resignation  is  a  strange  word  to  use  for 
Tchaikovsky,  but  it  seems  to  fit  here. 
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The  Boston  Symphony's 
choice  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  clear 

evidence  of  its  unquestioned  leadership 
in  richness  of  tone,  effortless  action, 

wonderful  responsiveness. 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  says — Mlt  is  perfection  for  the 

orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use.' 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  Boylston  St.,  Boston    •     Eastern  Headquarters,  20  East  54th  St.,  New  York 
Baldwin  also  builds  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON,  HOWARD  pianos  and  the  BALDWIN  ELECTRONIC  ORGAN 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Serge  Koussevitzky ,  Music  Director 

Tuesday  Evening,  January  20,  19^8 ,  at  8:15 


PROGRAM 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  Conducting 
Beethoven Sysiphony  No#   2  in  D  major 

INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky *Petrouchka,M  A  Burlesque 

in  Four  Scenes 
Piano  solo:  Lukas  Foss 

Ravel #   ^La  7al8etH  Ohorographic 


WOOLSIT  HALL  NEW  HAVEN 

Auspices  Tale  University 
School  of  Music 

Tuesday  Evening,  February  17 1  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Serge  Koussevitzky ,  Music  Director 


PROGRAM 
RICHARD  BURQIN  Conducting 

Haydn Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  95 

Ivss "Three  Places  in  New  England,11 

An  Orchestral  Set 

INTORMIS3I0N 

Beethoven Piano  Concerto  in  B-flat  major 

Stravinsky.  .  .  .  Symphony  in  Three  Movements 


Soloist 
BHUOT  SIMONDS 


vBitonwm  coumnr  cwtxsl     ram  puihs,  s.y. 


Mm.  Julian  01m/  presents 

rra  lostov  mmom  ohohistia 

Sort*  Koueearittky,  Mntic  Director 


Thursday  Erenin*,  February  19*  19^5,  at  8*30 

HMNR 

HICHABD  3UR0IH  Conducting 


9|y*phony  !■  C  minor*  tfo#  95 


"ibelius.   .   .   .   .^symphony  Ho#  1  in  X  minor 

IKTOWISSIOK 

Tchaikortky.   •   •  Symphony  Ho.  2  in  0  minor 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH    SEASON 

1947-1948 

John  M.  Greene  Hall,  Northampton 
[Smith  College  Department  of  Music] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-seventh  Season,  1947-1948] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 

Gaston  Elcus 
Rolland  Tapiey 
Norbert  Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 
Paul  Cherkassky 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir  Resnikofl 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Einar  Hansen 
Daniel  Eisler 
Norman  Carol 
Carlos  Pinfield 

Paul  Fedorovsky 
Harry  Dickson 

Minot  Beale 
Frank  Zecchino 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sord© 

Melvin  Bryant 
John  Murray 

Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Henri  Erkelens 
Saverio  Messina 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Hubert  Sauvlet 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Greenberg 
Henry  Portnoi 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

Henry  Freeman 
John  Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 
Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap£ 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
Emil  Kornsand 

George  Humphrey 
Louis  Artieres 
Charles  Van  Wynbergen 
Hans  Werner 

Jerome  Lipson 
Siegfried  Gerhardt 

Violoncellos 
Jean  Bedetti 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmani 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 


Flutes 

Georges  Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakii 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
John  Holmes 
Jean  Devergie 
Joseph  Lukatsky 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Victor  Polatschek 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Ralph  Masters 

Contra -Bassoon 
Boaz  Piller 

Horns 
Willem  Valkenier 
James  Stagliano 
Principals 

Walter  Macdonald 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 
Harry  Shapiro 
William  Gebhardt 

Trumpets 
Georges  Mager 
Roger  Voisin 

Principals 

Marcel  Lafosse 
Harry  Herforth 
Ren6  Voisin 

Trombones 
Jacob  Raichman 
Lucien  Hansotte 
John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 

Vinal  Smith 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Elford  Caughey 

Timpani 
Roman  Szulc 
Max  Polster 

Percussion 
Simon  Sternburg 
Charles  Smith 
Emil  Arcieri 

Piano 

Lukas  Foss 

Librarian 
Leslie  Rogers 


John  M.  Greene  Hall,  Northampton 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,   i947"1948 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin 

MONDAY   EVENING,   March  15 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 

President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine 

Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller 

Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene 

Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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It  works  both  ways  .  • .  for  a  home  or  a  business 

Whether  it's  for  your  home  or  your  business  our  protection  plan 
puts  everything  in  good  order  insurance- wise.  Based  on  a  complete 
analysis  of  your  needs,  this  plan  tells  you  what  you  have  and  what 
you  need  in  fire  and  casualty  insurance.  It  makes  it  much  simpler 
to  get  the  protection  best  suited  for  you.  It  makes  it  easier  to  keep 
this  protection  up-to-date. 

Smart  businessmen  and  homeowners  both  always  rely  on  such  a 
plan  to  get  the  best  and  most  protection  for  their  money.  Ask 
your  Employers'  Group  agent  about  it  today. 

THE   EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass, 
The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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John  M.  Greene  Hall  \Smith  Co/Iege]  Northampton 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,  1947-1948 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


MONDAY  EVENING,  March   15,  at  8:00  o'clock 


Program 


Malipiero Symphony  No.  4   ("In  Memooam") 

I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Lento,  funebre 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Lento 

Kiiatchatourian Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra 

I.      Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante  sostenuto 
III.     Allegro 

INTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


SOLOIST 

EDMUND  KURTZ 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Cutaway  drawing 
shows  exclusive  Float- 
ing Point  construction. 
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OUTPERFbRMS  ANY  NEEDLE  YOU  HAVE  EVER  HEARD 
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in  tonal  reproduction 
in  the  preservation  of  records 
in  eliminating  record  scratch  and  extran- 
eous noises 

in  increasing  needle  life  thousands  of 
plays 

in  protection  against  needle  damage  (ad- 
ditional insurance  for  longer  record  and 
needle  life) 


The  needle  is  mounted 
in  a  useful  record  brush, 
and  fitted  into  a  beauti- 
ful Lucite  utility  pack- 
age (cigarette  case  size.) 


SPip 


THE  CLASSIC  has  these 
Patented  Features, 
found  only  In  Fldell- 
tone. 


Permium  Metals  Tip  (Osmium  Alloy) 
Floating  Point  €onst|uction 
"V"  Groove  Locking  Design 


SYMPHONY  NO.  4   ("IN  MEMORIAM") 
By  G.  Francesco  Malipiero 

Born  in  Venice,  March  18,  1882 


This  symphony  was  composed  by  commission  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mme.  Natalie  Koussevitzky. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  and  strings. 

The  following  communication  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Malipiero, 
together  with  the  manuscript  score  of  his  new  symphony    (the 
themes  quoted  are  reproduced  from  his  own  script) : 

When  Serge  Koussevitzky  commissioned  my  Fourth  Symphony  for 
his  Foundation,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  propitious  moment 
for  entrusting  a  musician  with  the  task  of  writing  an  elegy.  This  ter- 
rible post-war  period  is  a  huge  cemetery  in  which  is  brought  together 
all  that  is  no  more,  so  that  one's  soul  has  been  disposed  to  draw  into 
itself  and  make  its  own  the  grief  of  a  friend. 

The  dedication  of  this  Fourth  Symphony  to  the  memory  of  Natalie 
Koussevitzky  is  the  best  guide  for  listening  to  "In  Memoriam." 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to  receive  from  Serge  Koussevitzky,  after 
delivery  of  the  completed  score,  a  letter  with  these  words:  "Your  Sym- 
phony is  infused  with  human  anguish1  and  with  great  sorrow.  In  the 
future  it  will  remain  not  only  a  link  with  the  memory  of  my  wife,  but 
also  as  a  recollection  of  the  tragic  years  which  we  have  lived  and  con- 
tinue to  live." 

The  fact  is,  the  house  in  Asolo,  where  the  Fourth  Symphony  was 
written,  miraculously  escaped  destruction.  The  war  ended  two  hun- 
dred paces  from  its  door.  Death  had  spared  it. 

To  understand  the  great  tragedy  which  we  have  gone  through,  one 
should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  miracle  that  we  are  still  alive.  In 
reaching  this  understanding  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  great  forces 
which  now  weigh  on  us  with  a  strange  doggedness,  as  if  to  humiliate 
the  spirit,  and  kill  those  who  have  succeeded  in  surviving,  and  who 
know  that  all  they  have  lost  will  never  return.  Where  and  how  to 
find  comfort?  By  seeking  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  that  once  existed 
and  has  been  taken  from  us,  but  still  belongs  to  us. 

The  four  movements  of  this  Fourth  Symphony  ("In  Memoriam") 
may  be  defined  as:  The  First  and  Third,  Hope;  the  Second  and  Fourth, 
Resignation. 

The  first  theme  of  the  first  movement  {Allegro  moderato)  : 


r^r? 


is  obviously  energetic;  the  theme  which  dominates  the  whole  symphony: 
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appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  middle  of  the  first  allegro,  but  almost 
seems  a  derivative  of  the  same  theme  as  it  returns  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  movement,  although  it  actually  takes  shape  in  the  first 
movement  —  that  is  to  say,  the  idea  of  the  elegy  rules  the  subconscious 
of  the  composer. 

In  the  first  movement  the  themes  may  appear  diverse;  for  example, 
there  is  a  certain  resurgence  of  the  one  which  appears  in  the  thirteenth 
measure: 


-J  gj .'  gp  i  Phi 


but  the  musical  dissonance  is  linear,  and  is  developed  with  that  logic 
which  was  spontaneous  in  Italian  music  (until,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  recall  the  sonatas  of  Domenico  Scarlatti) .  The 
ideas  succeed  each  other,  balance  or  contrast,  never  turn  back,  do  not 
spread  themselves  out  in  development  —  one  evolves  from  the  other 
without  ever  becoming  a  theme  prepared  for  elaboration. 

The  second  movement  (Lento  funebre)  needs  no  comment: 

7        "".f       -^ 
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It  is  truly  funereal,  notwithstanding  the  almost  pastoral  theme  (meas- 
ures  188-193) : 


Do  not  the  shepherds  perhaps  weep  for  their  nymphs? 
The  third  movement  (Allegro  in  uno,  ben  ritmato)  : 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  Dean 

New  appointments  for   1947-1948: 

Richard  Burgin,  Violin  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Chorus 

Willis  W.  Fay,  Pianoforte  Walter   Piston,  Composition  Seminar 

Ernst  Possony,  Voice  and  Opera  Felix  Wolfes,  Repertoire    (coaching) 

For   further   information,  apply  to   the  Dean 

290   Huntington   Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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may  be  considered  as  a  conventional  symphonic  scherzo  —  what  would 
one  do  if  there  were  no  justification  for  its  presence?  We  must  react 
against  grief,  against  pessimism,  so  that  this  third  movement  represents 
a  parenthesis,  an  intoxication,  a  need  of  seeking  oblivion.  The  rhythm 
is  insistent,  it  reveals  almost  a  fixed  idea,  which  one  seeks  to  drive  away 
in  order  to  forget. 

To  a  young  Venetian,  a  mountain  seems  an  unreal  thing.  A  lagoon 
is  a  horizontal  concept;  a  mountain,  vertical.  Upon  the  water,  a  sound 
finds  no  stopping  place,  and  is  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  echo  is 
the  musical  essence  of  the  mountain. 

A  funeral  passes  close  to  the  mountain  stream.  The  priest  at  the 
head  of  it,  then  the  cross,  the  corpse,  and  the  procession  in  Indian 
file  so  as  not  to  wander  from  the  path  winding  among  the  rocks.  They 
seem  like  ants  straying  among  the  rocks.  The  bell  of  the  Alpine  church 
accompanies  with  its  tolling  the  chanting  of  the  faithful.  A  theme  was 
inspired  in  me  by  the  sound  of  those  bells,  a  theme  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  elude:  For  thirty-six  years  it  has  remained  in  my  mind,  until 
the  day  when  I  found  its  rightful  place  in  the  fourth  movement  of  this 
Fourth  Symphony.  For  thirty-six  years  I  already  had  known  what  sor- 
row is.  Two  wars  had  passed  close  to  me,  inexorably.  I  had  not  for- 
gotten this  simple  theme  confined  within  the  space  of  an  octave:* 


*  Where  this  theme  appears  in  the  fifth  bar  by  the  English  horn  over  low  violas  ponticello, 
there  is  inscribed :  "Estate  1910,  Valle  del  Cis  mon.  Passa  il  corteo  di  un  funerale  al  suono  di 
una  campana  lontana." 

WADSWORTH    PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited    in    the    art   of    singing    by    Jean    de    Reszke,    Paris,    and   in 
mise   en   scene  by   Roberto   Villani,   Milan 

Studio:   KE  nmore  6-9495  Residence:  MAlden  6-6190 


JULES   WOLFFERS 


PIANIST  -  TEACHER 
256  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 


BOSTON 
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Recording  exclusively  for  RCA  Victor,  he  brings  you  a  wealth  of 
his  greatest  performances  for  encore  after  encore!  Among  them: 

•  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor  —  Beethoven.  With  Frances  Yeend,  sopra 
Eunice  Alberts,  contralto;  David  Lloyd,  tenor;  James  Pease,  bass; 

the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  Chorus,  Robert  Shaw,  directing  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Album  DM-1190,  $9.  Also  on  non- 
breakable  records,  Album  DV-12,  $17. 

•  Francesco  da  Rimini,  Op.  32  —  Tchaikovsky.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Album  DM-1179.  $4.  (Suggested  list  prices  exclusive  of 
taxes,  subject  to  change  without  notice.  "DM"  and  "DV"  albums 
available  in  manual  sequence  at  $1  extra.) 

NO  PHONOGRAPH?    You're  missing  golden  hours!  Hear  the  superb  new 
Victrolas  (T.M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.)  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 


THE  WOR 
GREATEST 
ARE 


m 


IE 


NE   TO   THE    RCA  VICTOR   SHOW  STARRING    ROBERT   MERRILL 


2    PM   SUNDAYS,   OVER   WBZ. 
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Six  variations  follow:  They  are  perhaps  wordless  reflections  upon  the 
desolation  of  this  our  life.  The  Symphony  ends  with  the  return  of  the 
theme  in  its  original  form,  and  I  hope  that  Serge  Koussevitzky  was 
right,  and  that  it  will  be  truly  "infused  with  human  suffering  and 
great  sorrow." 

These  confessions  should  be  considered  the  analysis  which  a  com- 
poser may  make  of  his  own  work,  but  not  as  a  prearranged  program. 

(Signed)   G.  Francesco  Malipiero. 

A  communication  from  Mrs.  Malipiero  received  when  her  husband's 
Second  Symphony  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  describes  Asolo  as 
"a  quiet  country  resort,  an  hour  from  Venice,  where  the  composer  has 
lived  since  1923.  .  ,  .  Asolo,  very  remote  from  the  world,  cut  away 
from  it  by  the  fact  that  the  nearest  railway  depot  is  twenty  kilometers 
away,  has  always  exercised  a  subtle  fascination  on  artists. 

"Browning  stayed  there  and  wrote  his  Tippa  Passes'  with  Asolo  as 
a  background,  and  the  great  actress,  Eleanore  Duse,  lived  her  last  years 
—  her  quiet,  peaceful  years  of  old  age  —  in  Asolo/' 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLONCELLO  AND  ORCHESTRA 
By  Aram  Khatchatourian 

Born  in  Tiflis,     June  6,  1903 


This  concerto,  composed  in  1946,  had  its  first  performance  in  Moscow  on  Novem 
ber  25  of  that  year. 

The  accompanying  orchestra  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  military  drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  harp  and  strings. 

nr»HE  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  in  common  time,  is  the  long- 
-*  est  and  most  fully  developed.  It  opens  with  an  orchestral  intro- 
duction broad  in  character.  A  bass  clarinet  solo  introduces  the  soloist 
proper,  who  plays  the  principal  subject  to  a  light  and  rhythmic  accom- 
paniment. In  a  meno  mosso  section  the  orchestra  alone  gives  forth  the 
second  theme,  the  soloist  then  elaborating  it.  There  is  a  long  cadenza, 
a  development,  and  a  full-bodied  close. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  sostenuto  in  triple  time,  has  an 
orchestral  introduction  with  flute  solo  and  harp  glissandos.  The  'cello 
solo  enters  Molto  cantabile,  with  a  sinuous  theme  repetitious  in  char- 
acter and  ornate  in  the  Oriental  fashion.  The  soloist,  who  is  at  first 
accompanied  by  the  strings  only,  yields  the  theme  to  the  violas  and 
bassoons.  This  movement  reaches  a  climax,  subsides  in  the  restatement 
of  the  earlier  matter,  and  leads  without  break  into  the  final  Allegro  in 
4-4  time.  In  the  finale  the  soloist  plays  for  the  most  part  a  reinforcing  or 
obbligato  role  with  repeated  figures.  The  main  theme  is  stated  by 
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the  'cello  at  once.  It  proceeds  on  a  driving  rhythm.  The  second  theme, 
which  the  orchestra  introduces,  is  expansively  melodic  and  suited  to 
the  'cello. 


Khatchatourian  is  the  son  of  a  bookbinder  in  Tiflis.  The  indications 
are  that  his  musical  aptitude  was  not  awakened  by  experience  as  a 
child.  It  was  not  until  he  was  nineteen  that  he  entered  the  music 
school  of  Michael  Gnessin  at  Moscow.  (Gnessin  was  once  a  pupil  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov.)  Khatchatourian  studied  the  violoncello  for  two 
years. 

But  soon  composition  absorbed  him.  He  evidently  lost  no  time  in 
acquainting  himself  with  musical  literature  in  all  its  vast  extent. 
Gerald  Abraham  writes  of  him  ("Eight  Soviet  Composers")  as  "in  the 
position  of  an  eager,  intelligent  child  who  has  just  been  given  the 
run  of  a  toy  shop.  It  is  really  difficult  to  imagine  oneself  in  the  place 
of  this  young  man  in  his  early  twenties,  intensely  musical,  very  gifted, 
yet  who  was  belatedly  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  composers 
all  more  or  less  at  the  same  time.  And  as  was  quite  natural  it  was 
the  newest  and  gaudiest  toys  in  the  shop  that  caught  his  fancy  first; 
like  many  other  young  musicians  with  fuller  cultural  backgrounds, 
Khatchatourian  discovered  music  through  contemporary  music  and 
only  later  developed  a  love  of  the  classics.  At  that  time,  the  late 
nineteen  twenties,  the  younger  Russian  musicians  had  not  been  isolated 
from  their  Western  contemporaries  by  the  Chinese  Wall  erected  to 
shut  out  foreign  formalism,  intellectualism,  and  pessimism;  there  was 
free  and  healthy  artistic  intercourse  between  Russia  and  her  not-yet- 
Nazified  Western  neighbors.  The  young  Khatchatourian  was  par- 
ticularly attracted  by  Ravel  and  the  Central-European  'expressionists/ 
and  their  influence  is  said  to  be  very  strongly  marked  in  some  un- 
published pieces  written  at  this  period;  it  is  still  evident,  in  fairly 
mild  forms,  in  the  Clarinet  Trio,  and  in  still  more  mature  works. 
But  although  orthodox  Soviet  critics  shake  their  heads  sorrowfully 

over  these  modest  little  crops  produced  by  the  wild-oat  sowing  of 
1928-29,  it  must  be  said  emphatically  that  the  real  Khatchatourian 
is  far  from  being  an  'advanced'  composer  as  we  understand  'advanced 
modernism'  in  Western  Europe. 

"The  reasons  for  this  retreat  from  modernity  are  probably  complex. 

CONSTANTIN  HOUNTASIS 

VIOLINS 

APPRAISALS    •    EXPERT  REPAIRING    •    ACCESSORIES 

240  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall  Ken.  9285 


ig4-8  Berkshire  Festival 

Fourteen  Concerts  by 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 


In  the  Theater-Concert  Hall 

Sunday  afternoon,         July  18  ' 
Tuesday  evening,  July  20 ) 

Sunday  afternoon,         July  25  ( 

Repetition  of  July  20  Program 

Tuesday  evening,  July  27 

Repetition  of  July  18  Program 

In  the  Music  Shed  — 
Thursday  evening,        July  29 
Saturday  evening,  July  3 1 

Sunday  afternoon,    August    1 

Thursday  evening,  August   5 

Saturday  evening,  August    7 

Sunday  afternoon,  August    8 

Tuesday  evening,  August  10 

Thursday  evening,  August  12 
Saturday  evening,  August  14 
Sunday  afternoon,     August  15 


Extra  Concerts   (Two  Programs) 
(BACH,  MOZART) 


SERIES  A 


SERIES  B 


Extra  Concert -TCHAIKOVSKY 


SERIES  C 
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MUSIC  TO  BE  PLAYED  AT  THE  BERKSHIRE 

FESTIVAL,   1948 


In  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  —  Serge  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducting —  two  programs  (each  to  be  repeated  in  the  following 

week)  devoted  to  the  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart. 

Series  A 

Symphonies  by  Beethoven  (Fifth),  Brahms  (Second), 
Mahler    (Second,   "Resurrection"),  Piston    (Third),   Haydn; 

Bach  —  Third  Suite,  Hindemith  —  "Mathis  der  Maler." 

Series  B 

Beethoven  —  Sixth  Symphony  ("Pastorale");  Shostakovitch 
—  Fifth  Symphony;  Berlioz  —  "Symphonie  Fantastique"; 
Strauss  —  "Don  Quixote"  ('Cello  Soloist:  Gregor  Piatigorsky) ; 
Stravinsky  —  "Oedipus  Rex";  Villa-Lobos  —  "Madona";  Falla 
—"El  Amor  Brujo." 

Extra  Concert,  August  10 
Tchaikovsky  Program. 

Series  C 

Beethoven  —  Third  Symphony  ("Eroica");  Schumann  — 
First  Symphony  ("Spring");  Stravinsky  —  "Petrouchka"  (com- 
plete); Sibelius  —  Second  Symphony;  Weber  —  Overture  to 

"Der  Freischutz";  and  a  major  choral  work  (to  be  announced). 

For  ticket  information  apply  Festival  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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No  doubt  the  fundamental  reason  was  Khatchatourian's  discovery 
of  his  true  creative  self,  which  is  essentially  lyrical.  He  is  intensely 
interested  in  folk-music,  not  only  the  music  of  his  own  Armenian  race 
but  that  of  the  neighbouring  peoples  —  not  as  a  student  of  musical 
ethnography,  but  as  a  creative  artist;  even  as  a  student  he  is  said  to 
have  written  some  remarkable  songs  in  the  Turkoman,  Armenian  and 
Turkish  idioms;  and,  despite  the  example  of  Bart6k,  love  of  folk-music 
is  not  easily  reconciled  with  advanced  modernism.  But  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  natural  tendency  was  strengthened  first  by  the  later 
phase  of  Khatchatourian's  musical  education  and  then  by  official 
frowns  on  modernism  in  music." 

Khatchatourian  left  Gnessin's  school  in  1929  for  the  Moscow  State 
Conservatory,  where  he  studied  until  1934.  Here  he  still  had  the 
benefit  of  Gnessin's  instruction,  but  also  of  Myaskovsky  and  Vassilenko. 
On  graduating  from  the  Conservatory  he  had  composed  a  Dance  for 
violin  and  piano  in  1926,  the  Clarinet  Trio  (referred  to  above)  in 
1932,  a  Dance  Suite  for  Orchestra  in  1933,  and  his  First  Symphony 
(completed  in  1934) .  In  the  following  year  he  wrote  the  Piano  Con- 
certo widely  known  in  this  country.*  There  are  also  a  "Poem  about 
Stalin"  (1938)  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  the  Ballet  "Gayane" 
(1943)  .f  The  Violin  Concerto  (1940)  ;  the  Second  Symphony  (1945) , 
and  the  Suite  "Masquerade"  have  been  performed  in  this  country. 


Khatchatourian  has  written  numerous  patriotic  pieces,  such  as  a 
"March  to  the  Heroes  of  the  Patriotic  War,"  and  a  "Marching  Song 
about  Stalin"  for  band.  He  has  characterized  his  Second  Symphony 
as  a  "symphony  of  wrath  which  reflects  the  feelings  of  the  Soviet 
people,  waging  a  struggle  for  the  bright  future  of  humanity."  His 
Ballet  "Gayane,"  the  Western  popularity  of  which  may  well  have 
something  to  do  with  his  present  status  of  disfavor,  was  awarded  a 
Stalin  prize  in  money,  which  the  composer  forthwith  returned  for  use 
in  building  a  tank  for  the  Red  Army. 

The  State  has  taken  good  care  of  its  favored  composers,  and  assured 
them  a  living  with  leisure  to  compose.  Khatchatourian  once  described 
the  special  provision  for  him  and  his  fellows  in  time  of  war:  "In 
the  spring  of  1943,  the  Soviet  Government  placed  a  country  mansion 
near  the  town  of  Ivanovo  at  the  disposal  of  Reinhold  Gliere,  Dmitri 
Shostakovitch,  and  myself.  The  summer  we  spent  there  was  highly  pro- 
ductive for  all  of  us.  Dmitri  Shostakovitch  lived  in  a  small  cottage 
on  the  fringe  of  a  forest,  and  he  wrote  his  Eighth  Symphony  there. 


♦The  Piano  Concerto  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts   October  29,   1943, 
and  repeated  April  21,  1944.  William  Kapell  was  the  soloist  on  both  occasions. 
fA  suite  from  this  Ballet  has  become  a  regular  item  in  the  Boston  Pops  repertory.  The 
Violin  Concerto  had  its  first  American  performance  at  the  Pops,  June  26,  1945. 
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Reinhold  Gliere,  a  representative  of  our  older  but  never  aging  genera- 
tion of  composers,  wrote  his  Fourth  Quartet.  I  worked  on  my  Second 
Symphony  in  C  major.  It  is  not  program  music,  but  it  reflects  my 
reaction  as  a  musician  and  a  citizen  to  the  trials  through  which  our 
country  is  passing.  The  day  I  began  my  work  on  the  third  movement, 
a  Scherzo,  five  school  girls  from  Ivanovo  came  to  visit  me  in  my  se- 
cluded cottage,  and  brought  me  a  bunch  of  field  flowers.  They  were 
shy  and  attractive,  with  their  braids  crowned  by  enormous  wreaths  of 
corn  flowers  and  rye.  They  seated  themselves  demurely  around  the 
piano,  gazing  at  me  with  expectation.  I  played  for  them  some  of  my 
piano  music.  They  thanked  me  and  soon  disappeared  into  the  sunlit 
fields." 

A  characterization  of  Khatchatourian  over  the  signature  of  his  col- 
league, Dmitri  Kabalevsky,  appeared  in  VOKS,  Soviet  bulletin  for 
cultural  relations  with  foreign  countries: 

"Wherein  lies  the  force  of  Khachatourian's  music  which,  in  such  a 
comparatively  short  time,  has  won  such  attention  of  listeners  and 
executants,  placing  him  in  the  forefront  ranks  of  modern  composers? 
It  is  art,  replete  with  life,  born  of  love  for  country,  for  its  remarkable 
people,  its  rich  nature. 

"The  especially  attractive  features  of  Khachatourian's  music  are  in  its 
rootings  in  national,  folk  I"  ».s    Captivating  rhythmic  diversity 

of  dances  of  the  peoples  ot  Trans-Caucasia  and  inspired  improvisa- 
tions of  ashugs  —  bards  —  such  are  the  roots  from  which  have  sprung 
the  composer's  creative  endeavours.  In  the  interlinking  of  these  two 
principles  there  grew  Khachatourian's  symphonism  —  vivid  and 
dynamic,  with  keen  contrasts,  now  enchanting  in  their  mellow  lyricism, 
now  stirring  in  their  tensity  of  dramatism. 

"For  this  composer  folk  music  forms  the  initial  creative  impulse. 
Taking  the  seed  of  folk  music,  he  develops  it,  resting  on  the  principles 
of  European  —  in  the  first  instant,  Russian  —  classic  symphonism. 
With  its  markedly  expressed  national  character,  the  composer's  crea- 
tions constitute  a  most  interesting  page  in  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  Russian  musical  art." 

[copyrighted] 


EDMUND  KURTZ 

Edmund  Kurtz  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1911,  but  left  Russia 
in  his  boyhood,  studying  with  Fritz  Espenhagen  in  Berlin,  Julius 
Klengel  in  Leipzig,  and  Diran  Alexanian  in  Paris.  After  tours  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  he  came  to  America  in  1936.  He  was  first  'cellist 
of  the  Chicago  Orchestra  until  the  spring  of  1944,  and  has  since 
devoted  his  career  to  solo  performance.  He  introduced  Milhaud's 
Second  Violoncello  Concerto  (dedicated  to  him)  at  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  (November  28-29,  1946) .  Efrem  Kurtz  conductor 
of  the  Kansas  Philharmonic,  and  Arved  Kurtz,  violinist  and  director 
of  the  New  York  City  College  of  Music,  are  his  brothers. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2.  IN  D  MAJOR,  Up.  73 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  on 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Dusseldori 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  yeai. 
France  first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  21,  iatio.  ihe  fiisi 
American  performance  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3, 
1878.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879 
Jt  was  then  that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion 
that  "Sterndale  Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony."  Sir  George  Henschel 
included  this  symphony  in  the  orchestra's  first  season    (February  24,  1882). 

The  most  recent  performance  in  this  series  was  on  January  17,  1946,  when  Bruno 
Walter  conducted. 

The  orchestration:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 

after  withholding  the  uncompleted  manuscript  of  his  First  Sym- 
Xx  phony  for  fourteen  years,  Brahms  followed  it  with  another  in 
short  order.  The  First  he  gave  to  Carlsruhe  for  performance  Novem 
ber  4,  1876.  Almost  exactly  a  year  later  Brahms  entrusted  his  Second 
to  the  more  important  Vienna  Philharmonic,  through  which,  on 
December  30,  1877,  Hans  Richter  first  disclosed  it  to  the  world. 

Brahms,  who  in  his  obscure  twenties  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Schumann  as  the  destined  custodian  of  the  symphonic  tradition,  bore 
his  responsibility  with  unease.  Knowing  full  well  that  the  Weimarites 
were  awaiting  his  first  attempt  at  a  symphony  with  poised  and  sharp- 
ened pens,  he  approached  the  form  with  laborious  care,  revising  and 
reconsidering,  doubly  testing  the  orchestral  medium.  But  when  that 
assertion  of  sheer  mastery,  the  first  Symphony,  had  come  to  pass,  the 
composer,  despite  acrid  remarks  in  some  quarters,  had  every  reason 
for  self-confidence.  The  Second  came  forth  with  apparent  effortlessness 
and  dispatch.  Brahms  sought  no  advice  this  time,  but  surprised  his 
friends  with  a  full-rounded  manuscript. 

Since  Brahms  did  most  of  his  composing  in  the  summer  season, 
when  he  was  free  from  the  distraction  of  concerts,  we  may  assume  that 
the  summer  of  1877,  which  he  spent  at  Portschach,  gave  birth  to  his 
most  sunny,  open,  and  mellifluous  score.  When  he  discovered  this 
lovely  spot  on  the  Worther  See  in  Carinthia,  he  wrote:  "Portschach 
is  most  exquisitely  situated,  and  I  have  found  a  lovely,  and  apparently, 
pleasant  abode  in  the  Schloss!  You  may  tell  everybody  just  simply  this; 
it  will  impress  them.  But  I  may  add  in  parenthesis  that  I  have  just 
two  little  rooms  in  the  housekeeper's  quarters;  mv  piano  could  not  be 
got  up  the  stairs,  it  would  have  burst  the  walls."  When  visitors  became 
so  frequent  as  to  impede  his  work,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  a  more 
secluded  dwelling  on  the  lake  shore.  He  spent  two  more  summers  at 
Portschach,  and  there  poured  forth,  besides  the  symphony,  the  Violin 
Concerto,  the  first  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  two  Rhapsodies  for  piano. 
Op.  79.  Returning  there  from  his  Italian  journey  of  1878,  he  made  his 
first  sketches  for  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat.  Tt  was  with  reason 
that  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  this  spot:  "So  many  melodies  fly  about, 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  tread  on  them." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 

Tuesday  Eve.,  April  27  at  8:30 

PENSION    FUND 

CONCERT  BY  THE 

^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


BEETHOVEN'S 

"Missa  Solemnis" 


Assisted  by  the 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

AND 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

(G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor) 

SOLOISTS 

(To  be  announced) 


Tickets:    $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4,  $4.80  (Tax  included) 


BORIS 
GOLDOVSKY 

pianist  and 
composer,  says: 

"Congratula- 
tions for  devel- 
oping this  most 
satisfactory  pi- 
anoforte—the new  Baldwin." 

Mr.  Goldovsky  will  appear  as  guest 
artist   with    the    Springfield    Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  Tuesday, 
March  30 

Leading  artists  the  world  over 
acclaim  the  Baldwin  for  its  superb 
orchestral  tone,  magnificent  reso- 
nance, exacting  response.  Hear 
these  fine  instruments  at  Baldwin's 
today! 


HA     6-077  5 
160      BOYLSTON      STREET,      BOSTON 
MAKERS  OF  THE   FAMOUS  BALDWIN  ELECTRONIC   ORGAN 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
Arthur  Fiedler 
Jesus  Maria  Sanroma 
Leonard  Bernstein 
Claudio  Arrau 

Benno  Moiseiwitsch  —  these 
are  but  a  few  of  the 
internationally  famous 
artists  acclaiming  the 
Baldwin  .  .  .  also  makers 
of  the  Acrosonic! 


woolsxt  hail  mm  warn 

Auepicee  Yale  University 
4         School  of  Mueie 

Tuesday  Evening,  March  16,  at  8t30 


10STOH  SYMPHONY  OBCHBSTEA 
Serge  Xou«eevit«ky ,  Music  Director 


PHOGHAM 
Moussorgsky Prelude  to  "Khovanst china* 


Mozart. §y«phony  in  C  major,  K.  551 

( Jupiter") 


XNTCTflSSION 


Mozart Overture  to  "Xdoaeneo, 

King  of  Crete* 

Shostakovitoh Symphony  Ho,  5i  Op.  k? 


$  *  ***#**#'.«:  $  *  *;  *****  #i 


WOOLSET  HALL  NEW  HAVSI 

Auspices  Tale  University 
School  of  Music 

Tuesday  Evening,  March  16,  at  8:30 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Serge  Koussevitzky »  Music  Director 

l  PROGRAM 

Moussorgsky Prelude  to  "Khovanst china* 


Mozart Symphony  in  0  major,  K  551 

("Jupiter") 


INTERMISSION 


Mozart. Overture  to  "Idomeneo, 

ling  of  Crete* 

Shostakovitch.  .  .  .  Symphony  No,  5t  Op.  k*} 


********* ► -** 
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'-'otart "Bin*  Rlala*  !e&chtimi*ikf* 

r*r«n*te  for  string 
Qrbhattra  (K«525) 


Kovart fymphon?  in  0  major*  K.  551 

("Japitar") 
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PROGRAM 

THE  HORACE  BUSHNELL  MEMORIAL  HALL       HARTFORD 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Tuesday  Evenings  April  13  •  19*£*  at  8:15 

Mozart "Eine  Kt.eine  Naohtmusik,11  Serenade 

for  String  Orchestra  (K,  525) 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Romanza 

III.  Menuetto:     Allegretto 

IV.  Rondo:     Allegro 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  Major,  K.  551  ("Jupiter") 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:     Allegretto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:     Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 
Piston Symphony  No.  3 

I.  Andantino 

TT.  Allegro 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro 

Wagner Prelude  to  "Lohengrin11 

Wagner Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  N^^rnberg11 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 


The  Bushnell  Memorial  is  equipped  with  Steinway  and  Mathushek  pianos 

THREE  MINUTES  BEFORE  END  OF  INTERMISSION  A  WARNING  GONG  WILE  BE  SOUNDED 


Boston  Symphos 


ccruUdwtt 

ttu/uAntbtv 


'    tiful'.y-  modelled 
KSHIRE 

ed  Bookends 

I  j  >  of  New  England* s 
i   t  foundries 


,  >f  Distinction 
I 
d  Bronze 

Finish  $4.00 
IZE    .     .     .    $10.00 

PRODUCTS 

.  ox  84  A 
.  Connecticut 


)hony  Orchestra 


PROGRAM    NOTES 

By  John  N.  Burk 


"Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik," 

Serenade  for  String  Orehestra 

(K.  525) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756; 
died  at  Vienna,  December  5, 1791 

The  score  was  dated  by  Mozart  August 
10,  1787.  The  first  performance  was  prob- 
ably in  Vienna. 

Mozart's  contemporaries  expected 
from  him,  as  from  any  musician  of  high 
standing,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in 
deft  music,  which  could  be  ordered  at 
will  by  the  prosperous  citizens,  for  their 
entertainments.  The  "Unterhaltungs- 
musik"  would  grace  the  festivities  at  a 
wedding,  or  offer  pleasing  interludes  to 
the  good  wine  and  conversation  at  table. 
It  might  help  celebrate  the  "name  day" 
of  some  prominent  personage,  with  per- 
haps a  serenade  in  a  garden  where  a 
small  group  of  wind  players,  with 
"Nachtmusik"  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion, would  make  an  evening  party  quite 
charming.  Divertimenti,  cassations,  sere- 
nades, Mozart  provided  on  the  shortest 
notice  (Koechel's  catalogue  lists  thirty- 
three  of  them  as  surviving).  A  standing 
wonder  of  Mozart's  genius  was  that  he 
often  gave  something  infinitely  better 
than  was  asked  of  him  —  that  he  now 
and  then  squandered  on  these  frequent 
and  passing  gaieties  some  of  his  truly 
precious  and  undying  musical  thoughts. 

Mozart's  serenades  or  divertimenti  are 
usually  scored  for  strings  with  winds,  or 
completely  for  wind  instruments.  They 
were  mostly  written  for  Salzburg;  after 
1782,  no  more  were  forthcoming.  Mo- 
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Oaf  of  the  Red  —  In  Black  and  White 

That  is  The  Plan  of  The  Employers'  Group  Man  ...  a  complete  pro- 
gram of  fire  and  casualty  insurance  designed  to  keep  you  '  'out  of  the  red" 
come  fire,  burglary,  accident  and  every  other  insurable  hazard.  And  with 
the  unique  method  in  which  this  program  is  presented  to  you,  every- 
thing is  in  black  and  white.  You  can  see,  at  a  glance,  every  detail  of  your 
protection  .  .  .  your  coverages,  limits,  premiums,  expiration  dates  .  .  . 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  April  15,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  K.  551    ("Jupiter") 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto;    Allegretto.;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molio 

Prokofieff Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  Lolii,"  Op.  20 

I.  The  Adoration  of  Veles  and  Ala 

II.  The  Enemy  God  and  the  Dance  of  the  Black  Spirits 

III.  Night 

IV.  The  Glorious  Departure  of  Lolli  and  the  Procession  of  the  Sun 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

I.      Allegretto 
II.       Tempo  andante,  ma  rubato 

III.  j  Vivacissimo;    Lento  e  suave 

IV.  [  Finale:    Allegro    moderato 


RALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  are  broadcast  (9:30  —  10:30  EST) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  "Jupiter,"  K.  No.  551 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  manuscript  score  is  dated  August  10,  1788.  The  symphony  requires:  a  flute, 
two  oboes,   two   bassoons,   two   horns,   two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

A  classical  work  bearing  a  cold  number,  or  even  only  a  key  for 
identification,  sometimes  acquired  a  descriptive  title  at  that  mid- 
point of  time  when  the  composer  was  no  longer  there  to  protest  and 
posterity  had  not  yet  developed  a  sense  of  desecration.  Apt  or  not,  but 
at  least  convenient,  the  names  have  had  a  way  of  sticking  as  if  for 
eternity.  The  canny  publisher  who  tagged  certain  sonatas  of  Beethoven 
"Moonlight"  or  "Appassionata"  has  triumphed  by  the  test  of  endur- 
ance over  the  protesting  scholars.  The  "Jupiter"  Symphony  was  so 
named  more  than  a  century  ago,  and,  although  there  is  no  positive 
evidence,  J.  B.  Cramer,  pianist  and  pedagogue,  has  been  suspected  of 
the  deed. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  with  but  four  years  to  live,  Mozart  was 
harassed  by  debt,  a  condition  from  which  he  never  quite  extricated 
himself  even  while  composing  the  crowning  operas  and  instrumental 
music  of  his  career.  Through  these  four  years  there  was  no  particular 
call  for  symphonies.  The  famous  final  three  which  he  composed  within 
the  space  of  seven  weeks  in  that  summer  (the  well-known  symphonies 
in  E-flat  major,  G  minor,  and  C  major)  may  simply  have  satisfied 
some  inner  artist's  desire  to  give  final  and  transcendent  expression  to 
a  beloved  form.  We  do  not  know  positively  that  any  one  of  them  was 
performed  in  his  hearing  or  in  his  lifetime,  although  one  or  more  may 
have  been  given  at  Leipzig  under  his  direction  in  1789. 

"The  three  symphonies,"  wrote  Professor  Tovey,  "express  the 
healthiest  of  reactions  on  each  other,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
all  in  Mozart's  ripest  style  makes  the  full  range  of  that  style  appear 
more  vividly  than  in  any  other  circumstances.  Consequently,  they 
make  an  ideal  programme  when  played  in  their  chronological  order. 
The  E-flat  Symphony  has  always  been  known  as  the  locus  classicus  for 
euphony;  the  G  minor  accurately  defines  the  range  of  passion  com- 
prehended in  the  terms  of  Mozart's  art;  and  the  C  major  ends  his 
symphonic  career  with  the  youthful  majesty  of  a  Greek  god.  Within 
these  three  types  each  individual  movement  is  no  less  distinctive, 
while,  of  course,  the  contrasts  within  the  individual  symphony  are 
expressly  designed  for  vividness  and  coherence.  Even  in  the  treatment 
of  the  orchestra,  where  Mozart's  material  resources  would  mean  star- 
vation to  any  but  the  most  spiritual  of  modern  composers,  each  sym- 
phony has  its  own  special  colouring:  and  that  colouring  is  none  the 
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less  vivid  in  that  it  is  most  easily  defined  by  stating  what  instruments 
of  the  normal  orchestra  are  absent." 

Yet  Tovey  objects  to  the  title:  "  'Jupiter'  takes  rank  with  the  titles 
'Emperor  Concerto'  and  'Moonlight  Sonata'  as  among  the  silliest 
injuries  ever  inflicted  on  great  works  of  art.  Mozart's  musical  culture 
may  have  been  Italian,  but  his  artistic  nature  was  neither  Roman  nor 
Graeco-Roman.  He  was  as  Greek  as  Keats."  And  Philip  Hale  once 
remarked:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  music  that  reminds  one  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  Jupiter  Fulgurator,  Jupiter  Pluvius;  or  of  the  god  who, 
assuming  various  disguises,  came  down  to  earth,  where  by  his  ad- 
ventures  with  women  semi-divine  or  mortals  of  common  clay  he 
excited  the  jealous  rage  of  Juno.  The  music  is  not  of  an  Olympian 
mood.  It  is  intensely  human  in  its  loveliness  and  its  gayety." 

The  first  movement  is  more  than  Jovian  —  it  is  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  various  elements,  conditioning  each  other  in  a  serene 
over-all  equilibrium,  with  a  development  prodigious  for  its  time,  with 
a  renewing  freshness  of  invention  which  deserves  the  word  godlike. 
The  four  opening  bars  at  once  disclose  two  of  these  elements:  a  strong 
martial  rhythm  from  the  orchestra,  answered  by  a  gentle,  persuasive 
phrase  from  the  strings.  The  martial  beat  becomes  without  preamble 
(there  is  no  preamble  in  the  direct  progression  of  this  movement)  a 
full,  striding  march  rhythm.  Its  character  is  indisputable  —  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  military  Mozart  (compare  the  snare  drum  triplets  of 
"Non  piii  andrai"  in  "Figaro"  to  the  triplet  figure  here  suggesting 
the  drum-beat) .  Yet  it  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  this  military 
buoyancy,  enforcing  the  other  elements,  never  overbears  them.  An 
emphatic  cadence  in  the  dominant  brings  in  the  second  subject  proper, 
which  opens  gently  in  the  violins,  but  suddenly  (and  quite  naturally) 
turns  into  a  lively  and  tripping  tune  right  out  of  opera  buff  a.* 
Whereupon,  from  these  ingredients  martial,  tender,  and  gay,  Mozart 
proceeds  with  his  development  through  close  upon  a  hundred  bars. 
He  begins  it  with  his  buffa  theme,  which  he  is  presently  to  dissect  and 
put  to  surprisingly  dignified  uses.  He  alternates  and  combines  his 
various  elements  into  a  discourse  unified  in  mood,  a  mood  which 
Saint-Foix  aptly  describes  as  "joyous  steadfastness."  He  is  sly  and 
vagrant,  but  adroit  in  tonality,  resourceful  in  adding  relevant  detail. 
In  his  restatement  (which  opens  in  C  minor) ,  he  chooses  to  be  fairly 
literal  —  in  his  conclusion,  brief. 

There  is  a  sense  of  tragedy  in  the  Andante  cantabile.  When  the  first 
phrase   (from  the  muted  violins)   is  followed  by  a  loud  defiant  chord, 

*  This   air   had   been   provided  by   Mozart,    intact,   in   the  spring   previous,   for  an   opera   by 
Albertarelli. 
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one  is  reminded,  as  elsewhere,  of  the  "Eroica."  A  second  phrase,  where 
ornate  thirty-second  notes  increase  the  emotional  expressiveness,  has  the 
gradual  subsidence  which  with  Mozart  often  signifies  lamentation. 
Sforzando  chords  in  the  winds  over  halting  triplets  increase  the  tension. 
This  thesis  is  developed,  there  is  a  fresh  treatment  of  the  opening  sub- 
ject matter,  bringing  the  climax  of  the  movement.  The  coda  is 
magnificent. 

The  sudden  alternation  of  forcefulness  and  gentleness,  now  estab- 
lished as  characteristic  of  the  symphony,  persists  in  the  minuet.  It  is 
almost  a  regular  eight-measure  alternation,  especially  prominent  in 
the  trio.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  dotted  half  notes  which  open 
the  second  part  of  the  trio  are  a  foreshadowing  of  the  motto  subject 
of  the  finale,  immediately  to  follow  (resemblances  of  this  sort  should 
be  looked  upon  as  the  instinctive  outcome  of  the  artist's  singleness  of 
purpose  rather  than  as  deliberately  planned) . 

The  final  movement  is  Mozart's  supreme  achievement  in  making  his 
skill  in  the  handling  of  counterpoint  so  smooth-flowing  and  natural, 
so  apparently  simple,  that  the  layman  may  make  himself  comfortably 
at  home  with  its  surface  charm  while  the  student  examines  the  various 
permutations  and  inversions  of  the  five  themes.  The  movement  is  in 
sonata  form  with  a  fugato  development  and  extended  coda.  Saint-Foix 
has  this  to  say  about  the  form:  "This  preponderating  use  of  fugato  in 
a  symphonic  finale  was  not  unprecedented.  The  Austrian  instrumental 
school  has  examples  to  offer  that  have  become  known  only  recently: 
probably  under  the  influence  of  the  old  contrapuntist  Fux,  whose  not 
inconsiderable  reaction  is  felt  up  to  the  time  of  Beethoven,  such  mas- 
ters as  Georg  Mathias  Monn,  Dittersdorf,  Michael  Haydn  (a  first  hand 
exemplar  for  Mozart)  practised  the  fugato  finale  form  in  their  sym- 
phonies, without,  of  course,  even  remotely  approaching  the  effect  that 
Mozart  here  obtained.  What  is  worthy  of  note  here  is  the  co-existence 
of  the  scholastic  element  in  a  quartet  or  symphony  finale  side  by  side 
with  other  themes  of  a  less  severe  nature,  even  popular  or  trifling; 
the  best  example  of  this  genre  is  the  finale  of  the  first  of  the  six  quartets 
dedicated  to  Joseph  Haydn.  Nevertheless  here  the  quality  of  the  themes 
does  not  present  such  an  alloy,  and  their  combination  does  not  offer 
so  striking  a  contrast:  the  general  bearing  of  the  symphony,  which,  one 
feels,  Mozart  has  thoroughly  understood,  does  not  allow  of  such  license 
in  the  choice  of  material.  And  that  the  very  diverse  and  individual 
themes  forming  the  substance  of  the  present  finale  should  cohere  into 
such  admirable  unity  is  not  the  least  astonishing  merit  of  this  gigantic 
musical  peroration." 
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Recording  exclusively  for  RCA  Victor,  he  brings  you  a  wealth  of 
his  greatest  performances  for  encore  after  encore!  Among  them: 

•  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor  —  Beethoven.  With  Frances  Yeend,  soprano; 
Eunice  Alberts,  contralto;  David  Lloyd,  tenor;  James  Pease,  bass; 

the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  Chorus,  Robert  Shaw,  directing  and  the  , 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Album  DM-1190,  $9.  Also  on  non- 
breakable  records,  Album  DV-12,  $17. 

•  Francesco  da  Rimini,  Op.  32  —  Tchaikovsky.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Album  DM-1179.  $4.  (Suggested  list  prices  exclusive  of 
taxes,  subject  to  change  without  notice.  "DM"  and  "DV"  albums 
available  in  manual  sequence  at  $1  extra.) 

NO  PHONOGRAPH?   You're  missing  golden  hours!  Hear  the  superb  new 
Victrolas  (T.M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.)  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
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TO  THE    RCA  VICTOR  SHOW  STARRING    ROBERT  MERRILL 


2   PM  SUNDAYS,   OVER  WBZ. 
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SCYTHIAN  SUITE,  "ALA  AND  LOLLI,"  Op.  20 

By  Serge  Sergeivitch  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  4,  1891 


The  Scythian  Suite  was  completed  in  1914  and  first  performed  under  the  com- 
poser's direction  at  the  Maryinski  Theatre  in  Petrograd,  January  29,  1916.* 

The  Chicago  Orchestra  introduced  the  suite  to  America,  December  6,  1918. 
There  have  been  performances  by  this  orchestra  in  Boston  under  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
October  24,  1924;  March  2,  1928;  January  31,  1929;  February  5,  1937,  and  March 
6,   1942. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  eight  horns,  four  trumpets, 
four  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle, celesta,  xylophone,  bells,  two-harps,  pianoforte  and  strings. 

When  Prokofieff  was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  not  long  graduated 
from  the  Conversatory  at  St.  Petersburg  and  looked  upon  in 
Russia  as  a  modernist  of  great  promise,  Diaghilev  approached  him  for 
a  ballet.  Prokofieff  planned  a  musical  depiction  of  "Ala  and  Lolli," 
pre-Christian  figures  of  legendary  Scythia,  a  region  not  far  removed 
from  the  southern  Russia  in  which  he  had  grown  up.  The  subject  did 
not  seem  practicable  to  Diaghilev,  and  was  accordingly  written,  not 
as  a  ballet,  but  as  the  "Scythian  Suite"  for  Orchestra. 

Intimations  of  the  long  vanished  gods  and  demons  that  people  the 
music  are  printed  in  the  score: 

I.  Invocation  to  Veles  and  Ala  (Allegro  feroce,  4-4  time) .  The 
music  describes  an  invocation  to  the  sun,  worshipped  by  the  Scythians 
as  their  highest  deity,  named  Veles.  This  invocation  is  followed  by  the 
sacrifice  to  the  beloved  idol,  Ala,  the  daughter  of  Veles. 

II.  The  Evil-God  and  dance  of  the  pagan  monsters  (Allegro  sos~ 
tenuto,  4-4  time) .  The  Evil-God  summons  the  seven  pagan  monsters 
from  their  subterranean  realms  and,  surrounded  by  them,  dances  a 
delirious  dance. 

III.  Night  (Andantino,  4-4  time) .  The  Evil-God  comes  to  Ala  in 
darkness.  Great  harm  befalls  her.  The  moon  rays  fall  upon  Ala,  and 
the  moon-maidens  descend  to  bring  her  consolation. 

IV.  Lolli's  pursuit  of  the  Evil-God  and  the  sunrise  (Tempestuoso, 
4-4  time) .  Lolli,  a  Scythian  hero,  went  forth  to  save  Ala.  He  fights  the 
Evil-God.  In  the  uneven  battle  with  the  latter,  Lolli  would  have  per- 
ished, but  the  sun-god  rises  with  the  passing  of  night  and  smites  the 
evil  deity.  With  the  description  of  the  sunrise  the  Suite  comes  to  an 
end. 

The  remarkable  final  pages  kindled  the  imagination  of  Lawrence 


♦"When  the  first  performance  of  the  Scythian  Suite  was  announced  in  Moscow,  a  not 
uncommon  incident  occurred:  the  orchestral  parts  were  not  ready  in  time,  and  another  piece 
was  substituted  at  the  last  moment.  This  did  not  prevent  the  headlong  critic,  Sabaneiev,  from 
showering  on  Prokofieff  all  sorts  of  invectives  for  his  music.  Prokofieff  gave  out  the  facts 
of  cancellation  in  an  open  letter ;  the  critic  was  forthwith  asked  to  resign.  At  that  time 
such  dishonesty  could  not  be  tolerated.  We  all  know  that  nowadays  critics  get  away  with 
worse  things."  —  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  (January  30,  1930). 

[lO] 


Gilman:  "The  finale  limns  for  us  a  pagan  dawn  as  seen  through  the 
savagely  ecstatic  eyes  and  frenzied  brains  of  sun-worshipping  barba- 
rians. The  piercing,  exultant  hieratical  trumpets,  the  cumulative  radi- 
ance of  the  whole  orchestra  as  the  wild  men  chant  their  hymn  to  the 
dazzling  god  and  the  world  takes  fire,  are  like  nothing  else  in  the 
literature  of  music." 

The  following  description  of  the  Scythians  by  Herodotus  was  quoted 
by  Philip  Hale  when  this  suite  was  previously  performed: 

"Scythia  is  a  name  that  has  been  applied  to  different  countries  at 
different  times.  The  Scythia  described  by  Herodotus  comprised  the 
southeastern  parts  of  Europe  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and 
the  River  Tanai's  (now  Don) .  Herodotus  gives  a  graphic  and  singularly 
interesting  account  of  these  wild,  barbaric  nomads  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  history.  We  are  interested  here  only  with  what  he  has  to  say 
about  their  religion: 

"They  propitiate  the  following  gods  only:  Vesta,  most  of  all;  then 
Jupiter,  deeming  the  Earth  to  be  the  wife  of  Jupiter;  after  these, 
Apollo,  and  Venus  Urania,  and  Hercules  and  Mars.  All  the  Scythians 
acknowledge  these,  but  those  who  are  called  Royal  Scythians  sacrifice 
also  to  Neptune.  Vesta  in  the  Scythian  language  is  named  Tahiti; 
Jupiter  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  rightly  called  Papaeus;  the  Earth,  Apia; 
Apollo,  Oetosyrus;  Venus  Urania,  Artimposa;  and  Neptune,  Thami- 
masadas.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  erect  images,  altars,  and  temples, 
except  to  Mars;  to  him  they  are  accustomed."  Then  follows  a  minute 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  they  sacrificed  cattle  and  enemies 
taken  prisoners,  the  latter  to  Mars.  "Swine  they  never  use,  nor  suffer 
them  to  be  reared  in  their  country." 

[copyrighted] 
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MUSIC  TO  BE  PLAYED  AT  THE  BERKSHIRE 

FESTIVAL,   1948 


In  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  —  Serge  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducting —  two  programs  (each  to  be  repeated  in  the  following 
week)  devoted  to  the  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart. 

Series  A 

Symphonies  by  Beethoven  (Fifth),  Brahms  (Second), 
Mahler  (Second,  "Resurrection"),  Piston  (Third),  Haydn; 
Bach  —  Third  Suite,  Hindemith  —  "Mathis  der  Maler." 

Series  B 

Beethoven  —  Sixth  Symphony  ("Pastorale");  Shostakovitch 
—  Fifth  Symphony;  Berlioz  —  "Symphonie  Fantastique"; 
Strauss  —  "Don  Quixote"  ('Cello  Soloist:  Gregor  Piatigorsky) ; 
Stravinsky  —  "Oedipus  Rex";  Villa- Lobos  —  "Madona";  Falla 
-"El  Amor  Brujo." 

Extra  Concert,  August  10 
Tchaikovsky  Program. 

Series  C 

Beethoven  —  Third  Symphony  ("Eroica");  Schumann  — 
First  Symphony  ("Spring");  Stravinsky  —  "Petrouchka"  (com- 
plete); Sibelius  —  Second  Symphony;  Weber  —  Overture  to 
"Der  Freischiitz";  and  a  major  choral  work  (to  be  announced). 


Applications  for  Series  tickets  now  being  received.  Detailed  ticket 
information  sent  on  request. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

AT  TANGLEWOOD,  JULY  5-AUGUST   15 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 
Address  all  inquiries  to  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  43 

ify  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  December  8,  1865,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland 


Begun  in  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1901,  the  symphony  was  completed  in  Finland 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  first  performed  on  March  8,  1902,  at  Helsinki 
under  the  composer's  direction.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas,  Conductor,  January  2,  1904. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  on  March  11  of 
the  same  year. 

The  Second  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Axel  Carpelan. 

nn  he  Second  Symphony  proclaims  Sibelius  in  his  first  full-rounded 
■*■  maturity,  symphonically  speaking.  He  has  reached  a  point  in  his 
exuberant  thirties  (as  did  also  Beethoven  with  his  "Eroica"  and 
Tchaikovsky  with  his  Fourth  at  a  similar  age)  when  the  artist  first 
feels  himself  fully  equipped  to  plunge  into  the  intoxicating  realm  of 
the  many-voiced  orchestra,  with  its  vast  possibilities  for  development. 
Sibelius,  like  those  other  young  men  in  their  time,  is  irrepressible 
in  his  new  power,  teeming  with  ideas.  His  first  movement  strides 
forward  confidently,  profusely,  gleaming  with  energy.  The  Finale 
exults  and  shouts.  Who  shall  say  that  one  or  all  of  these  three  sym- 
phonies overstep,  that  the  composer  should  have  imposed  upon 
himself  a  judicious  moderation?  Sober  reflection  was  to  come  later 
in  the  lives  of  each,  find  its  expression  in  later  symphonies.  Perhaps 
the  listener  is  wisest  who  can  forego  his  inclinations  toward  prudent 
opinion,  yield  to  the  mood  of  triumph  and  emotional  plenitude, 
remember  that  that  mood,  once  outgrown,  is  hard  to  recapture. 

Copiousness  is  surely  the  more  admissible  when  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  message  of  an  individual,  speaking  in  his  own  voice.  The  traits 
of  Sibelius'  symphonic  style  —  the  fertility  of  themes,  their  gradual 
divulging  from  fragmentary  glimpses  to  rounded,  songful  completion, 
the  characteristic  accompanying  passages  —  these  have  their  beginnings 
in  the  first  tone  poems,  their  tentative  application  to  symphonic  uses 
in  the  First  Symphony,  their  full,  integrated  expression  in  the  Second. 

Sibelius  begins  his  Second  Symphony  with  a  characteristic  string 
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figure,  a  sort  of  sighing  pulsation,  which  mingles  with  the  themes  in 
the  first  pages  and  recurs  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  One  would  look 
in  vain  for  a  "first"  and  "second"  theme  in  the  accepted  mariner. 
There  is  a  six  bar  melody  for  the  wood  winds,  a  theme  given  out  by 
the  bassoons,  another  of  marked  and  significant  accent  for  the  violins, 
and  another,  brief  but  passionate,  for  the  violins.  These  themes  are 
laid  forth  simply,  one  after  the  other,  with  no  transitions  or  prepara- 
tions. Yet  the  tale  is  continuous  as  if  each  suggested,  quite  naturally, 
the  next.  There  follows  the  theme  for  the  flutes  which  Cecil  Gray 
refers  to  as  what  "would  in  ordinary  parlance,  no  doubt,  be  called 
the  'first  subject.'  "  It  appears  as  nothing  more  than  a  high  sustained 
C-sharp,  followed  by  a  sort  of  shake  and  a  descending  fifth.  The  phrase 
would  be  quite  meaningless  outside  of  its  context,  but  Sibelius  uses 
it  with  sure  effect  over  the  initial  string  figure  to  cap  his  moments  of 
greatest  tension,  and  finally  increases  it  by  twice  its  length  to  an  elo- 
quent period.  The  initial  scraps  of  themes  succeed  each  other,  are 
combined,  gather  meaning  with  development.  The  whole  discourse 
unfolds  without  break,  coheres  in  its  many  parts,  mounts  with  well- 
controlled  graduation  of  climax.  The  fusion  of  many  elements  is  be- 
yond the  deliberate  analyst.  It  bespeaks  a  full  heart,  a  magnificent 
fertility,  an  absorption  which  pervades  all  things  and  directs  them  to 
a  single  end. 
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The  slow  movement  opens,  as  did  the  first,  with  a  string  figure 
which  is  an  accompaniment  and  yet  far  more  than  an  accompani- 
ment. Various  wood  winds  carry  the  burden  of  melody,  introduced 
and  maintained  in  an  impassioned  minor,  lugubre.  Thematic  snatches 
of  melody  follow  each  other  in  rich  profusion.  In  the  opening  move- 
ment, Sibelius  has  made  telling  use  of  the  time-honored  contrast  be- 
tween the  lyric  and  the  incisive,  proclamatory  elements.  In  his  andante 
this  sharp  opposition  is  notably  increased.  An  oratorical,  motto-like 
theme,  launched  by  stormy,  ascending  scales,  keeps  drama  astir.  As  the 
melodic  themes  recur,  an  undercurrent  of  the  spinning,  whirring 
figures  in  the  strings,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  score  of 
Sibelius,  dramatizes  lyricism  itself. 

The  third  movement  pivots  upon  a  swift  6-8  rhythm;  it  suggests 
Beethoven  in  its  outward  contour,  but  is  more  tumultuous  than  gay. 
A  suspensive  pause  with  pianissimo  drum  taps  introduces  the  tender 
trio  in  which  the  oboe  sings  a  soft  melody  which  is  echoed  by  its 
neighbors  and  subsides  in  a  pianissimo  from  the  solo  'cello.  It  is  as 
peaceful  and  unruffled  in  this  symphony  of  violent  contrasts  as  its 
surroundings  are  stormy.  The  vivacissimo  and  trio  are  repeated  —  with 
a  difference. 

There  creeps  into  the  trio,  at  first  hardly  perceptibly,  the  solemn 
chant  of  the  finale,  as  yet  but  softly  intoned,  and  adroitly,  without 
any  sense  of  hopping  over  an  awkward  stile,  the  master  leads  his 
hearers  straight  into  the  finale,  which  is  at  once  in  full  course.  There 
are  two  principal  themes,  the  first  making  itself  known  as  an  elemen- 
tary succession  of  half  notes,  the  second  a  longer  breathed,  incendiary 
melody  with  an  accompanying  scale  figure  adcling  fuel  to  its  flame. 
The  structure*  of  the  movement  is  traditional,  with  two  themes  alter- 
nating, interlarded  with  episodic  matter;  the  simple  scheme  serves  its 
contriver  in  building  with  great  skill  a  long  and  gradual  ascent  to  a 
climax  in  full  splendor.  Rising  sequences,  mounting  sonorities,  con- 
tribute to  the  impressiveness  of  the  final  conflagration. 

*  Bengt  de  Tome  points  out  in  his  "Sibelius  —  A  Close-Up,"  that  this  finale  is  in  reality 
a  "classical  sonata  movement,"  which,  "having  no  big  coda  like  those  to  be  found  in 
Beethoven's  work,  .  .  .  preserves  the  form  of  a  Mozart  allegro."  Yet  D.  Millar  Craig,  the 
English  commentator,  writes  of  the  "big  coda"  to  this  movement.  That  two  analysts  should 
choose  for  disagreement  over  nomenclature  this  particular  ringing  and  clarion  conclusion 
is  only  less  surprising  than  that  it  should  be  associated  in  any  way  with  Mozartean  poise. 
Mr.  Tome  allays  the  perplexity  which  his  academic  comparison  arouses  by  adding:  "Like 
all  true  innovators  —  and  unlike  those  whose  bloodless,  intellectual  productions  aim  at 
overthrowing  the  great  traditions  in  art  —  Sibelius  believes  that  the  new  and  transform- 
ing ideas  must  come  from  within,  not  from  the  exterior  form.  And  like  Dante  he  is  a 
revolutionary    by    temperament    although    a    conservative    by    opinion." 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra       SERG5  koussevitzky 

J       £  J  Music  Director 

Bach,  C.  P.  E Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5 

Suite  Nos.  2  and  3 

Beethoven    Symphonies  Nos.  2,  3,  8,  and  9 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz   Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 
Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3.  4 

Violin  Concerto   (Heifetz) 
Copland    "E1  Sal6n  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring,"  "A  Lin- 
coln Portrait."   (Speaker:  Melvyn  Douglas) 

Debussy  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 

"La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure    "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote    Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel   Larghetto    (Concerto    No.    12).    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Hanson Symphony  No.  3 

Harris    Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Khatchatourian Piano  Concerto    ( Soloist :  William  Kapell) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  E-flat  (184)  ;  C  major 

(388),   Air  of  Pamina,  from   "The  Magic  Flute" 
(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Piston Prelude  and  Allegro  for  Organ  and  Strings  (E.  Power 

Biggs) 

Prokofleff     Classical  Symphony :  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  : 

"Lieutenant  Kije\"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" ;  "Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  Suite:  Symphony  No.  5 

Rachmaninoff "Isle  of  the  Dead" ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel    "Daphnis  and  Chloe\"  Suite  No.  2   (new  recording), 

Pavane 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz" ;  Dubinushka 

Sbostakovitch Symphony  No.  9 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new     recording);    "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 :    "Pohjola's    Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola";  "Maiden  with  Roses" 

Strauss,  J Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 

Stravinsky Capriccio   (Sanroma)  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bargemen 

(arrangement) 

Tchaikovsky   Symphonies    Nos.     4,     5,    6:     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade):    Overture.    "Romeo    and    Juliet";    Fan- 
tasia. "Francesca  da  Rimini" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi   Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 

Wagner    Prelude  and  Good  Friday  Spell,  "Parsifal" 

Weber Overture  to  "Oberon" 


lalitoin 


The  Boston  Symphony's 
choice  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  clear 

evidence  of  its  unquestioned  leadership 
in  richness  of  tone,  effortless  action, 

wonderful  responsiveness. 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  says — Mlt  is  perfection  for  the 

orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use." 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  Boylston  St.,  Boston     •     Eastern  Headquarters,  20  East  54th  St.,  New  York 
Baldwin  also  builds  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON,  HOWARD  pianos  and  the  BALDWIN  ELECTRONIC  ORGAN 


IO  6  th 

Pension  Fund  Concert 

BY  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

Tuesday  Evening,  April  27,  1948  at  8:30  p.m. 


BEETHOVEN'S 

zJtCissa  Solemnis  in  d  major,  op.  123 

For  Orchestra,  Chorus,  and  Four  Solo  Voices 

assisted     by     the 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor 

Soloists 
Ellen  Faull,  Soprano  David  Lloyd,  Tenor 

Eunice  Alberts,  Contralto  George  London,  Bass 

E.  Power  Biggs,  Organ 


<^^Kyrie:  Assai  sostenuto:  Mit  Andacht .  .  .  Andante  assai  ben  marcato; 
Tempo  primo 

Kyrie  eleison,  Christe  eleison. 

Lord,  have  mercy.    Christ,  have  mercy. 

<#**Gloria:  Allegro  vivace;  Larghetto;  Allegro 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bonae  voluntatis.  Laudamus  te,  benedicimus 
te>  adoramus  te,  glorificamus  te. 

Gratias  agimus  tibi  propter  gloriam  tuam,  domine  Deus,  Rex  eoelestis,  pater  omnipotent, 
Domine  fili  unigenite,  Jesu  Christe,  domine  Deus,  agnus  Dei,  filius  patris,  qui  tollis  peccata 
mundi. 

Miserere  nobis,  suscipe  deprecationem  nostram,  qui  sedes  ad  dextera?n  patris. 

Qjioniam  tu  solus  sanctus,  tu  solus  dominus,  tu  solus  altissimus,  Jesu  Christe,  cum  saneto 
spiritu  in  gloria  Dei  patris.    Amen. 
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